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CHAPTER LXIV. 

DOMESTIC HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN FROM 1S09 TO 1S12. 


1. The reign of George III. embraces, 
beyond all question, the most eventful 
and important period in the annals of 
mankind. Whether we regard the 
changes in society, and in the aspect 
of the world, which occurred during its 
continuance, or the illustrious men 
who a^se in Great Jiritain and the ad- 
joining states during its progress, it 
mustejpir form an era of unexampled 
in^jmRTlts commencement was coeval 
wiCn the glories of the Seven Years* 
War, and the formation, on a solid 
basis, of the vast colonial empire of 
Great Britain ; its meridian witnessed 
the momentous conflict for American 
independence, and the growth, amidst 
Transatlantic wilds, of European civili- 
sation ; its latter days were involved 
in the heart-stirring conflicts of the 
French Revolution, and immortalised 
by the military e:|ploits of Napoleon. 
The transition from the opening of this 
reign to its termination is not merely 
that from one century to the next, but 
from one age of the world to another. 
New elements of fearful energy were 
brought into operation in the moral 
world during its continuance, and new 
piinciples for the government of man- 
und established, never again to be 
shaken. The civilisation of a new 
world, in this ^e, was contemporaiy 
with the. establishment of new princi- 
ples for the government of the old. In 

▼PL. Of 


its eventful days w'orc. combined the 
growth of Grecian democracy with tho 
passions of Roman ambition ; the fer- 
vour of plebeian zeal with' the pride of 
aristocratic power; the blood of ‘Marius 
with tho genius of Caesar ; the open- 
ing of a hemisphero equal to that which 
rewarded the enterprise of Columbus, 
with the rise of a social agent, in the 
powers of steam, as mighty as the press. 

2. Rut if new elements were called 
into action in the social world, of sur- 
passing strongth and energy, in the 
course of this memorable reign, still 
more remarkable were the characters 
w’hich rose to eminence during its con- 
tinuance. The military genius, uncon- 
querable courage, and enduring con- 
stancy of Frederick ; the ardent mind, 
burning eloquence, and lofty patriot- 
ism of Chatham ; the incorruptible in- 
tegrity, sagacious intellect, and philo- 
sophic spirit of Franklin ; tho disin- 
terested virtue, prophetic wisdom, and 
imperturbable fortitude of Washin^on ; 
the masculine understanding, feminine 
passions, and blood-stained ambition of 
Catherine, would along have been suf- 
ficient to have given this era, for good 
or for evil, immortality. But bright ' 
os was its commencement, its first 
lustre was%s nothlbg to that which ^ 
subsequently appeared. Then were to 
be seen the rival minds of Pitt amd 
Fox, which, emblematic of the antag- 
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oDist powers which then convulsed 
mankind, shook the British senate by 
their vehemence, and roused the spirit 
destin^ ere long, on behalf of the 
dearest interests of humanity, to array 
the world in arms : then the great soul 
of Burke cast off the unworthy fetters 
of ambition or party, and, fraught with 
a giant’s force and a proplxet’s wisdom, 
regained its place in the cause of man- 
kind : then the arm of Nelson cast its 
thunderbolts on every shore, and pre- 
served unscathed in the deep the ark of 
European freedom ; and, ere the reign 
expired, the wisdom of Wellington had 
erected an impassable bariier to Gallic 
ambition, and said even to the deluge of 
impciial power, Hitherto shalt thou 
come, and no farther, and here shall thy 
proud waves be stayed.” Nor were 
splendid genius, heroic virtue, gigantic 
wickedness, wanting on the opposite 
side of this heart-stirring conflict. Mira- 
beau had thrown over the morning of 
the French Revolution the brilliant but 
deceitful light of democratic genius: 
Uanton had coloured its noon with the 
passions and the energy of tribunitian 
power : Carnot had exhibited the com- 
bination, rare in a corrupted age, of 
ropublican energy with private virtue : 
Robespierre had darkened its evening 
by the blood and agony of fanatical 
ambition : Napoleon had risen like a 
meteor over its night, dazzled the 
world by the brightness of his genius 
and the lustre of his deeds, and lured 
its votaries, by the deceitful blaze of 
glo^, to perdition. 

3. In calmer pursuits, in the tranquil 
walks of science and literature, the 
same was, beyond all others, fruit- 
ful in illustrious men.- Dr Johnson, 
the strongest intellect and the most 
profound observer of the eighteenth 
century: Gibbon, the architect of a 
bridge over the dark gulf which se- 
parates ancient from modern times, 
whose vivid genius has tinged with 
brilliant colours the greatest historical 
work in existence : Hume, whose sim- 
ple but profound history will be coeval 
with the long audf eventfi!d thread of 
TCn gliflh story:. Robertson, who first 
Arew over we mase of human events 
thedig^t of philosophic genius, and the 
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spirit of enlightened reflection : Gray, 
whose burning thoughts have been con- 
densed ill words of more than classic 
beauty : Bums, whose lofty soul spsead 
its own pathos and dignity over the 

short and simple annals of the poor 
Smith, who called into existence a new 
science, intimately connected with the 
dearest interests of humanity, and un- 
folded many of its principles in a single 
lifetime : Reid, who carried into the re- 
cesses of the human mind the torch of 
reason : Stewart, who cast a luminous 
glance over the philosophy of mind, 
and warmed the inmost recesses of 
metaphysical inquiiy by the delicacy 
of taste and the glow of eloquence : 
Watt, who added an unknown power to 
the resources of art, and in the regu- 
lated force of steam discovered the 
means of approximating the most dis- 
tant parts of the earth : — such names 
and achievements as these have ren- 
dered this period one for ever memor- 
able in the annals of scientific acquisi- 
tion and literary greatness. 

4. But when the stormy day of re- 
volution commenced, and the xv^sions 
were excited by political convulsion, 
tho human mind took a different direc- 
tion ; and these names, greC.^s they 
are, were rivalled by others of a 
range and a bolder character. Scott 
then entranced the world by the crea- 
tions of fancy ; and, diving deep into 
the huiqan heart, clothed alike the 
manners of chivalry and the! simpli- 
city of the cottage with the colours of 
X>oetry, tho glow of patriotism, and the 
dignity of virtue. Byron burst the 
barriers of wealth and fashion; and, 
reviving in an artificial age the fire of 
X)assion, the thrill %f excitement, and 
the charm of pathos, awakened in many 
a breast, long alive only to corrupted 
pleasures, the warmth of pity and the 
glow of admiration.* Campbell in- 
fused tho visions of hope and the fer- 
vour of philanthropy, with the sublim- 

^ It is only, however, to his descriptions 
of nature, and a few of his roflectioas. that 
this high praise is due. GeneraUymc^Dg. 
his sentiments and characters exhibit a chaos 
of ill-regulated passion, which never will be 
intelligible or interesting but to the spewed 
children of fiishion or srif-indulgouee— that 
Is, to a limited portion of mankind. 
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iiy of poetic thought and the energy 
of lyrical expreesion ; and, striking deep 
into the human heart, alone of ^1 the 
po^ts of tlie age, has, liko Shakespeare 
and Milton, trans^danted his own 
thought and expression into the ordi- 
nary language of the people. Southey, 
embpiciug the world in his grasp, ar- 
rayed the heroism of duty, and the 
constancy of virtue, with the magnifi- 
cence of Eastern imagination and the 
strains of inspired poetry : while the 
genius of Moore, casting off the un- 
worthy associations of its earlier years, 
fled back to its native regions of the 
sun, and blended the sentiment and 
elevation of the West with the charms 
of Oriental imagery and the brilliancy 
•of Asiatic thought. 

5. But the genius of these men, great 
and immortal as it was, did not arrive 
•at the bottom of things. They shared 
in the animation of passing events, 
iind were roused by the storm which 
shook the world ; but they did not 
reach the secret caves whence the whirl- 
wind issued, nor perceive what spirit 
had At loose the tempest upon the 
earth. In the bosom of retirement, in 
tho reuses of solitary tliought, tlic 
aw£00l|^rco was discovered, and the 
.dirolus stood forth revealed in the ori- 
ginal Antagonist Power of wickedness. 
The thought of Coleridge, even dur- 
ing the whirl of passing cvente, dis- 
covered their hidden springs, and 
poured forth, in an obscuro style, and 
to an unheeding age, the great moral 
truths which were then being proclaim- 
ed in characters of fire to mankind. 
Wordswortli, profound and contempla- 
tive, clothed the j^'ssons of wisdom in 
the simplicity of Immortal verse. Mack- 
intosh, rising like Burke, in maturcr 
yeajrs, above the generous delusions of 
his yet inexperienced life, wanted only 
g|^ter industry, and a happy exemp- 
tion from London society, to have riv- 
•ailed Thucydides in the deptli of bis 
views, and a biographer like Boswell, 
to have equalled Johnson in the fame 
■of his conversation: while Chalmers, 
bringing to the cause of truth and the 
interest of humanity a prophet's fire 
•and an orator's genius, discerned in 
the indifferent or irreligious spirit of , 


tho former ago the real cause of the 
dangers of the present; and in the 
8[}read of Christian instruction, and 
the prevalence of religious principle, 
the only power that ever has success- 
fully combated, or ever will do ' so, 
either in political or social evils, the 
seductions of passion, the delusions of 
error, and tho powers of wickedness. 

6. The French and German writers, 
justlyiu'oud of theliteraiyfameof their 
own countries during this memorable 
reign, will hardly allow that their il- 
lustrious aiithprs should be grouped 
around the throne of George III. ; and 
will point rather to the Revolution, 
tho Empire of Napoleon, or tho War 
of Independence, as marking the period 
on continental Europe. But by what- 
ever name it is called, the era is tho 
same; and if we detach ourselves for 
a moment from tho rivalry of nations, 
and anticipate tho time in future days 
when Europe presents .itself to the 
rest of the world as a luminous spot, 
exceeding even Greece in lustre, and 
from whciicp tho blessings of civilisa- 
tion and the light of religion ray out 
over the globe, wo shall feel reason to 

astonished at tho brightness of tho 
light which tlien shone forth in the 
*vorlil. It is pleasing to dwell on tho 
ccjiitemplation. As with tho ago of 
Pericles in Grecian, or of Augustus in 
Roman story, it will never again be 
rjqualied in European history; but the 
most distant ages will dwell upon it 
with rapture, and by its genius tho 
remotest generations of mankind will 
be blessed, 

7. In no age of tho world has tho 
degrading effect of long-continued pros- 
perity, and tho regenerating influence 
of difficulty and suffering on human 
thtmght, been more clearly evinced. 
The latter part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, tho reigns of Louis XV., tho Re- 
gent Orleans, and Louis XVI., had 
been chai*acterised by a flood of selfish- 
ness and corruption, the sure forerun- 
ners in the annals of nations of exter- 
nal disastf^r or ir^erual ruin. Fancy 
was applied only to give variety to the 
X)assions— genius to infliime, by the ijp« 
termixture of sentiment, the seuuc- 
ions of the senses — ^talent to easail 
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the Creator from whom it sprang. 
The great powers of Voltaire, capable, 
as his tragedies demonstrate, of the 
most exal^ as well as varied efforts, 
were ^rverted by the spirit of the age 
in which he lived. He wrote for indi- 
vidual celebrity, not for eternal truth; 
and he o}}tained, in consequence, the 
natural reward of such conduct — un- 
bounded present fame, and in some 
respects undeserved permanent ne- 
glect.* The ardent and more elevated, 
/but unsteady mind of Rousseau dis- 
dained such degrading bondage. The 
bow, bent too far one way, recoiled 
too far another; and the votaries of 
fashion, in an artificial age and a cor- 
rupted capital, were roused by the 
eloquent declamations of the recluse 
of Meillerie on the pristine equality of 
mankind, tlie social contract, and the 
original dignity of the savage charac- 
ter. Raynal, deducing the principles 
of humanity from the wrong source, 
traced with persuasive fervour, but 
with no prophetic foresight, the estab- 
lishment of the Europeans in the two 
hemispheres; and, blind to the mighty 
change which it was ordained to effect 
in the condition of the species, sought 
to deduce from the commencement of 
the causes ordained to spread the 
Christian faith over the wilderness of 
nature, arguments against its celestial 
origin. 

8. Every department of thought 
save one was tainted by the geneml 
wickedness, and the blindness to all 
but present objects, which prevailed. 
Man's connection with his Maker was 
broken off by the French apostles of 

* Eveiy bookseller in France and England 
now bear testimony to tlio fiict, that 
there is no voluminous writer whoso works 
rumatn so dead a stock as those of Voltaire ; 
and this is decisively proved by the exti'eme- 
ly low nrioe which the mun crons editions of 
his votings b^r. His tragedies are noble 
efforts of genius, ai^ will live for ever: but 
his romances have wready descended to the 
. vault of all the Cauulcts. His historical 
works^ compared witn those in France which 
followed the involution, appear lifeless aud 
uninteresting. His scfjptiou dogmas, so far 
ftom being regarded ns the speculations of a 
powerlhl mind ih advance, are now seen to 
nave been the blindness of a deluded one in 
rear, of the momentous ago to which his later 
yean Were prolonged. 


freedom; for they declared there was 
no god in whom to trust in the great 
struggle for liberty. ‘'Human im- 
mortality,” says Channing, "that ti4th 
which is the seed of all greatness, they 
derided. To their philosophy man was 
a creature of chance, a compound of 
matter, a woim soon to rot and perish 
for ever. France failed in her at* 
tempts for freedom, through the want 
of that moral preparation for the exer- 
cise of its powers, without which its 
blessings cannot be secui’ed. Liberty 
was tainted by their touch, polluted 
by their breath; and yet we trusted it 
was to rise in health and glory from 
their embrace.” In the exact sciences 
alone, dependent upon intellect only, 
the native dignity of the human mind 
was asserted; and the names of d’Alem- 
bert, Lagrange, and Laplace, will re- 
main to the end of the world, among 
those who, in the loftiest subjects of 
purely intellectual inquiry, have ex- 
tended aud enlarged the boundaries of 
knowledge. 

9. Rut more animating times were 
approaching. CoiTuptiou had produc- 
ed its inevitable fruits ; and adversity, 
with its renovating influence, ^s about 
to pass over the world. The^%« elu- 
tion came, with its disasters and^fts 
passions; its overthrow of thrones and 
destruction of altars ; its woes, its 
blood, and its suffering. In the gene- 
ral deluge thus suddenly falling on a 
sinful world, the mass of mankind in 
all ranks still clung to their former 
vices. They were, as of old, marrying 
aud giving in marriage, when the waters 
burst upon them. Rut the ark of sal- 
vation had been premred by more than 
mortal hands. The handwriting on the 
wall was perceived by the gifted few 
to whom Providence had unlocked the 
fountains of original thought ; and in 
the highest class of intellect was soon 
to be discenicd the elevating influence 
of trial and suffering upon the human 
mind. While the innumerable votaries 
of revolution, borne along on the fetid 
stream which had burst fh>m the cor- 
ruptions of previous manners, were 
bending before the altar of reason, 
Chateaubriand ventured to raise again, 
amidst the sneers of an infidel age, the 
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standard of the ancient faith ; and de- 
voted the energies of an intrepid, and 
the genius of an ardent mind, to de- 
nfhnstrate its relation to all that is 
beautiful, and great, and elevating, 
both in the moral and material world. 
Madame de Stael, albeit nursed in the 
atmosphere of philanthropic delusion, 
and bred up with filial piety at the 
feet of Gamaliel, arose, amidst the 
tears of humanity, to nobler principles ; 
combined the refinements of sentiment 
with the warmth of eloquence and the 
delicacy of taste, and first announced, 
in a philosophic survey of human af- 
fairs, the all-important truth, that 
there are but two eras in the history 
of the species — that which preceded 
and that which followed the establish- 
ment of Christianity. 

10. Seeds, whether for good or evil, 
sown in the human mind, generally 
tahe half a centui-y to bring their fruit 
to maturity ; and in the general profli- 
gacy and irreligion of the urban popu- 
lation in France since the Revolution, 
is to be discerned the havoc prepared 
by tUfe labours of Voltaire and the En- 
cyclopaedists, and the long-continued 
Gorrun^n of previous literature. But 
thylBlffiler fruits of the sufiering of tlic 
Bilvolution are already apparent in the 
highest class of intellect, whencechange, 
whether for good or evil, everoriginates. 
Guizot has .brought to the history of 
civilisation the light of true philosophy 
and the glow of enlightened religion. 
Cousin, in the midst of philanthropic 
labour and vast information on the 
vital question of education, has ar- 
rived at the eternal truth, that general 
instruction, if not based on Christian 
principle, is rath£ hurtful than bene- 
ficial, because it opens new avenues to 
mond corruption, without providing 
the only antidote which exi>orience has 
proved to be effectual in correcting it. 
Lamartine, gifted at once with an 
orator’s fervour and a poet's fire, has 
traced in strains of almost redundant 
beauty the steps of an enlightened £u- 
ropew pilgrim to the birthplace of our 
religion and the cradle of our race, and 
the deluded efforta of Girondist am- 
bition in overturning monarchy in 
Eranoe. May Uie seeds scattered by 


these illustrious men not fall on a bar- 
ren soil and perish by the wayside, nor 
yet be choked amidst briers; but bring 
forth good fruit, in some fifty, in some 
eighty, and in some an hundred fold 1* 
11. Germany is a younger branch of 
the same illustrious family ; but from 
the time that her language has been 
cultivated by native writers, she has 
advanced in the great race of mind with 
extraordinary rapidity. Last of the 
European surface to be turned up by 
the labours of the husbandman, her 
soil has been found to teem with the 
richness of a virgin mould, and to ex- 
hibit the sparkling of hitherto un- 
touched treasures. In reading the re- 
cent poets and great prose writers of 
that countiy, we feci as if we had ar- 
rived at a new mine of intellectual 
wealth; tho Gothic nations, with fresh 
ideas and powerful expression, have 
again regenerated the almost exhaust- 
ed world of thought; the giants of the 
Korth have indeed burst in and im-' 
I)rovcd tho puny breed. However it 
may bo cxi>laincd, the fact is sufficient* 

♦ Sir JamoB Mnekintosh, thirty years ago^ 
noted this remarkable chaiigu inFrencli lite- 
rature, and deplored that it hod not then 
mado its ap|)caranc'o amongst Euglish writ- 
ers :—** Twenty years ago,” says he, “the 
state of opinion seemed to indicate an almost 
total destruction of religion in Europe. Ten 
years ago, tho state of political events ap- 
peared to show a more advnuccrl stage in the 
progress towards such a destruction. Tho 
reaction has begun everywhere. A mystical 
spirit prevails in Germany; a poctieal reli- 
gion is patronised by men of genius in France. 
It is adopted in some measure by Madame de 
fejtoel, who finds it, even by tho help of her 
reason, in the nature of man, if she cannot 
so decfily perceive it in the nature of things. 
In England no traces of this tendency are 
discoverable among men of lettem — ^perhaM 
because they never went so near the opposite 
extreme, perhaps, also, btcaust Uuy have not 
suffered from the same misfurtunes .*' — Mack- 
intosh's Memoirs, i. 408. What a curious and 
instructive passage to bo written thirty years 
ago, midway between the experience of the 
Imnch and the commcMComent of the Engv 
lish revolution I Tho aays of anxiety, oou- 
test, .and suffering have come to England, 
from the effects of that very organic ohanga 
in whicli Sir James Mackintosh himself, In 
bis later ds^, agaimH his better judment^ 
was led to concur; and, with them, the re- 
surrection of tho religious spirit in the works 
of philosophy, literature, and philanthropy, 
of the want of which he was then led to ooin* 
plain. 
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ly proved by the most cursory survey 
ol the history of mankind, that the 
human ]?plnd is never quiescent ; that 
it fluently lies f^low, as it were, for 
a long succession of ages; but that, 
during such periods, former error is 
forgotten, ancient chains worn off, and 
the seed of new and original ideas 
brought ^ into existence. Original 
thought is never so powerful, and im- 
portant truth never so clearly revealed, 
as when the light of day is firat let in 
to hitherto unexplored regions of the 
mind. The ages of Bacon and Shake- 
speare in England ; of Dante and Leon- 
lu^o da Vinci in Italy; of Pascal and 
Descartes in France, are siiihcient to 
demonstrate the general justice of this 
proposition. 

12. Long illustrious in the walks of 
p^osophy, holding for centuries a dis- 
tinguished place in the republic of 
science ; the birthplace of printing and 
gunpowder, the two most powerful 
agents in the cause of freedom ever 
communicated to niaiikiiid the 
country of Kepler, of Euler and Leib- 
nitz, Germany had not till the last 
half-century explored the riches of her 
own tongue, or developed in native 
literature the novel and fervent ideas 
which had long been working in her 
bosom. But this was at length done ; 
and her literature started at once into 
life with the vigour of youthful energy, 
and the strength of an armed man. 
Klopstock, obscure but sublime, poured 
forth the spirit of mystical Christian- 
ity in touching and immortal strains. 
G^the, simple yet profound, blended 
^the depth of philosophical thought with 
tlie simplicityof childishaffection ; and, 
striking with almost inspired felicity 
the chord of native reflection, produced 
that mingled flood of poetic medita- 
tion and individual observation, which 
has rendered his fame unbounded in 
the Faliierland. Wielaiid, without the 
religious fervoux^f the first of these 
writers, or the deep reflection of the 
second, has charmed eveiy imagination 

♦ Of printing, this crill be generally ad- 
mitted; of gm^wder, at present, as gone- 
rally dwied. This is not the place to de- 
monstrate the proposition; tho experience 
of; a fow geuomtions will place it boyond a 


by the brightness of his fancy, the rich- 
ness of his language, and the sparkling 
^shness which he has thrown over all 
wo subjects which his pen has touchl^L 
Schiller, uniting the ardour of a sol- 
dier to the 'boul of a statesman and the 
hand of a histoiian, has portrayed the 
shades of foimer times with dramatia 
power, and in a noble spirit : while the- 
soul of Korner, awakened by the trum- 
pet of Germany’s deliverance, has pour- 
ed a hero's soul and a patriot’s heart- 
into lyric verse, which will endure as- 
long as tho memory of tho struggle by 
which it was inspired. 

13. Nor have the efforts of thought 
in tho Fatherland been confined to 
poetic effusion: in the calmer walks 
of philosophy and literature, the vigour 
of the human mind has been equally 
conspicuous; and a new light has been, 
already thrown, alike on present specu- 
lation and past events, by the mingled 
originality and perseverance of the 
German character. Niebuhr, uniting: 
to tho prodigious industry of the Ger- 
man scholar an instinctive sagacity in 
discerning truth and apprehending the 
real springs and state of far-distant 
events, which is perhaps unr^alled,. 
has thrown a new and importflIlV.'<^ht 
on the earlier period of the Romanw- 
nals. Though his histoiy, generally 
obscure, sometimes perplexed, and too 
often overloaded with insignificant de- 
tails, can never rival in general popu- 
larity tho heart- stirring legends to 
which the page of Livy has given im- 
mortality, yot his profound observa- 
tion and marvellous penetration have 
rendered his work the most valuable 
contribution to the^ stores of ancient 
knowledge which mddem times have 
produced. Hecren, not perhaps with 
equal leamiDgorknowledge,hasthrowii; 
a clearer if not a more original light 
ever the general history of ancient na- 
tions ; and demonstrated how much 
remains still to be done on subjects 
apparently exhausted by previous in- 
dustiy, when the vigour of real talent 
and the force of an original mind are^ 
applied to their elucidation. The pe- 
culiar turn of the German intell^ 
abstract, contemplative, and often vi- 
sionary, api>ears in the writings of 
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Kant; and tbereader,iiitoilingfthrough was to moderate tho fervour which 
his obscure pages, cannot but feel both burst forth in the world; to restrain 
what a flood of new ideas has beei||| within due bounds the sacred fi|e which 
poilred into the world of thought by was to regenerate mankind, and pre- 
the Gothic race, and how much their vent the ex^Kinsive power destined to 
importance has been diminished by spread through tho wilderness of na- 
being turned into the realms of ideal ture the power of European art, and 
contemplation, instead of being devot- the blessings of Christian civilisation. 


ed to objects of real usefulness. 

14. Perhaps future ages, in compar- 
ing the philosophy and literature of 
England with that of Germany and 
France, at the commencement of the 
nineteenth century, will regret that 
the first has, especially in later times, 
so exclusively devoted its eneigies to 
objects of physical utility, practical 
importance, or ephemeral amusement, 
to the neglect of those higher and more 
lasting iiiirposes which spring from tho 
elevation of national feeling and tho 
purity of nivtional thought: that the 
direction of tho second, cramped by 
the despotic nature of almost all the 
governments in the empire, has been 
so strongly directed to abstract specu- 
lation, imaginary feeling, or visionary 
perfedtion, to the neglect of those more 
heart-stirring and momentous topics 
which lyar directly on the wellbeing 

or the amelioration of the 
himan race: and that the genius of 
the last, still perverted, save in a few 
gifted spirits, by the sins and deprav- 
ity of the Revolution, has been so much 
lost in the wildness of extravagant 
fancy, or blinded by the passions of 
disappointed ambition. And, if we 
c(»uld conceive an era in w'hich the 
freshness of German thought and the 
power of German expression, united to 
the acuteness of^rench observation 
and the clearness of French arrange- 
ment, were directed by the solidity of 
English judgment and the ns way of 
English religion, it would probably 
be the brightest which has ever yet 
dawned upon the human race. 

15. Inferior to many, perhaps all of 
the illustrious men whose names have 
been mentioned, in intellectual power 
or literary acquisition, George HI. 
will yield to none in the importance of 
the duties to which he was called, or 
the enduring benefits which he con- 
ferred upon the human race. His it 


from being wasted in pernicious at- 
tempts, or converted into the fright- 
ful sources of explosion and ruin. Vain 
are all the forces bequeathed to man, 
if the means of governing them are not 
at the same time bestowed. The power 
of steam was known for six thousand 
years ; but it was apx^lied to no useful 
purpose till the genius of Watt dis- 
covered the secret of regulating it : the 
force of the wind produces only ship- 
wreck and devastation, if the steady 
hand of the pilot is wanting to direct 
the impulse which it communicates to 
the vessel. It was the fate of Geoige 
HI. to be called to the throne of the 
only free empire in existence during 
the age of revolutions; to be destined 
to govern the vast and unwieldy fabric 
of the British dominions, when torn at 
one period by internal convulsion, and 
menaced at another by exteimal sub- 
jugation ; to bo doomed to combat, 
from the commencement to the end of 
a reign extending over more than half 
a century, the revolutionary spirit, 
veiled at one period under the guise of 
liberality and philanthropy, flaming at 
another with the passions and the ter- 
rors of a burning world. 

16. Of the incalculable importance 
of directing the government of such 
a country at such a period, with the 
steady hand of patriotic wisdom, wo 
may form some estimate from observ- 
ing what had been tho consequences of 
the bursting forth of similar passions 
at the same time, in other states, where 
a corresponding regulating power was 
wanting, and where democracy, through 
tho infatuation of Ae higher orden, 
and the delusion of the throne, ob- 
tained an early and a lasting triumph. 
France exhibited prodigy of a mon- 
arch yielding to the wishes, and a no- 
bility impregnated from the very first 
with the passions of the people ; and 
in the horrors of the Revolution, the 
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devaBtatiou and subjugation of Europe, 
and the general ultimate extinction of 
all moral principle, and every element 
of freedom within its bounds, is to be 
found an awful example of the conse- 
quences of admitting such a power to 
act unrestrained on human affairs. Re- 
publican feelings^ sobered by English 
habits, and directed by English prin- 
ciple, gained a glorious triumph in 
America; and the fabric of Transat- 
lantic independence was laid with a 
moderation and wisdom unparalleled 
in the previous annals of the world. 
But subsequent events have given no 
countenance to the belief that such in- 
stitutions can, in a lasting manner, con- 
fer the blessings of freedom on man- 
hind ; and have rather suggested the 
painful doubt, whether the sway of a 
numerical majority, at once tyrannical 
at home and weak abroad, may not be- 
come productive of intrigues as gene- 
ral, and insecurity as fatal as the woi'st 
oppression, of despotic states. 

17. Placed midway between these 
two great examples of democratic tri- 
umph, England still exhibits, though 
with diminished lustre, the rare com- 
bination of popular energy with aris- 
tocratic foresight. She is neither 
trampled under the hoofs of a tyrant 
majority, nor crushed by the weight of 
military power; her youth have not 
been mowed down by the scythe of re- 
volutionary ambition, nor her renown 
tarnished, save of late years, by the va- 
cillation of multitudinous rule. Grate- 
fully acknowledging the influence, in 
the continuance of those blessings, 
which is to be ascribed to the preva- 
lence of religious feeling, the modem- 
tioD of genem opinion, and the habits 
cf a free constitution, it would be un- 
just not to give its due weight to the 
personal ch^cterof the monarch who 
ewayed the English sceptre when the 
conflagration burst forth, and the ad- 
visers whom it led him to place about 
the throne. And if any doubt could 
exist on the subject, we have only to 
look to 1831, and reject wl^at would 
have been the fate of the cause of free- 
dom throughout the world, if, when 
France was convulsed by the passions 
of Jacobin ambition, England had been 


blinded by the delusion of the Reform 
mania, and surrendered to the guid* 
^ce of a conceding monarch. 

18. Although neither the intefi'ec- 
tual powers nor mental cultivation of 
George HI. were of a high order, yet 
no monarch was ever better adapted 
for the arduous and momentous duty 
to which he was collector possessed 
qualities more peculiarly fitted for the 
difficulties with which, during his long 
reign, he had to contend. Bom and 
bred in England, he gloried, as he him- 
self said, in the name of Briton. Edu- 
cated in the principles of the Protes- 
tant religion, he looked to their main- 
tenance not only as his first duty, but 
as the only safeguard of his throne. 
Simple in his habits, moderate in his 
desires, unostentatious in his tastes, 
he preferred, amidst the seductions of 
a palace, the purity and virtues of do- 
mestic life. His education had been 
neglected — his information was not ex- 
tensive — his views on some subjects 
were limited; but he possessed in a 
very high degree that native sagacity 
and just discrimination, for the want 
of which no intellectual cultivation can 
afford any compensation, aqd which 
are so often found more than 
to supply the place of the most bril- 
liant and even solid acquisitions. His 
private correspondence, now published,* 
demonstrates that his mind was by na- 
ture uncommonly strong and powei> 
ful. He inherited from his father the 
hereditary courage aud firmness of his 
race. On repeated occasions, when his 
life was attempted, he evinced a rare 
personal intrepidity ; and when he pro- 
posed, during the ^readful riots of 
1780, to ride at the Head of his guards 
into the midst of the fires of his capi- 
tal, he 4id no more than what his 
simple heart told him was his duty, 
hut what, nevertheless, bespoke the 
monarch fitted to quench the confla- 
gration of the world. Though quick 
in conversation, as kings generally are, 

* Particularly in Mr -Twiss's very interesting 
Life of Lord Eldon. It is not going too fhr 
to say that the lettem of George 111. are the 
ablest of the many able ones in that work. 
The same appears in many of the verv im- 
portant letters published in LoidGunpoell's 
lives of the ChanceUoxB. 
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lid could sot be said to have an acute 
mind; and yet the motive strength of 
his intellect enabled him to detect f|fc 
any sophistiy which interfered 
with the just sense he always enter- 
tained of his public or religious duties, 
l^en Hr Dundas, in the course of con- 
Tersatiou on the Catholic claims, pre- 
vious to Mr Pitt’s retirement on that 
ground in 1800, urged the often -re- 
peated argument, that the coronation 
oaUi was taken by him only in relation to 
his executive duties, he at once replied, 
** Come, come, Mr Dundas, let us have 
none of your Scotch metaphysics.” 

19. But his firmness and principle 
were of a more exalted cast than what 
arises from mere physical resolution. 
No man possessed moral determination 
in a higher degree, or was more willing, 
when he felt he was right, to take his 
full share of the responsibility conse- 
quent upon either supporting or re 
sisting any meiisure of importance. 

Though none of my ministers stand 
by me, yet I will not succumb,” * said 
he in 1767, in the first serious conflict 
tn wMch he was engaged after coming 
to the throne. His moral courage, 
when ^ ministers vacillated, singly 
8id||j[Kdflerthe fearful riots of 1780, [aide, 
Cnap. IX. § 24, note]. “ Is it lawful,” 
said he, ** to fire on the people, if en- 
gaged in actual violence?” “It is.“ 
replied the attorney - general, “ but 
there is a hesitation in the Minister 
about signing the warrant.” “ Give it 
me, and I will sign it myself,” replied 
the bold-hearted monarch ; he did so, 
and the riots in twelve hours were at 
an end. The firmness which he ex- 
hibited on occa^n of the run upon 
the bank, and thb mutiny at the Nore 
in 1797, brought the nation safely 
through the most dangerouai crisis of 
recent times. His inflexible determina- 
tion, in 1807, to admit no compromise 
with the Catholics regarding the coro- 
nation oath, averted fbr twenty years 
that loosening of the constitution in 
churdi and state, under which the na- 
tion has since so grievously laboured. 
When resisting, almost alone, Mr Fox’s 
India bill in 1783, he expressed his de- 

* <)e«nge III. to Lord Chatham, 30th May 
l707.«*C»atAaia Corruj^ondmet^ iiL 20L j 


termination rather to resign his crown, 
and retire to Hanover, than permit it 
to become law. And the r^ult ba* 
proved, both that he had correctly 
scanned on that occasion the feelings 
of the English people, and rightly ap- 
preciated the probable effect of the 
prox)ORed measure at once on our East- 
ern empire, and the balance of the con- 
stitution in this country. 

20. He was obstinate and sometimes 
vindictive in his temper, tenacious of 
power, and contrived, throughout his 
whole reign, to retain in his own hands 
a larger share of real authority than 
usually falls to the lot of sovereigns in 
constitutional monarchies. . But he had 
nothing permanently cruel or oppres- 
sive in his disposition : ho freely for- 
gave those 'who had attempted his life ; 
and stood forth, on every occasion, the 
warm supx>oi-tcr of all measures having 
a humane or beneficent tendency. 
This inflexible disposition, however, 
sometimes betrayed him into undue 
obstinacy; and his well-known deter- 
mination to admit no accommodation 
with the American insurgents, pro- 
longed that unhappy contest for years, 
after even his own ministers had be- 
come aware that it was hopeless. Yet 
evfin such a resolution had something 
magnanimous in its character. It is now 
well-known, that, but for the incapacity 
of the generals in command of the ar- 
mies, this firmness would have been re- 
warded with success ; and all must ad- 
mit, that his first words to the American 
minister who came to his court after the 
peace, — “ I was the last man in my do- 
minions to acknowledge ^mur indepen- 
dence; but 1 will be the first to support 
it, now that it has been granted," — were 
worthy the sovereign of a great em- 
pire, whose moral resolution misfortune 
could not subdue, and whose sense of 
honour prosperity coul<^not weaken. 

21. Selecting, out of the innumerable 
,rts which flourished in his dominions, 

that on which all others were depen- 
dent, he concentrated the rays of royal 
favour 019 the si^pple labours of the 
husbandman. Equalling Henry IV. in 
the benevolence of his wish,t and out- 

t That he might live to see the day when 
all his subjects had their fowl in the pot. ^ 
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Btnpping both him and his own age in 
the justice of his discrimination, he 
said tha( he hoped to live to see the 
day, not merely when all his subjects 
could read, but ** when evei^ man in 
his dominions should have 1m Bible in 
his pocket." Like all men in high situ- 
ations, during a period of popular ex- 
citement, of a really upright and con- 
scientious character, he was for a con- 
siderable period of his reign the object 
of general obloquy; and to such a 
length w^as this carried, that open at- 
tempts to assassinate him were repeat- 
edly made when he appeared in public; 
but he long survived, as real virtue 
generally does, this transient injustice. 
When a jubilee was appointed in 1809, 
on occasion of the fiftieth year of his 
reign, the nation unanimously joined 
in it with thankfulness and devotion : 
and the more advanced of the present 
generation still look back to the manly 
and disinterested loyalty with which, 
in their youth, the 4th of June* was 
celebrated by all classes, with a feeling 
of interest, which is increased by the 
mournful reflection that, amidst the 
selfish ambition and dcmociutic ten- 
dency of subsequent times, such feel- 
ings, in this country at least, must, at 
least with a large part of the people, 
be numbered among the things that 
have been. 

22. The reign of the venerable mon- 
arch, however, who had awakened these 
feelings of loyalty among his subjects, 
was now drawing to a close. The health 
of the Princess Amelia, his favourite 
daughter, had long been declining, and 
she breathed her bist, after a protracted 
illness, which she bore with exemplary 
resignation, on the 2d November 1810. 
The anguish which the king underwent 
on this occasion was such, that it pro- 
duced a return of the grievous mental 
malady which in 1788 had thrown the 
nation into such universal grief. Par- 
liament met on the 1st November, in 
consequence of the monarch’s inability 
to sign any farther proro^tion ; but, 
as the alarming indisposition of his 
majesty had for some time been a mat- 
ter of notoriety, it was deemed advis- 
able to adjourn from time to time, in 
* The birthday of Geoi’go III, 
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the hope, which was for some time held' 
out, of a speedy recovery. These hopes, 
however, having at length Tanished, 
and the mental aberration of the mMi- 
arch having assumed a fixed character, 
it became necessary to apply to porlia*- 
ment on the subject ; and on the 20th. 
December, Mr Perceval brought for- 
ward the subject in the House of 
Commons. 

23. The basis of his proposition was 
the resolutions which were the ground- 
work of Mr Pitt’s regency bill, concern- 
ing which there was so vehement a de- 
bate in 1788; and they were as follows: 
— 1. That the king being prevented by 
indisposition from attending to the 
public business, the personal exercise 
of the royal authority has been sus- 
pended ; 2. That it is the right and duty 
of parliament, as representing all the es- 
tates of the people of the realm, to pro- 
vide the means of supplying the defect 
in such a manner as the exigency of the 
case may seem to them to require ; 8. That 
for this puiq^ose the Lords and Com- 
mons should determine in what manner* 
the royal assent should be given bills 
wliich had passed both houses of parlia- 
ment, and how the exercise of %0 power* 
and authority of the crown BiKaifl.^^be 
put in force during the continuance'tif' 
the king’s indisposition. The great fea- 
ture of all these resolutions was, that- 
they were a proceeding by hill and not 
by address ; and although such a course 
involved the anomalous absurdity of 
the royal assent being held to be val- 
idly interposed by commission, under* 
the authority of parliament, to a bill for 
regulating the royal functions, and set- 
tling the party by ^hom they should 
be exercised, at a time when the royal 
person was confessedly incapable of ad- 
hibiting such consent; yet such an as- 
sumption of power by parliament was- 
thought no unwarrantable stretch in 
such circumstances, when the legisla- 
ture was de facto resolved into two of 
its elements, and yet the actual exist-' 
ence of the monarch precluded the 
heir -apparent from ascending the* 
thrane in virtue of the law of heredi- 
tary succession. 

24. It w*as intimated, at the same* 
time, that it was the intention of goy*' 
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ernment \o bring forward a bill, vest- 
ing all the w)wers of the crown in the 
Prince of Wales, to administer the af- 
faiA of the country in the name and 
on the behalf of his majesty, under no 
other restriction except such securities 
for the safety and comfort of the royal 
person, and the easy resumption of his 
authority in the event of recovery, as 
might appear necessary, and a certain 
restriction for a limited time of the 
prerogative of creating peers. Tliese 
propositions were the subject of anxious 
debate in the two houses of parliament, 
and the ai^iments advanced on both 
sides are worthy of notice even in a 
European history, as involving the fun- 
damental principles on which constitu- 
tional monarchies arc rested. Tire first 
proposition passed unanimously; the 
second, declaring the right of parlia- 
ment to supply the defect, did the like, 
with the single dissentient voice of Sir 
Francis Burdett ; but ux)on the third, 
which declared that parliament should 
proceed by hill to fix the person who 
was t(^xercise the royal authority, the 
Oppoi^iontooktheirstand. An amend- 
ment, that an address should be pre- 
sented^^tlie Prince of Wales praying 
him^tO take upon himself the royal 
functions, was proposed by Mr Poii- 
sonby, and on it the main debate took 
pkce. 

25. On the part of the Opposition, it 
was ai^uedbyMr Pousonby, Sir Samuel 
Romilly, and Earl Grey: — ‘‘The case 
which at present calls for the interpo- 
sition of parliament, is the absence of 
the kingly poAver ; and that not owing 
to his abdication or to the failure of 
heirs, but to the incapacity of the ex- 
isting monarch fib execute the duties 
of the royal office. In dealing with so 
delicate a matter, one bordering so 
closely on the very foundations of gov- 
ernment, it is of the last im^)ortance 
to adhere to the rules established by 
former precedent, and, in tlic absence 
of positive enactment, proceed in the 
paths of ancient usage. What, then, in 
similar circumstances, have our ances- 
tors done ? At the Restoration in : 
1661, the basis of the whole change | 
was the declaration of Charles II. from j 
Breda; and this declaration, with the | 


letter from the king which accom- 
panied it, vras delivered on the 25th 
April; and between that and the 29tli 
of May, when the Restoration took 
place, an application was made from 
the Commons to the Lords to put the 
great seal in activity, as without it the 
proceedings of the courts of law were 
stopped; but this the House of Peera 
declined, and the Commons, sensible 
that their application was absuixl and 
unconstitutional, gave up the proposi- 
tion. Again at the Revolution, when 
James II. had left the country, and the 
throne was thereby vacant, what did 
parlivunent do ? Did they proceed by 
bill to settle tlio person who was to 
succeed to the crown, and go through 
the farce of affixing tho great seal to 
an act when there was no sovereign on 
the throne? No. Even in that extreme 
case, wlicn the liberties and religion of 
tho whole nation were at stake, and con- 
stitutional principles Avero so Avell un- 
derstood from tlie recent discussion they 
liad undergone during the great Rebel- 
lion and at tho Restoration, they never 
dreamt of such an anomaly, but con- 
tented themselves Avith simply address- 
ing tho Prince of Orange to cull a pnr- 
liaincnt; and, AA'lien it aasombled, they 
read the great compact betAveeu king 
and people, the Bill of Rights, and im- 
mediately proclaimed W illiam andMary 
King and Queen of Great Britain. If 
proceeding by address Av;is the proper 
course in the greater cause and on tlie 
greater emergency, it must be consid- 
ered sufficient in the lesser. 

26. “ With regard to tho proceeding 
by bill, its absurdity is so manifest, 
that the only surprising thing is, hoAV it 
OA'cr could have boon thought of. It 
is matter of universal notoriety, that 
every bill must have tho royal assent 
before it becomes law ; and, if that is 
the case in ordinary instances, how 
much more must it hold in that most 
momentous of all fegislativo enact- 
ments, the succession of the crown? 
Now, by tho 33d of Henry VIII., the 
royal asseJlt must4»o given by the King 
peraonally in parliament, or by com- 
missioners appointed by letters-patent 
under the royal sign-manual. Is his 
majesty at present capable of giving 
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his consent in either of these ways? 
Confessedly not; and if so, then the 
proposed biU, though it may have 
passed both houses of parliament, must 
ever want the authority of law. On 
what pretence, then, can we assume to 
do by fiction, and by an artificial and 
operose proceeding, what, in x)oiut of 
fact, is universally known to be impos- 
sible ? Other precedents in older times, 
still more precisely in point, might be 
quoted; but these considerations seem 
so decisive of the matter at issue, as to 
render their examination unnecessary. 

27. “It may bo conceded that the 
two houses of parliament, and they 
alone, have the right to supply a defi- 
ciency, whether temporary or perma- 
nent, in the executive; but the ques- 
tion is, what is the proper and consti- 
tutional form for them to proceed on 
upon the occasion ? It is just as pos- 
sible to tell the heir-apparent what re- 
strictions are to bo imposed on his 
authority, in the address which calls 
upon him to exercise the functions of 
royalty, as in the bill which confers its 
powers upon him. If it is deemed ad- 
visable to place the custody of the 
monarch in the hands of the Queen, 
and to give her majesty the ajipoint- 
ment of the great officers of his house- 
hold, as well as the power of taking 
the initiative in restoring him to the 
throne upon his convalescence, is it to 
be presumed that the Prince Regent, 
even when he had assumed the powers 
of royalty, in consequence of the ad- 
dress of the two houses, would refuse 
his concurrence to such an ariange- 
ment ? It is true, in this wiiy the limi- 
tations which parliament may deem 
necessaiy upon his power, may not 
form fundamental parts of the Regent’s 
authority ; but you have just the same 
security that he will assent to them 
as to any other bill which has passed 
both houses, as to which there is no 
instance of a rejection since the Revo- 
lution. It is no answer to these objec- 
tions to say, the same thine was done 
in 1788, and thatepreceddnt should 
now be followed. The times, the cir- 
oumstances of the empire, were ess^^n- ; 
tislly different in the two cases : then 
the wef danger apprehended was from | 


the royal prerogative ; now a crippled 
executive is the greatestcalamity which 
the country, beset with dangers, cguld 
encounter.” 

28. On the other hand, it was con- 
tended by Mr Canning, Mr Perceval, 
and Lord Castlereagh: — “Not the right 
and power of parliament to supply the 
present defect, but the mode of exer- 
cising it, is in question. That great 
and serious difficulties lie in the way 
of either of the two methods which 
might be followed, may at once be ad- 
mitted : but the question is, not whe- 
ther either mode of proceeding is un- 
exceptionable, but to which the least 
important objections can be stated. It 
is no fault of ours that we are placed 
in a situation at once painful and per- 
plexing : our duty is to deal with these 
difficulties in the most legal and con- 
stitutional manner which existing cir- 
cumstances will admit. To object to 
either of the methods of proceeding (by 
bill or address) its own inherent diffi- 
culties and embarrassments, is only to 
say, in other words, that we ar^laced 
in a situation in the highest degree 
perplexing. That, however, is notour 
own act, but that of Providtqpe, and 
we must deal with it as our aned^prs 
have done. Every catastrophe which 
suspends or dissolves the hereditary 
succession to the throne, is necessarily 
involved in such difficulties : the only 
point for consideration is, what is the 
best mode of getting out of them ? 

29. “ Now, what precedent does for- 
mer usage afford to guide us in such 
perplexities ? The example of the Re- 
storation cannot with any propriety be 
referred to on this sguestion ; because 
then an exiled monarch was to be re- 
stored to a right of which he hod been 
forcibly and unjustly deprived, and an 
acknowledged title to be simply pro- 
claimed and re-established. Can this 
be affirmed to be the predicament in 
which we stand at this moment? Un- 
questionably not ; for we have now no 
pre-existing right to declare, but a con- 
tingency unforeseen ^ the existing 
law to provide for. Ihen, as to the 
precedent of the Revolution, splendid 
and cheering as the recollection of that 
great event must always be to English- ' 
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men, it be wise in parliament, be- 
fore they permit their feelings to be 
carried away by it, to consider well 
whether it has any application to the 
ciicumstanees in which we are now 
placed. Was the object of parliament, 
at that period, to provide for the care 
and custody of the person of the mon- 
arch t Was it to provide for his return 
to the government of the country upon 
his restoration to health? Was it to 
erect a temporary sovereignty during 
the incapacity of the monarch who, it 
was hoped, would soon be restored to 
health? Was it not, on the contrary, 
to provide against the restoration of 
James — to erect a barrier against his 
return, and defend the crown, which 
they proposed to transfer, against the 
hostile axjproach of its ancient posses- 
sor? 

30. “The argument, founded upon 
the incompetency of applying the Great 
Seal to an act of parliament during the 
incapacity of the sovereign, is founded 
on no logical principle. Admitting 
that a fiction of law is adopted— an 
irregulA and absurd proceeding, if 3 ^ou 
will, carried on when two branches of 
the legislature authorise the symbol 
of tjm consent of the third to be affixed 
to wir bill without the knowledge or 
consent of that other — does not this 
arise necessarily from the melancholy 
event which for a time liiis resolved 
government into two of its elements, 
and compelled them to provide them- 
selves for the public service with only 
the presumed or feigned consent of the 
third? It is surely a singular remedy 
for the unfortunate incapacity of one 
branch of the cons^tution, to proceed 
necessarily to inca^citate the remain- 
ing branches. The proceedings at the 
time of the Revolution were wise, just, 
and necessary, because there was no 
other mode of proceeding practicable 
at that period, when government was 
dissolved, and no legislative measure, 
even in the most informal style, could 
be adopted; but, because such a pro- 
ceeding was proper then, does it follow 
that the same precedent should be fol- 
lowed now, when no such necessity | 
exists? And is not the proposal to do , 
in ti^e forcible language of Mr| 


Burke, ‘ to make the extreme medicine 
of the constitution its daily bread?’ 

81. “ We have now a parliament full, 
free, and so constituted as to be per- 
fectly competent to pinvide for the 
exigency that exists. What analogy 
is there between such a situation, and 
that at the Revolution, when the very 
convocation of a parliament was the 
first step to be taken, and that could 
only be done by address to fhe Prince 
of Orange? Admitting the absurdity 
of applying the Great Seal, in the 
King’s name, to a bill which has passed 
both houses, when there is no sove- 
reign on the throne, the same difficulty 
exists in as great a degree to the whole 
proceedings of the regency during the 
King's life, which, contrary to the fact, 
speak in the King’s name, and profess 
to utter his will. The question of a 
regency, it is historically known, was 
discussed at the Revolution, and re- 
jected as unsuitable to the circum- 
stances which then existed ; and this 
renders that precedent directly hostile 
to the proceeding by address in the 
present instance. The older precedents 
so standing, and such being the equal 
balance of difficulties or incompeton- 
cies on either side, what remains for 
iis but to act upon the latest and most 
important authority, that of x>arliament 
on the king’s illness in 1788, which 
was adopted after the fullest discus- 
sion, in circumstances precisely x>aral- 
Icl to the x^resent, and with the assist- 
ance of all the light to be derived from 
the greatest constitutional lawyers and 
statesmen who ever adorned the Brit- 
ish senate ?” 

Upon this debate, parliament, by a 
large majority in both houses, sup- 
posed the resolutions proposed by 
ministers, that is, th'e proceeding by 
bill ; the numbers being in the Comraous 
269 to 1.57 ; in the Lords 100 to 74. 

32. The details of J^he regency bill 
were afterwards brought forward, and 
discussed with great spirit and minute- 
ness in committees of both houses of 
parliament.^ Most af the clauses were 
adopted with no other than verbal al- 
terations ; but a protracted debate took 
place on the clause which proposed to 
lay the Regent for twelve months 
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under certain restrictions) especially in 
the royal prerogative of creating peers, 
•or call^g the eldest sons of peers to 
the upper house by writ. These re- 
atriotions, however, for that period, 
■were inserted in the bill by a majority 
in the lower house of twenty-four ; the 
numbers being two hundred and twen- 
ty-four to two hundred — a majority 
which fell on the matter of the limita- 
■tion as to creating peers, to sixteen in 
the Commons, and in the Lords to six. 
This rapid diminution of the ministe- 
rial majority clearly indicated what an 
insecure tenure ministers were con- 
ceived to have of their places, and how 
atrongly the now confirmed malady of 
tho sovereign, and the known partial- 
ity of the Prince of Wales' for the 
Whig party, had come to influence that 
numerous party in parliament — the 
waverers- — in the line of policy they 
thought it expedient to adopt. The 
Queen, by the bill, had the aiipoiut- 
inciit of all the offices connected with 
the King^s household, and certain forms 
were prescribed, according to wliicli 
sIio was to take tho initiative in pav- 
ing tho way for his restoration to power 
in the event of his convalescence. But 
in the all-important matter of the ap- 
X)ointment of a ministry, the Regent 
Wiis invested, without any restriction, 
with the whole royal prerogative ; and 
it was universally thought that tho 
first use ho would make of his newly- 
acquired power would be to dismiss 
the present ministers, and call Lords 
^ Grey and Grenville to tho liead of his 
’councils. Thus modified, tho bill ap- 
pointing tho Regent ]nissed tho House 
of Loi*d3 on tho 29th January, by a 
majority, however, only of eight ; and 
on the 6th February the royal assent 
was given by commis.siou, and the 
Great Seal, the object of so much con- 
tention, affixed to the bill ; upon which 
the Prince of Wales immediately enter- 
ed on whole functions of royalty, 
by the title of the Prince Regent. 

83. On ciJmly considering the sub- 
ject of vehexxmnt contention and 
narrow division in noth houses of par- 
liamentk it cannot but strike the most 
inconsiderate observer, how remarkable 
it was that the two gi^at parties who 
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divided the state took, upon this con- 
stitutional question, sides diameft'i<^lly 
opposite to what might have been ex- 
pected from their previous principles— 
the Whigp supporting now, ks in 1788, 
the doctrine of the hereditaiy inherent 
right of the heir- apparent to the re- 
gency, during a contingency not pro- 
vided for by the Act of Settlement or 
the constitution, and the Tories exert- 
ing all their efforts, equally as in the 
djiys of Mr Pitt, to negative the heir- 
aiiparent’s claim dejurc to the regency, 
and to confer it on him by act of par- 
liament only, and under such restric- 
tions as to the two houses of tho legis- 
lature might seem expedient. A me- 
morable instance of how much, even 
in the brightest days of national his- 
tory, the greatest men in public life 
are influenced by considerations of in- 
terest to themselves or their party, in 
preference to adherence to the poUtiCcil 
principles which they profess ; and of 
the ease with which the most consci- 
entious minds are unconsciously sway- 
ed by the persuasive voice of private 
advantage or public ambition.^ 

34. But if the merits of the argu- 
ments adduced on both sic^ on this 
occasion are considered, ^rnhowt re- 
ference to tho objects of present^ ad- 
vantage which either party had at heart, 
no doubt can be entertained that the 
Whigs, both in reason and on precedent, 
had the best of the dispute. Admit- 
ting that the constitution, as it at pre- 
sent exists, was originally formed by 
an exertion of tho national will, in op- 
position to, or ill constraint of, / the 
views of the reigning monarch, still no 
one can doubt th^ the occasions on 
which reference is w) bo made to par- 
liament to appoint the supreme exe- 
cutive magistrate, are extreme ones, 
and that recourse is not to be had to 
that tUtimum remediumy except in cases 
where no other mode of solving the 
difficulty and carrying on the govern- 
ment can be discovered. In Mr Burke’s 
words, already quoted, to act other- 
wise would bo to make the extreme 
medicine of the constitution its daily 
bread. An event so little contrary to 
the ordinary course of events that it 
unhappily occurred twice during tiio 
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life of the same monarch — ^viz., the in- 
eaniiiy or utter incapacity of the reign- 
ing sovereign— can hardly be said to 
be^an extreme case, unprovided for by 
the consl^itution, calling for a recur- 
rence to first principles, and warrant- 
ing two branches of the legislature in 
disposing of the third and the execu- 
tive magistracy. The right of heredi- 
tary succession — the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the monarchy — interfered with 
to the smallest possible extent at the 
Revolution, and then fixed de fuLwro 
on the firmest basis, clearly indicates 
the mode of solving the difficulty. 
The heir-apparent, if of competent age 
to undertake tho government — ^if not, 
the party entitled by law to tho re- 
gency during his minority — is the per- 
son to whom the interim duty of con- 
ducting the executive devolves, leaving 
it to parliament to make what provi- 
sion they please for the custody of the 
person of the fatuous monarch. 

35. The result which followed this 
interesting discussion in both houses 
of parliament was such as was little 
antieij'-flted, and one wliich, had it been 
foreseen, might possibly have inverted 
the sides which the Ministerial party 
and Oppdibition respectively took upon 
itadtferits. From the connection which, 
during his whole past life, had sub- 
sisted between the Princo of Wales 
and tho Whig party, and the close per- 
sonal intimacy in which he had long 
lived .with its principal leaders, it was 
universally expected that his first act, 
upon being elevated to the office of 
Prince Regent^ would have been to 
have sent for Lords Grey and Gren- 
ville, and intrusted them with the for- 
mation of a neWfldministratioD. In 
fact, the anticipation of this had, to- 
wards the close of the year 1810, sen- 
sibly^ diminished the ministerial majo- 
rity in both houses of parliament ; and 
by inspiring government with tho be- 
lief that their tenure of office was 
drawing to a close, and that an opposite 
system wouldimmediately be embraced 
by their successors, had impaired in a 
^ost serious manner, and at the most 
important crisis, their effortsf or the pro- 
secution of the war. The despatches 
of Wellington, during the momentous 


campaign of. 1810 and the commence- 
ment of 1811, are filled with observa- 
tions which, however guarded, i|^ow that 
ho felt he was not supported at home as 
ho ought to have been; that government 
threw upon him the whole responsi- 
bility connected with the continuance 
of the Peninsular struggle, and were 
either desponding of success after the 
disastrous termination of the Austrian 
war, or deemed exertion and expendi- 
ture thrown away, from a secret impres- 
sion that their ministerial career was 
nearlyatan end, andthatall continental 
resistance would be immediately abau- 
do tied by their successors. It was, there- 
fore, matter of no small surprise to all 
parties, and perhaps to none more than 
to the minister to whom it was ad- 
dressed, when the Prince Regent, im- 
mediately upon being invested Avith 
the powers of royalty, wrote a letter 
to Mr Perceval, announcing thiit ho 
had no intentions of making any change 
in tho administration ; and tho speech 
to parliament which he immediately 
afterwards delivered, differed in no re- 
spect, either in I’cgard to sentiments or 
expression, from what might have been 
anticipated had George III. been still 
discharging tho functions of royalty. 

30. Although this communication 
assigned as the reason, and the 8oh\ 
reason, for tho Regent continuing tho 
Tories in office, “the irresistible im- 
pulse of filial duty and affoctiou to his 
beloved and afflicted father, which led 
him to dread that any act on his part 
might, in the smallest degree, have the 
effect of interfering Avith the progress 
of his sovereign’s recovery;” yet the de- 
termination it contained to continue 
the present government in their places, 
even for a limited period, gave great 
umbrage to tho leaders of tho Whig 
party. They complained that, as ho 
was unrestricted in the choice of his 
ministers, no sufficient reason existed 
for the continuance in office of those 
to whom he had always been political- 
ly opposed; and they entertained an 
apprehonsisn, whi^ the events proved 
to be not unfound^, that the habits 
of official communication . Avith some of 
t-brt administration, and the social tal- 
ents of othersi might go far to obliter- 
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fite that repui^aoce to the Tory party 
'which the Prince had hitherto evinced. 
It Was ^nemlly expected, however, 
that he would still revert to his earlier 
friends when the year during which 
the restrictions were imposed by par- 
liament came to an end ; and the opin- 
ion was confidently promulgated by 
those supposed to be most in the Re- 
gent’s confidence, that February 1812 
would see the Whig party entirely and 
permanently in office. 

37. The event, however, again dis- 
appointed the hopes entertained by the 
Opposition. Early in January 1812, 
the administration sustained a loss by 
the resignation of Marquis Wellesley, 
the foreign secretaiy ; and the reasons 
assigned for this step were, that the 
ministry, of which Mr Perceval formed 
the head, could not be prevailed upon 
to carry on the war in the Peninsula 
on such a scale, as was either suited to 
the dignity of the kingdom, or calcu- 
lated to bring the contest to a success- 
ful issue. The Prince Regent, how- 
ever, earnestly pressed his lordship to 
retain the seals of office, which he con- 
sented to do in the mean time; but 
when the restrictions expired in Feb- 
ruary, and still no disposition to make 
a change of ministry was evinced, the 
resignation was again tendered, accom- 
panied by a statement that the new 
administration should be formed on an 
intermediate principle between instant 
concession to, and perpetual exclusion 
of, the Catholics, and with the under- 
standing that the war was to be car- 
ried on with adequate vigour. This 
second resignation was accepted, and 
Lord Castlereagh was appointed foreign 
secretary in room of the Marquis ; and 
in the mean time the Pnnee Regent, 
through the medium of the Duke of 
York, opened a communication with 
Lords Grey and Grenville, the object 
of which was to induce them, and some 
of their friends, to form part of the 
government on the principle of mutual 
concession and an extended basis. It 
was soon discovered howex^r, that the 
differences betweenthe leaders of the 
Whigs and Tories were insurmount- 
able, and the result was, that the ne- 
gotiation came to nothing. Shortly 


after, a motion by Lord Borin^on in 
the House of Peers, for an address to 
the Prince Regent^ praying for the for- 
mation of a ministiy upon an extended 
basis, was negatived by a majority of 
seventy-two. From what transpired 
in this debate, it was evident that a 
more vital question than even that of 
the conduct of the foreign war was 
now the obstacle to the formation of a 
coalition ministry; and that Catholic 
emancipation, to the ultimate conces- 
sion of which it was known Lord Wel- 
lesley was favourable, was the real 
point upon which iiTeconcilable differ- 
ences existed both in the cabinet and^ 
between some of its ministers and the 
throne. 

38. A dreadful and unexpected event, 
however, soon after gave rise to a re- 
newal of the negotiation, and appa- 
rently opened the way for the restora- 
tion of the Whigs to office, by the de- 
stmetion of their most formi^ble and 
uncompromising opponent. On the 
11th May, as Mr Perceval was enter- 
ing the lobby of the House of Com- 
mons, at a quarter past five o’d^ck, he 
was shot through the heart, and im- 
mediately afterwards expired. A cry 
arose, Where is the villain wRb fired ?” 
and immediately a man of the namo of 
Bellingham stepped forward, and mak- 
ing no attempt to escape, calmly said, 
** I am the unfortunate man ; my name 
is Bellingham : it is a private injury ; 
1 know what I have done ; it was a de- 
nial of justice on the pai*t of govern- 
ment.” He was forthwith seized and 
carried to the bar of the House of 
Commons, in which assembly, as well 
as in the Lords, the greatest agitation 
prevailed when thfi* calamitous event 
became known. Both houses without 
delay adjourned. A message of con- 
dolence was shortly after voted to the 
Prince Regent ; and on the 13th, Lord 
Castlereagh, on the part of the govern- 
ment, proposed, and Mr Pousonby, on 
that of the Opposition, seconded, a 
vote of £50,000 to the family of the 
deceased minister, and £2000 a-year 
annuity to his widow. It appearad, 
to the honour of this dismterested 
statesman, who had for yean directed 
the exchequer of the most opulent 
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exnj[^ in the world, that not only had 
he taken advantage of none of the 
means of enriching himself which were 
in hil power, but he had not even been 
euablea to make that moderate provi- 
sion for his &mily of twelve children 
which ordinary men, who have been suc- 
cessful in the legal profession, generally 
do. These provisions, to the honour of 
the Opposition and of human nature be 
it 8aid,passedthehousewithoutasinglo 
dissentient voice, though a debate took 
place upon the subsequent grant of 
£3000 a-year to the eldest son of Mr 
Perceval, after the demise of his mother, 
which was, however, carried by a large 
majority; and a monument in West- 
minster Abbey to his memoi’y, at the 
public expense, was also decreed. 

39. The trial of the assassin, as the 
courts were sitting, and as no length- 
ened citation of the prisoner is required 
bjr the English law except in cases of 
high treason, took place on the 15th, 
four days after the murder. He was 
found guilty, and executed on the 18 th 
in front of Newgate. His demeanour, 
both on 'the scaffold and in prison be- 
fore his death, was firm, calm, and self- 
possessed j^^e engaged in his religious 
exex^cs with fervour, but uniformly 
persiRed in denying his guilt, alleging 
that the death of Mr Perceval, which 
he always admitted, was a proper re- 
tribution for the minister’s neglect of 
his application for redress of private 
injuries. An attempt to prove him in- 
sane at the trial failed ; and a motion 
to have the trial postponed, to obtain 
evidence from a distance of his mental 
aberration, was refused by the court. 
Indeed his whole dqpeanour, though 
it indicated a degrefh of excitement on 
the subject of his real or supposed 
wrongs whichamounted to monomania, 

by no means such as to indicate 
that amount of mental derangement 
which readers an insane person irre- 
sponsible for his actions. 

40. It afterwards appeared, by the 
production of a letter on the subject 
from Lord Leveson Qower, the British 
ambauador at St Petersburg at the 
time^ in the House of Commons, that, 
though ho had sustained great patri- 
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monial losses in England and Russia, 
yet they had arisen (diiefly from his 
own intemperate conduct and language^ 
and that his supposed claims form* 
demnification against the British gov- 
ernment, and their alleged injustice in 
disregarding them, were entirely vision- 
ary. It is quite clear that he was the 
fit object of punishment, even though 
he had a sort of monomania on Ids 
real or supposed wrongs; for his aber- 
ration consisted in the exaggeration 
of these wrongs only, not in any in- 
sensibility to the guilt of murder, 
supposing them true. But though, in 
all probability, the result to the un- 
happy man would have been the same, 
and public justice in tho end would 
have required his execution, it must 
always bo regarded with regret, as a 
stain upon British justice, that the 
motion made, and earnestly insisted 
on by his counsel, to have the trial 
postponed for some days, to obtain 
evidence from a distance to establish 
his insanity, was not acceded to;* that 
a judicial proceeding, requiring beyond 
all others the most calm and delibe- 
rate consideration, should have been 
hurried over with a precipitance which, 
if not illegal, was at least unusual ; and 
that so glorious an opportunity of ex- 
hibiting the triumph of justice over the 
strongest and most general feelings of 
resentment should have been lost from 
a desire to accelerate, by a few days 
only, the execution .of the criminal. 

41. This tragic event reopened to 
the Whigs the path to power; for not 
only was the most determined oppo- 
nent of them, and of the Catholic 
claims, now removed, but a general 
wish was felt and openly expressed in 
the nation for the formation of an 
administration on an extended basis; 
which, sinking all minor points of dis- 
pute, and embracing the leading men 

^ Itis a striking proofof the progress which 
just principles have since made in our juris- 
prudence, that tho course horerecomroMded 
was precisely what Lord Denman and the 
Court of King% Benclw adopted on tho ar- 
raignment of M‘Naughton for the murder of 
Mr Drummond, whom he had mistoken for 
Sir Robert Peel, in Jatuu^ 184^ under cir- 
cumstances precisely similar. 
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of both parties, should combine the 
• whole talent of the nation in one 
phalanx, for the prosecution of the 
great contest in which it was engaged. 
This idea, so natural and apparently 
feasible to men inexperienced in pub> 
lie affairs — so impracticable to all ac- 
quainted with their real character, and 
&e vital questions on which irrecon- 
cilable differences exist between equally 
able and conscientious statesmen — had 
gotatthis period such hold of the minds 
of the people, that repeated motions 
were made in parliament, after Mr 
Perceval’s death, for the formation of 
a cabinet embracing the leading men 
of ability in all parties. On the 20th 
May a motion for an address to the 
Prince Regent, praying him to con- 
struct a cabinet on this principle, 
brought forward by Mr Stuart Wort- 
ley, ^ow Lord Wharncliffe), and sup- 
poi^d by the whole strength of the 
Whigs, was carried against ministers 
by a majority of four — the numbers 
being one hundred and seventy-four 
to one hundred and seventy. The 
subject was afterwards resumed with 
extraordinary anxiety, on more than 
one occasion, in both houses of parlia- 
ment; and in the course of these dis- 
cussions it transpired, both that the 
Prince Regent had taken the most 
decisive steps to carry into effect the 
wishes of the nation, and that the 
grand difficulty which obstructed the 
formation of a united administration 
was the question of Catholic emanci- 
pation. Lord Wellesley first received 
a commission to form a government; 
and, when he failed, that arduous duty 
was intrusted to Lord Moira. Lord 
Wcffiesley professed his willingness to 
take office on the principle of conces- 
sion to the Irish Romanists, of ade- 
quate vigour in the Peninsular War, 
and of a union of parties in the cabi- 
net; but the first principle the Prince 
Regent was not inclined to admit, and 
it was firmly rejected by Lord Liver- 
pool and the Tories in office. After 
some discussiongi his rd^al highness, 
through Earl Moira, conveyed a wish 
to Lords Qrey and Qrenville, that they 
and their friends should form a lead- 
part of the administration. Con- 


ferences took place accordingly; the 
differences about the Catholics of Ire- 
land and the Spanish war were got 
over; everything appeared on tite eve 
of a satisfactory adjustment, and no 
obstacles remained to prevent the re- 
turn of the Whigs to power, on all the 
principles for which they had so long 
contended, when the negotiation was 
suddenly broken off, and the Tories 
were once more firmly seated in office, 
by one of those unfoi'eseen and trivial 
obstacles which so often, in the affairs 
of state, derange the calculations of 
the wisest statesmen, and yet decide 
the fate of nations. 

42. In the course of Earl Moira’s 
discussions with Earl Grey and Lord 
Grenville, which from the first were 
conducted with the most perfect can- 
dour and good faith on both sides, a 
difficulty occurred as to the appoint- 
ment of tlie gi*eat officers of the royal 
household, which had not previously 
been anticipated, but which proved 
fatal to the whole negotiation, and 
to which events in subsequrat times 
have given an unlooked-for aegree of 
interest. It had generally, though not 
always, been the practice for the chief 
officers of the household t(Ate o^nged 
with an alteration of miuistry^upon 
the principle that a government could 
nut bo supposed to i)ossess the royal 
confidence, and must necessarily be 
hampered and restricted in its mea- 
sures, when persons belonging to an 
opposite and hostile party were in 
daily, almost hourly, communication, 
on the most intimate terms, with the 
sovereign. The Whig peers, in order 
to prevent such^ difficulty arising in 
a more advanced btage of the admin- 
istration, stated it os an indispensable 
condition of their accession to office, 
that they should enjoy the same privi- 
leges in this respect as had been ex- 
ercised by their predecessors on similar 
occiisions, and this preliminaiy led to 
secret conferences, more curious even 
than what passed at the public negotia- 
tions. “ Are you prepaid,” said Lord 
Moira to the Prince Regent^ to con- 
cede the appointment of the household^ 
to the leaders of the new administm- 
tion V* I am/’ answered the IViiica 
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Then,” replied the chivalrous noble- 
man, not one of your present ser- 
vants shall be displa^d : it is enough 
for the crown to yield the principle, 
without submitting also to the indig- 
nity of the removal.” To complete 
the extraordinaiy chances which tra- 
versed this momentous negotiation, 
Hr Sheridan, to whom LordYurmouth, 
on the part of the loixls of the house- 
hold, intrusted a message stating their 
readiness to solve the difficulty by re- 
signing, delayed to deliver this mes- 
sage till it was too late, in the hope of se- 
curing for his iiarty a triumph over the 
tlurone ; and Lord Moira, upon, the part 
of the Prince Regent, declined to make 
any such concession a fundamental 
condition of the administration; and 
thus the negotiation was broken ofi*. 

43. The PxHnce, irritated at what he 
deemed an unwarrantable interference 
with the freedom of choice and per- 
sonal comfort of tho sovereign, and 
acting under the direction of Lord 
Moira, who thought he liad yielded all 
that couM be required of tho crown, 
immedia&ly appointed Lord Liverpool 
first lord of tho treasury. All tho 
existing n^nisters w j continued in 
their jlaces. including Lord Castle- 
reaglRn the important otio of minis- 
ter of foreign afiairs; and the Tories, 
lately so near shipwreck, found them- 
selves, from the strong intermixture 
of personal feeling in the failure of 
the negotiations which had excluded 
their rivals, more firmly seated in power 
than ever. Lord Yarmouth, the high- 
est officer in the household, whoso ex- 
clusion from office was probably the 
principal object which the Whig leaders 
had in view in insluAing so much on 
this condition, afterwards stated in the 
House of Lords, that both ho himself, 
And also the other officers in the palace, 
were prepared to have resigned their 
offices the moment the ariungements 
for the formation of a new ministry 
were completed; and that all they 
wished for wu, that they themselves. 
And their severely, should be saved 
the pain of a dismis^ 

44. In reflecting, with all the lights 
of subs^uent experience, on the sin- 
gular f^ure of this important negotia- 


tion, it is impossible to doubt that 
^rds Grey and Grenville were right 
in the conditions which they so^rtfily 
insisted on as a condition of their tak- 
ing office. Tt is no doubt easy for the 
satirist to inveigh agiiinst the eager- 
ness for patronage W'hich induObs pub- 
lic men, after all questions of policy 
and principles of government havo 
been adjusted, to break off uegotia- 

upoii who is to havo the disposid^of 
domestic appointments ; and Mr Sheri- 
dan had a fair subject for his ridicule 
when bo said that bis friends the 
Whigs had fairly outdono James II., for 
ho had lost threo crowns for a mass, 
whereas they had lost the government 
of threo kingdomsfor threo white sticks. 
But all this notwithstanding, it is suf- 
ficiently clear that the Whigs, who 
could not have foreseen tho intended 
resignation of tho Tf)!^ officers of the 
household, were right in stipulating 
for a power, if necessaiy, to remove 
them. Household appointments, of 
no small moment even to private in- 
dividuals, are of vital consequence to 
kings, and still more to queens. Tho 
strongest intellect is seldom able to 
witlistiind the incessant influence of ad- 
verse opinions, delicately and skilful^ 
api)lied by i>ersous in intimate conn- 
dcnce, and possessing numerous op- 
portunities for successfully impressing 
them. If no man is a hero, still less 
is he a sage, to his vcdet-de-cliambre. 
It is in vain to say that the private in- 
clinations of the sovereign are to be 
consulted in preference to the wishes 
of his responsible ministers. House- 
hold a])poiiitments in a palace are, in 
truth, political situations, and must 
be in harmony wuth the principles of 
government which i)ublic opinion or 
external circumstances havo rendered 
necessary for the country. To decide 
otherwise is to impose upon ministers 
tho responsibility of office without its 
power; and hold up one government 
to the country as regulating its pub- 
lic concerns, ^hile another is in secret 
directing all its movements. 

45. But the failure of this moment- 
ous negotiation suggests another and 
a still more serious subject of oonsld- 
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eFAtion. All the great questions of 
policy, both in external and internal 
concewns, had been arranged between 
the sovereign and the new ministry. 
The difficulties of Catholic emancipa- 
tion, the Peninsular contest, and Ame- 
rican concession, had been satisfac- 
torily adjusted, and a vital change in 
the government and ^licy of the 
country was on the point of taking 
l^ace, when it was prevented, and Mr 
Pitt's system continued as the ruling 
principle, by a mere contest about the 
appointment of three household offi- 
cers 1 Yet what mighty interests, not 
only to Great Britein but to the hu- 
man race, were then at stake: and 
what wondrous changes in the course 
of events must have ensued, if this 
seemingly providential difference about 
the household officers had not arisen 1 
The contest with France, after a dura- 
tion of nearly twenty years, had at 
length reached its crisis. The rock of 
Sisyphus, rolled with such difficulty 
to the summit of the steep, was about 
to recoil. The negotiation with the 
Whigs was broken off on the 6th June. 
On the 13th of the same month Well- 
ington crossed the Portuguese frontier, 
and commenced the campaign of Sala- 
manca ; while on the 23d Napoleon 
passed the Niemen, and perilled his 
crown and his life on the precarious 
issue of a Russian invasion. The ex- 
pulsion of the French from the Penin- 
sula, the catastrophe of Moscow, the 
resurrection of Europe, were on the 
eve of commencing, when the con- 
tinued fidelity of England to the cause 
of freedom hung on the doubtful bal- 
ance of household appointments ! 

46. If a change of ministry had tak- 
en place at that time, the destinies of 
the world would probably have been 
changed. The Whigs, fettered by 
their continued protestations against 
the war, could not, with any regard 
to consistency, have prosecuted it with 
vigour. Their unvarying prophecies 
of disaster from the Peninsular con- 
test would have gMiralysAsd all the na- 
tional efforts in support of Welling- 
ton; their continued declamations on 
the neoessitv of peace would have led 
them to embrace the first opportunity 


of coming to an accommodation with 
Napoleon. Alexander, mindful of their 
refusal of succour after the battle of 
Eylau, would have been shaken in his 
resolution after the battle of Borodino. 
Sweden, unsupported by English sub- 
sidies, would not have ventured to 
swerve from the French alliance. The 
occupation of Moscow would have led^ 
to a submission destructive of the li- 
berties of Europe; or the retreat, un- 
threatened, from the north, would 
have been spared half its horrors ; at 
latest, peace would have been conclud- 
ed with the French Emperor at Prague. 
Wellington would have been with- 
drawn with barren laurels from the 
Peninsula; Euroi^e had been yet groan- 
ing under the yoke of militaiy power, 
and the dynasty of Napoleon still upon 
the throne. In contemplating the in- 
timate connection of such marvellous 
results with the apparently trivial 
question of household appointments 
in the royal palace of Great Britain, 
the reflecting observer, according to 
the temper of his mind, wUl indulge 
in the vein of pleasantry or ihe senti- 
ment of thanldulness. The disciples 
of Voltaire, recollecting hpw a similar 
court intrigue arrested the coqj^e of 
Marlborough's victories in one a^, and 
prolonged the popular rule in Great 
Britain in another, will inveigh against 
the subjection of human affairs to the 
direction of chance, the caprice of 
sovereigns, or the arts of courtiers ; 
while the Christian philosopher, im- 
pressed with the direction of ail earthly 
things by an Almighty band, wiU dis- 
cern in these apparently trivial events 
the unobserved springs of Supreme In- 
telligence; and conclude, that as much 
as royal partialities may be the uncon- 
scious instruments of reward to an up- 
right and strenuous, they may be the 
ministers of retribution to a selfish 
and corrupted age. 

47. George IV., who, probably from 
personal rather than public oonsiderar 
tions, was led to take this important 
step in the outset of his government, 
had the good fortune to wield the 
sceptre of Great Britain during the^ 
most glorious era in its long and mem- 
orable annals ; and yet no aqvereigu 
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ever owed so little to hie own indi- 
vidual wisdom or exertions. The tri- 
umphs which have rendered his age 
immOftal were prepared by other 
hands, and matured in a severer dis- 
cipline. It was his good fortune to 
succeed to the throne at a time when 
the seeds sown by the wisdom of pre- 
ceding statesmen, the valour of former 
warriors, and the steadiness of the last 
monarch, were beginning to come to 
maturity; and thus he reaped the har- 
vest prepared, in great part, by the la- 
bours of others. Yet justice must as- 
sign him a considerable place in the 
august temple of glory completed dur- 
ing his reign. If the foundation had 
been laid, and the structure was far 
; advanced, when he was called to its 
direction, he had the merit of putting 
the last hand to the immortal fabric. 
To the vast and unprecedented exer- 
tions made by Great Britain towards 
the close of the contest, he gave his 
cordial concurrence; he resisted the 
seducing offers of peace when they 
could havg^led only to an armed neu- 
trality; and, by his steady adherence 
to the principles of the Grand Alli- 
ance, he coi^ributed in no slight de- 
gree keep together its discordant 
elements, when they were ready to 
fall to pieces amidst the occasional 
disasters and frequent jealousies of 
the last years of the war. The un- 
precedented triumphs with which it 
concluded, and the profound peace 
, which has since followed, left little 
room for external exploits during the 
remainder of his reign ; and the mon- 
arch was of too indolent a disposition, 
though not of too linyted a range of 
intellectual vision, td influence those 
momentous internal changes which 
ensued, or take any part either in ad- 
vicing or retai*ding the vast revolu- 
tion of general thought which succeed- 
ed to the excitement and animation of 
the war. Yet history must at least 
award to him the negative merit of 
living done nothing to accelerate the 
ehang^ which mw up with such ex- 
tmordinaay rapdity during that pe- 
so fertile in intellectual innova- 
Mon; of having been the last man in 
his dominions who yielded to that mo- j 


mentouB alteration in their religious 
institutions which first loosened the 
solid fabric of the British empire* and 
of having left to his successors the 
constitution, at a period when it was 
seriously menaced by domestic distress 
and general excitement, unimpaired 
either by tyrannic encroachment or 
democratic innovation. 

48. If, from the comparatively blame- 
less and glorious picture of George 
IV.'s public administration, we turn 
to the details of his private life, and 
the features of his individual charac- 
ter, we shall find less to approve and 
more to condemn. Yet even there 
some alleviating circumstances may 
be found; and the British nation, in 
the calamities which hereafter may 
ensue from a failure of the direct line 
of succession, can discern only the na- 
tural result of the restrictions, equally 
impolitic and unjust, which it has im- 
posed, in their dearest concerns, on the 
feelings of its sovereigns. His talents 
were of no ordinary kind, and superior 
to those of any of the family. It is 
impossible to see the busts of the sons 
of George III. in Chantrey's gallery, 
without being at once convinced that 
the Prince of Wales had the most in- 
tellectual head of the group.* None 
could excel, few equal, his talents in 
conversation, or the ability with which 
he sustained it with the ablest and 
most intellectual men of the day. 
His tastes vrere cultivated; he had a 
high admimtion for the great works 
of painting; his ear in music was 
exquisite ; and although his passion 
in architecture was rather for the 
splendour of internal decoration than 
the majesty of exteimal effect, yet the 
stately halls of Windsor will long re- 
main an enduring monument of his 
• This is decisively established by the tes- 
timony of no ordinary observer, and certainly 
no partial judge. ** It may give you plea- 
sure," said Lord Byron to Sir Walter Scot^ 
to hear that the Prince Begont*s oulorium 
on you to mo was conveyed in language which 
would only suffer by my attempting to taro- 
scribe it; and with a tone and tMte which 
gave me a very high iwm of his abilitiei 
and accomplishments, which I had hitherto 
considered as confined to manners, certainly 
superior to those of any living gentienuin. 

— 'Lord Byron to Sir Walter Scott, July 
1822; Lockhart's Scotty ii. iOH 
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patrona^ of art in its highest branches. 
The jeuousy which generally exists 
betw^n the ruling sovereign and the 
heir-apparent early brought him into 
close connection 'with the leaders of 
the Whig party ; and for nearly fifteen 
years Carlton House was the grand 
rendezvous of all the statesmen, wits, 
and beauties, whom jealousy of the 
reigning power had thrown into the 
arms of the Opposition. 

49. This circumstance had a mate- 
rial influence on his futuro character. 
Accustomed from his earliest youth to 
the society, not merely of the most 
elegant but the most intellectual men 
of his age ; the companion, not less 
than the friend, of Burke and Fox, of 
Grey and Sheridan, he soon acquired 
that skill and delicacy in convei'sation 
which such intercourse alone can com- 
municate, and shone with the reflected 
light which so often, when presented 
by those habituated to such society, 
dazzles the inexperienced beholder, and 
supxflies, at least during the huum of 
social intercourse, tho want of original 
thought or solid acquirements. Yet 
his talents were not entirely acquired 
from the brilliant circle by which he 
was surrounded. His perceptions wei’O 
quick ; his abilities, wlien fairly roused 
either by the animation of conversa- 
tion or the lustre of external events, 
of a very high order ; and many of his 
holograph letters are a model of occa- 
sion^ felicity both in thought and 
expression.* His features were hand- 
some; his figure, in youth, graceful 
and commanding ; and both then, and 
when it was injured in maturer years, 
by tho hereditary corpulence of his 

* Tho following hologi*aph note, from tlio 
Prince Begent to tho Diiko of Wclliugtou, 
accompanied tho appointmuut of the latter 
08 Ficla-Marshal after the battle of Vibtoria: 
— ** Your glorious conduct is above all human 
praise, and far above any rcw’ard. I know 
no lauguo^ tho woi-ld atfords worthy to ex- 
press it. I feel I have nothing left to 
but devoutly to offer up niy prayer of grati- 
tude to Providonoo that it has, in its omni- 
potent bounty, blessed in^souutry and my- 
self with such a gAierol. You have sent mo^ 
among the trophies of your unrivallod £ime, 
the stoffof a French marabal. and I send tou 
in return that of England."— 7/t« Prince He- 
QEST to Welunoton, 3d July 1813,— Gub- 

woon, X. 533. 
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family, his manners were so perfectly 
finished, that he was universally ad- 
mitted to deserve the title which he 
acquired^that of the first gentlhman 
in Europe. 

60. But with those — ^no inconsider- 
able qualities, it is true, in a sovereign 
— the meed of praise due to his memory 
is exhausted, and there remains nothing 
but to do justice to the faults, and 
draw no screen over the many frailties, 
of his character. Thrown from the 
outset of life into the vortex of dissi- 
pation, without the necessity for exer- 
tion, which, in an humbler rank, or on 
a despotic throne, so often counteracts 
its pernicious effects, he soon became 
an ardent votary of pleasure ; and 
without descending to the degrading 
habits to which that propensity often 
leads, ho only rendered its sway on 
this account the more tyrannical and 
destructive to his character. Profuse,, 
extravagant, and unreflecting, he not 
only was throughout his whole life, 
before he mounted the throne, drown- 
ed in debt, but the systemp^.io pursuit 
f refined enjoyment involved him in 
many discreditable and unfeeling, and 
some dishonourable acts. Dissipation 
and profligacy in youth, indeed^^are so 
usual in princes, and arise so readily 
from the society with which they are 
surrounded, that they are to such per- 
sons peculiarly difficult of resistance ; 
but tlie passions of George IV., fretting 
against tlie unjust restrictions of the 
Marriage Act, led him into delinquen- 
cies of a more serious kind. His con- 
duct towards Queen Caroline, whatever 
the demerits of that princess may have 
been, was uiipaj^onablo ; for it began 
to bo imjust obfore those demerits 
could have been known, and continued 
to bo unfeeling after misfortime had 
expiated them by suffering. And if 
it be true, as is generally believed, that 
he gained possession of the person of a 
beautiful and superior woman, Mrs 
Fitzherbert, by a fictitious or elusory 
marriage cereinony, and subsequently, 
after having made his friends in pai*- 
liament deny its existence, deserted 
her, he was guilty of an action which 
passion cannot extenuate, and royalty^ 
should not excuse. He had more in- 
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formation and brighter abilities than 
his father, but not his sturdy honesty; 
his dissimulation ivas profound, and 
his Inends wece often the victims of 
his deceit. The last days of this for* 
tunate monarch and systematic volup- 
tuary were chiefly spent at Windsor, 
in the seclusion of elegant society, in- 
termingled with the brilliancy of con- 
versational talent. And if its noble 
halls were the scene of meretricious 
ascendancy, at least they were not dis- 
graced by open profligacy ; decency and 
seclusion threw a veil over irregular 
connections; and justice must admit 
that subjection to female charms was 
in his case more than usually pardon- 
able, from the unjust laws which had 
deprived him of a free choice in virtu- 
ous attachments, and the calamitous 
union which had denied him the bless- 
ings of domestic and filial love. 

51. It is a singular circumstance, 
that the statesman who, witli his sove- 
reign, was thus elevated to the helm at 
a crisis of unexampled difllculty, and 
when the national prospects were to all 
appearance gloomy in the extreme, was, 
almost from the moment of his eleva- 
tion, borne forward on an luiiiiterrupt- 
ed flood of success ; and that, though 
inf#ior in capacity to many of the 
great characters who had preceded him 
iu the struggle, he exceeded them all in 
the felicity of his career, and the glo- 
rious events which, under his admin- 
istration, were so deeply engraven on 
the monuments of history. Much of 
this extraordinary prosperity is doubt- 
less to be ascribed to his singular good 
fortune. He had the almost unprece- 
dented felicity of being called to the 
highest place in i^ovemment at the 
ve^ time when the tide, which over 
exists in the afiaira of men, was begin- 
ning to turn ; when the stream-flow of 
Napoleon’s triumphs was changing to 
ebb ; and when the constancy of Bri- 
tain, long conspicuous in adverse, was 
to be rewarded by a bright train of 
prosperous fortune. Like his royal 
master, Qeorge IV., he thus reaped, 
with little exertion of his own, the 
fruits of the seed sown by the efforts 
of others ; and was called, during his 
lengthened ministry, rather to mode- 


rate the vices consequent on excessive 
prosperity, than to sustain the nation- 
al spirit under the trials of promoted 
and searching adversity. 

52. Justice, however, must assign to 
Lord Liverpool, if not the highest, at 
least a considerable place, among the 
great men who threw such imperish- 
able gloiy over the annals of Britain 
during the latter period of the war. 
His capacity could not have been the 
least who stood foremost in rank 
through those memorable years. Grant- 
ing to Alexander, Wellington, and Cas- 
tlereagh, the merit of having been the 
main instruments in the deliverance of 
Europe, the British premier may at 
least justly lay claim to the subordi- 
nate but important merit of having 
sti'cnuously supported their efforts, and 
furnished them witli the means of 
achieving such important triumphs. 
His jiiflgmoiit in council, temper in de- 
bate, and conciliation in diplomacy, ad- 
mirably seconded their heroic efforts. 
The resources brought by England to 
bear upon the fortunes of Europe, at 
the close of the struggle, were imex- 
ampled since the beginning of the 
world ; and if the spirit of the nation 
put them at his disposal, no small wis- 
dom and skill were disjdayed in the 
use which ho made of them, Notwith- 
staiiding all their successes, the allied 
sovereigns were sometimes, from the 
jealousies and separate interests inhe- 
rent in so y«a3t a coalition, exposed to 
serious divisions; and on these occa- 
sions the judgment and prudence of 
Lord Liverpool were of the highest ser- 
vice to the common cause. He could 
not be called a powerful debater, and 
his speeches made little impression at 
the time on either house of jmrlia- 
ment; but they abounded in valuable 
matter and sound argument, and few 
afford, on a retrospect, a more lumin- 
ous view of the principles which sway- 
ed the government at many of the 
most important periods of the war. 
His i)rivate life was irreproachable, his 
domestic habits pure and amiable ; and, 
like all the grea? statesmen of that 
heroic period, he long held the hij^- 
est offices, and disposed of uncounted 
wealth, without a spot .upon hia integ- 
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rity, or bavisg conferred a more than 
m^erate shaie of patronage on his 
connections. 

58. He held a respectable place, how- 
ever, in the second class of statesmen 
only, and did not belong to that of the 
master-spirits of mankind. He had 
not sufficient vigour of character, or 
reliance on his own judgment, to take 
a decided line in any arduous crisis. 
His maxim always was to temporise 
and avoid difficulties, rather than brave 
the danger in the outset. Under a 
calm and dignified deportment, and 
the most unrufiled suavity in debate, 
lie concealed an anxiety of tcmpdr and 
«dread of responsibility, which often 
:appeared painfully conspicuous at the 
council board, and rendered him unfit 
to hold the helm in any period of real 
■danger. He had neither the ardour 
of genius, nor the strength of intellect, 
nor the heroism of valour in his char- 
iicter. Clear-sighted as to immediate, 
his vision was defective as to remoter 
dangers. Judicious and prudent in 
oounsel in ordinary times, he was a 
dangerous adviser in cases of difficulty, 
und exercised a ruinous influence on 
the ultimate foitunes of his countiy. 
Ho was mainly instrumental in intro- 
ducing, after the close of the war, that 
seductive policy which purchases pre- 
sent favour by sacrificing future re- 
sources, and wins the applause of the 
existing multitude by risking the cen- 
sure of the thinking in eveiy future 
The popularity, accordingly, of 
his government, during the fifteen 
years that he remained prime-minister, 
was unprecedented ; opposition seemed 
to have disappeared in parliament, as 
it was thought to have expired in the 
countiy. But amidst all these seduc- 
tive appearances, tlie elements of future 
discoid were preparing. The sinking- 
fund was fatally encroached upon, with 
the general concurrence of the unthink- 
ing multitude ; indirect taxes, the pil- 
lar of public credit, were repealed to 
an unnecessary and ruinous extent; 
a vast and uncal^ • fore* monetaxy 
change spread unprocedented discon- 
tent through the industrious classes ; 
the people were habituated to the per- 
nidouB fiatteiy that their voice is wis- 


dom, and must be obeyed; and out of 
the calm whidi was thought to be per- 
petual arose the tornado which revolu- 
tionised the constitution. • 

54. The year 1811 beheld the ex- 
tinction of the absurd and exaggerated 
discontent against the Duke of York, 
which, for factious purposes, had been 
raised two years before. Colonel 
Wardle, the principal agent in produc- 
ing the clamour, had long since re- 
turned to obscurity; the want of the 
Duke*B intimate acquaintance with the 
business of the Horse-Guards, and ac- 
tive zeal for the interests of the army, 
had long been severely felt ; and on 
the 25tli May 1811, uter somewhat 
more than two years spent in a private 
station, he was again, with the general 
concurrence of the nation and the uni- 
versal approbation of the army, rein- 
stated in his office of commander-iu- 
chief, which ho held during the whole 
remainder of the war. The subject 
was brought forward by Lord Milton 
in parliament shortly after it occurred ; 
but the result only tended to demon- 
strate, in the most decisive manner, 
the total revolution which public opin- 
ion had undergone regarding it. Ihe 
debate was feebly conducted on the 
part of the Opposition; when fiord 
Milton put the case hypothetically, tlmt 

the Duke might have been the vic- 
tim of a foul conspiracy,” a universal 
cheer burst from all parts of the house, 
and the motion to have the appoint- 
ment censured was negatived by a ma- 
jority of two hundred and forty-nine 
— the numbers being two hundred and 
ninety-six to forty-seven. If any doubt 
could still exist on the justice as well 
as expedience of tffiu step, it would be 
removed by the contemporaiy testi- 
mony of Wellington. “ 1 rejoice most 
sincerely,” said he, ** at the reappoint- 
ment of the Duke of York as com- 
mander-in-chief. The arrangement is 
not less a matter of justice to him than 
of benefit to the public interests ; and it 
has been so admirably timed th^t the 
motion of Lord Milton is likely to be 
advantageous to the Duke’s, charac- 
ter.” 

55. Two circumstances during the 
years 1810 and 1811, convulsed the 
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internal frame of society to an eztraor- 
dinary degree, and are deserving of no- 
tice even in a general history. These 
were the parliamentary proceedings 
against Sir Francis Burdett for con- 
tempt of the House of Commons, and 
the general distress which led to the 
Luddite disturbances. Sm Francis 
Burdett is a statesman who, for near- 
ly half a century, took so prominent a 
part in English parliamentary history, 
that he deserves a place in the portrait- 
gallery of the age. Endowed by nature 
with no ordinaiy talents, an accomplish- 
ed scholar, an eloquent speaker, an inde- 
fatigable senator, the master of a splen- 
did fortune, and connected both by po- 
sition in society and family alliances 
withthehigher branches of thenobility, 
he was yet for the greater part of his 
political career the ardent friend of the 
people; the adored, often rash and 
dangerous, champion of popular rights ; 
a zealous advocate of parliamentary 
reform in its widest sense — an ex- 
tended suffrage. Catholic emancipa- 
tion, an^all the objects which the ex- 
treme section of the Whig party had 
at heart. But he was at the same time 
at bottom a sincere friend to the mon- 
archy, ancTpursued these objects from 
a bilief, sincere and honest, though 
now proved to be mistaken, that such 
changes, even if pushed to their ut- 
most limits, were not inconsistent with 
the security of property,’ the stability 
of the altar, and the existence of the 
throne. A sense of this enxir caused 
him in the close of life, after the effect 
of the Reform Bill had become appar- 
ent, to join the conservative ranks; but 
at the period with which we are now 
engaged he was tbS most furious op- 
ponent of the oligarchy who, ho con- 
ceived, directed the national councils; 
and "England's pride and Westmin- 
ster's glory,” as he was termed by 
his potwfdloping constituents in that 
borough, was ever in the foremost ranks 
of those who declaimed with most as- 
perity against ministerial influence and 
parliamentaiy corruption. 

66. He had long inveighed in no 
measured strains against the Tory ma- 
jority by which the proceedings of the 
House of Commons were controlled; 


but as most of these declamations were 
pronounced within the walls of parlia- 
ment, they were beyond the aeach of 
animadversion. At length, however, 
he laid himself open to attack in a more 
vulnerable quarter. A violent demo- 
crat, named John Gale Jones, had pub- 
lished a resolution of a debating club 
of which he was president, which the 
House of Commons deemed a libel on 
their proceedings, and that assembly 
had in consequence sent him to New- 
gate for breach of privilege. Sir Fran- 
cis more than once brought this matter 
under the consideration of the House, 
and strongly contended, though in 
vain, that parliament had no legal 
power of their own authority to punish 
a person for an offence cognisable in 
the ordinary courts of justice, even 
though it did contain a hbel on their 
proceedings, and that the warrant of 
commitment was illegal and a breach 
of the liberties of the subject. The 
House overruled these arguments by a 
majority of 153 to 14. Upon this Sir 
Francis published a letter to his con- 
stituents in Cobbett’s Weelly lle^jisUw^ 
which, among other passages of strong 
invective, declared that the real ques- 
tion was, " Whether our liberty be still 
to be secured to us by the laws of our 
forefathers, or to lie at the absolute 
mercy of a part of our fellow-subjects, 
collected together by means which it 
is not necessary for me to describe. 
They have become, by buigage tenure, 
the proprietors of the whole legisla- 
ture ; and in that capacity, inflated 
with their high-flown and fanciful 
ideas of majesty, they assume the 
sword of prerogative, and lord it equally 
over the king and people.” 

57. The House of Commons, upon 
this letter being brought before them, 
passed a resolution, by a majority of 
190 to 152, that Sir Francis be com- 
mitted to the Tower. Great doubts 
were entertained in the first instance 
by the Speaker, whether his warrant* 
which was immediately issued, would 
authorise the brewing open of Sir 
Francis's house, which was barricaded, 
and where he remained without moving 
out. The Attorney -general, (Sir V. 
Gibbs), however, gave it as his opinion 
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that ent^ might be mode good by ! 
force, if it ooald not otherwise be ob- 
tained ^ and the sergeant-at-arms ac- 
cordingly^ on the day following, forc- 
ed his way in by the aid of a police | 
force, supported on the outside by the j 
military. Sir Francis was found in’ 
his library, surrounded by his family, 
and employed, with a somewhat strain- 
ed effort for theatrical effect, in mak- 
ing his son translate Magna Ckarta. 
Having made such a show of resistance 
as to demonstrate that he yielded to 
oompulsion, he was conveyed under a 
military escort to the Tower, where 
. ho remained a prisoner till the close 
of the session of parliament. Serious 
riots occun*ed, and some lives were lost, 
on the evening of the day on which the 
imprisonment took place, chiefly in con- 
sequence of an erroneous report which 
was spread that the Tower guns had 
fired upon the people. Sir Francis af- 
terwat^ wrote an intemperate letter to 
the Speaker on the alleged illegality of 
the proceeding, which, however, the 
House liad the good sense, having ex- 
hausted their powem of chastisement, 
to pass over without farther notice. 


argued with the greatest ability by the 
Attorney-general* on the one side, and 
Sergeant (afterwards Mr Justice) Hoi- 
royd on the other. The Court of Kingfs 
Bench, however, sustained the defence 
for both, that they acted under the or- 
ders of a competent authority, and that 
the privileges of parliament had not 
been exceeded, and could not be ques- 
tioned in a court of law. 

58. Upon this case it has been ob- 
served by Mr Coleridge : — " The Hous& 
of Commons must of course have the 
power of taking cognisance of offences- 
against its own rights. Sir Francis 
Burdett might have been properly 
sent to the Tower for the speech which 
he made to the House ; but when 
afterwards he published it in Cob- 
bett, and they took cognisance of it 
as a breach of privilege, they violated 
the plain distinction between privilege 
and law. As a speech in the House, 
the House could alone animadvert upon 
it, consistently with the effective pre- 
servation of its most necessary prero- 
gjitive of freedom of debate ; but when 
that speech became a book, men the 
law was to look upon it ; and thei’e 


Meanwhile, the imprisoiuKl baronet re- 
ceived a great variety of addresses from 
various popular assemblies in the king- 
dom, and the House of Commons w;\s 
deluged with petitions* for his libem- 
tion. But they continued firm ; and 
Sir Francis remained in confinement 
till the prorogation of parliament, when 
the ijower of the assembly which com- 
mitted him having ceased, he was of 
course liberated. Great x^repamtioiis 
for his triumphal procession through 
the city to his residence in Piccaclilly 
were made by the populace, and serious 
apprehensions of disturbances were en- 
tertained ; but he had the good sense 
or humanity not to bring his partisans 
into tho risk which such a demonstra- 
tion would have occasioned, by return- 
ing privately to his house by water. 
He oiterwai'ds brought actions at law 
Against the Speaker of tho House of 
Commons, for damages on account of 
illegal seizure, houfebreaking, and im- 
prisonment; and against Loi^ Moira, 
the Governor of tlM Tower, for unwar- 
rantable detention ; and the case Wiis 


being a law of libel commensurate with 
every possible object of .atmek in the 
state, privilege, which acts or ouglitt to 
act only as a substitute for other laws, 
could have nothing to do with it.*' In 
these observations of the philosophic 
sage, there is milSli subject for anxious 
reflection in the breast of every friend 
to real freedom. It is the essentisd 
chai'acteristic of such a blessing, that 
it renders law omnipotent and personal 
Xirivilege quiescent. The monarch may 
X^unish an insult offered to his autho- 
rity, but ho must dhso by prosecutions 
in his own courts of law, and by prov- 
ing the accused party guilty before a 
jury of his subjects. There is not only 
the same, but a much stronger reason, 
why a numerous assembly of the legis- 
lature should be constrained to enforce 
the respect due to their authority or 
deliberations, when instdted out of 
their own presence, and not at the mo- 
ment interfering with their discussions, 
in tho same way: for in their case 

Mr Sergeant Shepherd, afterwards 
Chief Baron of Scotland. W 
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numbers destroy responsibility with- were ve^ different, and either arosfr 
out conferring wisdom, while ambition necessarily from the progress of socle- 
womens the sense of justice without ty, or might have been easUj^ avoided 
adding to the capacity for jud^ent. by a more prudent j>olicy on the part 
In Ihis respect there is no difference of the British merchants and govem- 
whether the assembly is of a popular ment. Machinery at that period had 
or aristocratic class ; whether it is sub> taken one of its great starts in the- 
ject to the caprices of a tyrant major- application of its powers to manufac- 
ity, or swayed by the influence of a turing industry. The mule and the- 
corrupt court. Human nature is al- spinning-jenny, the vast improvements 
ways the same, and the danger of ty- of Arkwright and Cartwight, had been 
ranny is not the less formidable that its added to the immortal discovery of 
powers are wielded by a multitude of Watt; and the openxtivo classes, in 
tyrants. Under pretence of maintain- great part doi^rived of their employ- 
ing the inviolability of their own privi- ment by the change, brooded in sullen 
leges, a despotic assembly may entire- exasperation over innovations which 
ly extinguish those of their subjects, they regarded, not without some sh(»w 
While professing for themselves the of reason, as destructive of the sub- 
most unbounded freedom of discussion, sistence of tliemselves and their ftimi- 
they may crush all fearless oxamina- lies. The vast export trade, wliich- 
tion of their conduct by others. Dimi- bad risen to the unprecedented amount 
nution of respect, degradation of an- of nearly £47,000,000 sterling in the- 
thority, need never bo apprehended year 1800, in consequence of the with- 
from the legislatiu'e claiming no supe- drawal of the French coast-guard from 
riority in this respect over the sovc- northern Germany, to restore the for- 
rcign or the judges of the land. The tunes of the (aupire on the Danube, 
makeri^^of laws never stand on so lofty had engendered a spirit of speculation 
a pedestal as when they acknowledge wliich rog.irded tlie exports to conti- 
the paramount authority, iu the appli- nental Europe as unbounded, and ter- 
cation ol these laws, of the courts by minated in a cruel rovei*sc, from the 
w^ich tliey are administered ; they confiscation of a fleet of above throe 
never descend so low as when they set hundredmcrchautmen,bavingon board 
the first example of violating that gen- goods to an immense amount, in the 
eral equality which they have proclaim- Baltic, in November 1810, by order of 
ed for their subjects.* the Emperor of Russia. 

69. The popular discontents, excited 60. But, above all, the cause of tin's 
bythisill-timcdanddoubtfullyfounded distresss was to bo found in the loss 
assertion of the powers of sovereignty of the North American market. The 
by the House of Commons, were aug- natural irritation of the American gov- 
mented to an alarming degree by the ernment at the unbounded vexations to 
general distress which prevailed in the which they had been exposed by both tlie 
manufacturing districts of Great Bri- belligerent powers from the operation 
tain during the Ritter part of the year of the Berlin and Milan Decrees, and 
1810 and the whole of 1811. Various the Orders in Council, had produced, 
causes contributed to produce this dis- on the part of the government of the 
tressing result; but among them the UnitedStates, the Non-intercourse Act 
least influence is to be imputed to the in February 1811, whereby all com- 
Continental System of Na})oleon, to mercial connection both with Franco- 
which his panegyrists are willing to and England was terminated, and the 
ascribe the whole. The real causes vast market of the United States, worth 

all other foreign markets put together, 
which todk off ^itish manufactures to- 
the amount of ^ove thirteen millions 
sterling, was entirely lost. To com- 
plete the causes of general distress 
which then pressed upon the nation,. 


* Tho author cannot dismiss this subject 
without offering his tribute of praise to tho 
diimified firmness of Mr Sheriff Evans and 
Hr Sheriff Wheelton, who in 1840 have so 
nobly vindicated these privileges, and have 
l^talned in consequence a distinguished place 
^ the glorious ponthoun of British i>atriots. 
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the harvests of 1810 and 1811 were so 
deficient^ that in the last of these years 
the importation amounted to 1,471,000 
quarters, to purchase which Ihe enor- 
mous sum of £4,271,000, chiefly in 
specie, was sent out of the country, 
'ij^ese causes, joined to the excessive 
drain of the precious metals arising 
from the vast expenditure and bound- 
less necessities of the wtir, both in 
Germany and the Peninsula, in the 
year 1809, produced a very great de- 
gree of commercial distress through 
the whole of 1811; and the reality of 
the defalcation, and the alarming de- 
cline in the market for our manufac- 
turing industry, appeared in the most 
decisive manner from the returns of 
exports, which sank in that yetir to 
twenty -eight millions, being fifteen 
millions less than in the preceding 
year, and much lower than they had 
been since the renewal of the war.* 

61. So general and pressing was the 
public distress, and so oveiwhelming, 
in particular, the embarrassments in 
which the commercial classes were in- 
volved, that parliament, in spring 1811, 
with great propriety, following the ex- 
ample of 1793, came forward for their 
relief. In March of that year, the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer brought for- 
ward a bill for the purpose of autho- 
rising government to issue exchequer 
bills to the mercantile classes to the 
extent of six millions sterling, the ad- 
vances to be repaid by instalments at 
nine and twelve months after receipt. 
This resolution was agreed to without 
a division; and, although not more 
than half of this laige sum was actu- 
ally required or taken up by the com- 
munity, yet the fact of government 
coming forward in this way liad a most 
importont efifect in upholding com- 
meicial credit, and preventing the oc- 
currence of one of those panics, so 

* £xi)ort8(o£SeiaI value) from ISOS to 1S12:— 

Foreign and SHtiah and 

Ck>lonlal. Irish. . 

1808, £6,776.776 £24,611.215 £30,387.990 

1809, 12.760.868 88,64^274 46.292,6.32 

1810, 9,867.485 84^061.901 48,419,886 

1811, 6^117,720 . 22,681,400 28,799,120 

1812, 9,588.065 29,508,508 39,041,573 

— PoRTEB's Rise and Progntt tf the Nation, 
U. 98. 


common in subsequent times, which 
might have proved extremely danger- 
ous at that i)olitical crisis to the em- 
pire. The stilling of the panic by this 
interposition of the credit of the ex- 
chequer, to extend the currencyand 
support the mercantile part of the 
community, afibrds a valuable com- 
mentary on the extreme impolicy of 
the laws in subsequ'ent times, which, 
on occasion of a similar crisis, so fear- 
fully augmented the public distress 
by contracting the currency. Little of 
the money thus advanced was ultimate- 
ly lost to the community; but it must 
always be considered as an act highly 
honourable to tbe British administra- 
tion, and a manifestation of the ascen- 
dancy of right principles of government 
in the cabinet, that at a period when 
they were oppressed by a sinking ex- 
chequer and an increasing war expen- 
diture, they came forward with this 
splendid advance to sustain the mer- 
cantile credit, and assuage the manu- 
facturing distress of the community. 

62. It may readily be conceh what 
widespread internal distress and dis- 
content so prodigious a diminution in 
the colonial and manufacturinf^exports 
of the kingdom must have occasion^, 
especially when coming in the nine- 
teenth year of the war, and to a nation 
already overburdened with excessive 
and universal taxation. The unhappy 
operatives who were thrown out of 
employment, suffering severe distress, 
and incapable of extending their vision 
to the wide and far- distant causes 
which had concurred to produce these 
calamitous results, conceived that their 
distresses were enti(|3l^ owin^ to the 
introduction of machmery mto the 
manufactories, and would be relieved 
by its destruction. To a certain ex- 
tent, there can be no doubt their ideas 
were well founded. Machinery, in the 
later stages of an opulent community, 
may be indispensable, to enable its 
master-manufacturers to compete with 
the fabrics of states where flabour is 
cheaper, because money is scarcer; but 
it does' so only b^ throwing a ^:ge 
part of the operativlss out of employ- 
ment. It is seldom that laige bodi 
of men are mistaken in w&t real! 
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presses on their interests. A wide- nected with these disturbances. This 
spread conspinu^ was, in consequence^ dreadful but necesaaiy example had 
formed for the destruction of the ob- the effect of stopping these dangerous 
noxious frames, which, originating in riots, which, like other undisguised 
the weaving districts of Nottingham- inroads on life and property, however 
shire, ^ soon spread to the adjoining formidable in the vicinity where they 
counties of Derby and Leicester, and occur, arc never dangerous in a na- 
involved a large part of the manufac- tional point of view, if not aided by 
turing zone of England in riot and the pusillanimity or infatuation of the 
alarm. Undisguised violence, and open middle and higher ranks. And before 
assemblages of the disaffected, took the end of the year, all disposition even 
place; but these excesses were speed- to these excesses died away, under the 
ily suppressed by the interposition of cheering influence of the extended 
the militaiy. Upon this the conspira- market for manufacturing industry, 
tors, who acted in concert, and took which arose from the opening of the 
the name of Luddites, from that of Baltic harbours, and the animating 
General Ludd, their imaginaty leader, events of the Russian campaign, 
adopted the more dangerous system of G4. Among the senators in the Oppo- 
assembling secretly at night, quickly sition ranks who distinguished them- 
completingthework of destruction, and selves by their resistance to this in- 
immediately dispersing before either crease, even for a limited penod, of the 
their persons could be identifled, or as- number of capital offences in English 
sistance from the nearest militaiy sta- law, and who devoted the energies of a 
tion procured. powerful mind and the warmth of a 

63. At length, in the winter of 1811, benevolent heart, to the end of his life, 
and the spring of 1812, the evil rose to to effect the amelioration of its san- 
such a ]]/ 0 ight, especially in the great guinary enactments, was Sir SamueIi 
and populous county of York, that it Roaiilly. This great lawyer, and truly 
attracted the serious attention of both estimable statesman, was of French de- 
houses of narliament. Secret commit- scent ; but his parents had settled in 
tees were appointed in consequence, London, where his father carried on 
wh8 collected a large mass of evidence, business as a jeweller ; and he had the 
and made reports of great value on the merit of raising himself, by his uiiaid- 
subject. From tho information ob- ed exci*tions, from the respectable but 
tained, it appeared that, tliough this comparatively humble sphere in which 
illegal confederacy had its ramifica- they moved, to the most exalted sta- 
tions through all the central counties tion in society. Ho w^as called to the 
of England where manufactories were bar in 1783 ; and it was impossible 
established, and was organised in the that his perseverance and logical preci- 
most efficient manner to effect the sion of argument could have failed of 
objects of the conspirators, yet it was raising him to eminence in that pro- 
almost entirely conflued to persons in fession, where talent adapted to it sel- 
the very lowest railhs of life, and was dom fails in the end to overbear all 
mther directed to the immediate ob- competition. He was highly distiu- 
jects of riot and plunder than to any guished, and in great practice in Chan- 
general or systematic change in the eery, before ho was heard of beyond 
frame of government. A bill, limited, the legal circles of the metropolis. His 
however, in its duration to the 1st of reputation, however,at length procured 
Januai^ 1814, was pissed into a law, for him more exalted destinies. In 
rendering the breaking of frames a 1806 he was made solicitor-general by 
capital offence; and with such energy Mr Fox, aiyl elevated to the i^k of 
■'iw this enactment carried into opera- knighthood ; and at the same time he 
tion, that no less than seventeen men took his seat in parliament as one of 
were condemned to death, and exe- the members forQueensborough— -thus 
cq|pd h» the court-yard of the castle adding another to the long array of . 
oHrork, at one time, for crimes con- illustrious men, on both sides of poll* 
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tics, who have been ushered into pub- 
lic life through the portals dE the nomi- 
nation boroughs, which the Reform 
Bill has now for ever closed. He took 
an active part in many of the most 
important debates which subsequently 
occurred in parliament, particularly 
those on tho slave-trade, the regency, 
and Catholic emancipation ; and he 
had already attempted, and in part 
effected, a great improvement in the 
law of bankruptcy, by tho importation 
into the English practice of that which 
had long been established in the stat- 
utes of Scotland,* when his attention 
was attracted by the state of the cri- 
minal law; to the amelioration of 
which, during the remainder of his 
parliamentary career, his eiforts were 
chiefly directed. 

65. His political principles were those 
of the Whig party ; and though not al- 
together free from factious ambition, 
yet the improvement of the human 
mce vras the object for which his phil- 
anthropic heart beat to the latest hour 
of existence. He was an amiable and 
benevolent, but not a great man ; and 
the publication, in some respects inju- 
dicious, of the memoirs of his life, by 
his sons, has revealed many of the lit- 
tlenesses, and some of the errors, of 
humanity. In private life his charac- 
ter was unexceptionable. Exemplary 
and affectionate in the domestic rela- 
tions, he contrived, in the midst of all 
the laboura and anxieties consequent 
on his legal and parliamentaiy career, 
to find time for the society of his fami- 
ly. The seventh day of rest was never 
bi'oken in upon by his labours; and 
when making £12,000 a-y ear at the bar, 
and actively discharging his duties in 
the House of Commons, ho contrived 
to keep up his acquaintance with all 
the literature of the day, as well as the 
studies of his earlier years — a fact 
which, however inexplicable to those 
who are unaccustomed to such exer- 
tions, is verified by every day’s expe- 
rience of those who are ; and which 
arises from the circumstance, that to 
the mind trained to intellectual toil, 
recreation is found rather in change of 
employinent, or a now direction being 
« By Acte 1621, c. 16, mid 1606^ a 5. 


given to thought, than in entire cessa- 
tion from labour. 

36. The condition of the English 
criminal law at this period was indeed 
such as to call for the serious attention 
of eveiy real friend to his country and 
mankind. Political povrer having for 
along, almost immemorial period, been 
really vested in the wealthier classes, 
either of the landed or commercial 
orders, penal legislation had been main- 
ly directed to the punishment of the 
crimes which had been found by expe- 
rience to be dangerous to their posses- 
sions, and had, in consequence, been 
founded on no principle, and regulated 
by no justice. Every interest in the 
state, during tho course of several cen- 
turies, had by turns enjoyed influence 
Buificicut to procure the passing of laws 
dcnouncingcapital punishments against 
the pcrpcti'ators of crimes peculiarly 
hostile to its own property; and these 
successive additions to the penal code 
were silently acquiesced in by all other 
classes, upon tho understanding that a 
similar protection would be ’^tended 
to them when circumstances seemed 
to render it necessary. Thus the land- 
holders, whoso influence h(yl so long 
been predominant in the Chapel of St 
Stephen’s, had obtained a huge addi- 
tion to tho catalogue of capital punish- 
ments for offences trenching on their 
freeholds. The trading classes had 
been equally diligent in having the 
punishment of death affixed to theft 
from the person, within shops, or from 
warehouses or manufactories. Ship- 
masters and merchants had done the 
same for the protection of their inter- 
ests ; and so strou^y were the dangers 
of forgery felt in a hiercantile commu- 
nity, that it had come to pass into a 
sort of axiom, which obtained univer- 
sal assent, that nothing but that terri- 
ble sanction could preserve from fear- 
ful invasion, by means of that crime, 
the rights of the great body of traders 
throughout the empire. 

67. The result of this separate and 
selfish system of legislation had come 
to be, that in 1809, when Sir Samuel 
RomUly set about the reformation of 
this blood-stained code, the pun^- 
ment of death was by statute affixra 
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to above six hundred different crimes, 
while the increasing humanity of the 
age had induced so wide a departure 
from the strict letter of the law, that 
• out of eighteen hundred and seventy- 
two persons capitally convicted at the 
Old Bailey in seven years, from 1803 
to 1810, for the less grave offences, 
•only one had been executed. All those 
•concerned in the prosecution of offences 
combined their efforts to mitigate in 
practice its sanguinary enactments. In- 
dividuals injured declined to give in- 
formation or prosecute, unless in cases 
of serious injury, or when tlieir pas- 
sions were strongly roused ; witnesses 
hung back from giving explicit evi- 
dence at tlie trials, lest their con- 
sciences should be haunted by the re- 
collection of what thev deemed, often 
not without reason, iis little better than 
judicial murder. Juiymeri made light 
of their oaths, and introduced a most 
distressing uncertainty into the result 
of criminal prosecutions. Even judges 
often caught at the evanescent clis- 
tinotiox^g#^ich the acuteness of law- 
yers had made between offences, and 
willingly admitted the subtleties which 
wera to ^ve the offender’s life. The 
consequence was, that not more than 
two-thirds of the persons committed 
for trial were convicted ; the remain- 
dei’, after contracting the whole conta- 
gion of a prison, were let loose upon 
the world, matured in all the habits of 
iniquity ; and the depraved criminals, 
seeing so many chances of escape be- 
fore and after apprehension, ceased to 
have any serious fears for the uncer- 
tain penalties of criminal justice. 

68. The principles, on the other 
hand, for which wr Samuel Romilly, 
•and, after his lamented death in 1818, 
Sir J amesMackintosh, contended, were. 


that the essential quality of criminal 
law, without which all its provisions 
would be of little avail, was c&rtainly; 
that, to attain this, the cordial co-ope* 
ration of all classes of society, as well 
as the activity of the constable and 
the diligence of the prosecutor, were 
requisite ; that this co-operation could 
never be secured, unless the punish- 
ments affixed by law to offences were 
such as to offer no violence to the feel- 
ings of justice which are found in every 
bosom ; and that these feelings would 
never have been implanted so strongly 
as they are in the human heart, if the 
interests of society had required their 
perpetual violation. These principles, 
wliich require <mly to be stated to com- 
mand the cordial assent of every intel- 
ligent mind, have since been fully car- 
ried into effect in every part of Great 
Britain ; the penalty of di^atli has come 
to be x>i'actically abolished for almost 
every offence except murder ; and se- 
condary punishments have been appoi^ 
tioned out, as accuratedy as the vast 
simultiuicous growth of crime rendered 
practicable, to the real merits of the 
offences to which they were affixed. 
If tlie result lias hitherto exhibited no 
diminution, but on the contrary been 
co-existont with a vast increase in the 
sum-tottil of delinquencies, it has at 
least produced, it is to be hoped, a de- 
crease in the more atrocious and vio- 
lent offences. A much greater degree 
of certainty has been introduced into 
criminal proceedings;* and in Scot- 
land, in particular, where the system of 
penal jurisprudence haslongbeen estab- 
lished on a far better footing than in 
England, the certainty of punislimcnt 
to the guilty, and of acquittal to the 
innocent, bos attained a height unpa- 
mlleled in any other age or country of 


* Table of the result of criminal commitments in Scotland, England, and Ircluncl. in tlm 
-yean 1S32 and 1S37. 


Proportion* I 


1832. 

Committed 

Convicted. 

Acquitted. 

Ciinvii'tion!i 

jtoqiiittaU. 

England, . 
Ireland. . 

. i:0,S20 

14,!»47 

3,710 

4 ^ to 1 

. 10,060 

0,759 

2,440 

4 

Scotland, . 

. 2.431 

1.599 


21 

1837. 

Englmid, . 
Ireuuid. 

. 2.3,612 

17,090 

4.388 

4 

. 14,804 

9,5J{0 

3,011 


Scotland, . 

. 3,120 

2,358 

220 

11 


Fobter’b Pari. TaJblnfor lS3t!, pp. 80, 88; and 1837, pp. 117, 118. 
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tbe globe. With the diminution of 
its sanguinaiy enactments, however, 
the English criminal law has felt the 
difi&culty of secondary penalties ; the 
multitude of convicts who required 
transportation has caused the evils and 
sufferings of the penal settlements to 
increase in an alarming degree; the 
prisons in the mother country, though 
greatly enlarged, cannot contain the 
multitude of offenders ; and society 
at home, overburdened with a flood 
of juvenile delinquency, has long la- 
boured under the evils of inadequate 
jail accommodation, for which all the 
efforts of philanthropy, and all the im- 
provements of prison discipline, have 
hitherto proved an insufiicient remedy. 

69. In truth, this matter of the en- 
tire abolition of capital punishments 
except in cases of deliberate murder, 
and the relaxation of secondary penal- 
ties from ti*ansportation to imprison- 
ment, has now been carried to an ex- 
cessive length, and it would be well to 
reconsider the subject before it is too 
late. Sir Samuel Romilly’s principles 
were strongly recommended by their 
appeal to humanity, one of the noblest 
passions which can fill the breast ; and 
unquestionably the English law, when 
he commenced its reformation, exhib- 
ited a hideous mass, in many of its 
enactments, of unobsen^ed, selfish, and 
sanguinary legislation. Rut there is a 
medium in all things ; the bow bent 
too far one way is apt in its rebound 
to go 1^00 far another. He was misled 
by the usual error of the virtuous and 
the benevolent in that, and perhaps in 
every age — an undue estimate of hu- 
man nature — when he ascribed the 
alarming increase of crime then preva- 
lent chiefly to the nominal severity^ 
and real uncertainty of criminal law. 
Its true cause lay much deeper, and 
was to be found in the native corrup- 
tion of the human heart, and the tend- 
ency of increasing wealth and enhanced 
desires to bring more vehemently into 
action its wicked propensities. This is 
now decisively pro')pd by' the result. 
The new system has been adopted : 
punishment has been relaxed to a de- 
gree probably never contemplated by 
Romilly or Mackintosh ; and the con- 


sequence has been an increase of crime 
unpm^eled in English history, and 
far exceeding anything known under 
the more rigid system of former times. 
It has tripled, and in Scotland nearly 
quadrupled, in twenty -five years, dur- 
ing which the mild system has been 
in operation ; being a rate of increase 
in England twice, and in Scotland three 
times, as great as that of the numbers 
of the people.* 

70. The conclusion to be drawn from 
this is, not that we should revert to 
the old and sanguinary enactments of 
the eighteenth century, with their oo 
casional severity and general opportuni* 
tics of escape ; but that, discarding all 
visionary theories as to the innocence 
of human nature, and as to all vice 
being owing to evil communication 
and eiToneous institutions, we should 
steadily contemplate man as he is — 
variously compounded of great and 
noble, and base and vicious inclina- 
tions; the former requiring constant 
care for their development, the latter 
springing up unbidden in human 
breast. Education, if unaccompanied 
with sedulous moral training, only 
aggravates the evil : it pulp weapons 
into the hands of tho wicked ; it ren- 
ders men able and accomplished devils. 
Acknowledging w-ith humility that it 
is by the spread of religious instruction 
and the extension of virtuous habits, 
that the reform which can alone be in 
the end eflicacious, that of the human 
heart, is to be effected, the wise states- 
man will not despise the secondary 
aid which is to be derived from penm 
law and the justice and solemnity of 
criminal puuishmgnts. And it will 
probably be found ui the end, by geue- 
lul observation, what no small expe- 
lience in these matters has convinced 
the author of — that vice in the classes 
where it is in a manner hereditary, is 
incapable of reformation by any len^h 
even of solitaiy confinement at home ; 
and that it is in the rigorous and un- 
sparing application of the punishment 
of transportation that the only effec- 
tual remedy for the great and growing 
evil of constant increase of crime is to 
be found. And if that qrstem were 
* See Api)endix, A, Chap. uuv. 
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vigorously carried into execution — ^if a 
first imprisonment was in every in- 
stance made so long as to teach the 
young novice in crime an honest trade, 
and the second conviction invariably 
followed by removal to a distant co- 
lony, the continual stream of depravity 
which now pollutes the British Islands 
would be lessened j the offenders would 
be removed to a sphere where their 
old connections would be broken off, 
and the means of real improvement 
|>ut in their power ; and the prisons of 
these islands would be converted in- 
to vast workshops, whence skilled and 
competent workmen would issue forth 
to increase and establish our own co- 
lonial possessions. To transport a con- 
vict at once to Australia costs about 
£20, little more than the cost of his 
maintenance for a single year in a 
British prison;* and from being a 
I)auper or criminal preying on society, 
ho becomes at once a consumer of its 
manufactures to the extent of seven 
guineas a-ycar. 

71f lmpQ| 2 ^it in their ultimate ef- 
fects as w^rothese beginnings of inte- 
rior reformation, of which society, from 
the important changes which it under- 
went during the progress of the war, 
stood so much in need, they yet yield- 
ed, in the magnitude of their x)rcsent 
consequences, to the three great sub- 
jects of internal debate in parliament 
and the nation during the years 1811 
and 1812 ; viz. the question of the cur- 
rency, the repeal of the Orders in 
Council, and the prosecution of the 
war in the Peninsula. It has been 
already noticed, [ante. Chap. xxii. §§ 
5, 6], how Mr Pitt, driven by hard 
necessity, had adopted the momentous 
step of suspending cash payments in 
February 1797 ; and that, after more 
than one temporary act had been pass- 
<?d, postponing the period for their re- 
tiumption, it was at length enacted, by 
the 44 Geo. III. c. 1, that the restric- 
tion in favour of the bank should 
continue till six months after the con- 
clusion of a general peace. Allusion 
* To keep a convict seven years in prison, 
all the advantages of his labour, costs 
ftTOUt three times what it does to transport : 
at once to Now South Wales. I 
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has also been more than once made to 
the prodigious effect which this un- 
avoidable measure had in raising prices 
andvivifyingindustry during the wai*;i* 
and no one can doubt that it was in 
the great extension of the currency, 
which took place from 1797 to 1810, 
that the resources were mainly found, 
which provided both for the long-con- 
tinued efforts with which the ivar was 
attended, and the gigantic expenditure 
of its hater yejirs. Now that the true 
princixdes which regulate this impor- 
tant subject have, from long and dear- 
bought cxpcrieiico, come to be so well 
understood, it may readily be conceiv- 
ed how the increase of the bank issues, 
from eleven millions in spring 1797 to 
twenty -ono millions in 1810, and 
twenty -seven millions in 1815, must 
have tended both to alter the prices of 
commodities of all sorts throughout 
the empire, and to induce the extra- 
ordinary and unprecedented vigour 
which was conspicuous during all that 
period, both in our foreign commerce 
and internal industry, and which sup- 
ported tho vast and long-continued 
national efforts. + 

72. In the course of the years 1809 
and 1810, however, the combination 
of a variety of causes produced an ex- 
traordinary demand for an enlarged 
currency for domestic transactions, at 
the very time that the whole gold, and 
great of the silver specie of the 
country were drained off for the pur- 
poses of foreign warfare. The prodi- 
gious increase in the ex]X)rts and im- 
ports during these years, in conse- 
quence of the opening of the German 
harboui’s in the former, and of the 
smuggled trade to the Baltic in the 
latter, which has been already noticed, 
[ante. Chap. LXiv. § 60], necessarily re- 
quired an extended circulation; and 
the influence of that demand speedily 
appeared in the enlarged issue of bank- 
notes, as well as the extraordinaiy in- 
crease in commercial paper discounted 
at the Bank of England for tho whole 
of that perioci ; th^foimer of which, 

t AnU, Chap. xxii. §§ C, 7; xxxiv. 101, 
102; XU. 07. OS. 

X SCO Appendix, D, Chap. lxiv. 
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from fourteen millions in 1808, had 
risen to twenty-three millions in the 
beginning of 1811 ; while the latter, 
during we same time, had advanced 
from thirteen to twenty millions. Yet 
such was the scarcity of specie in Great 
Britain during these years, in conse- 
quence of the absorbing demand which 
the Austrian and Spanish wars occa- 
sioned for the precious metals, and the 
necessity of importing above 1,500,000 
quarters of grain in 1810 from the bad 
harvest of that year, that the bullion 
coined at the Bank during both put 
together was little more than six hun- 
dred thousand pounds. The immense 
drain of specie to the Peninsula, to 
meet the expenses of the Wear, had 
gone on progressively increasing, until, 
in the end of 1810, it had risen to the 
enormous amount of £420,000 a-month, 
or £5,040,000 a-year. The money thus 
required could be transmitted only in 
coin or bullion, as English paper would 
not pass in the interior of Spain; and 
although government made the most 
strenuous exertions to collect specie for 
the service of the army, yet they could 
not by all their eiforts obtain it in suf- 
ficient quantities ; and such as they 
could get was transmitted at n lo.ss, 
from the state of the exchanges, of 
nearly thirty per cent. The demand 
for specie on the Continent, during 
and before the Austrian war, had been 
such, that gold had almost entirely dis- 
appeared from circulation, both in 
France and Germany ; .and even silver 
could hardly bo procured in suihcicut 
quantities to meet the ordinary neces- 
sities either of government or the 
people. 

73. This singular and anomalous 
state of matters naturally and strongly 
roused the attention at once of gov- 
emment» the commercial classes, and 
all thin king men in Great Britain at 
at tiiia period. The simultaueoua oc- 
currence of a vast increase of foreign 
trade and domestic industry, with a 
proportional augmentation of the paper 
currency, and thp totai disappearance 
of specie of every kind fh>m circula- 
tion, was a phenomenon so extraordi- 
nary, that it attracted, as well it might, 
the adudouB attention of the legislature. 


A committee was appointed to inquire 
into and I'eport on the subject, in the 
session of 1810 ; and it embraced many 
of the ablest men, on both sides of 
politics, who then sat in parliament. 
Mu Houner, whose premature and 
lamented deatli, some years after- 
wards, alone prevented him from ris- 
ing to the highest eminence on the 
Opposition side, was the chairman, 
and took the leading share in the pre- 
paration of the memorable report 
which the committee prepared on the 
subject. But Mr Canning and Mr 
Huskisson were also among its mem- 
bers ; and in the intimate connection 
which took place between these emi- 
nent men on both sides of politics, 
during tlie long and arduous exami- 
nations of evidence in the course of 
their investigeations, is to be found the 
first appearance and unobserved spring 
of an element in the financial and 
commercial policy of Great Britain, 
attended with cousequcuces of un- 
bounded importance in the future his- 
tory of the British The opin- 

ions of the majority of the committee 
were embodied in certain resolutions, 
moved by Mr Horner, its chairman, 
which were strenuously ^ipportcd by 
the whole Whig party;* while those of 
the minority, which were also enter- 
tained by government, were embraced 
in counter - resolutions, brought for- 
ward by Mr Vansittart, and backed 
by all the strength of the admin is tra- 
tion.+ 

* MrCaiminsf in general coincided with the 
whole views of Mr lluskissoii and the msyor- 
ity of tho Bullion Committee ; and he sup- 
ported their principles in a speech of un- 
common power alid singularly lucid argu- 
ment. But he dissented from them upon 
one very material practical point, viz. the 
period which it was expedient parliament 
should fix for tho resumption of cash pay- 
ments. Tho committee reported in favour of 
an unconditional resumption in two years 
from tho time of tho debate (May 1811); and 
Mr lluskisson and Mr Horner strenuously 
contended for that period ; but Mr Canning 
deprecated so sudden a return to a cash stan- 
dard during the continuance of hostilities, and 
in lieu proposed that it should take pla^ at 
the term of six months after a genenu peace, 
to which it stood at that time by law limited. 
—Pari. Deb, xix. 1115-1126. 

t The following are the material parts oT* 
this memorable report, so important in its 
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74. On the part of the Opposition, 
it was urged by Mr Huskisson, Mr 
Homer, and, with one exception, by 
Mr Canning: — “The facts on which 
the present question hinges are suf!i< 
cieutly ascertained, and caiiiiot be dis- 
puted on the other side. It appears 
from the evidence which was laid be- 
fore the committee, that, uuder the ex- 
isting laws, in force anterior to the 

fiituro effect on the history and destinies of 
Great Britain. It affords a curious instauco 
of the di8rep:ard of the force of evidence from 
the influence of sj)cciilative ojnnions. 

“I. Your oominitteo have found that the 
price of gold bullion, which, by the rc;jiila- 
tions of his Majesty’s mint, is ,i:3, 17s. lOl-il. 
per ounce of standard fineness, was diirfiit' 
the yCtirs 1806, 1S07, and 1S08, as high as £4 
in tlie market; in 180!) it fluctuated from 
£4, 9a, to £4, 12s. per ounce. In May 1810 
the price was £4, 11s. per ounce. During all 
those periods the cxclianges with the Conti- 
nent have been very unfavourable to tliis 
country. 

“ II. This extraordinary rise in the price 
of gold is ascribed by most of the, tc it nesses ex- 
amined by your committee, to an .allegcxl 
scarcity of that ai'ticle arising out of an un- 
usual duiuaud for it upon the continent of 
Europe. Tlih^rfirilusual demand i.s ascribed 
by some of tnem as being chiefly for the use 
of the French armies, though increased also 
by that state of alarm, and failure of confi- 
dcticc, which leads to the practice of hoard- 
ing. Your c(Aimittcc arc of opinion, that in 
the sound and natural state of the British 
currency, the foundation of which is ffold, no 
increased demand fur gold from otlicr parts 
of the world, however great, can have the effect 
of producing here, for any length of iinvi, a ma- 
terial rise in Us market prices. Mr Whitmore, 
indeed, the late governor of the bank, stated 
that, in his ojiiiiion, it Wiis the liigh price 
ubroi^ which has carried our gold coin out 
of this country, but he did not offer any proof 
of this high x)ricc. 

“III. It appears to your committee, that 
the difference of exchange .arising from the 
state of trade, and ii.aymcnt between two 
countries, is limited by ^ho expense of con- 
veyiug and insuring tht^prccious metals from 
one country to another ; at least that it can- 
not forauy considerablclengthoftiinc exceed 
that Limit. The real difference of cxchaiigo 
arising from the state of trade and paymcjit 
never can &ll lower than the exiicnso of such 
carriage, including the insuimicc. 

“ Iv. Your committee having come to sus- 
pect, from the depression of the exchanges 
and the great rise in the price of gold, that 
the cunxnuy of the country had come to bo 
excessive, were desirous of ascertaining whe- 
ther the directors of the Bonk of England 
same opinion. The lato governor 
ortho bank, however, stated that, in * regu- 
|mingthe general amount of the loans and 
discounts, he did not advert to the circum- 
stance of the exchanges— it appearing, upon 


period of the bank restriction, no con- 
tract or undertaking could be legally 
satisfied unless the coin rendered in 
payment shall weigh in the proportion 
of gjf parts of 5 pennyweights, 8 grains 
of standard gold, for each pound ster- 
ling; nor in silver coin for any sum 
exceeding £25, unless such coin shall 
weigh in the proportion of parts of 
a pound troy of standard silver for 

a rcfci cnco t» tlie amount of our notes in cir- 
culation, and the course of exchange, that 
they very frequently had no connection.’ 
Mr Harman, another bank director, said, *l 
cannot suppose that the exchanges will bo 
influenced by au^* niodilications of our paper 
currency.’ Your committee, however, arc of 
opinion, that it is a great 2>r.acticjil error to 
suppose that the c.xohangos with foreign 
couutrie.s, and the i>ricc of bullion, arc not 
liable to be alfcctctl by the amount of a paper 
currency not convciliblo at will into specie. 
They hold it clear that the exchanges will bo 
lowered, and the price of bullion raised by on 
issue of Hiich pa])cr to oxccss. 

“ V^, From several accounts laid before your 
commitloe, it appears that, y>rcvious to tho 
year 1 790, tho avera','‘o circulation of tho Bank 
of England wj\s between £10,000.000 and 
£11,000,000. But since 1797 it has risen 
from to £19,000,000. In addition 

to tins, tho eh'culation of private banks has 
greatly increased, though no returns have 
yet ascerlaiiicd its amount. Upon thesu 
gnmnils your committee are of opinion, that 
tiioro is at present an excess in tho paper cir- 
culation of tins country, of wliich tho most 
uiicquiv(ical syinptijin is tho very liigh price 
of bullion, and next to that tho low state of 
the continental exchanges : tliat this excess 
is to be a.scribcd to the want of a Buffnaent 
chock and control in theis.sucH of paper from 
the Bank of England, and iiriginally to tho 
susjiensiuu of c’ash j)ayincnts, which remov- 
ed tlie natural and true control. No safe, 
certain, and constantly adequate provision 
against an excess of Y»apcr currency, cither 
occasional or ptmnaucnt, can bo found, ex- 
cept in tiio convertibility of all such i)aper 
into specie. Your committee, however, arc 
of opinion, that the .suspension of cash pay- 
ments cannot be safely removed at an earlier 
I)criod than Uco years from this date, but that 
an early provision should bo made by parlia- 
ment. for terminating by tho end of that 
peritid the oi)cration of tho several statutes 
which have imposed and continued tlmt re- 
striction,” — Pari. Debates, xvii.. Appendix, 
202, JOl. 

On the other hand, the material rc.solutions 
brought forward by Mr Vansittart were as 
follows : — 

“I. Thfit at various ^riods, as well beforo 
as since tho Bank Kestriction Act, the ex- 
changes between Great Britain and vanens 
other countries have been unfavourable to 
Great Britain ; and dining that period, the 
prices of gold and silver bullion, especially 
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each pound sterling. When it was en- 
acted by the authority of parliament, 
in 1797, that the payment of the pro- 
missory notes of the Bank of England 
should be suspended, it was not the 
intention of the legislature that any 
alteration should take place in the 
value of such promissory notes ; but it 
now appears that the actual value of 
the promissory notes of the Bank of 
England, measuring such value by 
weight of standard gold and silver, 
has, for a considerable period, been 
much less than what is established by 
law as the legal tender in payment of 

such as could bo legally exported, have fre- 
quently risen above the mint price. 

“ II. That this happened especially during 
the wars of William III. and Queen Anne, 
during tlie Seven Years* War, and American 
■War, and also in the years 1795, 1796, and 
1797 of the present contest. 

That the ttnfavourablc state of the 
exchanges, and the high price of bullion, do 
not, in any of the instances above referred 
to, appear to bavo bctni produced by the re- 
striction upon ciish ])ay incuts at the Bank of 
England, or by any excess in the issue of 
bank-notes ; inasmuch as all these instances, 
except the last, occurred previous to any 
restriction on such cash |)aynieuts : and 
because the price of bullion has frequently 
been highest, and the exchanges most unfa- 
vourable, when the issues of bank-notes were 
least. 

*“IV. That during seventy-eight years, end- 
ing with 1st January 179(5, and pi'cvious to the 
restriction, tho price of standard gold was 
under tho mint price twenty-eight yeans, 
and above tho mint price forty-nine years. 
In tho three last years of the American war 
tho price of gold ruse to £4, 2s. 3d. per ounce, 
although the bank-notes in circulation were 
reduced during tho samo period fi'om 
£9,160,000 to £5,995,000. 

**y. That, in consequence of tlio extraor- 
dinaiy violence and rigour with which the 
war against this country has been couducted 
by tho French government, the ordinary 
trade of the country has been ^eatly de- 
ranged, and an export of tho precious metals, 
which alone would be taken on tho Conti- 
nent in exchange, substituted for the expoit 
of our manufacture. That in addition to 
thi^ the naval and militaiy expendituro of 
the United Kin^om in ioreigii parts has 
been very great during the last three yearn, 
especially in specie; and that tho price of 

{ (rain has been nigher, and tho importation 
axger, during that time than at any period 
since the scarcity of 1801. C 
** VI. That the aroLunt of currency neces- 
sary for earT 3 ring on the transactions of the 
coiintry must bear a proportion to the amount 
of its trade, pubUerevemte. and expenditure ; 
and the average value of the exports and im- 
revenue, and expenditui*o, and bauk- 
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any money contract ; that the fall which 
has thus taken place in the value of 
Bank of England notes, has been occa- 
sioned by a too redundant issue of 
paper currency both by the Bank of 
England and the country banks ; and 
that the excess has originated in the 
want of that check on the issues of the 
Bank of England which existed before 
tho suspension of cash payments. 

75. “ The exchanges with foreign 
countries have, for a considerable pe- 
riod, been unfavourable to this countiy 
in the highest degree. But although 
the adverse circumstauces of our trade, 

notes of Great Britain, for three yeara before 
1797, stood tlni.s: — 

Before 1797. Official value. 

Importo and exports, aver-) ^ 

ago of throe years, . ) — 

Rovonuo, including loans, . 37,169,000 

Expenditure. .... 42,855,000 

Bank-notes ill circulation, . 10,782.000 

C* )inod i n George III . 's reign, 57, 274, 617 

** Vll. That tho same averages on three 
yeai-s, ending 5th Januaiy 1811, stood thus : — • 
Imports and exports, . . £77,071,000 

Revenue, .... 62,763,000 

Loans, .... ^ . 12,673,000 

Expenditure, . . 82,205,000 

Bank-notes, . . . 19,549,180 

Gold coin in circulation much dcci*euscd. 

** VIII. That tho situation of the kingdom, 
in respect of its political and i^mmeroial re- 
lations with foreign countries, is sufficient, 
without any changes in the internal v^ueof 
its currency, to account for the unfavourable 
state of the exchanges and the high price of 
bullion. 

** IX. That though it is important that 
the restriction on payments in cash should 
lie removed os soon as the political and com- 
mercial circumstauces of tho country shall 
render it compatible with the public interest^ 
it would bo highly inexpedient and danger- 
ous to fix a dctiiiito period for tho rcraovu of 
the restriction on cash payments prior to the 
time already fixed by 44 Geo. III. c. i., or 
six months after a general peace." — Pari. 
Dcbatei, xix. 70-74^1 

Tho whole of this great question of the 
currency, attended with effects of such im- 
mense imiK>rtauce, both during the war and 
since tho return to cash payments by tiie 
act of 1819, since the peace, is to be found 
summed up in theso able resolutions on both 
sides. They deserve the most serious con- 
sideration from all interested in their coun- 
try’s welfare ; for, beyond all doubt, as it 
was only by the legislature following Mr 
Vansittait's principles that the nation was 
brought victorious through tiie war, so by 
the adoption of those of tho bullion cominit- 
teo, by the acts of 1819 and 1844, it has been 
reduced to difficulties which now threaten^' 
its existence, and in their ultimate efTocts. it 
persisted in, mustdestroy the British ompiro. 
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and the large amount of our militaiy 
expenditure abroad, may have contri* 
buted to turn our exchanges with the 
Continent of Europe against us; yet 
the extraordinary degree in which they 
have been depressed for so long a pe- 
riod can have been caused only by the 
depreciation which has arisen in the 
relative value of the currency, as com- 
pared with the money of foreign coun- 
tries. The only way of guarding 
against these manifold dangers is by a 
vigilant watch being kept up by the 
Bank of England on the foreign ex- 
changes, as well as the price of bullion, 
with a view to regulate the amount of 
its issues. But the only certain mode 
of providing against an excess of paper 
currency, is by establishing by law the 
legal convertibility upon demand of all 
such currency into the lawful coin of 
the realm. It may not be expedient 
to make such a change suddenly, but 
it must be done ere long; and two 
years appears to be a reasonable time 
within whichj^e alteration may with 
safety be elSi^d, instead of the period 
of six months after the ratification of 
a definite treaty of peace, which at pre- 
sent is established by law. The neces- 
sity of having recourse to such a mea- 
sure is obvious. A pound of gold, and 
£46, 14s. 6d. being equal to each other, 
and in fact the same thing under 
different names, any circulating me- 
dium which purports to represent that 
amount of silver ought by Law to be 
exchangeable at will for a pound of 
gold. But under the operation of the 
Bank Restriction Act, a pound of gold 
has now come to be equivalent to 
£56 in paper currency # The difference, 
therefore, be tween £ob and£46,148. 6d. 
— or £9, 5s. 6d. — is the measure of the 
depreciation of the currency, or the 
amount which every creditor in an old 
obligation, dated prior to the year 1797, 
to the extent of £66, loses, if his debtor 
now pays up his debt in the paper cur- 
i*ency — ^that is to say, every creditor of 
that standing loses just a fifth by the 
present state of matters. 

^ 76. ** It wpuld be monstrous to ima- 

E trhat BO gross an injustice ever was 
ded by parliament, when they 
lished as a temporary measure. 


and under the pressure of unavoidable 
necessity, the currency of bank paper 
as a le^ tender. What could have 
been the consistency of the legislature, 
which, leaving unrepcaled and unmo- 
dified the regulations which take away 
the character of a legal tender from 
every guinea weighing less than the 
legal standard of 5 dwt. 8 grains, should 
give it to a bank-note, purporting to 
be of the same denomination, but the 
real value of which at this moment is 
only 4 dwts. 14 grains, or, in other 
words, about three shillings less than 
the lightest guinea which is allowed to 
pass in payment ? Yet this is precisely 
what the act of 1797 has now come in 
practice to produce ; and the question 
is, whether this anomalous and unjust 
state of matters can bo allowed to con- 
tinue. To sell or to buy guineas at a 
higher rate than 21s. each, in bank 
pai>cr, is an ofibneo at present punish- 
able by fine and imprisoimicnt ; but 
though the penalties attach to the uii- 
happy holder of a heavy guinea, the 
fortunate possessor of a tif/ht one is en- 
titled by law to sell it for what it will 
bring, which is about 248. 3d. Can 
there be a more absurd state of mat- 
ters, or one more directly operating as 
a bounty on clij)ping, defacing, and 
melting down the coin ; and need it be 
ivondered at, if, with such temptations 
held out by the operation of law to 
the commission of these ofiences, the 
gold coin has entirely disappeared from 
circulation ? 

77. “By the common consent of 
mankind in all civilised countries, the 
precious metals have been received as 
the fittest standard for mciisuring the 
value of all other commodities, and are 
employed as the universal equivalent 
for effecting their exchange. Gold in 
this country, as silver is in Hamburg, 
is really and exclusively the fixed mea- 
sure of the rising and falling in value 
of all other commodities in reference 
to each other. The article itself which 
forms this stc^dard never can rise or 
fall with reference t3 this measure — 
that is, with reference to itself, A 
pound -weight of gold can never be 
worth a pound and n quarter of gold. 
A bank-note, on the other hand, is not 
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a commodity— it is only an engagement 
for the payment of a certain specified 
quantity of money. It cannot vary its 
value in the exchange for any com- 
modity, excejjt in reference to the in- 
crease or diminution of such commod- 
ity in gold. Gold, therefore, is the 
test hy which the value of bank-notes 
must be tried ; and if a bank-note, as 
stated by the witnesses in the evidence, 
instead of being worth the standard 
value of 5 dwt. 3 grains of gold, is only 
worth 4 dwt. 8 grains — it is really 
worth only the latter amount of gold 
in exchange for any other commodity. 
A general increase of prices, therefore, 
is not an indication of the depreciation 
of the currency. Such an effect may 
be produced by many other causes, as, 
for example, an increase in the supply 
of the precious metals; but every con- 
siderable or durable increase in the 
price of the precious metals, which 
fonn the basis of a currency, cannot bo 
ascribed to anything but the deprecia- 
tion of such currency, oven if the price 
of all other commodities wore to be 
falling at the same time. 

78. “ Depreciation of a currency may 
bo produced cither by the standard 
coin containing Icss^ of the precious 
metal which forms that standard than 
it is certified by law to contain, or by 
an excess in the amount of that cur- 
rency. The first cfiect took place to a 
great extent in the reign of William III., 
when the proportion of precious metals 
in the current coin was about thirty 
per cent less than it was certified to 
contain. To that evil a remedy was 
applied by the recoinage in 1773, and 
since that time this evil has not been 
felt in this countiy. The existing de- 
preciation, therefore, must be occa- 
sioned by excess. Such depreciation 
cannot exist for any length of time in 
any countiy, unless its currency con- 
sists partly of paper, partly of the pre- 
cious metals. If the coin itself be un- 
depreciated, but nevertheless the cur- 
rency is so, which is thu present case, 
that can arise onfy from an excess in 
the paper circulating at par with the 
coin. The neoessaiy effect of such a 
state of things is, that gold will be sent 
abroad to the better markets which aro 
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there to be found. And the only pos- 
sible way of applying a remedy to this . 
evil is to compel the bank to pay in 
gold, and give the market price for 
guineas. By so doing, indeed, you will 
at first subject that establishment to 
a loss equal to the difference between 
the market and the mint price of that 
metal; but the effect of this will be, 
in the end, to force it to contract its 
issues and restore the value of the cur- 
rency; and, till that is done, whatever 
it gains by avoiding this liability is 
just so much lost to the holders of its 
notes.” 

79. On the otlier hand, it was main- 
tained by Mr Vansittart and Lord 
Castlereagh : — “ It is a matter of equal 
regret and surprise to behold a com- 
mittee composed of gentlemen so sa- 
gacious and well-informed, so conver- 
sant with business, and respectable in 
every point of view, arriving at con- 
clusions so very opposite to those 
which the evidence before the commit- 
tee, as well as the go(^ sense of the 
nation, has long since ^i.ted out for 
general adoption. The last resolution 
is the substantial practical recommen- 
dation of the Bullion Congimittee ; thu 
other resolutions are only explanatory 
and introductoi-y, and might, with 
perfect innocence and safety, be placed 
unanimously on the journals. It is 
the resumption of cash payments, with- 
in a definite and not distant periodr 
which is the real point at issue; and 
all argument is misapplied which is not 
directed, in the first as well as last in- 
stance, to that leading point. We are 
all agreed that a mixed circulation of 
bank-notes, convertible at pleasure into- 
cixsh and coin, iS the most desirable 
circulating medium which can be con- 
ceived ; because, if properly regulated^ 
it possesses the solidity of a metallio 
with the cheapness of a paper currency. 
We differ only about the means, and 
the fit season, for retuming to this 
state. The Bullion Committee are for 
attempting itpositivelyand absolutely, 
without regard to consequences, or 
even practicability; are for waiting 
till a violent and unnatural state of 
thin^ shall have ceased, duiing th^ 
continuance of which our object can- 
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not be gained, while the attempt to ac- 
complish it would only aggravate the 
evil. 

80. **The foundations of all our 
reasonings on this subject must be an 
appeal to experience ; and the resolu- 
tions which we are to submit to the 
House are, therefore, not abstract pro- 
))ositions, but a statement of facts. 
The fundamental position on the other 
side, viz., that there is a certain fixed 
and definite standard of value, arising 
fram a given weight and purity of the 
precious metals being used in the for- 
mation of coin in this countiy, is er- 
roneous. Any sum under £25 may, 
it is notorious, be legally discliargcd in 
silver coin; and such is the degree 
in which the silver coin of various de- 
nominations now current has been 
worn away by use, or diminished by 
fraud, that the actual amount of silver 
which a creditor holding an obligation 
under that sum will reccuve, may vaiy 
from 5 lb. 5 oz. 15 dwt. to 8 lb. 15 dwt., 
according as he receives his payment 
in the wil^ sixpence or the fresh 
crown-jpieces of the realm. The act of 
1774, limiting the legal tender of silver 
to sums bdow £25, expired in 1783; 
and from that time down to 1798, ob- 
ligations to any amount might have 
been discharged in these clipped and 
worn-out sixpences, then current : and 
such coins are still in practice the great 
circulating medium by which the trans- 
actions of the countiy arc carried on. 
Even in regard to the gold coin, no 
fixed standard wasintroduced till 1774 ; 
so that all the boasted fixity of that 
part of the currency dates only from 
that comparatively recent period. 

81. right tn establishing and 
regulating the legal money of the 
kingdom, at all times vested in the 
sovereign or the crown, with concur- 
rence of parliament, cannot be abro- 
gated except by the same authority. 
The promissory-notes of the Bank of 
England, however, have hitherto passed 
in common estimation, and in the usual 
transactions of men, as equivalent to 
gold; although at various periods, both 
before and irfter the bank restriction, 
the exchanges between Great Britain 
and other countries have been unfa- j 


vourable to Great Britain; nii'C 7 -*^*ee 
matter of course, in such periods the 
market prices of gold and silver have 
Idsen considerably above the mint 
prices, and the coinage of money at the 
mint has been unavoidably either par- 
tially or wholly suspended. Such un- 
fiivourable exchanges and rises in the 
price of bullion have usually occurred 
in the course of foreign wars, when the 
greater part of the metallic currency 
was carried abroad to conduct the 
operations of oiir fleets and armies; as 
during the wars of William III. and 
Queen Anne, the greater part of the 
Seven Yeara* War, and the American 
war. These causes all conspired to- 
gether to produeo the extraordinary 
pressure ujjon the bank in February 
1797, and rendered unavoidable the 
suspension of cash payments at that 
period : and they again occurred with 
still greater severity in the two years 
which preceded the peace of Amiens. 
In these instances, the unfavourable 
state of the exchanges, and the high 
price of bullion, do not appear to have 
been produced by the I'estricbion of 
cash payments, or any excess in the 
issue of notes ; inasmuch as all the in- 
stances, except the last, occurred pre- 
viously to any restriction on such cash 
payments; and because the price of 
bullion has frequently been highest, 
and the exchanges most unfavourable, 
at periods when the issues of the bank- 
notes have been considerably dimin- 
ished, and they have been afterwards 
restored to their ordinaiy rates though 
those issues have been increased. 

82. During seventy - eight years, , 
ending with January 1797, the price of 
gold has been at and under the mint 
price for twenty-eight years, and above 
the mint price fifty years ; and during 
that period the price of standard silver 
has been at and under the mint price 
three and two months only. The ex- 
change with Hamburg fell, during the 
three latter years of the American war, 
full eight ^r cent, and the price of 
foreign gold ros^ from £3, 17s. to 
£4, 2s. an ounce, and the price of dol- 
lars nearly in the same proportion; 
while the bank-notes in circulation 
were, during the same period, dimin* 
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xi*oiu nine to six millions. Again, 
in December 1804, the rate of exchange 
with Hamburg rapidly rose to 34, and 
the price of gold fell to its former stan * 
dard of £S, 17s. before February 1787. 
The amount of bank-notes in February 
1787 was £8,600,000, and in February 
1791, £11,700,000; and between these 
years the sum of £10,700,000 was 
coined in gold, and yet the exchange 
with Hamburg rose three per cent. 
The bank-notes, which in February 
1796 were £11,.^00,000. were reduced 
in February 1797 to £8,600,000, during 
■which time the exchange with Ham- 
burg fell three per cent ; and on the 
1st February 1798, they were increased 
to £13,200,000, during which period 
the exchange had risen nine per cent. 
Examples of this sort prove to a de- 
monstration how extremely fallacious 
is the idea that the unfavourable sUite 
of the foreign exchanges is to be as- 
cribed to any excess in the issues of 
paper at home : they show that the ex- 
changes depend on a variety of other 
circumstances independent of the home 
currency, and not unfrcquently they 
are highest when the paper circulation 
is most abundant. 

83. ** It is not difficult to perceive 
what are the circumstances in our 
foreign relations which have produced 
the present unfavourable state of the 
exchanges. The trade with the Con- 
tinent has, from the effect of Napo- 
leon’s decrees against British commerce, 
become hazardous and expensive; it 
is everyw'liere loaded with excessive 
chaises : the trade with America has 
been precarious and interrupted; the 
naval and military expenditure has for 
some years been very gi-eat ; and the 
price of grain, owing to a succession of 
bad crops, has during the same period 
been very high. Any of these causes 
is sufficient to account for the drain 
of specie from this country; much 
more the whole of them taken together. 
The amount of the currency of the 
country must bear a cei;^in propor- 
tion to its trade, re^nue, and expen- 
diture. Now, the average amount of 
exports, imports, and revenue of Eng- 
land, for some years past, has been so 
great as absolutely to require an en- 


larged circulation ; for all the three 
have nearly doubled , since the period 
when the bank restrictions were first 
imposed. If the average amount of 
bank-notes in circulation at the two 
periods is compared, it will be found 
not to have advanced in the same pro- 
portion.* And how, when our metal- 
lic currency was dmwn abroad by the 
necessities of foreign commerce and 
warfare, was the ordinary circulation 
of the country to be supplied, and its 
immense transactions conducted, if the 
increase in bank-notes, now so loudly 
complained of, had not taken place? 
The extraordinary circumstances in 
which the kingdom has lately been 
placed, therefore, are amply sufficient 
to account for the unfavourable state 
of the exchanges, without any change 
in the internal value of tlie currency, 
or any reason being afforded for its 
contraction. It is highly important, 
indeed, that the restriction as to pay- 
ments in cash should be removed as 
soon as the political and commercial 
relations of the country siVwll render it 
compatible with the public interest; 
but under the present situation of the 
state, in all these particulayp, it would 
be highly dangerous to do so before 
the period fixed by law, namely, six 
months after the conclusion of a defi- 
nitive treaty of peace. 

84. “ There is a depreciation of bank- 
notes compared with legal coin, and 
there is a depreciation comi>ared wdth 
the ]frice of commodities. But the de- 
preciation on which the Bullion Re- 
port so largely dwells, is a depreciation 
different from either of those. It is a 
depreciation compared with the money 
of other countries. • Wliat is the mean- 
lug of such a depreciation, wffien no 
one ever imagined that Bank of Eng- 
land paper could pass current any- 

* Averasre exports and imports of Great 
Britiun during three years before 
Feb. 1797, £48,r3.*,000 1811, £77,981,000 

Expenditure, 42,805,000 .. 82,205,000 

BiUik'Uotes, . 10,782,000 .. 19,541,000 

No less than £57.000,000 worth of gold coin 
had been coined during the reign of Gooigo 
111., of which a largo portion was in circula- 
tion at the first of these periods, but a very 
small portion only at the second.— Mr Van- 
sittart’s Resolution, May 13, 1811 ; Part. M, 
XX. 73, 74. 
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where but iu Great Britain? What 
would be the effect of an order upon 
the Bank, just now, to resume cash 
payments in two years ? Would it not 
be to compel them to purchase gold 
coin at any loss, in order to meet the 
certain drain about to come upon them? 
All the witnesses examined before the 
committee agree iu this, that there 
is an inesistible tendency at present 
in the guineas of England to go abroad. 
Some ascribe it to the necessity of 
cash remittances to meet the balance 
of trade, others to the demand for 
gold on the Continent ; but all concur 
in the fact, and the state of the foreign 
exchanges sufficiently demonstrates its 
reality. How, then, is the Bank of 
England to be able singly to stand the 
torrent produced by the commercial 
and political relations of the whole 
globe ? Is it fair, equitable, or prudent, 
to expose that establishment to the 
certainty of the enormous loss conse- 
quent on such a contest ? And is this 
a time to make an experiment so haz- 
ardous to tli^y'solvency of government 
and the credit of the nation, when the 
empire is engaged in the eighteenth 
year of a cq^tly war, waged for its very 
existence, and every guinea that can 
be spared from its domestic necessities 
is absolutely requisite to maintain the 
expensive contest in the Peninsula, 
which alone averts the horrors of in- 
vasion from the British shores ?” 

Upon a division, Mr Horner’s re- 
solutions were lost by a majority of 
seventy-six — ^the numbers being seven- 
ty-five to one hundred and fifty-one ; 
and the counter-resolutions of Mr Van- 
sittart were, a few days after, carried 
by a majority of fdAy — the numbers 
being forty-two to eighty-two. 

85. Few subjects in the modern his- 
tory of England have been discussed 
both in and out of parliament with 
more vehemence and ability than this 
Bullion Report ; and none was ever 
draught, both in its immediate and 
ultimate effects, with more moment- 
ous consequences. In fact, the veiy 
existence of the nation was at stake 
Q the discussion; and it may now 
«dth safety be pronounced, that if the 
uguments urg^ by Mr Homer, Mj^ 


Huskisson, and the bullion committee 
had proved successful, and parliament 
had acted upon their recommendations, 
the national independence must have 
been destroyed, and England rendered 
a province of France long before the 
Moscow catastrophe arrived. The ver}’’ 
fact on which their whole argument 
was rested, viz. that the difference be- 
tween the market and the mint price 
of guineas had come to be twenty-five 
per cent, was decisive against the prac- 
ticability of restoring cash payments, 
<at least till the pressure of the war 
had come to an end. For what must 
have been the effect of a compulsitor 
to pay in gold purchased by . the bank 
at such a loss, and issued to the pub- 
lic at such a profit? Evident ruin to 
that establishment, bankruptcy to the 
government, and an abandonment of 
all the enterprises, vital to the state, 
in which the cnipiro was engaged. 
Wellington, deprived of all his pecuni- 
ary resources in Spain, would have 
been compelled to withdraw from the 
Peninsula. In the mortal struggle be- 
tween domestic insolvency and disas- 
ter abroad, all our foreign efforts must 
have been abandoned. A force para- 
lysing him at homo as great as that 
which drew back Hannibal from tlie 
scene of his victories in Italy, would 
have forced the British hero from the 
theatre of his destined triumphs in 
Spain. The crash iii England would 
have come precisely at the crisis of the 
war ; cash payments would have been 
resumed in May 1813, just after the 
battle of Liitzen, and on the eve of 
the armistice of Prague ; Napoleon, 
relieved from the pressure of Welling- 
ton’s veterans, would have made head 
against the forces of the north ; Aus- 
tria, in such unpromising circumstances, 
would never have joined the coalition; 
Russia, exhausted and discouraged, 
would have retired to her forests ; 
Germany, unarmyed by British subsi- 
dies, would have remained dormant in 
the strife; the sun of European 
freedom would hai^ sunk beneath the 
wave of Gallic ambition. 

86. Even if, by prudential measures 
iOd great efforts on the part of the gov- 
'^mment and the bank, an immediate 
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cata8ti*opheliad been avoided, there can 
be not doubt that the resumption of 
ctish payments at that crisis must, at 
no distant period, have proved fatal to 
the finances and public credit of Great 
Britain. Experience has now cast a 
broad and steady light on this subject. 
It is known that the adoption of this 
step in 1819, enforced and carried out 
as it was by the suppression of small 
notes iu 1826, changed prices at least 
forty per cent;* that the holders of 
commodities and property of all de- 
scriptions found their capital dimin- 
ished by that amount in the course of 
a few years ; that debts, augmented 
in the same pro2)ortion, speedily proved 
fatal to all the overburdened fortunes, 
whether in land or money, over the 
country; that bankruptcies, to an un- 
piiralleled extent, diffused ruin and 
misery through the industrious classes ; 
and that the general distress and dif- 
ficulties of the middle ranks of society 
produced that widespread feeling of 
discontent, which, ignorant of the real 
cause of its suffering, and fanned into 
a fiame by the spirit of faction, gave 
rise to the conflagration which brought 
about the groat organic change of 1832. 
If such have been the effects of this 
momentous step in a period of pro- 
found peace, universal commerce, and 
comparatively light national burdens, 
what must have been its results if it 
had occurred in the crisis of the war, 
and in the presence of Napoleon, with 
the income-tax forcibly extracting all 
the surplus profits of the people, com- 
merce to continental Europe almost 
closed by the military power of France 
and a. gigantic naval and military 
establishment exhausting all the re- 
sources of the state, and yet alone pre- 
serving the nation from foreign subju- 
gation? 

87. The fundamental em)r of Mr 
Huskisson and the bullion committee 
on this subject consisted in the princi- 
ples, which they laid down as axioms, 
that the measure of the ^^iepreciation 
of the currency wa^ to be found in the 
difference between the market and the 

* See Alison’s A/if^fandi»1815 and 1845, the 
Table at cud— where this is demonstrated by 
the pricos given for fifty years back. 
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mint price of gold ; and that the cause 
of the high price of the precious metala 
was to be sought for in the over-issue 
of paper rather than the absorption of 
specie by foreign states. Both posi- 
tions, it has now been proved by ex- 
perience, were erroneous, or rather em- 
braced only a part of the truth ; and, 
what is singular enough, the first 
erred chiefly from underrating the de- 
preciation arising from excessive issue, 
du which the bullion committee them- 
selves so strongly founded. Assuming 
the depreciation to be measured by 
the difference between the market and 
the mint price of gold, that is between 
£46, 14s. 6d., and £56, they estimated 
it at 25 per cent, whereas there can 
be no doubt that it was at that period 
nearer 76 per cent; and a revulsion of 
prices in most articles, to more than 
half that amount, took place upon the 
resumption of cash payments when the 
bill of 1819 came into operation, even 
during a period of profound peace. In 
fact, the relative money and mint price 
of the precious metals Ifud-nothing to 
do with the question of depreciation 
of the currency; for, as bank-notes 
never sank in value con^^ared with 
specie, whatever party-spirit may have 
afiirmed to the contrary, the measure 
of the depreciation which undoubtedly 
took place was to be sought for, not 
in the relative value of the metallic 
and paper currency, but in the dimin- 
ished value of the whole currency ^ gold, 
silver, and paper, when compared with 
that of all other commodities. And 
the proof of that was to be found in 
the fact, not that gold was at a pre- 
mium of 25 per cent, but that wheat 
had, on an avera^ of ten years pre- 
ceding, advanced 100 per cent, and was 
then selling at 110 shillings the quar- 
ter, whether paid in bank-notes or gold. 
The high premium on gold, on which 
so much stress was laid, was evidently 
owing to the political or natural causes 
which at that period caused the pre- 
cious metals to be all dmined out of 
the country ; and wq who have seen 
the bank of England reel, and the 
United States bank of America fall, 
under the effects of the drain of 
£6,000,000 sterling from the vaults of 
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the former of these establishments to 
purchase grainfrom continental Europe 
in 1839,* for the consumption of the 
British Islands, and the Bank Charter 
Act suspended, and a commercial crisis, 
of unheard-of severity, induced in 1848, 
in consequence of the drain of gold to 
buy the grain imported to meet the 
failure of the potato ci*op in the pre- 
ceding year, can feel no surprise that 
gold was at an extravagant premium 
in 1810 and 1811 in London, when 
£4,171|000 was, in the former of those 
years, sent out of the country for grain 
alone ; and in both years, above 
£6,000,000 was annually remitted to 
the Peninsula, in specie and bullion, 
for the service of the English and Por- 
tuguese armies. 

88. It is remarkable that a measure 
fraught, as every one, unbiassed by 
party feeling or interest, now sees, with 
such obvious and utter ruin, both to 
the nation and the individuals of whom 
it is composed, was at that period sup- 
ported by th^ ablest men in parlia- 
ment, and many of the profoundcst 
thinkers in the country ; that the re- 
port which recommended such a peril- 
ous and destructive change was for 
above twenty years held up as the 
model of political wisdom ; and that 
the ministry who, by resisting it, saved 
their country from destruction, more 

* In Mr Biddlo's able paper on tho causes 
of the suspension of cash .paymunts by the 
United States Bank in Ot.:tobcr 1839, the 
principal i*eason assigned was the drain up- 
on the Bank of England during tho preceding 
year, from the vast importatum of grain, in 
consequence of tho bad harvest in Great 
Britain in 1838. and tho consequent contrac- 
tion of tho British circulating medium and 
pressure upon the money market of Arac- 
lica. • 

t Particularly by Sir John Sinclair, whose 
sagacious mind early and clearly ))crccivcd 
the £ital cfToct of tho proposed resumption 
of cash payments at that criticiU period, 
especially on that great national intorcst, 
agriculture, to tho 8Ui>port and improvement 
of wliich bis long and useful life was devoted. 

qf Sir John Sinclair, ii. 268, by his 
son, the Rer. John Sinclair, chaplain to the 
Bi^op of London— a work full of valuable 
information both historical and political, by 
an atithor who unites to the t;ilents and iu- 
«ostiy hereditary in his family, tho accom- 
plishments of a scholar, the learning of a di- 
vine, and the philanthropy of a Christuui. 

I The following was the evidence given on 
the subject of tlio high price of bullion by Mr , 


perhaps than by any act in their whole 
career, incurred the imputation, with 
the great bulk of tho succeeding gene- 
ration, of being behind the lights of 
the age. It is the more inexplicable,, 
that the general delusion should so 
long have prevailed on tho subject, 
when it is recollected, not only that 
the true principles of this apparently 
difficult but really simple branch o*f 
national economy, which are now gene- 
rally admitted by all impartial think- 
ers, were at the time most ably ex- 
pounded by many men both in and out 
of parliament ;+ but that, in tho ex- 
iimination of some of the leading mer- 
chants of London before tho parlia- 
mentary committees on the subject, 
the truth was told with a force and a 
precision which it now appeal's surpris- 
ing any one could resistj This me- 
morable example should always be pre- 
sent to the minds of all who arc called 
upon, either theoretically or practically, 
to deal with so momentous a subject 
as the monetary concerns of a nation; 
and, while it is calculated to inspire 
distrust in abstract or speculative con- 
clusions. when unsupported by facts, 
it points in tho clearest maimer to tho 
wisdom of adhering to those common- 
sense views which experience has sug- 
gested to practical men, and whicli, 
however apparently irreconcilable at 
Cliambci's, before the Committee of the llouso 
of Ctmimons. 

In tho examination of Mr Chambers, a gen- 
tleman whorlcscrvcclly enjoys the reputation 
of great intelligence anrl extensivo infrtrnia- 
in tho coinmorcial world, wo find tlio 
following evidence : — ** At tlio mint price of 
standard Kold in this country, bow much gold 
dues a Bank of England note for one i)oniid 
I'cprcscnt?*’ — “Five dwts. three grains. 

“ At the present market ijrice of £4, l‘Js. por 
ounce, how much gold do you get for a bank- 
note of one poiiiid?” — “Four dwts. eight 
grains.’* “ iJo you consider a Bank of Eng- 
land note for one pound under these present 
circumst'inccs as exchangeable in gold for 
what it represents of that metal ?” — “I do not 
conceive gold to bo a fairer standard for Bank 
of England notes than indigo or bro;idcloth.” 
Question repoated, ** If it roprcHOnts twentj' 
shillings of tluit metal at tlio coinage price, 
it is not.” — II uskisso.n’s £//<;, i. 36. Mr Hus- 
ki-sson adds, in the^ answers this leading 
doctrine is man fully and ingenuously asserted 
and maintained; and all who stiuid up for 
the undepreciatc'l vtUuc of bank [lapcr, how- 
ever disguised tlicirlangtiagc, must ultimate- 
ly come to the same issue.— /6(d. 
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the moment with theoretical principle, 
will generally be found to emanate from 
it in the end, and to have arisen from 
some unobserved element acting, with 
a force imperceptible to the theorist, 
but most cogent to the practical man, 
on the great and complicated maze of 
human transactions. 

89. William Huskisson, who first 
rose to great and deserved celebrity in 
the course of these important discus- 
sions, was a statesman whose career 
belongs to the pacific but momentous 
period which intervened between the 
close of the war and the passing of the 
Reform Bill. But he was too eminent 
a man, and exercised too powerful an 
influence on the fortunes of his coun- 
try, to be passed over without remark 
in the annals of Europe during the 
French Revolution. He was descend- 
ed from a family of ancient standing 
but moderate fortune in Staffordshire, 
and received the elements of edu- 
cation in his native county. He was 
early sent over to receive the more 
advanced branches of instruction at 
Paris, under the direction of Dr Gem, 
physician to the British embassy at 
that metropolis ; and he arrived there 
in 1789, just in time to witness, and 
in some degree share, the enthusiasm 
excited by the capture of the Bastile 
in that year. The intimate acquain- 
tance which at this period he formed 
with Franklin and Jefferson, as well 
ns the popular leaders in the Club of 
1789, of which ho was a member, had 
a powerful influence on his character, 
which ivas never obliterated through 
life, and eventually exercised no in- 
considerable effect on the fortunes of 
his country, to the chief direction of 
the commercial concerns of which his 
abilities ultimately raised him. 

90. He was first brought into par- 
liament in the close of the year 1796, 
for the borough of Morpeth, under the 
nominjition of Lord Carlisle ; and was 
about the same time appointed Under- 
secretary of State for \\uir and the 
Colonies, in which iaborious and im- 
portant situation his business talents 
were speedily, discovered, and he en- 
joyed the intimate friendship, and was 
often called to the private counsels, 
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both of Mr Dundas and Mr Pitt. He 
retired from office with Mr Pitt in 
1801, along with Mr Canning, with 
whom, throughout life, he maintained 
the closest intimacy; but was reinstat- 
ed in the situation of Secretaiy to the 
Treasury on Mr Pitt's return to power 
in 1804 ; which important trust he 
continued to hold, with the exception 
of the brief period when the Whigs 
were in power, down to the retirement 
of Mr Canning from Downing Street in 
September 1809, when he withdrew 
from government with his brilliant 
friend, and became a leading member 
of the liberal section of the Toiy 
party, now in avowed hostility to the 
administration. In 1814 he W'as ap- 
pointed a Commissioner of the Woods 
and Forests, and from that time till his 
appointment to the important office 
of President of the Board of Trade in 
January 1823, he devoted his attention 
almost exclusively to subjects of trade, 
navigation, and political economy, in 
which his information rave him great 
weight, and of which, eV€?fi before he 
became a cabinet minister, he had ac- 
quired almost the exclusive direction. 
The return to cash payments, by the 
celebnited bill of 1819, the reciprocity 
treaties, the partial abandonment of 
the navigation laws, and the free-trade 
system, were mainly occasioned by his 
iziflueiice ; and he continued, whether 
in or out of office, almost entirely to 
direct the commercial concerns of the 
nation, till the time of his death, which 
was occasioned by the frightful acci- 
dent of the railway train passing over 
him on the 15th September 1830, the 
day on which the^line from Liverpool 
to Manchester was^)pened, * 

91. He w^as the first of that class 
of statesmen who have arisen with the 
prodigious increase in the commercial 
transactions and industrial activity of 
Great Britain in later times, and whose 
attention is chiefly devoted to the mate- 
rial interests and statistiesd details of 
the nation. He was not endowed by 
nature with any remarkable oratori- 
cal abilities ; be bad great powers of 
thought and application, but neither 
the fire of genius, the gift of original 
thought, nor the soul of poetry, in his 
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character. And though in the later 
years of his life he was listened to with 
profound attention on both sides of the 
house, yet this respect was owing ra- 
Iber to the vast stores of varied infor- 
mation which he never failed to bring 
to bear upon the subject of debate, and 
the luminous views which he advanced 
regarding it, than to any faculty of 
captivating a mixed audience with 
which he was gifted. His reasoning 
faculties were of a very high order; 
and there is no statesman of that period 
to whose arguments the historian can 
now so well refer for an exposition of 
the principles which, during the inter- 
val between the peace and the Reform 
Bill, governed the commercial and ma- 
ritime policy of England. He first 
brought to bear upon legislative mea- 
sures the resources of statistical re- 
search ; and, to the industiy and per- 
severance requisite for such an under- 
taking, he united the rarer faculty of 
philosophic reflection, and the power 
of deducing general principles from an 
immense det^il^of particular instances. 
He was never taken unawares on any 
subject of that description ; the dcitails 
of the parliamentary returns were ever 
present to lis memory; and, by the 
skilful use which he made of them in 
debate, he acquired, for the last ten 
years of his career, a weight in the 
House of Commons on all subjects con- 
nected with trade and navigation which 
was well-nigh irresistible. 

92. Adam Smith has said that he 
had no great faith in political arith- 
metic; and although nothing is more 
certain than that the principles of the 
Baconian philosophy will be found in 
the end to be applicable to this, as to 
every other subject of human inquiry, 
and that a careful examination of facts 
is the only sure test of the truth or 
falsehood of any particular opinion, yet 
here, as elsewhere, principle must be 
the guide to inquiry. It is only by 
persons thoroughly imbued witli ra- 
tional views that these valuable results 
CBXi be obtained ; while, to the world 
in general, statistical returns will pre- 
sent an unmeaning mass of figures, and 
the speculative politician they may 
often bwome a fruitful source of error. 


Statistics ore to the science of politics 
what the observations of Tycho Bi'ahe 
were to astronomy ; but it requires 
the mind of a Kepler to deduce from 
them the true philosophic conclusions. 
The reason is, not that the returns are 
incorrect, or the figures err, but that 
such a variety of circumstances enter 
into the formation of the general re- 
sult, that the chances are, that, in the 
outset of statistical inquiry, and before 
the true causes have been separated 
from the imaginary ones by experience, 
conclusions altogether fallacious will 
often be deduced from perfectly correct 
premises. Certain it is, that, with all 
the accuracy and extent of Mr Huskis- 
son’s information on mercantile sub- 
jects, and all the force of his reasoning 
powers, his conclusions were in great 
part erroneous ; and that to his influ- 
ence, more perhaps than that of any 
other individual, is to bo ascribed the 
false direction of British policy for the 
hist tw'eiity years, alike in regard to 
monetary, commercial, and colonial 
aflairs. Experience, the great test of 
truth, has now demonstrated this in 
the most decisive manner. 

93. He strenuously advocated tho 
return to a metallic currency in 1819, 
before any serious progress had been 
made in the reduction of the debt con- 
tracted during the paper one ; and tho 
result has been that the nation has 
been permanently disabled from pay- 
ing it oil’; and the fall in the money 
price of all property to the extent of 
above a third, while all debts, public 
and private, remained at their former 
amount, produced such a storm of dis- 
content as ten years afterwards over- 
threw the old constitution of tho em- 
pire. He strenuously advocated tho 
conclusion of reciprocity navigation 
treaties with tho powers of northern 
Europe ; and the result has been that 
our shipping with them has been re- 
duced in twenty years to a fourth of its 
amount, while theirs with us has been 
quadrupled the same period, with- 
out any advantagf^ whatever ^ving 
been gained for our maoufactuiing in- 
terests to counterbalance so serious a 
di^vantage. He strenuously advor 
cated the reduction of the dutiiis on 
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various articles of foreign manufacture ; 
■and the result has been that a«evere 
wound has been inflicted on domestic 
industry, without foreign jealousy hav- 
ing in so much as a single instance re- 
laxed aught of the burdens on British 
productions. He strenuously advo- 
cated the pi*opitiation of foreign mer- 
cantile powers in the same stage of ci- 
vilisation as ourselves, even if the con- 
sequence should be the discouragement 
and irritation of our own colonics ; and 
the result has been, without the slight- 
est relaxation of the prohibitions c»f 
the former, a general neglect of those 
vast colonial interests in which Great 
Britain can alone find a permanent 
market for its manufactures, and 
which, according as they were attach- 
ed by durable cords to the parent 
state, or severed from it, must ulti- 
mately bccouio either an unbounded 
source of its strength or the immediate 
cause of its ruin.* 

94. Another subject which occupied 
ii large portion of the attention of par- 
liament, during the years 1811 and 
1812, was the repeal of the Orders 
in Council, which was now anxiously 
pressed upon government, both by the 
Opposition and the principal manu- 
facturing cities in the empire : and in 
the discussions on which a statesman 
reserved for high destinies in future 
days, Heniiv Buouqham, first rose to 
distinguished eminence. It has been 
already noticed, that the British gov- 
ernment — ^justly irritated at the Ber- 
lin and Milan decrees, which Napoleon, 
ill the intoxication consequent on the 
overthrow of Prussia in 1806, had ful- 
minated against English commerce — 
issued the celebrated Orders in Coun- 
cil, which in efiect declared that no 
ship belonging to any neutral power 
should be permitted to enter the ports 
of any country under the government 
of France, unless it had previously 
touched at a British harbour, [aTile, 
Chap, I, § 11]. Between these rigorous 
orders on the one hand,(jand the per- 
emptory French decrees on the other, 
the trade of ueuti'al states was well- 
nigh destroyed; for they had no means 
• of avoiding the penalty of confiscation 
* See Appendix, C, Chap. lxiv. 


denounced against them by the one 
power, but by adopting a course which 
immediately exposed them to the same 
risk from the other. The only neutral 
power which at this period carried on 
any considerable carrying trade was 
America; but it did so to a great 
extent, and that commerce promised 
daily to become greater and more pro- 
fitable to its citizens, from the mutual 
i-jigo of the belligerents, which threw 
the only traffic that could be main- 
tained between them into the hands 
of the only neutral state in existence. 

95. Deeply, therefore, did both the 
people and government of the United 
States feel themselves injured by these 
acts on the part of France and Eng- 
land ; and, in despair of bringing cither 
of the powers back to a more reason- 
able and civilised species of hostility, 
they had recourse to measures calcu- 
lated to withdraw from any intercourse 
with either. A general embargo was 
first laid on all British shipping with- 
in their harbours, which m\^ soon after 
succeeded by a Non-iiio^rcourse Act, 
which prohibited all intercourse be- 
tween the United States and either 
France or England. The particulars 
of these acta, and the abortive diplo- 
matic efforts which were made to re- 
establish a good uiiderstauding between 
the two nations, will be given in the 
sequel of this work. Suffice it to say, 
that the Non-iiitcrcourso Act contin- 
ued in force through the whole of 1810 
and 1811, and that the cessation of all 
exports to the United States, which at 
that time took off British produce and 
manufactures to the extent of no less 
than thirteen millions sterling, power- 
fully contributed^ both to the extra- 
ordinary falling off in the exports of the 
latter of these years, and to the gene- 
ral discontent andsufferiug in the manu- 
facturing districts, which have been al- 
ready noticed, [ante, Chap. lxiv. § 60]. 
Committees were appointed to take evi- 
dence on the subject early in 1812 in 
both houses of parliament ; and their 
members, among whom IMh* Brougham, 
Mr Baring, and Mr Huskissou took 
the lead, exerted themselves with ex- 
traoi^iuary vigour in prosecuting the ; 
inquizy. A gi'eat number of petitions 
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against the Orders in Council, chiefly 
from the large manufacturing towns 
interested in the trade with America, 
were presented. Early in June the 
subject came on for discussion in the 
House of Commons; and the debates 
which followed were of the utmost im> 
portance, as illustrating the real effect, 
on the national interests, of tlie extra^ 
•ordinary species of warfare in which 
the empire was now engaged. 

96. On the part of the Opposition, 
it was argued with uncommon ability 
by Mr Brougham, Mr Baring, and Mr 
Ponsonby : — “ The question at issue, 
though one of unexampled import- 
ance, is of very little intricacy ; the 
evidence is of immense extent and ap- 
parently interminable details; but a 
few minutes' debate must be sufficient 
to demonstrate where the only safe or 
honourable path is to bo found. The 
tabic of the house has groaned under 
the mass of petitions presented — the 
hearts of the members have been har- 
rowed by the details of general suffer- 
ing which been established in 
evidence. Numerous disorders in dif- 
ferent parts of the country have arisen 
out of this general distress; it has 
even drivei^large bodies of men to the 
■absurd expedient of endeavouring to 
revive an obsolete law of Elizabeth, for 
magistrates fixing the rate of wages ; 
while the more enlightened sufferers 
under the restrictions of the times, 
have sought some relief in what would 
prove a most inadequato remedy, the 
extension of a freo trade to India and 
China. The Potteries have demanded 
permission to send their porcelain to 
China; and the ancient and respect- 
able city of Newcr^tle has earnestly 
entreated that it may be allowed to 
ship coal for the stoves and hothouses 
of Calcutta ! These various projects, 
some to a certain extent feasible, others 
utterly visionary and absurd, only 
prove the magnitude of the evil which 
ia so generally felt, and remind us of 
the awful accounts of the plague, when, 
in the vain effort to seek relief, miser- 
able men wei*e seen wildly rushing 
into the streets, and madly grasping 
the first passenger they met, to im- 
plore his help. 


97. “ The dreadful amount of tlie 
present distress is proved by all the 
witnesses ; it comes upon us in a thou- 
sand shapes ; it exhibits the same 
never-ending yet ever-vaiying scene of 
heart-rending suffering. The wants of 
the poor have been proved to bo so 
pressing, that they have been forced 
to part with their whole little stock of 
furniture; pawn their blankets, their 
beds, their very clothes off their backs; 
and the prodigious mass of movable 
articles thus brought at onco into the 
market, has produced a decided de- 
pressing effect upon prices even in the 
metroi^olis. Great as was the general 
distress during tho scarcity of 1800 
and 1801, it is described by a host 
of witnesses to have been as nothing 
compared to that wliich now prevails ; 
for then there was a want only of pro- 
visions, but wages were high jiiid em- 
ployment abundant; whereas now tho 
want of money meets and aggravates 
the want of food. The returns of ex- 
ports and iTui)orts during the last two 
years coiniletely account for this ox- 
traoitlinai’y woe. Nay, they exhibit 
a decay in national industry, whicli 
might have been expected to ])rodiico 
a still more lieaiii- rending and wide- 
spread suHering. Taking tlio whole 
amount of trade, both exports and 
imports (which is tlie only fair way of 
reckoning), there is a falling com- 
pared with 1809, of thirty-six millions, 
with 1810 of thirty-eight. In British 
manufactures alone, the decline from 
1809 to 1811 is sixteen millions — in- 
cluding colonial produce, it is no less 
than twenty-four millions as compared 
witli 1809, and twenty -seven as com- 
pared with 1810. The reduction is 
unparalleled in British ann<als ; it out- 
strips all tlie efforts of financiers or 
treasury-clerks to conceal, and stands 
forth an imperishablo monument of 
the infatuation on the part of tho 
government which has brought such 
calamities on the nation. 

98. “ It ie^iin vain to talk of substi- 
tutes for the Norjjh American trade, 
the loss of which has been the main 
cause of these grievous evils. The 
Brazil market, the South American 
market, have been tried, and both have 
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terminated in nothing but disappoint- 
inent. We neither know their wants 
nor do they require our manufactures. 
The smuggling trade to the United 
States through Canada at first afforded 
some relief; but, since the continu- 
ance of our prohibitory system has ex- 
asperated the North American popu- 
lation, even this resource has failed 
us. ^As a necessary consequence of 
this total stoppage of all our best fo- 
reign markets, the home trade has 
become depressed in a most remark- 
able degree. Goods of all sorts, des- 
tined for the consumption of foreign 
states, have been thrown back upon 
the home market from inability to 
find any extraneous vent for our ma- 
nufactures; and then the diminution 
in the amount of our exports, great 
as it is, affords an inadequate repre- 
sentation of the real depression of our 
industry; for it frequently has hap- 
pened that goods, which had paid duty 
as exports, and even crossed the At- 
lantic, have been thrown back upon 
our own market, and sold at a ruinous 
loss to all concerned, for domestic con- 
sumption. It is to no purpose, there- 
fore, that, in this unexampled depres- 
sion of our foreign sales, we turn to 
our home market for relief ; for there 
the magnitude of our external losses 
has produced a ruinous glut; and every 
effort made to find a vent among our 
own inhabitants but adds to the gene- 
ral distress. 

99. ** Let it be shown, indeed, that 
the national honour or security is 
involved in upholding the Orders in 
Council, and all these arguments go 
for nothing; nay, it becomes the first 
duty of every patriot, at any hazard, 
even that of the total ruin of our ma- 
nufactures, to concur in their main- 
tenance. But has this been shown to 
be the case? Nay, is it not evident 
that their repeal is called for alike by 
what is due to the national character, 
and the preservation and stability of 
our naval power? It ispunnecessaiy, 
in discussing this Question, to go bs^k 
to the legality or illegality, the justice 
or injustice, of the paper blockades of 
long lines of the enemy's coast, to 
which Napoleon constantly refers the 
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origin of this calamitous species of 
warfare. Admitting that it may be 
both just and legal to do so, the ques- 
tion is, Is it eaepedient to assert and 
enforce such rights at a time when it 
involves us in such calamities? His- 
tory proves that, on many occasions, 
these rights, though never abandoned, 
have been quietly passed over 8vh «i- 
lentio, where the assertion of them 
would have interfered with national 
interests, or impeded national advan- 
tages. l^is was done at the peace of 
Utrecht, in the Ainerican war, and by 
express acts of the government in 1793 
and 1794. The point now is, whether 
this is an occasion when, without sur- 
rendering our maritime rights, it is 
expedient for a time to waive their 
consideration ? Now, what is the com- 
merce which we sacrifice for the vain 
honour of preserving these rights? 
Why, it is no less than the vast North 
American market — a market now tak- 
ing off thirteen millions’ worth of our 
produce, and worth, in the estimation 
of the most competes ^witnesses, all 
foreign markets put together. The 
returns in that market are as sure, the 
bad debts as few, as in the former 
trade with Holland. 

100. **The extent, steadiness, and 
rapid increase of the trade between 
England and North America is easily 
accounted for. The inhabitants of the 
United States are connected with us 
by origin, language, and habits ; their 
tastes go along with their inclinations, 
and they come to us, as a matter of 
course, for such manufactured articles 
as they require. Thci'e is not a cabin 
or loghouse in their vast territory in 
which you do nbt meet with British 
produce; while the rapid increase of 
their population, which doubles every 
thirty years, and in which, neverthe- 
less, there is not a single pauper to be 
found, offers a boundless fidd for future 
increase. It is not a figure of speech, 
but the simple truth, to assert that, 
circumstanced as the two countries 
are, there is not an axe. falls in the 
woods of America which does not put 
in motion some shuttle, or hammer, or 
wheel in England. It is the miserable, f 
shuffling, doubtful traffle to the north ^ 
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of Europe and the Mediterranean that 
we prefer to the sure, regular, and in- 
creasingNorthAmerican trade— a trade 
placed beyond the reach of the enemy’s 
power, and which supports at once all 
that remains of the liberty of the seas, 
.and gives life and vigour to its main 
pillar within the realm — the manufac- 
tures and commerce of England. Look 
to the other side of the picture. If 
you continue the cessation of inter- 
course with America much longer, the 
inevitable consequence will be, that 
the Americans will be driven to the 
necessity of supplying themselves with 
manufactures. They have the means 
of doing so within their own bounds : 
coal and water-carriage in abundance 
are to be found in their territory; and 
the vast fortunes already accumulated 
in their seaport towns, i)rove that they 
are noways deficient in the true com- 
mercial spirit. We can have no jeal- 
ousy of America, whose armies are yet 
at the plough, or making, since your 
policy has so wilied it, awkward though 
improving attempts at the loom ; whose 
assembled navies could not lay siege 
to an English man-of-war. The nation 
is already deaply embarked in the Span- 
ish war ; let us not, then, run the risk 
of adding another to the already for- 
midable league of our enemies, and 
reduce ourselves to the necessity of 
feeding Canada with troops from Por- 
tugal, and Portugal with bread from 
England." • 

101. Such was the weight of these 
arguments, and such the strong foun- 
dations which they had in the necessi- 
ties of the times, and the evidence laid 
before both houses ofipaiiiament, that 
government offered very little resist- 
ance to them. It was merely urged 
by Lord Castlereagh and Mr Rose : — 
“ No question more vital, both to the 
national security and the commercial 
interests of the country, ever came be- 
fore parliament : and there can be no 
doubt that a case of grave distress to 
the manufacturing interest has been 

* The argument of Lord Brougham, of 
which the preceding sketch is but the skele- 
ton. is one of the ablest, and, withal, sound- 
est pieces of oratoiical reasoning in tho Eng- 
iisb Language, 
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made out by the evidence. Nay, there 
is reason to believe that, if the North. 
American market is not speedily open- 
ed, that sufiering will he augmented. 
Even admitting^ however, that the re- 
peal of the Orders in Council would 
occasion the abrogation of the Non-in- 
tercourse Act, still it does by no means 
follow that the original imposition of 
these Orders was not culled for by ne- 
cessity, and justified by expedience. 
Was it to be expected that Great Bri- 
tain was tamely to have submitted to 
the iniquitous decrees of Fmnce with- 
out any retaliation? — without attempt- 
ing, at least, to inflict upon that state 
some part of tlie sufiering which it has 
brought upon this country? As against 
France, that system has perfectly suc- 
ceeded ; and severely os our commerce 
has suffered in the struggle, hers has 
undergone a still more remarkable di- 
minution. From the official accounts 
published by the French government, 
it appears that, even with their popu- 
lation of nearly forty millions, tho total 
amount of their manufactures for tho 
home market and exportation was only, 
in 1810, £54,000,000 sterling; while 
that of Great Britain and Ireland, with 
only seventeen millions of souls, was 
66,000,000. With the exception of tho 
year 1811, which was one of great de- 
pression, arising from temporary causes, 
tho preceding years, when the Orders 
in Council were in operation, were pe- 
riods of extraordinary and unprecedent- 
ed prosperity. The average of our 
exports to continental Europe, forthreo 
years previous to the issuing of the 
Orders in Council, was £17,500,000; 
that for the three years subsequent, 
£23,000,000. Can more decisive proof 
be desired that the machinations of tho 
French Emperor for our destruction 
have not only failed in their object, 
but recoiled upon himself ? 

102. “ Tho hostile feelings of the 
American government have now made 
the Orders m Council a pretext for 
breaking off sul commercial intercourse 
with t.hia country ; %nd doubtless that 
interruption is one great cause of the 
distress in which the mercantile inter- 
ests are now involved. But such an 
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iaterruption oould not have been cal- 
.ciliated upon; and, in the ordinary 
coume of human events, it would not 
have occurred. Reason and equitable 
feeling should have taught the Ameri- 
cans -^at the Orders in Council were 
adopted by the British government as 
a measure of retaliation only ; that 
they were issued subsequent to the 
Berlin decree, under the pressure of 
necessity ; and if these defensive mea- 
sures proved, as doubtless they did, 
injurious in a very high degree to the 
interests of American commerce, their 
enmity should have been directed 
against France, the primary cause of 
this destructive system of hostility, in- 
stead of this country, which merely in 
its own defence w<aa driven to its adop- 
tion. Never was there a country which, 
when forced to embrace such a system, 
evinced a more sincere desire to pro- 
secute it in the way least injurious to 
neutral powers ; an instance of which 
is to bo found in the Order of 1809, 
limiting the blockade to France and 
the powers under her immediate con- 
trol. The license system, when pro- 
perly understood, was no departure 
from the principles of the Orders in 
Council ; not a fifth of the licenses 
issued were intended to evade these 
Orders; four -fifths originated in the 
enemy’s own necessity for relief from 
the stringent effects of our measures. 
We did, however, offer to forego all the 
advantages of the license trade, and 
revert to the strict measure of 1807, 
if the government of the United States 
would repeal the Non-intercourse Act; 
but they have hitherto shown no dis- 
position to embrace such a proposition. 

103. “ The Prince Regent long ago 
issued a declaration, bearing that, as 
soon as the Berlin and Milan decrees 
were repealed, the British government 
would forthwith withdraw the Orders 
in Council ; and the French cabinet has 
recently communicated to the Ameri- 
can government a resolution apparent- 
consenting to abandcfti the decrees, 
the ^tish Or&bVB were at the same 
time rep^ed. That declamtion, how- 
ever, is not sufficiently explicit to en- 
able the English cabinet to act upon 
the sssuEanoe it contains ; in particu- 


lar, it appears to be virtually abrogated 
by the sweeping declaration of the Duke 
of Bassano, that the Berlin and Milan 
decrees should remain in full force till 
the maritime assumptions of this coun- 
try were abandoned. But the British 
government is fully disposed to receive 
the olive branch tendered, whether in 
good or doubtful faith, by the French 
ruler ; she is willing for a time to sus- 
pend the Orders in Council, if the Ame- 
rican government will repeal the Non- 
intercourse Act. The sincerity of 
France will thereby be put to the test; 
and a breathing-time gained in the 
midst of this mortal hostility, during 
which an opportunity would be afford- 
ed for a return to a more civilised spe- 
cies of warfare. If the experiment 
fails, and France persists in her frantic 
devices, we must return to our retalia- 
tory system; but if driven to do so, 
we shall at least have shown every dis- 
position to concede all the just de- 
mands of the neutral powers; and such 
a return would, it is ^ be hoped, not 
lead to any interruption of the amicable 
intercourse between this country and 
its Transatlantic offspring, which it is 
the curse of both countries should ever 
have been broken.” 

104. No division ensued upon this 
debate — Mr Brougham contenting him- 
self with congratulating the country 
upon the prospect of speedily getting 
rid of these obnoxious Orders, and the 
ministry upon the manly course they 
had adopted regai’ding them. In truth, 
it was evident, after the declarations of 
both the English and French govern- 
ments, that no real object of conten- 
tion remained* between them; or at 
least that both diight, in perfect con- 
sistency with their national honour and 
recorded declarations on the subject, 
recede from the virulent system of hos- 
tility which they had adopted. A fort- 
night after there appeared in the Ga- 
zette an Order absolutely and unequi- 
vocally revoking the Orders in Council ; 
but with a declaration that^ if the 
Americans did not, after due notice, 
revoke their interdictory acts against 
British commerce, therevocation should 
become null, and the original Orden^. 
revive. This just and oonces* 
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«ioD, however, came too late ; the de- 
mocratic party in America had gained 
entire possession of the public mind; 
a contest with England, at all hazards, 
was resolved on; and, before intelli- 
gence of the conciliatory act of the 
British government had crossed the 
Atlantic, war was actually declared. 

105. It is evident, on a dispassion- 
ate review of this great debate, and the 
mighty interests which were wound up 
with it, that the repeal of the Orders 
in Council, at the period it took place, 
was a wise, and indeed necessary mea- 
sure, and that the greater part of Mr 
Brougham’s arguments were wcllfound- 
ed. The observation of Mr Canning, 
in the course of tho discussion, was 
perfectly just, that the Orders in Coun- 
cil were a political, not a commercial 
measure; and the moment that the 
evil induced by their continuance ex- 
ceeded the benefit to be expected from 
it, the hour for their repeal had arrived. 
That this period had arrived in 1812, 
was decisively jIToved by the great fall- 
ing off in the commerce of tho preced- 
ing year. Hopes, indeed, might rea- 
sonably have been entertained that the 
neutral stales, seeing how evidently 
Great Britain stood u{)on the defensive 
in the maritime quan^el, would have 
stood aloof from engaging in it ; espe- 
cially when it was recollected how much 
more closely their interests were wound 
up with the maintenance of piicific rela- 
tions with this country than with any 
of the continental powers. America, 
in particular, which traded with Great 
Britaiu to the extent of £13,000,000 
a-year, and with France not to the ex- 
tent of £1,000,000 annually, had the 
most vital interest to preserve pacific 
relations with the nation with whom 
M great a portion of its commercial 
intercourse was conducted. The whole 
aiguments, so forcibly urged by Mr 
Brougham, as to the vast importance of 
the American trade to the English ma- 
nufacturers, applied still more strongly 
to the impolicy of the United States 
coming to a rupture with this country, 
as the proportion which the English 
trade bore to the sum-total of their 
commerce was much greater than the 
American bore to the aggregate of ours. 


But still, when the experiment had 
been made, and it had been proved by 
the result that tho United States were 
willing to undergo the loss of such a 
traffic rather than submit to the Eng- 
lish Orders in Council, it became to 
the last degree impolitic to continue 
them any longer ; for America had in- 
finitely greater resources whereon to 
subsist during such a suspension of in- 
tercourse than the British ompiro ; and 
in the struggle which could starve long- 
est, the nlanufactiiriiig state, the work- 
shop of the world, like a besieged town, 
was sure to suffer more than the na- 
tions which had drawn their lines of 
circumvallatiou around it. 

106. History, in the general case, 
has to deal only with the dead ; and it 
is seldom either just or delicate to 
mingle with the liistorical gallery of 
departed greatness the portraits of liv- 
ing genius. There are some instances, 
however, in which this obvious rule 
must be infringed upon; where tho 
impress communicated to the events 
of an age by one individual has been 
so powcHul, that his character has be- 
come historical property even before 
liis active agency has ceased on the 
theatre of human affairs. Such a char- 
acter, in a military and political view, 
is tho Duke of Wellington ; and such, 
in a moral and social one, is Lord 
Brougham. This very remarkable man 
is descended from an old and respect- 
able family in Westmoreland, from 
whom he inherited the ancient castel- 
lated mansion from which he after- 
wards took his title ; and ho received 
the rudiments of his education at the 
High School of Edinburgh, where his 
father had for some years resided. 
Thence, at an early age, he went to 
the far-famed university of that city, 
over which the names of Stewart and 
Playfair at that period threw an un- 
usual splendour, and where a band of 
gifted spirits was then arising, many 
of whom ha^ since shone forth with 
extraordinary lustre on the great stage 
of the world. Loifl Jeffrey, the most 
celebrated critic of the age in which he 
lived; Sir Walter Scott, the gi'eatest 
of human novelists ; Lord Lansdowne, 
the not unworthy successor of Fitt ia 
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the direction of the British finances ; 
Mr Homer, whose early and lamented 
death alone prevented mm from rising 
to the highest place in the councils of 
his country; Lord Brougham, who, for 
good or for evil, has made the school- 
masters rod often superior to the mar- 
shal’s baton — ^formed some of the mem- 
bers of a society, in which other men, 
not less distinguished for energy and 
talents, were then prominent, whose 
powers are, it is to be feared, destined 
to be buried in that common charnel- 
house of genius — the bar and bench of 
the country.* He was called to the 
bar at Edinburgh in 1801, and soon at- 
tracted notice by the energy of his 
character, and the fearlessness and oc- 
casional sarcasm of his demeanour ; but 
that capital was too limited a theatre 
for his growing powers. An able and 
original work, which ho published in 
1802, on the colonial jiolicy of Great 
Britain, early attracted the notice of 
Mr Pitt ; a series of powerful and ori- 
ginal papers in the Edinhurfjh HevieWt 
gave token of the vast infiuoiice which 
he was destined to exercise on public 
thought ; and his removal to West- 
minster Hall, a few years afterv/ards, 
placed him in a situation where legal 
celebrity was not inconsistent with 
senatorial advancement. 

107. He first obtained entrance into 
parliament, like all the great men of 
his day, for a elose borough, then in 
the gift of Lord Carlisle ; but his man- 
ner was unprepossessing, his voice 
harsh, and he was at first far from 
coming up to the high anticipations 
formed by his friends, and subse- 
quently realised, of his future career. 
The unconquerable perseverance of 
his disposition, however, overcame ail 
obstacles, and ultimately obtained for 
him, if not the avowed, at least the 
real lead on the Whig side in the 

* To those who have the felicity of enjoy- 
ing the acquaintance, or still more the friond- 
sliip of Lord Corebouse. Lord^Houcrieff, Lord 
Mackenzie, or Lord Oo^burn. it is uoodlcss 
to say that nothing kiit a wider theatre of 
action, closer proximity to the legislature, or 
greater leisiure for literary pursuits, were ne- 
cessary to have raised them to the same gene- 
ral eminenoo which the philosophers, stiitos- 
Tuon, and historians of tneir country, in the 
last and present age^ have attained. 
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House of Commons. His practice at 
the bar, though considerable, and bril- 
liant from the political character of the 
cases in which he was chiefly engaged, 
was not first-rate; and both in legal 
knowledge and forensic judgment he 
was never deemed equal to his re- 
doubted antagonist on the northern 
circuit, Sir James Scarlett, afterwards 
Lord Abinger. But in energy of cha- 
racter, invincible perseverance, versa- 
tility of talent, force of expression, and 
sarcastic power, he was far beyond any 
barrister or statesman of his day. If 
his judgment had been equal to his 
ability, or his discretion to his infor- 
mation, and his vast capacity for exer- 
tion had always been directed to ob- 
jects consistent with each other, and of 
permanent utility r.ather than passing 
interest, he would have left a name in 
history, as he unquestionably has ex- 
ercised an influence on his own age, 
second to none in the modern annals 
of Great Britain. 

108. But inconsist^hey and want of 
foresight have always been the bane of 
his public character. He has signally 
promoted some great causes, as that of 
legal reform; but it is hard to say, 
upon reviewing the opinions which he 
has advocated at diflerent periods of 
his life, whether he has most injured 
or benefited others which he had still 
more at heart. He was the steady ad- 
vocate of Negro freedom, general edu- 
cation, universal toleration, and social 
amelioration; yet there is hardly a 
measure in the end destructive to these 
great interests, of which he has not, 
at some period of his career, been the 
ardent supported* He has been through 
life the most resolute enemy of the 
slave trade, and deserves the lasting 
thanks of every friend to humanity for 
his noble efforts to root out that exe- 
crable traffic ; but he not less strenu- 
ously advocated the abolition of slavery 
in the British West India Islands in 
1834 ; and by so doing he has, on his 
own admission, doubled the slave trade 
in extent, and quadrupled it in atro- 
city throughout the globe.t He be- 

t The mimber of slaves landed in Cuba 
and Brazil alone." said Mr Buxton, the able 
and humane advocate of the Negro race. 
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Bought the House of Peers on his bend- 
edknees to pass theReform Bill, though 
the opponents of that measure drew 
their strongest arguments from his own 
earlier writings on the subject ; and his 
whole efforts for the last five years have 
been directed to demonstrate the un- 
happy effects of the kind of govern- 
ment which that great change neces- 
sarily brought upon the country. He 
was the warm and consistent supporter 
of Catholic emancipation ; but his ex- 
ertions have of late been equally vigor- 
ous and effective, in demonstrating the 
bad consequences which its concession 
has, hitherto at least, had upon social 
amelioration in the one isLand, and the 
general system of government in the 
other. He has always been the sincere 
■> and powerful supporter of popular in- 
struction ; but by directing it chiefly 
to intellectual acquisitions, lie turned 
that mighty lever to visionary objects, 
and placed it beyond the reach or with- 
out the interest of the great body of 
the people ; while, by severing it from 
religious instruofton, he deprived it of 
the chief blessings which it is flttcdto 
confer upon mankind. He is possessed 
of extraordinary intensity of vision for 
present objects and immediate inter- 
ests ; but he is far from being equally 
clear-sighted as to ultimate conse- 
quences, or the permanent welfare of 
humanity. 

109. His style of speaking presents 
the most extraordinaiy contrast to the 
abstract ideas which he entertains, and 
!i has powerfully expressed, as to the 
' perfection of eloquence. Ho man feels 
more strongly the masculine simplicity 
of ancient oratory, or has better de- 
scribed the injurious effect sometimes 
even of a single epithet on the majesty 
of thought; while none more con- 
stantly weakens the force of his own 
intense and vivid conceptions by variety 

now 150,000,bein^moroblian double the whole 
draught on Afnca when the slave trade 
^ntroveiTiy hegtm. Twice as many human 
Mings are now its victims as when Wilber- 
forco and Clarkson began their noble task ; 
J^d each individual of this increased num- 
ber, in addition to the horrors formerly en- 
dured, is cribbed up In a smaller space, and 
Jjgrowed in a vessel where accommodation is 
W^c^ficed to spoil.— 4/ncan Slave Trade, by 
' T. F. Buxton, London, 1839, p. 172. 


and redundance of expression. He ob- 
jected to the addition which the ima- 
gination of Tasso made to the sub- 
lime image of Dante ;* and yet he sel- 
dom fails to overwhelm the reader by 
exaggerations of the same idea under 
different forms, till the original impres- 
sion is well-nigh obliterated. No one 
more happily or forcibly strikes the 
iron upon the head in the outset ; but 
none, by a repetition of slant blows, 
ni ore frequently mars its force, or alters 
its direction. His long practice of ad- 
dressing juries, or assemblies of ordi- 
nary capacity, has proved injurious to 
his efforts to reach the highest style of 
eloquence. Every idea, if at all feli- 
citous, is, in his hand, torn to rags. 
He forgets that those who read hia 
speeches will not be equally obtuse 
with those wlio heard them — “que les 
gens habilcs s’eiitcndent b. demi-mot.” 
Un this account, his fame with poster- 
ity — that is, the reading and thinking 
few — will be by no means equal to that 
which ho has enjoyed among his coii- 
tcniporari(5s — that is, the hearing and 
unthinking many. 

110. Irony and sarcasm constitute 
his strongest arm in oratorical con- 
tests ; and there he is unrivalled even 
by Pitt or Canning. His speeches to 
juries were often models of vehement 

* " Al guisJl di Leon quaedo si posa." 

To which Tasso added the lino, 

" Giruiido gli occhi, ct non movendo it passo.** 

Critics may difTer as to whether the boau- 
tfi'ul imago in the last lino does or docs not 
detract from the nxdcstic simplicity of the 
first; butLorrl Brougham unequivocally coii- 
donins it os destroying tho grandeur of tlio 
Florentine bard. See Lord Brougham’s Ad- 
dress to the Students of Glasgow — Lord Sec- 
eor*s Addressee, Glasgow, 18.30; — a most inter- 
esting collection, os well from the celebrity of 
tho statesmen and philosophers called to that 
eminent station, as from tho progressive 
change in tho character of thought which 
their successivo compositions evince, from 
the philosophic silence on religion, charac- 
teristic of the days of Bumo, with which it 
commences, to tho devotional glow descrip- 
tive of those of Chalmers, with which it con- 
cludes, and whicjl^ only wants the admirable 
address of Sir James Graham in 1838, to bo 
one of themost instructive monuments which 
the literature of Europe during and after tho 
French Revolution has produced, of the vast 
effect of that great event in bringing men 
back, by necessity and suffering, to the best 
and noblest sentiments of their natm-c. 
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and powerful declamation; but bis 
judgment as a counsel was far from 
being equal to his talent as a barrister, 
and in more than one instance he has 
supplied what was wanting on the side 
of the prosecution by his itnprudence 
in calling witnesses for the defence.^ 
His information is immense, and his 
powers of application unbounded, but 
his knowledge on subjects of philo- 
sophy is rather extensive than accu- 
rate — of law, rather varied than pro- 
found. He has always been distin- 
guished by the warmest filial and do- 
mestic attachments ; and a purer ray 
of glory than even that Avliich is re- 
flected from his senatorial achieve- 
ments is to be found in the steadiness 
with which, though often erring in 
judgment, he has ever supported the 
interests of freedom and humanity; 
and the indefatigable ardour which 
has enabled him, amidst a multiplicity 
of professional and official duties which 
would have ovenvhelmed any other 
man, to devoto his great powers to the 
illustration of the wisdom of God from 
the works of nature. 

111. His merits and defects as a 
writer are of a totally different kind 
from those whicli characterise him as 
a statesman and an orator, but share 
in the strange contradictions and ano- 
malies of his mind. The work on 
which his reputation in future times 

* It ia well known that tho character of the 
chief witnesses for tho prosecution, in tho 
case of Queen Caroline, was so ba<l that no 
reliance could be placed on their testimony, 
and on this fact Loi-d brougli.-un has never 
failed to descant in the most unmeasured 
terms, whenever ho could by possibility in- 
troduce tho subject. lie has not so frequent- 
ly told, however, what is equally well known, 
that it was tho evidence of tho witnesses 
whom ho himsol^ut into tho lx>x. Lieuten- 
ants Flyn and uownain, whoso character 
was above suspicion, that In the end loft no 
doubt of tho Queen’s guilt in tho mind of 
any person capable of weighing evidence. — 
FaHiainentary Ifebates, 18l2a, iii 459-543, iV’e;w 
Serie$, Yet mis unhappy nrinccss was jios- 
ses^ of some amiable, ana many charming 
qualities, and in better hands might, in Mr 
Giuming’s words, have bet^i “tho life, and 
gme^ and ornament of society.'* “She is," 
says a personal aucKvlisinterested aoquaint- 
anoe, Sir Walter Scott, “a charming princess, 
and lives in hn enchanted palace ; and I can- 
not help thinking her pnneo must labour 
under some malignant spell to deny himself 
hCL* society.”— Lockuart’s Lifeo/ Scott, p. 99. 


will chiefly rest is his " Lives of States- 
men and Men of Letters during tho 
Reign of George III. ;” and it is cer- 
tainly a very amusing, and, in some 
respects, an able production. Yet are 
its merits and demerits such as would 
never have been expected from the 
vehement parliamentary oratororacute 
legal pleader. Apart from some fla- 
grant instances of party prejudice in 
the political Lives, the work is distin- 
guished, especially in the literary part, 
by great candour, considerable judg- 
ment, and an amiable spirit of justice 
and equanimity. He has collected a 
great many amusing anecdotes, and 
brought within a comparatively narrow 
comjmss much political and literarj’’ 
gossip. On the other hand, there is 
little eloquence in the work, few marks 
of original thought or genius, and hard- 
ly .any of that enthusiasm for the great 
and the good which it is the chief ob- 
ject of biography to awaken, and which 
the lives he was narrating were so well 
fitted to call forth. He never seem.‘» 
to think for himself, but adopts the 
prevailing opinions of his party in poli- 
tics or economics for the day, as axioms 
concerning which no doubt whatever 
can be entertained. Thi& he gravely 
asserts that the discoveri/ that “rent 
arises from the bringing of inferior 
lands into cultivation, is perhaps the 
most considerable step made in politi- 
cal economy since the • Wealth of Na- 
tions" was published ;”+ forgetting 
that, if that be true, no rent could 
ever have existed anywhere if the 
world had been, like tho plain of Lom- 
baixly, a vast plain of equal fertility'in 
every part — even although, as in the 
Delta of Egypt, <the riches of the soil 
yielded a return seventy-fold to the 
laboura of the cultivator. He is desir- 
ous of obtaining the fame of universal 
knowledge, and inserts in popular bio- 
graphies algebraic calculations from 
d’Alembert : but it would be well to 
recollect that such reputation is now 
impossible,, and that he who aims at 
compassing everything has in general 
mastered nothing. 

112. The prosecution of the war io 
the Peninsuui, and the chances of con^ 
t lives o/Statesmen, voL iii. p. 142. 
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tinuing it with success, was the last of 
themomentoussubjects which occupied 
the British parliament during the ses- 
sions of 1810 and 1811 ; and none af- 
foE^ more interesting matter for re- 
trospect. On the part of the Opposi- 
tion, it was strenuously argued by Mr 
Ponsouby, Earl Grey, and Lord Gren- 
ville : — " It is a painful task to refer to 
predictions formerly made and despis- 
ed, now unfortunately realised. How 
disagreeable soever, nevertheless, it 
may be, from a reference to past dis- 
asters, to anticipate future calamities, 
it has now become a bounden duty to 
do so ; and this the more, that it is not 
a mere barren censure of past errors to 
which such a retrospect leads, but a 
I solemn injunction to rescue the coun- 
’> try in future from similar calamities. 
Ts parliament to sit year after year pas- 
sive spectators of wasteful expenditure, 
and the useless effusion of tlie best 
blood of the country, in hopeless, cala- 
mitous, and disgraceful efforts ? What 
return is due to the gallant army whicli 
has made such noble sacrifices ? Is it 
not a sacred duty imposed upon gov- 
ernment to see that not one drop more 
of blood is wasted in a cause where 
no thinking hian can say, that by any 
possibility such dreadful sacrifices arc 
made with any prospect of advantage 
to the country ? Is it agreeable or con- 
sistent with the character of men of 
common intelligence to submit to be 
fed from day to day with the tale of 
unprofitable successes — of imaginary 
advantages to be gained by our army 
for ourselves or our allies ? Is there 
any one who in his conscience believes 
that even the sacrifice of the whole 
British army would secure the defence 
of Portugal? If such a man there be, 
it may with confidence be affirmed, 
not only that he is unfit to be intrust- 
ed with the government of the coun- 
try, but even that he is incapable of 
transacting public business in any de- 
liberative assembly. 

113. “ In a financial point of view, 
the cause of the Peninsula is utterly 
hopeless. Can any man who looks at 
our immense exertions for the last 
t seventeen years, assert that the annual 
expenditure of from three to four mil- ; 


lions in its 'defence, has not been ab- 
solutely lost to Spain, fruitless to Por- 
tu^l, and of no advantage whatever to 
this country ? In fact, so utterly hope- 
less is the cause, that nothing short of 
a divine miracle can render it effectual 
for its proposed object. But there are 
higher considerations than those of 
mere finance, which call upon us in- 
stantly to abandon this sanguinary and 
unprofitable struggle. The utter im- 
possibility of defending Portugal with 
the British army, aiiled by the Portu- 
guese levies, is so apparent, that it is a 
mockery of common understanding to 
argue on the subject. In former in- 
stances, wln^n Portugal was attacked, 
the forces of the enemy were divided ; 
but now they are wholly unoccupied 
in the north, and may be directed with 
fatal and unerring effect against that 
country. Ts there any man bold enough 
to .assert that the British aymy in Por- 
tugal, aided by the native force main- 
tained by our subsidies, will bo suffi- 
cient to resist sucli an attack ? What 
reliance can be placed on this subsidi- 
ary force, unpractised in the operations 
of war, and wlioUy ignorant of mili- 
taiy discipline, except what they may 
pick up from their British olficers? 
That Portugal can bo defended by such 
a force, is a thing absolutely impossible ; 
if our troops do not take refuge in 
their ships, before six months is over 
not a British soldier will remain in tho 
Peninsula except as a prisoner of war. 

114. “lias anything been done to 
rescue the Portuguese people from the 
miserable state of thraldom in which 
they have been kept by their govern- 
ment, nobles, and priests, and to de- 
velop that ardent popular spirit from 
which alone history teaches us a vigor- 
ous national resistance is to be expect- 
ed ? Hero lias been a glorious oppor- 
tunity for raising the Portuguese na- 
tion from that wretchedness and de- 
graded condition to which centuries 
of mental ignorance and civil oppres- 
sion have rer^aced them. Here was a 
task worthy of the greatest statesmen, 
suited to a wise and liberal policy — ^to 
an enlarged and generous spirit— to 
the free institutions of a free govern- 
ment. Nothing has been done with this 
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view ; the Portuguese arr/m as degrad- 
ed a state the French eagles 

%rBt approached the towers of Lisbon. 
Was it possible to expect a national 
epirit to arise when nothing was done 
to elicit it ? And without such a spirit 
among the people, was it not, if pos- 
eible, more hopeless than from other 
views to expect that any successful re- 
sistance coiud be made ? The Portu- 
guese levies, upon whom so much re- 
liance is placed, might in time, per- 
haps, hereafter become good soldiers, 
and be capable of acting with regular 
troops. But when the corruption, 
weakness, and imbecility of the govern- 
ment are taken into view, eveiy one 
must be convinced of the total impos- 
sibility of obtaining any native force 
capable of active co-operation with the 
British army. 

115. Wnat assistance have we ever 
obtained from the Spanish armies, not- 
withstanding the high - sounding pro- 
mises with which they have deluded 
the English troops into their territo- 
ries ? To expect anything better from 
the Portuguese, is to put all experi- 
ence at dedancc. They may be useful 
as light troops, but cannot act with re- 
gular soldiers. Portugal, instead of 
being defensible from its mountains, 
is perhaps the most indefensible coun- 
try in Europe. The experience, not 
merely of the last seventeen years, but 
of the last few months, have amply 
demonstrated the total inodicacy of 
mountain ranges as a barrier against 
the vast forces and bold tactics of mo- 
dem war. What defence has the 
Sierra Morena proved against the in- 
vasion of Soult ? It is not by any such 
defences that Portugal is to be saved 
from the fate which has overtaken all 
the military monarchies of Europe. 
Disguise it as you will, the real ques- 
- tion at issue is, whether the army at 
this moment in Portugal is to be sacri- 
ficed, as those under Sir John Moore 
and Lord Chatham have been ; and un- 
less the house interveneiT, from a just 
sense of its own dyjy, not less than of 
regard to the national honour, disas- 
ters yet greater than either of these, 
and probably -irreparable, await the 
British empire. * I 


116. ** Our victories are perpetually 
held up as monuments of our etemd 
glory, and Maida, Corunna, Vimeira, 
and Talavera are everlastingly referred 
to as the theme of undying congratu- 
lation. But what have any of these 
boasted triumphs done for the people 
of the country where they were won, 
or for the general issue of the war? 
Maida handed over the Neapolitans 
to the tender mercies of an irritated 
and cruel enemy ; Corunna sacrificed 
Moore, only to deliver over Galicia to 
the Gallic armies ; Vimeira was im- 
mediately followed by the disgraceful 
convention of Cintra; and Talavera 
was at best but an exhibition of rash 
confidence and victorious temerity. 
Honours have been conferred upon 
Sir Arthur Wellesley, for whom and 
for his country it would have been 
much more honourable if he had never 
changed his name. His conduct in 
Spain seemed the result of infatuation. 
After defeating Soult, he recrossed the 
Douro to form a junction with Cuesta, 
and when that was enected he remain- 
ed unaccountably inactive, till Soult 
was so far recovered as to be able to 
paralyse all his efforts, by descending 
into his rear after the battle of Tala- 
vera ; and when forced to retreat, he 
retired to an unhealthy province at an 
unhealthy season, where he remained 
some months till his army had lost a 
third of its amount from malaria fever. 
If these arc the consequences of your 
triumphs, what may be anticipated 
from your defeats ? ” 

117. To these arguments it was re- 
plied by Lord Wellesley, Lord Liver- 
jK)ol, and Mr Perceval : — “ The arrange- 
ments now proposed proceed on the 
same principles with the whole efforts 
hitherto made and sanctioned by laige 
majorities in both houses of parliament. 
What has occurred to induce us to 
swerve from this course, or depart from 
those principles which have invariably 
influenced our alliance with the Penin- 
sular kingdoms to the present hour ? 
The royal message proposes to take 
thirty thousand Portuguese into Brit- 
ish pay. Was not such a course stren- 
uously recommended by Mr Fox and * 
Mr Windham, when Portugal was eu- 
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dangered, when they were in power in 
1806 ? Why are we to be now called 
upon todepi^ from this policy, adopted 
by the greatest statesmen of all parties 
— and to abandon Portugal to her fate 
at the very time when she is making 
the greatest efforts to avert subjuga- 
tion 7 What advantage is to be gained 
from thuk casting over our counsels the 
hue* of despair? Are we to tell our 
allies that the hour of their fate has 
arrived; that all attempts to assist 
them are in vain, and that they must 
bow the neck and submit to the yoke 
of a merciless invader? That would 
indeed be to strewthe conqueror’s path 
with flowers ; to prepare the way for 
his triumphal mai’ch to the throne of 
the two kingdoms. Is it for this that 
60 much treasure has been expended, 
so much blood has been shed ? The 
spirit of the Spanish people is still ex- 
cellent, their resources are far from ex- 
hausted; those of Portugal are un- 
touched ; our gallant army has never 
yet sustained a ^efeat ; and is this the 
time to retire with disgmee from the 
contest? Will he who never risks a 
defeat ever gain a victory ? 

118. ** Le^us not, therefore, come to 
any resolution which can countenance 
Portugal in relaxing her exertions, or 
justify Spain in considering her con- 
dition hopeless. And yet what other 
result could be anticipated if we were 
now to withdraw from the Peninsula 
before Portugal is so much as invaded, 
or the shock of war has even come 
upon us? The circumstances under 
which the war has commenced in the 
Peninsula, form a glorious contrast to 
those that pervade all the other nations 
of the Continent. Spain was the first 
country that exhibited the example 
of a general rising of its population 
against the invasion and usurpation of 
the French ruler. In other countries 
he has been opposed by the armies 
alone, and when they were overwhelm- 
ed the states were conquered. But in 
Spain the resistance has proceeded from 
the whole people ; and the hopes found- 
ed on their efforto are not to be dashed 
to the ground by the disasters of two 
or three campaigns. The country pre - 1 
■ents, beyond any other, physical ad - 1 


vwtages for such a stubborn ^tem 
or warfare, from the vast desert of 
rojeky tracts and numerous mountain 
ridges with which it abounds; while 
the history and character of the people 
afford room for well-grounded hopes, 
that they will njt in such a contest 
belie the character which they acquired 
in the Moorish wars. No point can be 
imagined so favourable for the place- 
d'armes of the British force as the 
Tagus, lying as it docs on the flank of 
the enemy’s communications, and in 
such a position os to afford a central 
point, equally adapted for secure de- 
fence or for offensive operations. 

119. " If the hope of defending Por- 
tugal is really of that desperate char- 
acter which is represented let a mo- 
tion be brought forward at once to 
abandon that country to its fate. Will 
the gentlemen opposite suppori such a 
motion, and thereby sacriiicti at once 
all the blood and treasure which have 
already been expended in the Penin- 
sula ? Will they bring invasion home 
at once to our own doors ? Have we 
gained nothing by the contest in its 
bloody fields ? Is it nothing to have 
maintained an equal struggle with tho 
conqueror of continental Europe for so 
long a period, to have staid the tide of 
conquest heretofore so fearfully rapid, 
and to be able to say that still, in the 
third year of the war, our standards 
wave in undiminished security over 
the towers of Lisbon ? Wc have gained 
that which is at once more honourable 
and more precious than empty laurels, 
the affection and confidence of th(i 
people both in Portugal and Spain; 
affection so great, that there is not a 
want of the British soldiers in tlie for- 
mer country that is not instantly and 
gratuitously supplied; confidence so un- 
bounded, that the government of the 
latter have offered to put their fleet at 
the disposal of tho British admiraL 
War has its chances and its reverses, 
as well as itaglories ; we cannot gain 
the latter if we shun tho former: but 
.urely never did nation win a brighter 
garland than England has done during 
the Peninsular contest, and never was 
nation bound by stronger ties to sup- 
j>ort a people who have, with such 
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heroic resolution, borne during three 
years the whole weight of Napoleon's 
military power. 

120. " It is ungenerous to represent 
the whole people of the Peninsula as 
having achieved nothing worthy of 
memory. Have the defenders of Sara- 
gossa and Gerona no title to the ad- 
miration of posterity ? In what other 
country have three hundred thousand 
Frenchmen been constantly engaged in 
active warfare, for three years, without 
having yet effected its subjugation? 
True, the Spaniards have been often 
defeated; true, their chief provinces 
have been overrun ; but after every de- 
feat fresh armies liave sjuning up, and 
all history cannot produce an example 
of a more heroic resistance than this 
‘ degraded* people have opposed to the 
invader. Nor has our co-operation been 
in time past unavailing, nor will it 
prove in time to come fruitless. Sir 
John Moore’s advance arrested the con- 
quest of the south of Spain, and post- 
poned for more than a year the irrup- 
tion into the Andalusian provinces. 
Lord Wellington’s attack on Soult ex- 
pelled the French from Portugal, and 
restored Galicia and Asturias, with the 
fleet at Forrol, to the patriot arms ; his 
advance towards Madrid has drawn all 
the disposable forces of the enemy into 
the plains of La Mancha, and at once 
protected Portugal and given a breath- 
ing time to Spain. The British army, 
headed by Wellington, and supported 
by forty thousand Portuguese, directed 
by British officers, is not yet expelled 
from the Peninsula ; and it will require 
no ordinary force of the enemy to dis- 
lodge such a body from their strong- 
holds near Lisbon.” 

Upon this debate parliament su|> 
ported ministers in their resolution to 
continue the war : in the Lords by a 
majority of 30 — the numbers being 121 
to 94 ; and in the Commons by a ma- 
jority of 96 — ^the numbers being 263 
to 167.* 

121. When the Eastern sage was de- 
sired by a victori£>us Sultan to give 

* In Juatico to the Opposition, it must be 
observ^, that* the greater luut of the 
bates hero summed up took place immedi- 
ately before the Toives Vedras campaign. 
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him an inscription for a ring, which 
should, in a few words, convey the ad- 
vice best calculated to moderate the 
triumph of prosperous, and diminish 
the depression of adverse fortune, he 
wrote the line — And too, shdXL 
pass away." Perhaps it is impossible 
to find words more universally descrip- 
tive of human affairs ; or of that un- 
ceasing change from evil to good, and 
from good to evil, which, alike in pri- 
vate life and the concerns of nations,, 
appears to be the destiny of all sub- 
lunary things. It is from inattention 
to this perpetual revolution, not of for- 
tune, but of moral causes controlling 
it, that the greatest political calamities, 
and most of the greatest political er- 
rors, in every age have been owing. 
The Opposition, in the earlier part of 
Wellington’s career, were subject to 
the full share of this general weakness. 
They thought that things would con- 
tinue permanently as they then were ; 
that Napoleon’s greatness was to bo 
as durable as it had l\een irresistible ; 
and that the experienced inability of 
any European power to combat his 
land forces, had, for the lifetime of the 
whole existing generation at least, es- 
tablished his empire beyohd the possi- 
bility of overthrow, J udging from the 
past experience of that conqueror, there 
can be no doubt that these views were 
founded iii reason; and yet the world 
was on tlio eve of the campaign of Sa- 
lamanca and the Moscow retreat. 

122. The error of the Opposition 
consisted in their insensibility to the 
change which was supervening in hu- 
man affairs, and to the new principles 
of vigour on the one side, and weak- 
ness on the other, which were rising 
into action, from tho effects of the very 
triumphs and reverses which appeared 
to have indelibly fixed the destiny of 
human affairs. The perception of such 
a change, when going forward, is the 
highest effort of political wisdom ; it 
is the power of discerning it which, in 
every important crisis, distinguishes 
tho gi*eat from the second-rate states- 
man, the heroic fn)m the temporising 
ruler of mankind. Alone of all his 
compeers, Wellington saw and acted on 
this conviction. The government at 
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home, gifted with less penetration, or 
fewer opportunities of observation, 
were far from sharing in his confidence 
as to the result, though they had the 
magnanimity to persevere in their 
course, even when they had little hopes 
of its success. The glorious triumphs 
to which it led, and the enduring re- 
ward which their constancy obtained, 
adds another to the many instances 
which history affords, where heroism 
of conduct has supplied the want of 
intellectual acuteness, and where the 
ancient maxim has been found good, 
that “ true wisdom cometh from tho 
heart.” 

123. The prolonged, obstinate, and 
most formidable resistance which the 
Whig party made to the prosecution of 
the Spanish war, in its earlier stages, 
was an error of judgment, which only 
sliowed that they were not gifted with 
the highest political quality — that of 
seeing futurity through tho shadows 
of present events. But when the tide 
had obviously turned — when success 
had in a durable way crowned the Brit- 
ish arms, and the waves of Gallic am- 
bition had permanently receded from 
tho rocks of ^orres Vedras — their con- 
duct was of a more reprehensible cast; 
it became the fit subject of moral cen- 
sure. With slow and unwilling stex^s 
they receded from their favourite posi- 
tion, as to the impossibility of defend- 
ing Portugal ; they still heaped abuse 
upon ministers for their conduct in 
the contest, although it was chiefly 
blamable, in time past, from having 
been too much framed on their advice ; 
it was a cold and reluctant assent which 
they yielded even to the merits of 
Wellington himself. This insensibility 
to national glory, when it interfered 
with party ambition — this jealousy of 
individual greatness, when it obscured 
party renown — proved fatal to their 
hopes of accession to power during the 
lifetime of the generation which had 
grown up to manhood during the Re- 
volutionary war. Doubtless it is the 
highest effort of patriotic virtue to ex- 
ult at successes which are to confirm 
an adverse party in power; doubtless no 
amall share of maimanimity is required 
U) concede merit to an opponent who is 


withering the hopes of individual ele- 
vation. But nations, from men acting 
on the great theatre of the world, have 
a right to expect such disinterested- 
ness ; it is the wisest course in the end 
even for themselves ; and experience 
has proved that in every ago really gen- 
erous hearts are capable of such con- 
duct. When Wellington lay at Elvas, 
in May 1811, ho received a letter from 
Mr Whitbread, retracting, in the hand- 
somest manner, his former strictures, 
.-ind ascribing them, probably with jus- 
tice, to the imperfect information on 
which his judgment had been founded. 
The English general expressed himself 
highly gratified, as well he might, with 
this generous conduct;* but it does 
not appear that so noble an example 
was followed by any other of the Whig 
leaders; and on this occasion unhap- 
pil3% as on many othem, the cxceptioii 
proves the rule. 

1 24. Having determined to pi’oseciito 
tho war in the Peninsula with undi- 
mitiishcd vigour, parliament granted to 
ministers ample supplies in the year 
1811 for its prosecution. No less than 
£19,540,000 was voted for the navjv 
and £23,869,000 for tho army; be- 
sides £4,555,000 for the ordnance, and 
£2,700,000 for the support of the Por- 
tuguese forces. Tho permanent taxes 
amounted to £38,232,000, and the war 
ones yielded above £25,000,000; and 
the loan was £16,636,000, including 
£4,500,000 for tho service of Ireland. 
The total Ways and Means raised on ac- 
“ I was most highly gratified by your 
letter of the 20tli April, received last iiiglit, 
and I beg to return you my thanks for tho 
mode ill which you have taken the trouble to 
inform mu of the favourable change of your 
opinion rcspocting afi'.iirs in this country. 

I acknowledge that I was much concerned to 
find that persons ior whom I entertained tho 
highest respect, and whoso omnlous wore 
likely to have great weight in Enghuid and 
throughout Europe, had delivered opiui*>iis, 
erroneous as I th might, rcspccitiug things in 
this country ; and 1 pri/.od thoir judgments so 
highly, that, being certain of tlio error of the- 
opinion which they delivered, I was induced 
to ascribe thcirconduot to tlic excess of tho. 
spirit of party. I am highly gi-atificd by tho 
approbation of yourself and others ; and it 
gives me still more pleasure to bo convinced 
that such men could iu)t bo ui^ust towards 
an officer in tho service of tho country abrojuL'*’ , 
—Wellinotoh to Samuel Whitbread, Esq.,. 
23d May 1811— Gurwood, vii. 585. 
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count of Great Britain were £80,600,000, 
and £10,309,000 on account of Ireland 
in idl £90,909,000. This income, im- 
mense as it was, fell short of the expen- 
diture of the United Kingdom, which 
that year reached £92,194,000. The 
army numbered 220,000 soldiers in 
the regular forces, and 81,000 militia, 
besides 840,000 local militia; and the 
navy exhibited 107 ships of tho line in 
commission, besides 119 frigates. The 
total vessels of war belonging to the 
United Kingdom were 1019, of which 
no less than 240 were of the line.* 

125. The supplies voted for the suc- 
ceeding year, 1812, were still greater, 
and. kept pace with the increasing mag- 
nitude of tho contest when the cam- 
paign of Salamanca had commenced, 
and the deliverance of tho Peninsula in 
good earnest was being attempted. The 
net produce of the permanent taxes in 
that year was no less than £40,000,000, 
of the war ones £26,000,000, in all 
£66,000,000 ; and £29,268,000 was 
raised by loan, including £4,600,000 for 
tho service of Ireland, and £2,500,000 
for that of the East India Con^any, 
guaranteed by government. The pub- 
lic expenditure was on a proportionate 
scale : the sum expended for the navy 
was £20,500,000, that for tho army 
£25,000,000, besides £4,252,000 for 
the ordnance ; the loans to Portugal, 
Spain, Sweden, Sicily, and Russia, 
amounted to £5,315,000, while the in- 
terest of the national debt amounted 
to £23,124,000 ; and still no less than 
£13,482,000 was applied to the sink- 
ing fund. The navy, during this year, 
consisted of 978 ships of all sizes, of 
whidi 236 were of the line: and 102 
line-of' battle ships and 131 frigates 
were in commission. The array num- 
bered 227,000 regular soldiers under 
its banners, besides 86,000 regular, and 
335,000 local militia. It seemed as if, 
as the contest continued and the scale 
on which it was conducted was enlarged, 
the resources of the empii^, so far from 
declining, widely expanded.t 

126. The second<decennial census of 
the population took place in the close 
of 1811, and. was reported to j^rlia- 
ment in January 1812. It exhibited 
* See Appendix, D. t JOid , £. j 


an increase of 1,600,000 upon the for- 
mer number in 1801 — being at the 
rate of about 13) per cent annually 
over the whole empire. So great an 
augmentation, considering the pro- 
tracted and bloody hostilities in which 
the nation had so long been engaged 
in every quarter of the globe, and the 
heavy drain on the male population 
both for foreign and colonial service, 
justly excited the surprise and called 
toth the congratulation of parliament 
and the nation; and the important 
fact was then for the first time elicit- 
ed, that war, though generally con- 
sidered as the scourge of the species, 
often communicates, when carried on 
according to the maxims of civilised 
life, an impulse rather than a check 
to the increase of mankind ; and that 
the quickened circulation and aug- 
mented demand for labour which it 
occasions, sometimes, especially in the 
countries removed from hostility at 
land, more than compensate the de- 
struction of human li>^^ by which it is 
accompanied.]: 

127. Two very important events 
which occurred at this period, deserve 
to be mentioned before the domestic 
transactions of Great Britain in the 
years 1811 and 1812 are disposed of, 
and the reader is embarked in the 
mighty concluding events of the war. 
The first of these was the rupture of 
the negotiations which had been for 
some time pending for the exchange 
of prisoners of war between England 
and France: the second, the capture 
of the lafsi colonial settlement of the 
French Emperor, and the establish- 
ment of the British flag in undisputed 
sovereignty both^^in the eastern and 
western hemispheres. Great embar- 
rassment had, for a very long period, 
been experienced by the En^ish gov- 
ernment from the immense accumula- 
tion of French prisoners in the British 
Islands, and the difficulty of finding 

ism. 1811 . 

t Population of Enprland, 8,.3S1,4S4 9,499,400 
Population of Walos, 541,546 607,880 

Population of Scotland, 1,599,068 1,804,864 

Army and Navy, 470, 5M 640.500 

Totals, 10.942,646 11^562,144 ' 
■^Parliamentary PebeUes, xxi. 286. 
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any secure places for the custody of so 
laxge a number of able-bodied men. 
Fortresses, with the exception of Ports- 
mouth and Plymouth, there were none 
in England ; and the only other regu- 
lar fortification in the northern part 
of the island, Fort George, near In- 
verness ^n Scotland, had not accommo- 
dation for above fifteen hundred men. 
Now there were, in 1810, not less than 
fifty thousand French prisoners in 
Great Britain; and after erecting, at 
an enormous expense, several vast 
structures for their habitation, parti- 
cularly one at Dartmoor in the south 
of England, and two in Scotland, the 
latter each capable of containing six or 
seven thousand men, the government 
were under the necessity of confining 
great numbers in the hulks and guard- 
ships. 

128. The detention of soldiers in 
such a situation was made the subject 
of loud and frequent complaint by the 
French Emperor, who said in the 
Monitmr, that, hy a refinement of 
cruelty, the English government sent 
the French soldiers on board the hulks, 
and the sailors into prisons in the inte- 
rior of Scotlcf^,** * With his usual un- 
feeling disp&ition, however, to those 
whose services could no longer be made 
available, he not only resisted every 
proposal for an exchange of prisoners 
on anything approaching to reasonable 
principles, but never remitted one far- 
thing for their maintenance. He thus 
left the whole helpless multitude to 

* The great depot of French prisoners in 
Scotland, which Napoleon held out as so de- 
plorable a place of detention, was a noble edi- 
fice^ erected at a cost of nearly £100,000, in a 
beautiful andsalubrious ;dtuation near Perth, 
on the Tay, which, after being for twenty- 
five years unoccupied, was in 1839 converted 
by the government, on account of its numer- 
ous advantages, into a great central jail for 
criminals. It contained 7000 prisonoi’s ; and 
sohealt)^ was the situation, and so substan- 

tial the rare and lodging they had received, 
that of this great number only from five to 
six died annually ; a smaller mortality than 
that among any equal body of men in any 
rank in Europe going about their usual avo- 
oationa. Thatin England was equally healthy. 
At Dartmoor depot in 1812, out of 20,000 pri- 
■oners there were only 300 sick, or 1 in 06 ; a 
proportion much above the average health of 
PjaBons at largo.— Personal knowltdge. PaH. 
2k6. XX. 094. 


starve, or be a burden on the British 
government, which, on the contrary, 
regularly remitted the whole cost of 
the support of the English captives in 
France to the imperial authorities. 
Notwithstanding Napoleon’s neglect, 
however, the prisoners were surpris- 
ingly healthy, there being only 321 in 
hospital out of 45,939 in confinement, 
while out of 2710 who enjoyed their 
liberty on parole, no less than 165 were 
on the sick-list. 

1 29. At length, in April 1810, the Brit- 
ish ministry sent Mr Mackenzie on a 
special errand to endeavour to effect an 
exchange with the French government. 
He was well received by the imperial 
cabinet, and the negotiation opened 
under apparently favouriible ausiiiccs ; 
but it soon tij)pcarod that the demands 
of Napoleon were so exorbitant as to 
render all the efforts of the negotiators 
abortive. He insisted that the trans- 
fer should be general; that is, that all 
the prisoners, French, English, Span- 
iards, Portuguese, and Italians, should 
be exchanged, man for man, and rank 
for rank, on the same footing as the 
princii)al jjower under whoso banners 
they were respectively ranged. The 
effect of this would havo been, that 
Napoleon would have obtained restitu- 
tion of fifty thousand French soldiers 
and sailors in exchange for ten tlwusanJ^ 
English prisoners, being all whom he 
liad ill his custody ; the balance of 
forty thousand being made up of a rab- 
ble of Spanish and Portuguese levies, 
who were of little value, and who had 
no title to be jilaccd in the same rank 
with the regular soldiers of cither of 
the principal nations. The British 
government insisted that any given 
number of British should first be ex- 
changed for an equalnumberof French ; 
and that then the transfer, man for 
man, and rank for rank, between the 
remaining French or their allies against 
the Spanish and Portuguese should 
commencc.t , Neither party would re- 
cede from the position which they had 
respectively taken, -Jind the result was, 
that the negotiations broke off, and 
Mr Mackenzie returned to this country 
in the beginning of November, 
t See Appendix, F, Chap. lxiv. 
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130. No other testimony than that 
of Napoleon himself is requisite to de- 
monstrate the unreasonable nature of j 
the pretension on his part, which led 
to this melancholy result. “ Suppos- 
ing/’ said he, in speaking of the com- 
parativo merit of the troops compos- 
ing the French and allied armies pre- 
vious to the battle of Waterloo, “ that 
one English soldier was to be placed 
against one French, you would require , 
two Prussian, or Dutch, or soldiers of : 
the Confederation, to counterbalance ! 
one Frenchman.” Now, if two Prus- ; 
sian or German regular soldiers were I 
required to counterbalance one Eng- 
lishman or Fi’tmchmaii, unquestionably 
four Spanish or Portuguese undisci- 
plined recruits would have been barely 
sufficient for a simiLar counterpoise. 
Nothing, therefore, could have been 
more unreasonable than the demand 
on tlie part of the French government, 
which ultimately proved fatal to the | 
negotiation. Yet so much was Napo- 
leon blinded by egotistical feelings on 
this subject, that he made the conduct 
of the English cabinet in the tmnsac- 
tion a bitter subject of complaint to 
the latest hour of his life ; and actually 
had the address to persuade his trooxiS 
that their long detention in English 
prisons was the fault of the British 
government, when it was entirely his 
own ; and when he had left them to 
starve there, without the least relief 
from him. In fact this would have 
been their fate, but for the humane 
interposition of the very government 
which in this transaction he was load- 
ing with obloquy.* 

131. The other memorable event of 
the period, apart from the never-end- 
ing maze of European politics, was 
the successful expedition undertaken 

* Napoleon’s account of these trananctions 
was 08 follows : — ** The En;?lish had infinitely 
more Fi'ench than I had English prisoners. 
I knew well that the moment they had got 
bock their own they would have discovered 
some pretext for carrying i^o exchange no 
farther, and my poor French would have re- 
mained for ever in the hulks. 1 admitted, 
therefore, that I haft much fewer English 
than they had French prisoners ; but then 1 
had a great .number ox Spanish and Portii- 
guosc, and, Iw taking them into account, I 
had a mnee of prisoners, in all, considerably 
givatcr thou theirs. 1 offered, thcroforo, to 


I against Java in the close of 1811, and 
the capture of the last colonial posses* 
sion of the French empire. This noble 
island, in itself a kingdom, is no less 
than six hundred and forty miles long, 
and from eighty to a hundred and 
forty broad, and contains above two 
millions of inhabitants. It& surface, 
agreeably diversified by hill and dale, 
and rising in the interior into lofty 
mountains, presents situations adapted 
for almost every variety of vegetable 
production, whether of the temperate 
or torrid zones; while its admirable 
situation in the centre of the Indian 
Archipelago, midw.ay between India 
and China, pointed it out as the empo- 
rium destined by nature for almost 
the whole of the lucrative Eastern 
commerce. So rich is its soil, so varied 
its capabilities, that it now produces 
sixty thousand tons of sugar, and five 
million pounds of pepper, for exporta- 
tion annually ; besides furnishing rice 
and other grains for the support of its 
numerous inhabitanip, and yielding a 
lucrative commerce of cinnamon, nut- 
meg, and other spices, to its European 
masters. It was early acquired, and 
had been for centuries iiy-the hands of 
the Dutch, who, carrying to the East 
the habits and partialities of their own 
swampy territory, built their capital, 
Batavia, in a low unhealthy situation, 
and intersected it with canals, which 
rendered it doubly dangerous. Such, 
however, are the advantages of its 
situation, and of its noble harbour, 
esteemed the finest in the Indian Ar- 
chipelago, that, notwithstanding its 
pestilential atmosphere, it contains 
nearly two hundred thousand inhabi- 
tants. But th^ cool breezes on the 
heights in its vicinity offer many salu- 
brious situations which the eager Euro- 
exchange the whole against the whole. This 
proposition at first disconcerted them, but at 
length they agreed to it. But 1 had my eye en 
oveiy thing. 1 saw clearly that if they began 
by exchanging an Englishman against a 
Frenchman, os soon ns they gfot bt^ their 
own they would have brought forward some- 
thing to stopthe exchange. 1 indatik^ there- 
fore, that tiireo thousand Froiichraen shonid 
at once he exchanged against one thousand 
English and two thousand Portuguese and 
Spaniards. They refused this, and so the 4 
negotiation broke off.'* — See Las Casis, vii. 
S9, 40. 
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pean thirst for gold has hitherto unac- 
'Countably neglected; while the lofty 
liillB and pastoral valleys in the inte> 
rior present numerous spots for human 
abode, where the burning rays of the 
sun are tempered by the fresh-blowing 
mountain air, and the glowing skies of 
the East shed their radiance over the 
rich foliage and green slopes of Euro- 
pean scenery. 

132. This splendid island was the 
(last possession beyond the seas which 
remained to the French empire, of 
which it had become a part upon the 
incorporation of Holland in 1810. Its 
reduction had long been an object of 
ambition to the British government; 
and in 1802 the pi'eparations for the 
expedition were so far advanced, that 
the command was offered to Sir Arthur 
■Wellesley, then governor of Mysore, 
by whom it was refused, as interfering 
with the important duties of that re- 
sponsible situation. The Mahrattawar, 
which soon after broke out, with its 
immediate conf'^equence, the contest 
with Holkar, involved the Indian gov- 
ernment in such a maze of hostility, 
and so seriously embarrassed their 
finances, th«?j> it was not till 1811 that 
the project could bo seriously revived. 
It was then, however, set about in 
good earnest ; and, to give additional 
eclat to the expedition. Lord Minto, 
the governor-general of India, resolved 
to accompany it in person. In the 
•close of 1810, the Isle of France had 
surrendered to a combined naval and 
military expedition from Bombay, and 
the enemy was completely rooted out 
•of his possessions in the Indian ocean. 
Those in the Eastern Archipelago were 
the next object of attack. The islands 
’-of Amboyna and Banda having been 
reduced by the British arms, a power- 
ful expedition against Java was fitted 
-out at Madras in March, consisting of 
four British and five native regiments 
of infantry, with a regiment of horse 
■ and a considerable train of artillery; in 
ftlli ten thousand five hundred men, 
under the command of the gallant Sir 
^muel Auchmuty. The expedition 
'effect^ a landing at the village of 
’Ghillingching, about twelve miles to 
'the east of &tavia, in the beginning 


of August. The principal force of the 
enemy, which consisted of about ten 
thousand men, was collected in .the iu^ 
trenched camp of Fort Cornelius— 
a position strongly foi*tified by art and 
nature, and defended by numerous re- 
doubts, surrounded by stout palisades, 
and mounting two hundred and eighty 
pieces of cannon. 

133. The chief force of the French 
and Dutch was in this formidable posi- 
tion, under their commander General 
Jansens ; but a considerable detach- 
ment, about three thousand strong, 
occupied a more advanced post, also 
strengthened by fieldworks, two miles 
in front of the main body. Neither of 
these positions, however, commanded 
the road to the capital, whicli was accord- 
ingly occupied without opposition a 
few days after tlie landing; and from 
thence the troops marched against the 
enemy's advanced work, and drovo 
th(3m from it with great spirit, under 
shelter of the cannon of Fort Corne- 
lius; the grenadier company of the 
78th, as in almost every Eastern field 
of f^e, heading the attack. When 
tlie victorious troops, however, came 
in sight of that stronghold, they were 
checked by the firo from its outworks, 
and the boldest paused at the sight of 
the difficulties which they had to en- 
counter, The enemy, strongly in- 
trenched, occupied a position between 
the groat river Jacatra and the Sloken, 
an artificial watercourse, neither of 
which was fordable. The front of this 
position, thus secured on either flank 
from attack, was covered by a deep 
ditch, strongly paJisadoed, within whicli 
were seven large redoubts, all planted 
with a formidable array of heavy artil- 
lery, garrisoned by a body of regular 
troops, much superior in number to 
the attacking force. Batteries were 
speedily raised opposite to these forti- 
fications, which, though armed with 
guns inferior to those of the enemy 
both in number and calibre, shortly 
did great execution from the superior 
rapidity and precision of their fire. 
The season, however, was too far ad* 
vanced, and the heat too violent, to 
admit of regular approaches ; and, not- 
withstanding the strength of the in- 
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trenched camp, the English general re- 
solved on an assault, which was fixed 
for daybreak on the 26th. 

134. At midnight on the 25th, the 
assaulting columns moved from the 
trenches under the command of a most 
gallant and experienced officer, Colo- 
nel Gillespie. The right, under his 
own immediate direction and that of 
Colonel Gibbs, was directed against the 
enemy’s redoubts beyond the Sloken, 
and had orders, if they succeeded in 
canying them, to endeavour to force 
their way across the bridge which 
united that outwork to the main in- 
trenchments. The left, under Colo- 
nel M'Lcod, was to follow a path on 
the bank of the Jacatra, and commence 
an attack on that side when the firing 
was heard on the other flank; while 
the centre under General Wetherall, 
was to endesivour, in the general con- 
fusion, to force its way across the ditch 
in front. Notwithstanding the early 
hour and secresy of the attack, the 
enemy were on the alert, and under 
arms at all points ; but the devoted 
gallantly of the British troops,, aided 
by the unflinching steadiness of the 
sepoys, overcame every obstacle. All 
the attacks proved successful. Colonel 
Gillespie, after a long detour through 
an intricate country, came to the re- 
doubt rin the right, stormed it in an 
instant, notwithstanding a tremendous 
fire of grape and musketry ; and, pass- 
ing the bridge with the fugitives, also 
coiried the redoubt next in order, 
though defended in the most obstinate 
manner by General Jansens in person. 
The British force then divided into 
two, one column under Gillespie him- 
self, the other under Colonel Gibbs, 
supported by Colonel Wood at the 
head of the heroic 78th, which, though 
long opposed, now burst in with loud 
shouts in the front of the lines, and 
successively carried the works on either 
band; while Colonel M*Leod, on the 
extreme lef^ also forced his way into 
the redoubt which rested on the Jaca- 
tra, and gloriously fell in the moment 
of ^ctory. 

185. With equal judgment and val- 
our, Gillespie lost not a moment in 
leading on the victorious troops to the 


attack of the enemy's park of artiUeiy 
in the rear, which, witii all the troops 
that defended it, fell into the hands of 
the conqueror. The victory was com- 
plete, though the severe loss sustained 
by the British, amounting to eight 
hundred and seventy -two killed and 
wounded, showed how obstinately it had 
been contested. The slaughter of the 
enemy within the works was very great ; 
above a thousand were buried on the 
field, besides multitudes cut down in 
the purauit, and five thousand prisoners 
taken. No less than four hundred and 
thirty pieces of cannon were found in 
the intrenched camp, of which two 
hundred and eighty were mounted on 
the batteries and redoubts : the total 
pieces taken then, and in the citadel of 
Batavia and the outworks previously 
stormed, amounted to the enormous 
number of two hundred and sixty-four 
brass and five hundred and four iron 
guns and mortars, besides ammunition 
and military stores to an incalculable 
amount. This spleudid exploit was 
soon after followed by the capitulation 
of theremainingtroopswhohad escaped 
with General Jansens from the rout at 
Fort Cornelius, who, not^vithstanding 
all his efforts, found it impracticable 
to prolong his defence. The whole of 
this noble island thus fell under the 
dominion of the British, (which, it must 
always be regretted, was relinquished 
by a misplaced generosity at a future 
time) ; and Lord Minto said with great, 
but not unfounded pride, in his des- 
patches to the government on the occa- 
sion, that ** now the French fiag was 
nowhere to be seen fiying from Cape 
Comorin to Cape Horn.** 

136. Such wah the teimination of 
the maritime war between England 
and Napoleon ; thus was extinguished 
THE LAST REMNANT of the colonial em- 
pire of France. There is something 
solemn and apparently providential in 
the simultaneous march of these great 
powers to universal dominion on their 
respective elements, and in the estab- 
lishment of the colonial empire of Great 
Britain on a scale of grandeur which 
embraced the whole earth in its arms. 
No such result could have been antici- 
pated at the commencement of the 
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contest ; still less could it have been 
hoped for amidst the multiplied disas- 
tern with which its progress was attend- 
ed. The maritime foi'ces of England 
and France were very ncai'ly matched 
at the opening of the war ; united to 
those of Spain, the latter were supe- 
rior. Gibraltar was only rcvictualled 
during the American War by the nau- 
tical skill of Lord Howe; and Ply- 
mouth beheld, for tlie first time in 
English history, its harbour blockaded 
by the triumphant squadrons of France 
and Spain. The colonial empire of 
France in 1792, though not equal, was 
a fair rival to that of England. In the 
West Indies she possessed St Domingo, 
an island then yielding colonial pro- 
duce equal to that of all the British 
West India Islands put together at this 
time in the East, her Hag or that of 
her allies waved over tlie Cajie of Good 
Hope, the Isle of Bourbon, the Isle of 
France, Java, and the Malaccas — mid- 
way stations apparently set down for 
the transit of t)^ commerce of the 
East to the European shores; while, 
on the Continent of Hindostan, her 
influence almost equalled that of Eng- 
land herself, and on the banks of the 
Jumna a force was organised, under 
French officers, superior to any which 
British energy could bring to bear 
against it.t 

137. What w’as it, then, which sub- 
verted this vast and growing colonial 
empire; which gave to the arms of 
England, amidst continual European 

* It yielded £18,000,000 worth of colonial 
produce — that of the wholo of the British 
Islands in 1833 was only £22,000,000 ; and in 
1830, in consequence of the emancipation of 
the slaves. It did not amount to £17,000,000. 
The total produce of the British West India 
Islands was>- 

Sugar, lihds. Rum, puncheons. 

In 1838, . 271,700 . , 01,700 

In 1839, . 179,800 . . 43,400 

Falling off, 91.900 . 18,300 

--iklonioil MagazvM, No. III. Appendix ; Par- 
liamenUiry Return, 4th June 1333 ; Porter's 
PurliamuOary TaJblea, I. 64 : aud ante. Chap. 
XXXVI, 17. 

t They had thirty-eight thousand infoutry 
and cavalry, and two hundred aud seventy 
guns, all commanded by French officers, and 
Mned in the European method.>-ilnee, 
Ipbap. zux. § 43. 
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disasters, a succession of maritime 
triumphs unparalleled in the days of 
Marlborough or Chatham; and led to 
the total destruction of the Asiatic 
and American possessions of France, 
at the ve^time when Napoleon's forces 
had acquired universal dominion on the 
continent of Europe? Evidently the 
French Revolution on the one hand, 
and the constancy of England on thu 
other; those mighty agents which at 
once dried up the maritime resources 
of tho one country, and quadrupled 
the naval power of the other; which 
poured forth a host of ardent demo- 
emts over the plains of Europe, aud 
sent forth the British fleets conquer- 
ing and to conquer on the waves of 
the sea; which nursed in England the 
heroic spirit of consei*vative freedom, 
aud let louse in Franco the irresistible 
energy of democratic ambition. 

138. Even if the contest had termi- 
nated at this point, the fortunes of the 
Ihitish empire, though overshadowed 
at the moment by tho grandeur of Nu- ‘ 
polcon's continental victories, must 
now appear to the reflecting eye to 
have been in the ascendant. England, 
by wresting from her rival all her 
colonial sottlcinentB, had made herself 
master of tho fountains of the human 
mce. In vain France recounted tho 
fields of European fame, and jjointed 
to the world tilled with her renown, 
the Continent subjugated by her arms. 
It was the seats at aiicicut civilisation, 
the abodes of doj)artcd greatness, which 
were thus subdued. Great Britain had 
cast her anchor in the waters of tho 
emerging globe ; her flag waved on the 
infant seats of civilisation; her seed 
was spreading over the future abodes 
of mankind. The conquest of the 
world which had been, however supe- 
rior in present lustre, could never equal 
in durable eflect the settlement of the 
world which was to be. There was to 
be found the ark which bore the for- 
tunes of humanity ; there the progeni- 
tors of the Greece, and the Rome, and 
the Europe yet to«como; there the 
tongue which was to spread the globes 
of English genius, and the pride of 
English descent, as far as the waters 
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of the ocean extend. But the contest 
was not to terminate here. The rival 
powers, thus nursed to greatness on 
their respective elements, thus alike 
irresistible on the land and the sea, 
were now to come into fierce and final 
collision. England was to launch her 
legions against France, and contend 
with her ancient rival on her own ele- 
ment for the palm of European ascen- 
dancy; the desperate struggle in Rus- 
eia was to bring to a decisive issue the 
contest for the mastery of the ancient 
world. We are on the eve of greater 
changes than have yet been traced on 
the pages of this eventful history — 
fiercer passions are to be brought into 
collision than those which had yet 
stirred mankind in the strife: sacrifices 
greater recounted, glories brighter re- 
corded, than had yet shod lustre on the 
human race. 

139. Long, and to some uninterest- 
ing, as the preceding detail of the do- 
mestic transactions of Great Britain 
from 1810 to 1812 may appear, it will 
not to the reflecting reader be deemed 
misplaced even in the annals of Euro- 
pean story. Amidst the multiplied 
scenes of carnage, the ceaseless streams 
of blood, which characterise the era of 
Napoleon, it is coiisolatoiy to linger 
on one spot of pacific disquisition. To 
the eye wearied with the constant mas- 
tery of nations by physical strength, it 
is refreshing to turn to one scene where 
mind still asserted its inherent supe- 
riority, and in moral causes was yet 
to be found the source of the power 
which was ultimately to rule mankind. 
Independent of the vast intrinsic im- 
port^ce of the questions which then 
agitated the British mind, and their 
obvious beariqg upon the social in- 
terests which now are at stake in all 
the commercial communities of the 
globe, their influence o;i the contest 
which was then pending was imme- 
diate and decisive. The crisis of 
the war truly occurred in the British 
Islands at tibw period. If any of the 
great queBtions^r then in dependence 


had been arranged in a different man- 
ner from that in which they actually 
were decided by the English parlia- 
ment, the issue of the war — ^the fate of 
the world, would have been changed. 

140. The accession of the Opposition 
to power when the restrictions upon 
the Prince Regent expired in 1812 — 
the adoption by the House of Com- 
mons of the recommendations of the 
Bullion Committee— the abandonment 
by government of the Peninsular con- 
test, in pursuance of the strenuous 
arguments of their paidiamentary an- 
tagonists, would, any one of them, 
have speedily terminated the contest 
in favour of the French Emperor, 
crushed the rising spirit of Russia, 
extinguished the germ of European 
freedom, and aftected, by the destruc-i 
tion of English maritime power, tho 
whole destiny of the human race. Not 
less than on the fields of Leipsic and 
Waterloo, did tlie fortunes of mankind 
hang suspended in tho balance dur- 
ing the debates oi^those momentous 
subjects. Interests more vital, con- 
sequences more momentous, than any 
that were contemplated by their au- 
thors, hung upon the lips of the orators, 
and quivered on the decisions of tho 
statesmen. It is this which gives the 
debates of the British senate at this 
period their enduring interest; it is 
this which has rendered the chapel of 
St Stephen’s the forum of the human 
race. The military glory of England 
may be outshone by the exploits of 
future states; her literary renown may 
be overshadowed by the greatness of 
subsequent genius : but the moral in- 
terest of her social contests, mirrored 
in the debates of parliament, will never 
be surpassed; and to the end of time 
the speeches of her illustrious states- 
men will be referred to as the faith- 
ful image of those antagonist powers 
which alternately obtain the mastery 
in human afi&irs, and on the due equi- 
poise of which the present happiness, 
as well as the future advancement, of 
the species is dependent. 
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CHAPTER LXT. 


PBOCEEDINGS OF THE CORTES — WAR IN THE EAST OF SPAIN. JANUARY 1810 — 
FEBRUARY 3812. 


1. So intimately blended together 
are the links in the great chain of hu- 
man affairs, and so mysterious the 
bond which unites in this sublunary 
state the coexisting principles of good 
and evil, that it is impossible to find 
any period when theso antagonist 
powers have not been at work, and 
when unseen causes have not been pre- 
paring a vital change in the fate of na- 
tions or the fortunes of mankind. In 
the darkest moments of the French Re- 
volution, the seeds of revived religion 
and renewed loyqjty werej widely scat- 
tered throughout the nations. In the 
most depressing period of the conquests 
of K'apoleon, the principles of resistance 
were acquirii^ increased energy, and 
suffering was preparing in sihjnce the 
x’enovation of the world. The period 
we are now considering was no excei)- 
tion to the general law. At the mo- 
ment when the constancy of England 
and the heroism of Russia were prepar- 
ing the emancipation of the Contiiient 
from French oppression, and the delu- 
sions of democracy were disappearing 
ill northern Europe before the experi- 
ence of its effects, or about to yield to 
the aroused indignation of mankind, a 
uew principle of evil was springing up 
in the last asylum of continental in- 
dependence, destined to revive in an- 
other quarter the worn-out flames, and 
perpetuate a frightful civil war for a 
qua^r of a century in the Spanish 
peninsula. And while Great Britain 
was securely laying the foundations of 
« colonial empire which was to embrace 
the earth in its grasp and civilise man- 
kind by its wisdom, the vast Indian 
possessions of the Spanish monarchy 
were breaking off from the parent 
state, and the frantic passions of ill- 


regulated freedom were preparing deso- 
lation and ruin for the realms of South 
America. 

2. That there is no rose without its 
thorn, and no thorn without its rose, 
is a maxim in private life which the 
concurring voice of all ages Jias pro- 
claimed, and every man's experience 
who has seen much of human affairs 
must probably have confirmed. Tho 
law of natiu’c seems to bo of universal 
capplication and iiriceasiug activity; for 
we can distinctly trace its agency in 
every transaction, whether individual 
or political, in tho i)ago of history or 
in common life around us, and perpetu- 
ally witness its effects alike in the trials 
of individuals and tho discipline of na- 
tions.* Ill the very events which at 
one period are most the objects of our 
desire, whether as communities or pri- 
vate men, we can subsequently trace 
the unobserved causes of our distresses; 
in the evils which wc at the time re- 
garded as altogether overwhelming, 
we afterwards discern with thankful- 
ness the secret springs of our blessings 
or improvement. Ino.xperience or in- 
fidelity will discover in this mysterious 
system only tho blind operation of 
chance, or tho antagonist agency of 
equal and opposing supreme powers : 
reason equally with revelation tells us, 
that such is necessarily the condition 
of a world composed of free agents in 
a state of moral probation. If tho good 

* “ Know I am sent 

To show til GO what shall corao in futuro days* 
To thoo and to thy offspring ; good with bod 
Kxpcct to hear; supcnialx'racc contonding 
Witli sinfulness of meh^ thereby to Irara 
True pationco, and to temper joy with fear 
And pious sorrow ; equally inured 
Hy moderation either state to bear. 
Prosperous or adverse.’* 

, Faradite lost, Kl. $59 
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principlea alone were brought into ac- 
tion, it would be heaven — ^if the bad, 
helL The mixed condition of man- 
kind, and the pei^etual agency of the 
cauaea of evil amidat good, and of good 
amidat evil, unavoidably arise from 
that inherent tendency to wickedness 
as well as those aids to virtue, which 
we have inherited from our First Pa- 
rents, or derived through Revelation. 
The pride of intellect, the visions of 
philanthropy, will to the end of time 
chafe against this simple truth, and 
contend, on the principle of unlimited 
perfectibility, for a relaxation of every 
restraint, except what itself imposes, 
oil human action. But it is the only 
principle which will ever afford any so- 
lution of the other^vise inexplicable 
maze of human affairs. Experience, 
the great test of truth, is perpetually 
demonstrating its universal application. 
Suffering, widespread and inevitable, 
never fails to chastise any attempt to 
elude its obligations ; and the more 
widely one generation deviates from it 
in their actions, the more closely will 
the next adhere to it in their opinions. 

8. Never was the truth of these prin- 
ciples more clearly evinced, than in the 
contrast between the immediate and 
ultimate results which followed the 
arrival of the French before Cadiz in 
1810. Europe beheld with admiration 
the able and energetic inarch of the 
Duke of Albuquerque, which, outstrip- 
ping the celerity of the French legions, 
preserved the last bulwark of Spanish 
independence for the arms of freedom, 
[arde. Chap, lxiii. § 46]. The subse- 
quent assembly of the Cortes within 
its impregnable ramparts, promised to 
give that unity to the Spanish opera- 
tions of which the want had hitherto 
80 grievously been experienced in 
them, at the same time that it pre- 
sented a national authority with which 
other powers might treat, in their ne- 
gotiations for the furtherance of the 
common cause; while the English peo- 
ple^ variously affected by plulanthro- 
pio ardour or mercantile interest, be- 
held with undisguised satisfaction the 
progressive emancipation of the South 
American colonies, and fondly antici- 
pated, some a renovation of the south- 


ern hemisphere, others a boundless ex- 
tension of the field for British specula- 
tion, in the regenerated states of the 
New World. Yet from these veiy 
events, so fortunate at the moment in 
their immediate effects, so apparent- 
ly auspicious in their remote conse- 
quences, have arisen results to the last 
degree pernicious, both to the Spanish 
peninsula and the British empire. 

4. The establishment of the Cortes 
within the walls of Cadiz brought it 
under the direct infiuence of the de- 
mocratic mob of a great and corrupted 
city; the revolutionary passions re- 
vived with the immediate subjection 
of supreme power to their control; 
and the constitution of 1812 bequeath- 
ed to the Spanish peninsula the fatal 
^t of a system of government, alike 
impracticable for the country at large, 
and seducing to the urban constituen- 
cies for whose interest it was intended. 
The severance of the Spanish colonies 
from the parent state, to which the 
mercantile jealousy 'of the Cadiz gov- 
ernment speedily gave rise, spread the 
revolutiona^ passions through a peo- 
ple unfit, alike from their habits, in- 
telligence, and descent, , for the bless- 
ings of freedom : the bright dawn of 
their independence was speedily over- 
cast with clouds ; and the now wasted 
and distracted South American states, 
the successive prey of a race of tyrants 
too numerous for history to record, 
and of a succession of revolutions too 
frequent for mankind to recollect, re- 
main an enduring monument of the 
utter impracticability sf applying to a 
Roman Catholic population and Celtic 
tribes those institutions, which are 
overspreading the world with the Pro- 
testant faith and the Anglo-Saxon race. 

5. Nor has England suffered less in 
this audacious attempt to war against 
the character of men and the laws of 
nature. Consequences, to the last de- 
gree disastrous, have accrued both to 
her people and her constitution from 
the independence of the Spanish colo- 
nies, in promoting which she took so 
prominent a share. Her wealth, guid- 
ed by deluded, or the pr^ of unprin- 
cipM hands, hBs been ab^rbed to a^ 
unparalleled extent in South Amerkaiif 
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epecuktioiiB. The loss of fifty milliousj 
lent to their faithless insolvent re- 
publics, or reckless and improvident 
companies, with the vast drain of 
specie to which their demands gave 
rise, brought on the great commercial 
crisis of 1825. The entire abandon- 
ment of the South American mines, 
from the bankruptcy of those who 
worked them, and the general destruc- 
tion of population and industry in the 
countiy, which, as a necessary conse- 
quence, followed, altered by a half the 
annual supply of the precious metals 
to form money over the globe; and, 
joined to the suppression of small notes 
in Great Britain by the bill of 1826, 
added a third to the whole debt, pub- 
lic and private, of the British empire. 
From the general distress and sulier- 
ing thence aiising, sprang that wide- 
spread discontent and general unani- 
mity in favour of some organic change, 
which in its idtimate elFects overturn- 
ed the English constitution. Out of 
the walls of Cadiz,^in 1810 and 1811, 
has issued the cloud which now over- 
spreads the world — the fierce passions 
%vhioh have since drenched the Penin- 
sula with blood — the guilty ambition 
which has halved the numbers of the 
South American population, and al- 
most reduced them to barbarism — the 
restless energy which overthrew the 
constitutional freedom of the Restora- 
tion in Franco — the turbulent sjiirit 
which overturned the tempered aristo- 



6. Little dreaming of the moment- 
ous consequences dependent on their 
actions, the Spanish authorities in the 
Isle of Leon, animated w'ith uncon- 
querable resolution, and a spiiit of re- 
sistance which seemed to augment 
with the straits to which they were 
reduced, proceeded to the formation 
of a Coi^s for the regulation of the 
constitution. It has been already men- 
tioned that the central junta, after 
their expulsion from Seville in Janu- 
eiy 1810, had passed a decree, vesting 
the interim government in a regency of 
persons, which was proclaimed in 
*^diz on the Slst, and laying down 
principles by which tlie convoca- 


tion of the Cortes was to be regulated, 
[ante, Chap. Lxm, § 46]. ^These were 
of the utmost importance, and mate- 
rially influenced the character of the 
subsequent proceedings. By the first, 
the ancient constitution of that body 
was altered, and, instead of assem- 
bling as of old in three cliambers, they 
were to meet in two; the one called 
the Popular, the other the Dignified 
Assembly. A still more important 
enactment was passed, relative to the 
mode of supplying the members of 
such provinces of the monarchy as, 
from their distance from the place of 
assembly, or from being in the pos- 
session of the enemy, could not meet 
for the purpose of choosing represent- 
atives. It was provided, with a view 
to the choice of deputies to represent 
those provinces of America or Asia 
which could not, by reason of their dis- 
tance, bo summoned in time, that the 
regency should appoint an electoral 
j\inta, composed of six persons, natives 
of those regions, who should choose, by 
a double ballot, twenty-six deputies 
out of a list of persons, also natives of 
the same districts, who happened to 
be at that time in Spain, that list 
being made up by a committee of the 
Cortes. In like manner, to fill up the 
represent;ition of the provinces in the 
occupation of the enemy, another elec- 
toral junta was appointed by the re- 
gency, composed of six other individu- 
als, natives of those districts, who were 
to choose, by a double ballot, four 
members for each of such provinces 
out of a list furnished by the Cortes. 
The provinces, in regard to which re- 
presentatives were to be chosen in 
this manner, comprised the whole of 
Spain, with the exception of Gali- 
cia, Asturias, and part of Catalonia; 
60 that the great majority of the Cor- 
tes was necessarily composed of per- 
sons elected in the city of Cadiz. 
The powers of the assembly thus elect- 
ed were sufficiently extensive, for they 
embraced a general remodelling of the 
ivhole laws and constftution of the moil* 

7.^With regard to the legislative 
business of the assembly, it waa pi-o- 
vided that all propositiona for dianges 
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in the laws should be submitted, in 
the first instance, to the two cham- 
bexs, and, if passed by them, be sent 
up to the regency, in place of the 
crown, for approval; but the regency 
might in the first instance refuse their 
consent, and remit the bill to the 
chambers for reconsideration. If, how- 
ever, it was then approved by two- 
thirds of both houses, it was to return 
to the regency, who were bound to 
adhibit their signature to it within the 
space of three days, on the expiry of 
which it became law, with or without 
the royal sanction. 

8. Strongly as these fundamental 
provisions savoured of populai* restric- 
tions on the royal authority, their 
effect became doubly powerful from 
the circumstances of the city, and cha- 
racter of the population, in which tho 
sittings of the Cortes took ijlacc. The 
junta, immediatel3»’ before the resigna- 
tion of their authority, passed two 
resolutions, by the first of which tho 
liberty of the press was established in 
the most ample manner during the 
whole sitting of the Cortes, and in tho 
place of its deliberations; while, by 
the second, none of their own mem- 
bers were declared eligible for tho ap- 
proaching national convention. After 
their resignation, and before the as- 
sembly of the Cortes, the regency of 
six, to whom the supreme authority 
had been confided, insensibly sank into 
insignificance; and the municipal j until 
of Cadiz, elected by the whole house- 
holders of the city, rapidly rose to the 
highest influence and consideration. 
It may easily be conceived what was 
the character of a municipality elected 
in a great commercial city, by univer- 
sal household s^rffrage, during a time 
of mingled terror, enthusiasm, and 
patriotic fervour. Its population of a 
hundred and fifty thousand souls, in- 
creased at that period by nearly a 
hundred thousand strangers, who had 
taken refuge within its impregnable 
walls from all parts of the Peninsula, 
— ^naturally demoftatic in its tendency, 
was then in the most violent state of 
effervescence; the central junta, under 
whose government so many disasters 
had been experienced, had fallen into 


universal obloqny; and the ai*dent, 
inexperienced multitude, who had lost 
or suffered so much in the course of 
the contest, not unnaturally concluded 
that all these disorders were to bo 
ascribed to the ignorance or incapacity 
of former rulers, and that the only 
chance of. salvation for the country' 
was to be found in the substitution of 
the vigour of popular for the imbecilitj- 
of aristocratic direction. 

9. The great majority of the muni- 
cipal junta, accordingly, were, fron\ 
tho very first, strongly tinctured with- 
republican sentiments. Their inces- 
sant object was to augment their own 
power, and depress that of every other 
authority in tJie state ; and nothing 
but the presence of the largo military 
force of the allied nations within the 
fortress, amounting to twenty-seven 
thousand men, prevented them from 
breaking out into all the excesses of 
the French Revolution. Though re- 
strained in this wav from such atro- 
cities, however, tho^revolutionary ac- 
tion soon became so violent as to gain 
tho entire civil direction of the clubs, 
ill which democratic sentiments of tho 
most violent kind, ufccred amidst 
thunders of applause, were heard in 
all quarters of the city. The public 
Xiress shared in the general excitement. 
The most licentious and profligate- 
w’orks of the French metropolis were 
translated, sold at a low price, and 
greedily dcvourerl by the populace. 
One of the most popular journals 
indicated the state of public feeling 
by^ taking tho title of tho “Spanisli 
Robespierre and when the few mem- 
bers of the junta, who really had been 
elected by the provinces, arrived at 
Cadiz in the beginning of March, the 
torrent had become irresistible, and 
they found themselves instantly swept 
away by the flood of democratic fury. 

10. The principal members of tho 
late central junta which had governed 
Spain, if not with credit or success, at 
least with constancy and courage, 
during fourteen months of almost con- 
tinued disaster, were speedily exposed 
to persecution and violence from this 
infuriated party. Count Tilly andi 
Don Lorenzo Cairo were arrested and- 
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thrown into prison on a charge of trea- 
son to the Spanish cause, on grounds 
so clearly futile and unfounded that 
public opinion, excited as it was, could 
not support the measure. All the 
other members of the junta were pro- 
ceeded against in tho same vague 
manner, asad searched or imprisoned 
without any vestige of ground, except 
the one which they shared with all 
Spain, that of having been unfortunate. 
The clamour of the multitude, pre- 
vailing alike over the dictates of 
justice and the principles of rejison, 
insisted on their immediate prosecu- 
tion with the utmost rigour of the 
law. Even the venerable name and 
great services of Jovellanos could not 
protect his person from contumely, or 
avert an iniquitous decree which ban- 
ished him without trial to his own 
province, there to be placed under the 
surveillance of tho police. Such was 
the grief which ho felt at this unde- 
served severity, that it embittered his 
few remaining daf s, and bmught him 
speedily to the grave. Tilly died in 
prison without a trial. Calvo, one of 
tho heroes of Saragossa, who had been 
thrust into a^dungeon without a bed 
in it, was brought to trial after the 
Cortes met, and acquitted. So vio- 
lent, however, was the public effer- 
vescence, that the British ambassador 
felt relieved by the imprisonment of 
these unfortunate functionaries, lest 
the populace should anticipate the 
march of legal proceedings, and take 
the wreaking of vengeance into their 
own hands. 

11. Having got possession of the 
government of the country, the re- 
gency and municipalfty of Cadiz were 
in^ no hurry to accelerate tho assem- 
bling of the Cortes, by which a rival 
and paramount legislative power might 
be established in the very seat of their 
authority. By the decree of the 29th 
January, that assembly stood convoked 
for the let March, “ if the national de- 
fence would permit but these words 
were sufficiently vague to allow the 
continued blockade of Cadiz to be ac- 
cepted as a reason against convoking 
the Cortes, and furnished a decent 
pretext to the regency for delaying 


their meeting. The promised time, 
accordingly, passed over without any- 
thing being done. Loud clamours in 
consequence arose, both among the 
inhabitants of Cadiz and from various 
deputies from the juntas of different 
provinces, who had taken refuge within 
its walls; and the ferment at length 
became so violent, that the govern- 
ment deemed it necessary to yield to 
the torrent, and issued a decree for 
the convocation of the Cortes. Great 
difficulties, however, w’cre experienced 
in determining the principles on which 
the members were to bo summoned, 
and still more in filling up the returns 
of deputies from the districts occupied 
by the enemy. Another question of 
still more importance was, • whether 
the Cortes should sit in one, or in two 
chambers, as tho decree of the late 
junta had jirovidcd. At leiigtli, after 
a vehement discussion, it was deter- 
mined that the ancient mode of elec- 
tion should be completely changed, 
and that the assembly should sit in a 
SINGLE CHAMBER. From that moment 
the ruin of tho cause of freedom in 
Spain was irrevocable. 

12. Tho mode of election former- 
ly had been various in different pro- 
vinces, but, in all, tho principle of the 
representation of, and election by, the 
three orders had been more or less 
clearly established: a princiide, in- 
deed, which was universal in the 
middle ages in all the European com- 
munities, and may be considered^ an 
the distinctive mark of European civi- 
lisation. It was followed and given 
effect to by the division of the Cortes 
into the three chambers, or estamentos, 
of the nobles, tho clergy, and the com- 
mons, each of which had a negative on 
any legislative measure. The mem- 
bers for the boroughs were in general 
chosen by their magistrates, not their 
inhabitants; but there was no fixed 
rule, and ancient custom regulated the 
franchise and its mode or exercise. It 
was now determined, however, by the 
regency, in oppositJbn to the strenuous 
advice of the illustrious Jovellanos, 
that the principle of the elections 
should not be, as of old, the repre- 
sentation of ranks or of orderSp but of 
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individuals; and as a consequence of 
this, that the elective franchi^ should 
be mven to eveiy Spaniard domiciled 
in the countiy, of the age of twenty- 
five years. One deputy was to be re- 
turned for every fifty thousand souls 
In the rural districts; one by every 
borough which foi-merly returned a 
member; and one by eveiy provincial 
junta, in consideration of their ser- 
vices during the war. The whole of 
the deputies, thus elected by universal 
auffrage, were to sit in one chamber: 
the nobles and the church had no 
separate representation. In this as- 
sembly, therefore, the Dukes of Medi- 
na Coeli or del Infantado, or the Arch- 
bishop of Toledo, had no more influ- 
ence than a simple mechanic. How 
long would the institutions of Eng- 
land, with its calm judgments, old 
habits, and Anglo-Saxon descent, with- 
stand the dissolving influence of a 
single constituent assembly vested with 
unbounded legislative power, elected 
and conducting business in such a 
manner? Not one week. What, then, 
was to be expected from the fervent 
spirit and inexperienced ambition of 
Andalusia, suddenly invested with su- 
preme uncontrolled power, under the 
burning sun, and within the beleaguer- 
ed walls of Cadiz ? 

18. Perilous as were the elements of 
legislation thus thrown together in the 
national assembly of Spain, the danger 
was materially augmented by the 
steps taken to fill up the supple- 
mentary members for the provinces 
beyond seas, and those in the occupa- 
tion of the enemy. By an edict 
ublished in the beginning of Soptem- 
er, it was provided that the number 
chosen for the provinces beyond seas 
should be twenty- eight, and for the 
conquered provinces forty; and that 
both the electors and the elected 
should be taken from the persons bc’- 
longing to those districts who had then 
taken refuge in Cadiz. Thus one part 
of the Cortes was composed of depu- 
ties chosen by uxfiversal suffrage in 
the dtieB and provinces of Spain yet 
unooeupied by the enemy; and the 
remainder made up of lefugees, select- 
ed by the same mode of <^oice from 


the promiscuous crowd who encum- 
bered the streets of that great com- 
mercial emporium. ' No restrictions of 
any sort were imposed on the choice 
of any of the members; it was only 
necessary that the deputy should be 
above twenty-five, bom in the pro- 
vince for which he was chosen, and 
unconvicted of any crime. It is re- 
markable that a proceeding so per- 
fectly novel and revolutionary as this 
formation of the Cortes, to which the 
entire remodelling of the Spanish con- 
stitution was intrusted, not only met 
with no opposition at Cadiz, but was 
cordially supported by men of all 
parties, even the most exalted func- 
tionaries, and the stanchest supporters 
of the ancient order of things: another 
proof among the many which histoiy 
affords, that revolutions are diseases of 
the national mind, which, however 
they may be strengthened by the dis- 
content or suffering of the lower 
orders, really originate in the infatua- 
tion of the higher; &nd that the class 
who invariably put the fatal weajion 
into the hand of the masses, are those 
who are ultimately to be swept away by 
their fury, c,- 

14. The deluded patriots who had 
thus conceded irrevocable power to a 
faction totally unfit to wield it, wei*e 
not long of perceiving the conse- 
quences to which their blind trust in 
republican virtue in a corrupted so- 
ciety was likely to lead. As the day 
for the elections and filling up the 
supplementary seuts drew nigh, the 
public effeiwescence hourly increased. 
Clubs, juntas, assemblies, resounded 
on all sides; the press multiplied in 
extent and increased in violence ; and 
that general anxiety was felt which, by 
a strange instinct in the moral equal- 
ly as the physical world, precedes the 
heaving of the earthquake. It was soon 
found that the torrent was irresistible. 
Rank, experience, age, learning, con- 
sideration, were almost everywhere 
disregarded in the candidates ; and re- 
publican zeal, loud professions, vehe- 
ment declamation, impassioned elo- 
quence, constituted the only passports 
to public favour. Before the elections, 
tlu^fourthB of which were conducted 
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5 vithin the walls of Cadiz, were half 
over, it had become evident that the 
demoeratie party had acquired a deci- 
sive ascendwcy. Then, and not till 
then, a lai^ proportion of those who 
had supported or acquiesced in these 
frantic innovations became sensible of 
their error, tried to pause in their ca- 
reer, and soon began to declaim loudly 
against the Cortes of their own crea- 
tion. But it was too late: popular pas- 
sion was not only excited, but unchain- 
ed; and the march of revolution had 
become inevitable, because aristocratic 
infatuation had installed democratic 
ambition in supreme power. 

15. On the 24th of September the 
Cortes thus constituted commenced 
their sittings ; that was the first day 
of the Spanish Revolution. They be- 
gan, like the French National Assembly 
in 1789, with religious ceremonies and 
the forms of the monarchy. High mass 
was celebrated in their presence by the 
Archbishop Bourbon, and an oath bind- . 
ing them to ma^tain the Roman Ca- 1 
tholic faith, the integrity of the mon- 
archy, the rights of Ferdinand VII., and 
the national institutions, so far os not 
requiring an^ndment, was administer- 
ed to and taken by all the membera. 
From thence they adjourned to the hall 
prepared for their reception in the prin- 
cipal theatre in the city; and then it 
soon appeared that the influence to 
which they were exposed would speed- 
ily prove fatal alike to the religion, the 
monarchy, and the constitution of the 
countiy. The saloon was spacious and 
elegant; but the immense crowds of 
both sexes who occupied, as spectators, 
the upper tier of boxes, and the vehe- 
ment applause with ^hich all the most 
violent republican sentiments were re- 
ceived, soon demonstrated that the 
Cortes were to be subjected to that 
external seduction and intimidation 
which a popular assembly is rarely, if 
ever, able to resist. From the outset, 
accordingly, the character of their pro- 
ceedings was pronounced; it at once 
Sippeared that a new era in the do- 
m^tic history of the Peninsula had 
erisen. The preceding movement, al- 
tlmugh violent and sanguinary, had, 
with a few local exceptions, been of a { 


different character— it was national 
and anti-Gallicon. This was social and 
democratic. Though still engaged in 
the French war, and resisting with un- 
conquerable firmness alike the open 
hostility and insidious proi)08itiouB of 
the French ruler, the principal object 
of the Cortes after this was not foreign 
but domestic ; it was not external in- 
dependence, but internal reform, on 
which their hearts were set; and, trust- 
ing to the impregnable walls of Cadiz 
for their immediate security, and to the 
English arms for their ultimate deliver- 
ance, they concentrated all their efforts 
upon the dissemination of republican 
institutions, and the establishment of 
republican ascendancy in their country. 
In this attempt they were from the very 
first completely triumphant, and incal- 
culable results in both hemispheres 
have flowed from their success. 

10. The vciy fii-st resolution with 
which the Cortes commenced was do- , 
cisive of the character of the assembly, 
and destructive of the institutions c»f 
a mixed monarchy. It bore, “ That 
the deputies who compose the congress, 
and represent the Spanish nation, de- 
clare themselves legitimately consti- 
tuted in the general and extraordinary 
Cortes, in which ia placed the national 
soverelyniy” The membera of the re- 
gency were required to swear obedience 
“ to the sovereignty of the nation, re- 
presented by the Cortes, and to obey 
its decrees.” These, and many similar 
resolutions, were carried unanimously, 
amidst the loud applause of the mem- 
bera and galleries; the debates wera 
prolonged till midnight amidst a delir- 
ium of unanimity; extempore speeches, 
unknown hitherto in southern Europe, 
fraught with eloqiience, bespoke at once 
the ability and fervour of the speakers ; 
and the regency, with the exception of 
the Bishop of Orense, who had courage 
enough to resist the innovation, aban- 
doned by all, and confounded by the 
violence of the torrent, took the oath 
at four in the following morning, and 
thereby virtually erjnverted the mon- 
archy into a “ democracy.” 

the Cortes' were not long of following 
up their advantage. On the very next 
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clay, it was declared that they should 
bo addressed by the title of Majesty, 
and that all the authorities, civil, eccle- 
siastical, and military, should tahe the 
oath in the same terms as the members 
of the regency had done. Alarmed at 
the responsibility thus imposed upon 
them by so excited an assembly, the 
regency anxiously requested an explan- 
ation of the meaning of the Cortes in 
this particular; but all that they could 
obtain was a vague declaration, “ that 
their duties embraced the security and 
defence of the country, and that the 
responsibility which was exacted from 
the members of the regency excluded 
only the absolute inviolability of the 
person of tlie king.” The Bishop of 
Orense, with patriotic fervour, endeav- 
oured to stem the torrent : he openly 
combated the oath exacted from the 
regency, and denounced in no measured 
terms the usurpation of supreme power 
,of which the Cortes had been guilty. 
No one, however, had courage sufficient 
to imitate the example of his firamess ; 
and, after several months spent in fruit- 
less resistance, he w'as forced to submit, 
and withdrew to his diocese in Galicia, 
to shun, if he could not prevent, the 
approaching calamities. The regents 
being wholly destitute of real autho- 
rity, and subject to the responsibility 
of office without its powera, soon after 
resigned their situations ; and they were 
immediately banished from the island 
of Leon, to distant and difterent t)Iaces. 
N ew f unctionj\ ri es were appointed, more 
obsequious to the will of the popular 
assembly ; but none of them had the 
courage to refuse the oath of sovereignty 
to that body, ’and it was universally felt 
that they were merely puppets in the 
hands of their imperious musters. 

18. The most momentous topic which 
can occupy the attention of a popular 
government— the liberty of the press — 
early attracted the notice of the Cortes. 
In the debates which ensued on this in- 
teresting subject, the different p;\rties 
assumed a regular form and consist- 
ency; and it soon appeared how little 
the ardent spirits who had obtained 
the command in its deliberations, were 
inclined to pause in their career from 
<he most awful example which histoiy 


afforded of the perils attending it. One • 
member openly expressed a wish for a. 

Christian Robespierre;” another de- 
clared that ** un peqiteno** Robespierre 
was what was required — a person who • 
might establish a system of terror 
somewhat more moderate than had 
been used in France. “ Caustic,” it was • 
said, ‘Ms what is called for: matters 
must be carried on with energy : heads ^ 
must be struck off, and that speedily : 
more Spanish blood requires to be shed, 
tlian French.” “ The hatchet of the exe- 
cutioner is the only answer to oppose- 
to such arguments,” said an infuriated 
priest ; “ 1 am w'illing to undertake the- 
office of such a debater. We have been 
assembled six months, and not one 
head has fallen.” These extreme opin- 
ions, it is true, were not approved by 
the majority of the assembly; and se- 
veral speakers, having the eloquent Ai'- 
guelles at their head, referred to Eng- 
land as the great example of the un- 
conquerable energy which the freedom 
of the press can comiWimicate to a na- 
tion, at the very time that it spreads 
the antidote to the passions and the 
errors of an excited democracy. But 
the very fact of such opinions being 
advocated by any i)arty, however ex- 
treme, in the legislature, w^as a clear- 
indication of the i^eriloViS torrent which 
had been let loose ; and it was already 
but too evident that in this, as in all 
other social contests during iheadvance 
of a revolution, the most violent opin- 
ions were likely to be the most success- 
ful. After a protracted debate, which, 
lasted four days, the freedom of the 
press was established, under no other* 
qualification than the exception of of- 
fences against religion, which were still, 
to be taken cognisance of by the ordi- ■ 
nary ecclesiastical courts, and a certain 
responsibility for individual or political 
delinquencies, which were to be adjudi- 
cated upon in a certain court creoted 
for the purpose. The decree was pro- 
mulgated in the middle of November;; 
and there immediately issued from the - 
press such a deluge of journals and. 
ephemeral pamphlets, and such un- 
measured vehemence of limguage, aS' 
demonstmted both how anxiously the* 
Spanish urban population had thirsted 
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for political diacussioiij and the immi- 
nent danger which they would ran from 
the draught when first administered. 

At this period, also, there began 
those important discussions between 
Spain and the South American colo- 
nies, which terminated, after a pro- 
tracted contest and the shedding of 
oceans of blood, in the independence 
of those extensive and highly interest- 
ing states. This topic, however, is too 
vast for casual discussion, and must 
be reserved for a subsequent chapter, 
when it will form the leading subject 
of consideration, \_hfra, Chap, lxvit]. 

19. It is remarkable that, from the 
very first opening of the Cortes, they 
manifested an impatient anxiety to 
abolish the separate immunities and 
jirivileges of the different provinces of 
Spain ; and the 1'uctoh of Biscay and 
Navarre were in an especial maimer 
the object of their jealousy. The de- 
sire to extinguish them, and establish 
one uniform constitution fur the whole 
monarchy, formed one of the leading 
objects of the party in tlio Spanish 
cities who urged on the assembly of 
the Cortes. In pursuance of this de- 
sire, a cornsnittee was appointed to 
draw up a constitution on a uniform 
and systematic plan ; and on its pre- 
paration, as might naturally have been 
expected, the princiiial attention of all 
parties at Cadiz was afterwards fixed. 
It cannot be denied that the project of 
establishing a perfect equality of civil 
rights between the members of the 
same community is equitable in theory, 
and apparently feasible in practice ; 
but experience has proved that it is, of 
all other things, tho^ most difficult to 
carry with safety into execution ; and 
that, unless the inhabitants to whom 
it is applied are homogeneous in x^oint 
of race, and equally advanced in point 
of civilisation, it is likely to i^roduca 
the most disastrous effects upon the 
whole fabric of society. 

20. In two important particulars the 
Cortes faithfully rejiresented the feel- 
ings of the Spanish people, and exhib- 
it^ an example of constancy in ad- 
verse fortune which will be for ever 
memorable in the annals of the world. 
They issued a resolute proclamation, 


in which they declared that they would 
" never lay down their arms till they 
recovered their sovereign, and regained 
the national independence ; that the- 
whole treaties, resignations of the 
crown, and proceedings at Bayonne, 
were null and void, as wanting the con- 
sent of the nation; that all engage- 
ments or obligations undertaken by 
the King while in captivity were^ il- 
legal and of no effect; that they would 
never bend the knee to the usurpeiv 
nor treat for x^eaco so long as a French 
soldier remained in the Peninsula, 
which they had invaded with such per- 
fidy, and treated with such injustice.’^ 
Wlicn it is recollected that this decree 
was issued at a time when the French 
legions beleaguered the ramparts of Ca- 
diz, and the bombs from their batteries 
already reached the nearest houses of 
the city ; tliat the whole of Spain, with 
the exception of Galicia, Asturias, and 
a x)art of Catalonia and Valencia, was 
in the possession of the invadcra, who 
had moulded the conquered provinces 
into a regular government ; and that 
Wellington and liis gallant army were 
then coox)e<l up within the lines of Tor- 
res Vedrns, with hardly any prospect 
f being able to take jin active part in 
the deliverance of the Peninsula, and 
but little Jiope of maintaining them- 
selves on its soil ; it must be confess- 
ed that the Spanish historians have 
good reason to xiride tlicinselves on tho 
constancy of their government, and 
that the annals of tho Roman senate 
contain nothing more sublime. 

21. Th(? f»tlicr particular in which the 
Cortes faithfully rciiresented the sen- 
timents of tlio Spanish x^eoxde, was in 
the rosi)Cct which, in despite of their 
revolutionary tendency, they evinced 
to the Roman Catholic faitli. Not but 
that there many of its ardent 

sx>irits secretly enemies not merely to 
the Romish church, which was there 
established in its most bigoted form, 
but to every other species of religious 
belief ; and who longed for that gene- 
ral overthrow of %11 ecclesiastical es- 
tablishments, and liberation from all 
restraints, human and divine, which 
in did corrupted societies constitutes 
the real spriJig of deuiooraiic agitatioiu 
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But they were as yet too few in num- 
ber to venture openly to promulgate 
their principles ; ana, unfortunately, 
when emancipated from the shackles 
of the Romish creed, they had not 
judgment and principle enough to re- 
vert to the pure tenets of the Catholic 
or universal church, but flew at once 
into the. infidelity and selfishness of 
the Parisian philosophy. Hence they 
made no attempts to moderate the fer- 
vour of the rural deputies; but re- 
garding the whole clerical institutions 
as an incubus on the state, which 
would ere long be removed, acquiesced 
in the mean time in all the declara- 
tions of the majority in favour of the 
ancient faith ; and the Cortes exhibited 
the prodigy, during a few years, of a 
body animated with the strongest re- 
volutionary principles, and yet profess- 
ing the most implicit obedience to the 
rigid principles of the church of Rome. 

22. The influence of these conflict- 
ing principles, and of the antagonist 
passions which in every ago have most 
profoundly agitated society, signally 
appeared in the character of the con- 
stitution, which, after more than a I 
year’s discussion in the committee ap- - 
pointed to draw it up, and in the assem- 
bly, was finally approved of and sworn 
to by the Cortes on the 19th March 
1812. The leading principles of this 
celebrated legislative fabric, which has 
become of such immense importance 
from subsequent events, were such as 
might have been expected from the com- 
position of the assembly in which it 
originated. Supremo sovereignty was 
declared to reside in the nation; the 
Roman Catholic faith to be the sole re- 
ligion of the state ; the supreme legis- 
lative power to reside in the Cortes. 
That assembly was alone empowered 
to vote taxes and levies of men — to lay 
down regulations for the armed force i 
-to nominate the supreme judges — | 
to create a regency in the case of minor- 
ity, incapacity, or other event suspen- j 
sive of the succession — to enforce the 
responsibility of all*' public function- 
aries->and to introduce and enact laws. 
During intervals of the session, the 
Cortea'was to be represented by a per- 
man^ commission or dejiutation, to 


which a considemble part of its^wera 
was committed, especially the care of 
watching over the execution of the 
laws and conduct of public function- 
aries, and the convocation of the as- 
sembly in case of need. 

I 23. The person of the king was de- 
: dared inviolable, and his consent was 
requisite to the passing of laws ; but 
I he could not withhold his consent more 
than twice to difierent legislatures; if 
presented to him a third time, he wa^ 
forced to f/ive his sanction. He had the 
prerogative of pardon, but circumscrib- 
ed within very narrow limits ; he con- 
cluded treaties and truces with foreign 
powers, but they required for their ra- 
tification the consent of the Cortes; he 
had the command of the army, but all 
the regulations for its government were 
to emanate from the same body ; he 
nominated the public functionaries, but 
only from a list furnished by the Cor- 
tes. The king was not to leave the 
kingdom nor to marry without their 
consent ; if he did ko, he was to be 
held as having abdicated the throne. 
The nomination of the judges of the 
tribunals, to whose exclusive cognis- 
ance the conduct of pubVo function- 
aries was subjected, was reserved to 
I the same assembly. For the assistance 
I of the king in discharging his royal 
functions, a privy council, consisting 
of forty members, was appointed by 
liim out of a list of one hundred and 
twenty presented by the Cortes : they 
could not be removed but by that body ; 
and, in that number, there were only 
to be four grandees and four ecclesias- 
tics. All vacant situations in the 
I church, the bench, and the diplomatic 
I departments, in like manner, were fill- 
: ed up by the king from a list of three 
I presented to him by the Cortes ; and 
I he was bound to consult the privy 
council in all matters of importance, 
particularly the conclusion of treaties, 
the sanction of laws, the declaration of 
war, and the conclusion of peace. 

24. Important os these institutions 
were in theirtendency, and strongly as 
they savoured of that democratic spirit 
amidst which they were cradled, they yet 
yielded in magnitude to the vitality of 
the changes in the election and composi- 
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tion of the Cortes, which were estab- 
lished bjr the same constitution. It 
was earned by a lai'ge majority that 
the assembly should sit, as it was then 
constituted, in a single chamber, with- 
out, as of old, any separate place of 
assembly for the clergy or nobles, or 
any veto or power of rejection being 
vested in their members apart from 
those of the commons. Population 
was made the basis of representation : 
it was declared that there should bo a 
member for every seventy thousand 
souls; and that eveiy man above the 
age of twenty-five, a native of the pro- 
vince, or who had resided in it for 
seven years, was qualified alike to elect 
or to be elected. No property was for 
the present insisted on as a qualifica- 
tion ; but it was left to future Cortes 
to legislate on this important point. 
The election of members took place 
by three successive steps of parishes, 
districts, and provinces; but the bo- 
roughs, who sent members to the 
ancient assembPjes, and the juntas, 
who were admitted to the representa- 
tion in the present, were alike ex- 
cluded. The American colonies were 
placed on a^erfect equality, in the 
article of repTesentation, with the Eu- 
ropean provinces of the monarchy ; 
the ministers, councillors, and persons 
in the household of the king, w'ere ex- 
cluded from a seat in the assembly; 
the Cortes were to assemble every 
year, and to sit at least three months 
for the despatch of business ; no mem- 
ber of it was to be capable of holding 
any office under the crown ; it was to 
be re-elected every two years, and no 
individual who h^ been the member 
of one assembly could» be re-elected till 
a different legislature had intervened. 
Thus the Cortes, eveiy two years, 
was to present an entirely new set of 
members from that which had pre- 
ceded it. The authors of the constitu- 
tion had adopted the American prin- 
ciple of rotation of office, and were 
determined that acquaintance with, 
or fitness for, the duties of govern- 
ment should be a perjietual bar to the 
enjoyment of its powers. 

_ 25, Such was the famous constitu- 
tion of 1812 — the Magna Charta of, 


southern revolutionaiy Europe — the 
model on which the subsequent demo- 
cratic constitutions of Spain, Portugal, 
Piedmont, and Naples, in 1820, were 
framed; the brand which has filled the 
world with its flames, and from the 
conflagi-ation raised by which both 
hemispheres are still burning. To an 
Englishman practicallyacquaintedwith 
the working of a free constitution, it is 
needless to expatiate on the necessary 
effect of vesting such powers in the 
people of an old state. If he reflects 
how long the institutions of England, 
habituated as she has been to the 
strain by centuries of freedom, could 
withstand the influence of universal 
suliVage, annual parliaments, the aboli- 
tion of the House of Peera, the with- 
dmwing of the legislative veto from 
the sovereign, an entire change of 
legislators every two years, and the 
practical vesting of the disposal of all 
offices of importance in the House of 
Commons, he will easily undei*stand 
what must have been the result of 
such a s^^stem among a people of mix- 
ed blood and hostile passions, of fiery 
temperament and towering ambition ; 
long subjected to despotism, wholly 
unused to freedom ; among whom 
political fervour wras os yet untamed 
by suflering, and philanthropic ardour 
uucooled by experience; where pro- 
perty, accumulated in huge masses 
among tho nobles and clergy, was but 
scantily diffused through the middle 
classes; and instruction was still more 
thinly scattered among any ranks of 
tho people. But it was the fatal 
peculiarity of this constitution, that 
it so obviously and immediately open- 
ed the avenue to supreme power to 
the urban constituencies, and so en- 
tirely shut out and disinherited the 
rural nobility, and ecclesiastic orders 
and rural population, that it neces- 
sarily bequeathed tho seeds of inter- 
minable discord between these classes 
to future ages; because it gave a de- 
finite object and intelligent war-ciy to 
the minority, massed together, and in 
possession of the principal seats of in- 
fluence in towns, while it established 
a system altogether unsupportable to 
the majority, tenfold greater, but scat- 
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tered, and destitute of defence or rally- 
ing points in the country. 

26. The reception which the new 
constitution met with in Spain was 
such as might have been expected with 
regard to so ^oat an innovation, in a 
•country in which the urban constitu- 
•encies were so zealous for change, and 
the rural inhabitants were so firmly 
Cittached to the institutions of their 
fathers. At Cadiz, Barcelona, Valen- 
cia, and in general all the great towns, 
■especially those of a commercial habit, 
the enthusiasm of the people at this 
-greataddition to their power was loudly 
•and sincerely expressed : in the lesser 
boroughs in the interior, and in all the 
Tural districts, where revolutionary 
ideas had not spread, and the ancient 
faith and loyalty were still all-power- 
ful, it was the object of unqualified 
hatred. In vain the partisans of the 
new regime sought to persuade the 
people that the constitution was but 
.a return to the old usages of the 
monarchy, cleared of the corruptions 
and abuses of ages. The good sense 
of the country inliabitants revolted at 
the idea that the King of Spain of old 
had been merely a puppet in the hands 
of the populace. TJie clergy could 
never see a confirmation of their pri- 
vileges in institutions which, on the 
other side of the Pyrenees, had led to 
their total overthrow; the nobles be- 
held, in the coiiceiitratioii of all power 
in the hands of an assembly elected 
by universal suffrage, the certain fore- 
runner of their totid ruin. The pro- 
vinces in the occupation of tlie French, 
which had sent no representatives to 
the Isle of Leon, embracing three- 
fourths of the m<jiiarcliy, loudly com- 
plained that their rights and privileges 
had been reft from them by an as- 
<6embly almost wholly elected at Ca- 
diz, to which they were entire stnin- 
gers. Thus the whole country popula- 
tion were unanimous in their detesta- 
tion of the new order of things; and 
it was easy to foresee that, if the 
matter were to be«letermined by the 
nation- itself, the constitution would 
be rejected by an immense majority. 
But wo partisans of the new constitu- 
•tion, though few in number, were in- 


comparably better organised and fa- 
vourably situated for active operations 
than their antagonists; the provinces 
adverse to it, though five to one in 
point of numbers, were for the most 
part in possession of the French troops, 
and could take no part in the elections ; 
and the party favourable to it being 
already intrenched in the principal 
strongholds of the kingdom, it was 
hard to say to which side, in the event 
of a struggle, victory might ultimately 
incline. 

27. Wellington, from the very first, 
clearly perceived, and loudly denounc- 
ed, the pernicious tendency of these 
measures on the part of the Spanish 
Cortes, not merely as diverting the 
attention of the government from the 
uationnl defence, and wasting their 
time in fruitless discussions when the 
enemy was at their gates, but as tend- 
ing to establish democratic principles 
and republican institutions in a coun- 
try wholly unfitted for them, and 
which would leave tfo future ages tho 
seeds of interminable discord in tho 
Spanish monarchy. His prophecies, 
which aro to be found profusely scat- 
tered throughout the lat^r volumes of 
his correspondence, little attended ti» 
at the time fx’om the absorbing in- 
terest of the contest with Napoleon, 
have now acquired an extraordinary 
interest, from the exact and melan- 
choly accompli.shment w'hich subse- 
quent events have given to his pre- 
dictions. Before the Cortes had been 
assembled six weeks, he expressed to 
his brother, Henry Wellesley,* then 
ambassador at Cadiz, his apprehen- 
sions that they were about to follow 

t 

^ ' ‘ The ii:it ural course of all popular assem- 
blies — of the Spanish Cortes, among others— 
is to adopt democratic principles; and to vest 
all the powers of tho state in their own body ; 
and this assembler must take care that they 
do not run in this tempting course, as tho 
wishes of the nation are decidedly for a mon- 
archy. By a monarchy alone it can bo gov- 
erned ; and their inclination to tuiy other 
form of government, and their assumption of 
tlio ix>wer .mid patroiinge of the state into 
their own liaiids, would immediately deprive 
them of tho confidence of l^e iieople^ wd 
render them a worse government, and more 
impotent, because more numerous, than the 
central junta.**— Wellikqton to H. WbIiX.S 8- 
Lsv, Nov. 4^ ISIO; Gurwood, iv. 669. 
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the usual course of democratic asscm* 
blies, and draw to themselves, in op- 
position to the wishes of the great 
bulk of the nation, the whole powers 
of government. As they advanced in 
their career, and experience began to 
•develop the practical result of their 
administration in the provinces, he re- 
peatedly expressed his conviction of 
the general dissatisfaction which tliey 
had excited, and tho very serious dau- 
g;crs to which they were urging tho 
nation.* 

28. But after his visit to Cadiz, on 
occasion of being appointed generalis- 
simo of the Spanish armies in January 
1813, he denounced, in the strongest 
terms, the wretched goverjimcnt, at 
once tyrannical at home and weak 
abroad, which the furious doinocmcy 
of that city had produced; and i)re- 
dicted the ruinous cilbet both upon 
the fate of the war and the future 
prospects of the monarchy, of the con- 
stitution which they had establishcd.f 
His words, after, a close personal view 
of the working of the democratic cou- 

* ‘‘The Cortes are unpopular everywhere, 
and in my opinion deservedly so. Nothiu;; 
can be more cmel, absurd, and iinpolitio, 
than their decides respecting the persona who 
liave served the enemy. It is extraordinary 
that the revolution in Spain has not produced 
Olio mail with any knowledge of the real situ- 
ation of the country. It appears as if they 
were all drunk ; thinking and speaking of 
any other subject than Spain.” — ^WnixiNOTON 
io H. Welleslev, 1st Nov. 1812 ; Gunwoon, 
ix. 524. 

t It is impossible to describe the state 
of confusion in which affairs arc at Cadiz. 
The Cortes have formed a constitution very 
much on the principle that a painter paints 
a picture— viz. to bo looked at; and I have 
not met one of its members, or any person 
of any description, either at Caidiz or else- 
whero, who considers tht constitution as the 
embodying of a system according to which 
Spain is orcau be governed. Tho Cortes have 
in foim divested themselves of the executive 
power, and appointed a regency for that pur- 
pose ; but tho regency are in fact the slaves 
of the Cortes, and neither have either com- 
munication in a constitutional way with each 
other, nor any authority beyond the walls of 
Cadiz. 1 wish that some of our reformers 
would go to Cadiz to seo the benefit of a sovc- 
roim popular assomblycalliiig itself 'Majesty, ' 
and of a wi’itten constitution. In truth, 
there is no authority in the state except the 
libellous newspapers, and they certainly ride 
over both Cortes and Begoncy without nicr- 
Wellington to Lord Bathurst, CadiM , 
27th Jan. 1818; OunwooD, x. 54. 


stitution, are deserving of profound 
attention, as designatiug the impres- 
sion produced on an intellect of 
highest order, by a state of tilings aris- 
ing from tho success of popular ambi- 
tion, and therefore of lasting interest 
to mankind. “ The gi-eatcst objection 
which I have to the new constitution is, 
that ina country in which almost all pro- 
perty consists in land, and there are the 
largest landed proprietors which exist 
in Europe, no measure should have 
been adopted, and no barrier provided, 
to guard landed property from the en- 
croachments, injustice, and violence to 
which it is at all times liable, but 
particularly iii the progress of revolu- 
tions. The councii of state aiTords no 
such guard; it has no influence in tho 
legislature; it can have no influence 
over the public mind. Such a guard 
can only bo afforded by the establish- 
ment of an assembly of tho great land- 
ed proprietors, such as our House of 
Lords, having concurrent powers with 
tho Cortes ; and you may depend upon 
it, there is no man in Spain, be his 
property ever so small, who is not in- 
terested in the establishment of such 
an assembly. Unbapijily, legislative 
assemblies arc swayed by tlio fears 
and ]’>aBBious of individuals: when un- 
checked, they are tyrannical and un- 
just; nay, more, it frequently happens 
that tho most tyrannical and unjust 
measures arc the most popular. Those 
measures are particularly popular which 
deprive rich and powerful individuals 
of their properties under the pretence 
of the public advantage ; and I tremble 
for a countiy in which, as in Spain, 
there is no harrier for the preservaiiou 
of •private proiierly, exc&ptinff the jmtica 
of a legislative asscmhly possessing su- 
preme power. It is impossible to cal- 
culate upon the plans of such an as- 
sembly: they have no check whatever, 
and they arc governed by tho most 
ignorant and licentious of all licentious 
presses, that of Cadiz. I believe they 
mean to attack the royal and feudfu 
tenths, and the tithes of the church, 
under pretence of encouraging agricul- 
ture; and, finding the contributions 
from these sources not so extensive 
os they expected, they will seize the 
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estates of the grandees. Our character 
is involved in a greater degree than 
are aware of, in the democratical 
transactions of the Cortes, in the 
opinion of all moderate well-thinking 
Spaniards, and, I am afraid, with the 
the rest of Europe. It is quite impos- 
sible such a system can last : what I 
regret is, that 1 am the person who 
maintains it. If the King should re- 
turn, he also will overturn the whole 
fabric if he has any spirit; but the 
gentlemen at Cadiz are so completely 
masters, thfit I am afraid there must 
be another convulsion.” 

29. The British government were 
well aware, while democratic frenzy 
was thus reigning triumphant at Cadiz, 
from the despatches of their ambassa- 
dor there, the Honourable H. Wellesley, 
as well as from Wellington’s informa- 
tion of the dangerous nature of the 
spirit which had thus been evolved, 
that they had a task of no ordinary 
difficulty to encounter, in any attempt 
to moderate its transports. The Span- 
ish people, long and proverbially jeal- 
ous of foreign interference, had recently 
evinced this peculiarity in so remark- 
able a degree, that even when defeat- 
ed in a hundred encounters, and bleed- 
ing at every pore from the want of any 
general competent to stem the progress 
of disaster, and give unity to the oper- 
ations of their different armies, they 
still refused to give the command to 
the British hero who had arrested at 
Talavera the tide of success, and rolled 
back from Torres Vedraa the wave of 
conquest, even though he has recorded 
his opinion, that, if they had done so, 
he could have saved their country as 
he did Portugal.* In these circum- 
stances, any decided or marked inter- 
ference on the part of Great Britain 
with the proceedings either of the 
Cortes at Cadiz, or of the regency in 
its formation, would not only, in all 

* **I understand the Spanish government 
may perhaps offer me the command of their 
armies. If they had done so a year and a half 
ago, and they had set seriously to work to feed 
and pay their anny,nhe cause would have 
been saved: nay. it would have been saved 
without suen an arrangement, if the battle 
of Oeana had pot been fought in Kovember 
1809.**— ViELLUfOTON to Lord LivbbpooIs 2d 
Feh 1811; Gcawoop, vlL 210. 


probability, have totally failed in its 
object, but poBsibly have cooled their 
ardour in the cause of independence, 
and thrown the party in Spain, in pos- 
session of the few remaining strong- 
holds it possessed, headlong into the 
arms of the enemy. In these circum- 
stances, the British cabinet, albeit no- 
ways insensible to the dangers of the 
republican government which had thus 
grown up, as it were, under their vei*y 
wing at Cadiz, and its strtange incon- 
sistency with their own principles, as 
well as those on which the war had 
been conducted, nevertheless deemed 
it expedient not to intermeddle with 
the internal affairs of their ally, and to 
comply literally with the advice of 
Wellington, “ to keep themselves clear 
of the democracy, and to interfere in 
nothing while the government was in 
their bands, excepting in carrying on 
the war and keeping out the foreign 
enemy.” 

30. It was chiefly with a view, how- 
ever, to obtain a legitimate head for 
the government at Cadiz, and if pos- 
sible extricate Spain by legal means 
from the abyss into which she was fall- 
ing, that the English cabinet at this 
time made a serious attempt to effect 
the deliverance of Ferdinand VII. from 
his imprisonment at Valen 9 ay. The 
captive king, and his brother Don Car- 
los, were there detained, living sumptu- 
ously, but so narrowly watched as to 
render their escape apparently impos- 
sible. Notwithstanding all the vigil- 
ance of the police, however, the Brit- 
ish government contrived to communi- 
cate with him by means of the Biuron 
Kolli, a man of skilful address and in- 
trepid character, in whom the Marquis 
Wellesley had entire confidence. The 
project for their deliverance, when on 
the point of succeeding, was betrayed 
by an agent to whom a subordinate 
p^ in its execution had been commit- 
ted. Ferdinand himself revealed the 
plot to his jailors, and Kolli was arrest- 
ed and committed to Vincennes. He 
refused, however, with unshaken con- 
stancy, to divulge anything which could 
involve either Ferdinand or the Brit- 
ish ministry; but the French police 
took advantage of the discoveyy thej 
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had made, to endeavour to entrap the 
royal captives into some hazardous at- 
tempt by means of a false Eolli, who 
was despatched to Valengay. The pen- 
etration of the Spanish king, however, 
detected the disguise, and nothing fol- 
lowed on the insidious attempt. 

31. The military condition of the 
French in Spain, notwithstanding the 
disastrous issue of the expedition into 
Portugal, had been essentially improv- 
ed, so far as the command of the re- 
sources of the country went, in tlie 
course of the campaign of 1810. The 
successful irruption of Soult into An- 
dalusia, in its commencement, had 
given them the entire disposal of the 
riches and harvests of that opulent 
})rovince; and although the dispersion 
of force which it occasioned, in conse- 
quence of the continued resistance of 
Cadiz, proved in the end, as the event 
showed, extremely detrimental to their 
interests in the Peninsula ; yet in the 
first instance it greatly augmented the 
means at their disposal, and diffused 
the pleasing hope, which seems to have 
gained possession of all the counsellors 
of Joseph, that the war was at length 
approaching it^ termination. So com- 
pletely did hostilities appear to be con- 
cluded to the south of the Sicri'a Mo- 
reno, that Joseph Buonaparte crossed 
that formidable barrier ; published at 
Cordova an ominous decree, in which 
he declared, that “if Spain became 
again the friend of France, it was for 
the interest of Napoleon to preserve 
its integrity; if not, to dismember and 
destroy it:” entered Seville amidst the 
acclamations of the higher class of citi- 
zens, who were fatigued with the war, 
and hopeless of its success; received 
from the civic authorities there the 
standards taken at the battle of Bay- 
len ; accepted the attendance of a royal 
guard, ozganised for his service in the 
southern provinces ; and amidst the ap- 
parent transports of the people, arrived 
at the lines before Cadiz, and made the 
tour of the bay almost within reach of 
the Sp^ishbatteries. Seduced by these 
flatting appearances, the monarch ap- 
pears^ for a time to have indulged the 
pleasing hope that his difficulties were 
▼OL. IX. 


at an end; that all classes of Spaniards 
would at length rally round his stan- 
dard ; and that, supported by his faith- 
ful population, he might at length ob- 
tain not merely the shadow but the 
substance of a throne, emancipated 
from the burdensome tutelage of his 
imperial brother. 

32. But if Joseph for a brief period 
gave way to this pleasing illusion, he 
was not long of being awakened from 
it by the acts of Napoleon himself. 
Early in February a decree was issued 
by him, which organised into four 
governments the provinces of Catalo- 
nia, Aragon, Biscay, and Navarre; and 
chaiged the military governor of each 
of them with the entire direction of 
affairs, civil and military. The police, 
the administration of justice, the col- 
lection and disposal of tho revenue, 
were intrusted to them equally with 
the warlike arrangements of the pro- 
vinces; and tho fundamental condi- 
tion on which this more than regal 
power was held by the marshals was, 
that they should make no demands on 
the imperial treasury, and that tho dis- 
tricts under their command should 
feed, clothe, lodge, and pay the numer- 
ous French corps which occupied them. 
Deeper designs, however, than tho 
temporary occupation of a portion of 
the Spanish monarchy, the whole of 
which was overrun by his troops, were 
involved in this decree of the Emperor; 
and what these designs were are ex- 
plained in a letter of this period from 
the Duko of Cadore (Champagny) to 
the French ambassador at Madrid: — 
“ Tho intention of the Emperor is to 
unite to France the whole left hank of the 
Ebro, and perhaps the territoiy as far 
as the Douro. One of the objects of 
the decree is to prepare for that an- 
nexation ; and you will take care, with- 
out letting a hint fall as to the designs 
of the Emperor, to prepare matters for 
this change, and facilitate all the mea- 
sures which his majesty may take to 
ciury it into execution.” Thus Napo- 
leon, after having solemnly guaranteed 
the integrity of Spain, first by the 
treaty of Fontainebleau to Ferdinand 
YIL, and again by that of Bayonne to 
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Joseph, was now preparing, in violation 
of both engagements, to seize a large 
part of its temtory, and one which 
commanded the whole remainder of it^ 
by the spoliation of his own brother, 
whom he had put upon the throne. 

33. Notwithstanding all the precau- 
tions of the Emperor, however, to keep 
his designs secret, they transpired so 
far as to awaken in Joseph the most 
anxious solicitude as to the preserva- 
tion of his crown and the integrity of 
his dominions. To avert the stroke as 
far as possible, under j^rctcncc of con- 
gratulating his brother on liis marriage 
with the Austrian archduchess, he des- 
patched to Paris M. Asanza, an intre- 
pid and able Spaniard, zealous for the 
interests of his countiy, and peculiarly 
solicitous of preserving the province of 
his birth, Navarre, for the crown of 
Castile. Asanza, on his arrival at Paris, 
found that the expense of the Spanish 
war, which it was said had already cost 
the imperial treasury above two hun- 
dred millions of francs (£8,000,000), 
was the great subject of complaint with 
the cabinet of St Cloud ; and without 
openly divulging the project of incor- 
porating with France the ten’itorj^^ 
north of the Ebro, Ohampagny made 
no secret of the wish of the Emperor 
to obtain, and his right to demand, 
more valuable indemnities than the 
barren satisfaction of having placed an 
incapable and prodigal brother on the 
throne of Madrid. When Asanza plead- 
ed strongly for the integrity of Spain, 
and the obligation of the Emperor to 
support his brother, he was openly told 
by the imperial minister, that, strong 
as the EmperoFs obligations to the 
members of his family were, his obli- 
gations to France were still stronger ;* 
and that “ Joseph would do well to re- 
collect that ho held in his power the 
Prince of Asturias, Ferdinand, whom 
he was strongly tempted to send into 
Spain, and who would make no scruple, 
as the price of his liberty, to cede the 

* The letters of^sanza to the court of 
Madrid wore intcraepted by the guurillus. 
forwarded to Cadiz, and published by the 
Begeuey. Wellington quotes, and Biguoii 
refers to them, without either throwing the 
slightest doubt on their authenticity or ac- 
curapy.-— Biokon, ix. 280 . 
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required provinces, or anything else 
which might be required of him.** 

34. Asanza, unable either to fathom 
the secret intentions or get any satis- 
faction as to the public deeds of the 
Emperor, returned downcast to Ma- 
drid, where general gloom had suc- 
ceeded to the first transports of joy 
among the adherents of Joseph at the 
conquest of Andalusia ; ahd unec^uivo- 
cal acts on the part of Napoleon soon 
demonstrated his real designs, and at 
what price he estimated the phantom 
of a king which he had established in 
Spain. A fresh decree, in addition to 
that which had created the four mili- 
tary governments already established, 
formed two new ones, embracing the 
whole country to the north of the 
Douro; the first of these comprising 
the province of Burgos; the second, 
those of Valladolid, P<alencia, and 
Toro : and this was soon followed by 
another, which gave Soult the exclu- 
sive. direction of the army and the pro- 
vinces to the south of the Sierra Mo- 
rciia. Thus, while Suchet was actively 
conducting the work of conquest in 
Catalonia and Valencia, and Soult was 
living in regal magnificence at Seville, 
the unhappy Joseph, almost destitute 
of resources, lingered on, a shadow, at 
Madrid, without either being intrusted 
with the duties, or enjoying the splen- 
dour of royalty. 

35. Napoleon's favourite project of 
securing the northern provinces of the 
Peninsula for himself soon assumed a 
more tangible form, and became the 
subject of open uegotiation with the 
cabinet of Madi’id. In this negotiation, 
the plenipotentiaries of Spain in vain 
appealed to thfe treaty of Bayonne, by 
which the integrity of the monarchy 
wiis guaranteed. Ohampagny replied, 
in the name of the Emperor, and from 
his dictation, that the convention of 
Bayonne had de facto disappeared, by 
the majority of its members having 
passed over to the insurgents; that 
Spain owed a large indemnity for the 
sacrifices in men and money which he 
had made in her behalf ; and that, as 
slie could never repay the debt, he must 
insist on the cession of the whole pro- 
vinces to the north of the Ebro, 
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eluding Catalonia, for ten years. Find- 
ing the Emperor resolute, the Spanish 
plenipotentiaries strove only to gain 
time: the more pressing concerns of 
the north engrossed his attention ; and, 
before his dominion in the Peninsula 
was so well established as to render it 
practicable to cariy the transference 
formally into effect, the whole countiy 
was reft alike from France and Joseph 
by the arms of England, and the star 
of Napoleon had begun to set amid the 
snows of Russia. 

36. Such, however, was the destitu- 
tion to which the court of Madrid was 
reduced, during the whole of the win- 
ter of 1810 and sja'ing of 1811, that in 
January 1811, Joseph intimated to Na- 
poleon, ** that the French marshals in- 
tercepted his revenue, disregarded his 
orders, insulted his government, and 
oppressed and ruined his country. Ho 
himself had been appointed to the 
throne of Spain without his own con- 
sent ; and though he would never op- 
pose the Emperor’j will, yet ho would 
not live a degraded king ; and there- 
fore he was ready to resign, unless the 
Emperor would come in person and 
I'emedy the e^ils.” Struck with the 
decision of this announcement, and the 
obvious justice of the complaints on , 
which it was founded, the Emijeror so 
far interposed in behalf of his unhappy 
brother, as to fix, by an imperial edict, 
the monthly sums at which the allow- 
ance of the whole military ofiicers of 
the Peninsula, from the marshals, gov- 
ernors of provinces, to the sub-lieutcn- 
ants, should be fixed ; and directed that 
fi00,000 francs (£20,00^ should be re- 
mitted monthly from Airis to defray 
the most urgent demands of his house- 
hold. This relief, however, proved al- 
together insufficient. The whole civil 
functionaries of the crown were seven 
months in arrear of their salaries ; the 
public treasury was empty; the king 
had not money at his disposal to give 
a respectable dinner to the ambassa- 
dors; and he was incessantly besieged 
with complaints of oppression, which 
he had no means of relieving. To such 

height at length did the mortifica- 
tions of the court of Madrid arrive, and 
60 completely were all the royal re- 


venues intei'cepted by the legal or il- 
legal exactions of the marshals, that, 
in the beginning of Mtiy, ^seph set 
out from Madrid, and, to Napoleon’s 
no small embarrassment, arrived in 
Paris to lay his resignation at his feet. 
Thus was tho prodigy exhibited, not 
merely of three brothers of a soldier of 
fortune from Corsica being elevated by 
that soldier to European thrones; but 
of two of them, Louis and Joseph, be- 
ing reduced to such mortifications, by 
his imperious temper and rigoi'ous 
exactions, that they renounced their 
crowns to escape them; while another 
brother, Lucien, had found refuge from 
liis persecution in the dominions of his 
most persevering and inveterate enemy. 

37. Napoleon, who was well aware 
what a subject of scandal these divi- 
sions in tho imperial family would af- 
ford to Europe, and how strongly they 
would confirm tlie declamations of the 
English press against tho insupportable 
nature of his rule, did his utmost to 
appease tho incensed monarch. Partly 
by argument, i)artly by persuasion, 
jxirtly by threats, ho prevailed on the 
fugitive king to place again on his head 
his crown of thorns ; and, after some 
weeks' residence at Paris, he returned 
to Madrid, liaving concluded a private 
treaty, which in some degree obviated 
tlie most intolerable of his grievances. 
13y this comj)act it was stipulated that 
the army of the centre should be placed 
directly under tho orders of tho King 
of !Sj>ain : ho was to receive a quarter 
of the contributions levied by the mar- 
shals in their several provinces, for tho 
mainteimnce of his court and govern- 
ment, and for the Biipj)ort of the army 
of the centre, and of the Spaniards 
who had enlisted in his service, who 
amounted to nearly thirty thousand 
men; and the half million of francs, 
hitherto given monthly to the King, 
was to be increased to a million. But 
the Emperor would not relinquish tho 
military direction of the war, or tho 
command of the provinces by his mar- 
shals ; ‘they were .vtill to corresijond 
with Berthier, and take all their direc- 
tions froni the Tuileries. Napoleon 
also strongly counselled the convoca- 
tion of a Cortes at Madrid, to consider 
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the state of the nation, and form a set- 
off against that assembled in the Island 
of Leon, ^hich he characterised as a 
miserable canaille of obscure agitators.” 
By these promises and injunctions 
Joseph was for the time pacified ; and 
he returned to Madrid in July, where 
his situation appeared for a while to 
be improved by the successes of Mar- 
shal Suchet in the east of Spain. But 
the promised remittances from Faria 
were never made regularly; the for* 
mer disputes with the marshals about 
the contributions revived ; the project 
of the Cortes was adjourned from Well- 
ington’s successes in the next campaign ; 
and, in less than two years, nothing re 
mained of Joseph’s government but the 
recollection of the oppression of which 
he had been the im])otcnt spectator, 
and the privations of which he had 
been the real victim. 

* 38. While the governments of France 
and Spain were thus arranging between 
themselves the proportions in which 
they were to divide between each other 
the spoils of the Peninsula, and Napo- 
leon was securing the lion’s share to 
himself, a lingering but unconquerable 
resistance was still presented in the 
few strongholds which remained in the 
hands of the patriots. It was in a very 
few quarters, however, that the contest 
was continued ; the greater part of the 
pountiy was subdued; its resources 
were almost all at the conqueror’s dis- 
posal; and, ill a military point of view, 
the conquest might be considered as 
complete. Both the Castilcs, with the 
capital, were in the victor’s power: 
Andalusia and Granada, with their rich 
and hitherto untouched fields of plun- 
der, were at his disposal; and the 
northern provinces, including the 
passes of the Pyrenees, the whole of 
Aragon, and the greater part of Cata- 
lonia, were strongly garrisoned by his 
troops. The recent successes in the 
latter province, particularly the fall of 
Gerona, Hostidrich, Lerida, and Me- 
quinenza, had bbth opened to the 
French arms Gie road from Perpignan 
to Barcelona, and established them in 
a solid manner on the Ebro; and no- 
thing was wanting but the conquest of 
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Tortosa and Tarragona to enable Suchet 
to carry his victorious arms into Val- 
encu^ and subject the whole eastern 
provinces to the Emperor^s sway. On 
the ot)ier side, they were still excluded 
from the kingdom of Portugal, and u 
disastrous campaign had followed the 
invasion of that country; but the Eng- 
lish armies appeared in no sufficient 
strength to disturb them beyond the 
Spanish frontier; and the possession 
of Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajoz pro- 
mised to secure the Castiles a^inst 
any serious incursion from their an- 
cient antagonists in that quarter. 

39. Great as the extent of temtory 
occupied by the French generals was, 
the forces at their disposal were fully 
equal to their necessities. Seventy- 
five thousand men in Andalusia, under 
the command of Soult, maintained the 
blockade of Cadiz, retained the whole 
provinces to the south of the Sierra 
Morena in subjection, and watched 
over the security of Badajoz, on the 
Portuguese frontier. Fifty thousand 
were still ready in Leon to assemble 
round the standard of Marmont, who 
had succeeded Massena in the com- 
mand of the army of Portugal ; sixty 
thousand more, under BessiSres, at 
Valladolid, Biscay, and Leon, watched 
the Spanish force at the entrance of 
the Galician defiles, and secured the 
important line of communication by 
Vittoria to Bayonne; while in the 
eastern provinces, Macdonald, with 
forty-five thousand men, lay at Gerona 
and Hostalrich, guarding the impor- 
tant entrance by Perpignan into Cata- 
lonia. Suchet, after providing for all 
his fortresses, could still bring thirty 
thousand excellent troops into the 
field for active operations ; while 
twenty thousand more under Joseph 
and Jourdan at Madrid, and fifteen 
thousand under Reynier, in ]^trema- 
dura and La Mancha, overawed the 
capital, and maintained the communi- 
cation between the different parts of 
this immense military establishment.* 

40. The vital point of native resist- 
ance to all this stupendous array was 
to be found within the walls of Qidiz; 
but, though the force there was above 

* See Appendix, G, Chap. Lzv. 
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, twenty thousand strong, yet it was 
composed of such various nations, and 
in great part so disoi^nised and de- 
pressed, that little reliance could be 
placed on its sufficiency, even for the 
defence of that last stronghold of Span- 
ish independence. Five thousand Eng- 
lish and Portuguese, who arrived im- 
mediately after the French troops ap- 
peared before its walls in Februaiy 
181 1), from Lisbon and Gibraltar, under 
General Stewart, were excellent sol- 
diers ; but the remaining fifteen thou- 
sand, composed of the refugees from 
Seville, and the gallant men who had 
come up nnder Albuquerque, \ante^ 
Chap. Lxiii. § 46], were in the most 
miserable state, without shoes, pay, or 
clothing, and hardly any remaining 
ammunition. The regency was with- 
out vigour or consideration ; the public 
stores were shamefully dilapidated by 
private cupidity ; and such was the 
general despondence and confusion 
which prevailed, that if Victor’s troops 
had, immediately dn their an*ival at 
the bay, pushed on and attacked the 
defences on the isthmus which connect- 
ed the city with the mainland, they in 
all probability^ might have carried 
them, and, but for the arrival of the 
English troops, certainly would Lave 
done so. As it was, the exterior forts 
on the mainland side of the bay were 
abandoned and dismantled in the gene- 
ral consternation ; and from Fort Ma- 
tagorda, the most advanced and impor- 
tant outwork on their side, the French 
bombs could reach the upper harbour 
and a considerable part of the city. 

41. In the other quarters of Spain 
appearances were, if possible, still more 
unpromising. Twenty -five thousand 
men, indeed, in Valencia, and twelve 
thousand in Murcia, still hoisted the 
coloursof independence ; but their com- 
position, equipment, and discipline, 
^ere so wretched that military discern- 
ment could already anticipate, what 
the event soon proved, that no reliance 
^as to be placed on them in the field, 
mid but little in the defence of fortified 
places. In Catalonia, though a desul- 
l^iy warfare was kept up in the moun- 
'^^ains, no force existkl capable of keep- 
“ 1 the field in the level country ; and 


the campaign was in reality reduced to 
the sieges of Tortosa and Tarragona, 
the last important strongholds wMch 
the Spaniards possessed in tibat pro- 
vince. At the same time, in Gcdicia, the 
new levies, nearly fifteen thousandL 
strong, were unable, from their want 
of discipline, to emerge from their 
mountain defiles; and the guerilla par- 
ties in the central provinces, though 
exceedingly harassing to the enemy’s 
communications, were detached from 
each other, and altogether inefficient as 
a force in regular warfare. Thus eighty 
or ninety thousand men, for the most 
part ill-disciplined, and worse equipped, 
shut up in fortified places along the 
sea-coast, and altogether detached from 
each other, were all that remained of 
the Spanish forces, to contend with 
above three hundred thousand French 
soldiers, admirably equipped, under the 
guidance of veteran generals, masters 
of all the entrances into and main roads 
through the country, in possession of 
its principal strongholds, and of the 
whole interior lines of communication 
through its provinces. In these cir- 
cumstances, it required not the gift of 
prescience to foresee that the weight of 
the contest would fall on the English 
and Portuguese army ; and that un- 
less Wellington, with his fifty thousand 
disciplined soldiers, could strike a de- 
cisive blow at the heart of the enemy’s 
power, the cause of the Peninsula, and 
with it the hope of European indepen- 
dence, was lost. 

42. Cadiz, the keystone of the strong 
but disjointed arch of resistance which 
still encircled Spain, was a city the na- 
tural strength of which had, from the 
most remote ages, rendered it an im- 
jyortant object in the Peninsular wars. 
The Goditane Isle, or Isle of Leon, is 
indeed by nature so strong as to re- 
quire but little assistance from art to 
become altogether impregnable. It 
consists of an island three leagues long, 
and one and three quarters broad, in 
the form of an irregular triangle, situ- 
ated in the sea, at the mouth of tbe 
Guadaleta river; and separated from 
the adjacent continent by the Santi 
Petri channel, an arm of the sea nine 
miles long, about three hundred yards 
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wide, and of depth sufficient to float a 
seventy-four, which receives the waters 
of all the streams that descend from 
the heights on the mainland, and is 
bounded on the continent by salt 
marshes of still greater breadth. The 
great road from Cadiz to Seville crosses 
this channel and marsh by the bridge 
of Zuazo, which on the approach of the 
French was broken down, while the 
approach to it was defended by power- 
ful batteries on either side. The ar- 
senal Caraccas stands on an island at 
the extremity of the Isle of Leon, near- 
est to the bridge and mainland, but 
from the breadth of tho marsh it could 
not be reached save by water or bom- 
bardment ; and, on the other side of 
the bridge, the castle of Santi Petri 
commanded all the opposite shore and 
approiichcs to the marsh. Tho whole 
Isle of Leon is composed of a salt 
marsh, with the exception of the ridge 
on which the town of Tsla, contain- 
ing eighteen thousand inhabitants, is 
placed, and the sandhills at tho oppo- 
site extremity, running out into the sea, 
on which Cadiz is built, which in general 
numbers eighty, but was then encum- 
bered by above a hundred and fifty 
thousand souls. 

43. The great road by the bridge of 
Zuazo, which runs through the town 
of Isla, is elevated on, and runs for two 
leagues along, a narrow isthmus, be- 
tween tho Atlantic on the one side and 
tho inner salt marsh of the island on 
the other ; and it is cut in various 
places by ditches, and intersected by 
redoubts which, presenting successive 
points of defence, rendered attack from 
without extremely difficult, even if the 
bridge of Zuazo and town of Isla had 
been carried. At the close of all, Ca- 
diz itself, situated at the extremity of 
the isthmus, arises, strongly fortified 
on that side ; the ucck of land which 
approached it was exposed to the con- 
centric fire of numerous and formid- 
able batteries ; and an advancing enemy 
would bo exposed to a flanking fire 
from the vessels of war on the one side, 
and gun-bQats on the other. Nearly 
two thousand guns in all were mount- 
ed on the immense circuit of the 
works ; but many of the fortifications 
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were unskilfully constructed, and not 
less than thirty thousand men were 
requisite to provide them with proper 
garrisons. The promontory of the 
mainland which approaches nearest to- 
the city was armed by two strong forts, 
called the Trocadero and Matagorda ; 
but even if they were, carried by the 
besiegers, the immense batteries of the* 
Puntales stood directly opposite, on 
the other side of the channel, at the* 
distance only of twelve hundred yards; 
while the nearest parts of Cadiz itself 
were still four thousand yards, or near- 
ly two miles and a half, from the most 
advanced point to which the besiegers** 
batteries could be pushed. 

44. General Stewart arrived at Ca- 
diz, with two thousand British troops,, 
from Gibraltar on the 11th February ; 
and in a few days two thousand more- 
English and Portuguese were received 
from Lisbon, who were welcomed with 
loud acclamations by the inhabitants,, 
impending danger^having for the time- 
extinguished the hitherto inveterate 
jealousy entertained by the Spaniards 
of foreign interference. They found 
the people zealously engaged in. exer- 
tions to repair and strAigthen the for- 
tifications ; and multitudes, in parti- 
cular, were labouring day and night in 
cutting a deep ditch across the chaussi5e 
on the isthmus leading to Cadiz, in 
the narrowest part, so as to bring both, 
seas to its foot, and constructing strong 
walls of masonry and batteries on 
either side. Their efforts, however, 
though stimulated by all the ardour 
of patriotic enthusiasm, were ill direct- 
ed ; confusion and dilapidation per- 
vaded every part of th« public adminis- 
tration ; and such wf Jhe ignorance of 
the Spanish engineers of the plainest 
principles of the military art, that, while 
they had abandoned the strongholds 
of tho Trocadei-o and Matagorda, from 
whence the enemy’s shells could reach 
the city, they had pushed their ad- 
vanced jiosts on the road to Seville, a 
mile and a half beyond the Zuazo 
bridge; that is, into a situation where 
they were exposed to attack on either 
flank, and where defeat would endan-? 
ger the bridge itself, and the whole ey 
terior defences of the Isle of Leon. 
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45. The first care of General Stewart 
after his arrival was to regain Fort 
Matagorda, where batteries were al- 
ready constructing to bombard Cadiz. 
This important service was successfully 
performed by Captain M'Laine, at the 
head of a hundred and fifty seamen and 
marines. Its dismantled works were 
hastily restored, and guns planted on 
the ramparts, which not only silenced 
the field-pieces of the enemy directed 
against them, but severely galled their 
advancing works on the Trocadero 
Point. The whole eiforta of the French 
were therefore directed to regain pos- 
session of this fort on the mainland ; 
and with such vigour were their oper- 
ations conducted, and such resources 
for a siege did they find in tlie arsenal 
of Seville, that in a few weeks they 
had fifty pieces of heavy cannon placed 
in battery against its walls ; while a 
Spanish seventy-four and armed flotilla, 
which had hitherto co-operated in the 
defence, were obliged, by a tempest of 
red-hot shot, to sfijj their cables and 
move across to Cadiz. The feeble 
rampart soon gave way before this tre- 
mendous weight of metal ; the walls 
were ruined.^ and the enemy’s balls 
flew so thick that a flagstaff bearing 
the Spanish colours was broken six 
times in an hour, and at last they could 
only be kept flying by being nailed to 
the comer of the rampart. Yet the 
heroic little garrison, with their daunt- 
less commander. Captain M^Laine, still 
maintained their ground, and from the 
midstof the ruins kept up an unquench- 
able fire on the besiegers. For six-and- 
thirty hours this marvellous resistance 
was prolonged, till at length General 
Graham, who had sdcceeded to the 
command of the British troops in the 
Isle, finding that half of the band were 
killed or wounded, withdrew them in 
boats to the opposite side : and the bas- 
tions, after being blown up, were aban- 
doned to the enemy'.t 

* NowCdoncl Sir Arcliibnld M'liaiiic, of 
the family of the M'Laiues of Lochbuy. 

t A memorable instance of femalo heroism 
occurred at this siege. A sergeant's wife, 
named Reston, whs in a casemate with the 
wounded men, when a drummer-boy was oi>, 
dorod to fetch water from the well of the fort. 
On goingoutthe boy faltered under thesevor- 


46. The brave resistance of this little 
band of heroes proved the salvation of 
Cadiz, and eventually exercised a mate- 
rial influence on that of the civilised 
world. For fifty -five days they had 
held the post on the enemy's side, and 
in the midst of his batteries ; and, by 
simply maintaining it, they had pre- 
vented any attack being made in other 
quarters. During this important in- 
teiwal the panic had subsided iii Cadiz; 
the British troops bad been augmented 
to eight thousand men by reinforce- 
ments from Lisbon and Gibraltar; six 
millions of dollars, recently aiTivcd 
from Mexico, had replenished the pub- 
lic treasury; heavy taxes on houses 
within, and imports into Cadiz, fur- 
nished a small permanent revenue; the 
Spanish garrison was considerably aug- 
mented by volunteer battalions raised 
in the city, and numerous detachments 
brought by sea from different points 
on the coast ; the whole ships of war 
had been brought round from Ferrol ; 
.and thirty thousand men in arms with- 
in tho walls, supported by a fleet of 
twenty-throe ships of tho lino, of which 
four were British, and twelve frigates, 
were in a condition not only to defy 
any attack, but to inenaco the enemy 
in the linos which they were constiTict- 
ing round tho bay. Victor, who was 
at the head of the blockading force, 
had not above twenty thousand men 
under his command ; so widely had 
tho vast French force which burst into 
Andalusia been dispersed to compel 
obedience and levy contributions over 
its extensive territoiy. Despairing, 
therefore, of carrying tho place by open 
force, he resolved to turn tho siege into 
a blockade ; and, for this purpose, vast 
intrenchmonts were constructed round 
the bay, at the distance of a league and 
a half beyond the exterior defences of 
the Isle of Leon, on which tho French 
army laboured for two years, and which, 
equally with those defences thcmselveE;, 

ity of the fire, upon which .9ljc took the vemt 
from him ; and althotwh a sliot cot the bucket 
cord when in her hana7 she braved tho terriblo 
cannonade, and brought tho water in safety 
to the wounded men. This heroine still lives, 
and is at present a matron in the town-hos- 
pital of Glasgow.— Napier, iii. 181 ; onASketeh 
of a Soldier's Life in Inland, 72. 
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remain a monument for the admiration 
of future ages. 

47. These ^gantio lines of circum* 
vnllation, setting out from Rota, a vil- 
lage on l^e coast, on the north of the 
bay of Cadiz, passed through the towns 
of St liforia and Puerto Beal on the 
eea-shore, ascended the semicircular 
range of hills which forms the eastern 
boundary of the great salt marsh, and, 
after passing through Chiclana, re- 
gained the sea at the tower of Ber- 
iiieja, three leagues to the south of 
<.*adiz. Thus they formed an immense 
semicircle ten leagues in length, rest- 
ing at each extremity on the sea, and 
embracing within its ample circuit the 
Isle of Leon, lying in the centre of the 
bay, and separated at every point from 
the besiegers there by an intervening 
arm of the ocean and vast salt mai*8h, 
in general a league across. On these 
works, upwards of three hundred pieces 
of cannon, drawn from the arsenal of 
Seville, were, before the end of the 
year 1810, planted by the French en 
gineera; the forts of Matagorda and 
Trocadero, the advanced posts of their 
lines, were greatly strengthened, and 
armed with powerful batteries; while 
mortars of a prodigious size were cast 
Ht Toulon, and sent by sea, by Malaga, 
to Cadiz, in order to annoy the ship- 
}iing in the bay or the city. Other 
advantages, however, accrued to the 
French from this position; fifteen hun 
dred prisoners, on board two hulks at 
('adiz, who had been detained there 
tfince the battle of Baylen, cut their 
cables, drifted during a heavy gale to 
the French side of the bay, and rejoin- 
ed their comrades, notwithstanding all 
the fire of the Spanish batteries, after 
Si deplorable captivity of two years. 
At the same time, General Lacy, who 
liad advanced with tliree thousand men 
to aid the peasants of the Sien^ de 
Bonda, who had taken up arms to re- 
sist the French spoliating columns, was, 
after some successes, surrounded by 
their forces in every direction, cut oif 
from Gibraltar, and compelled, after 
sustaining severe loss, to re-embark at 
Estipona for Cadiz. 

48. But it was soon found that the i 
damage which could be^ effected in this ; 


way was veiy inconsiderable; and al- 
though Soult was indefatigable in his 
efforts, it was veiy apparent that he 
had slight hope of reducing the place 
by force of arms. In truth, under the 
pretext of maintaining the biocide of 
the fortress, his real object was to con- 
struct a barrier which might prevent 
the garrison from issuing foz^, and 
the British from rekindling, from that 
base, the flames of war in the Andalu- 
sian provinces. Victor, accordingly, 
was left in the works with a force never 
exceedingtwenty thousandmen, wholly 
inadequate to undertake active opera- 
tions against the Isle of Leon, and 
barely sufficient to guard the immense 
circuit of the lines; Soult and Sebasti- 
atii established themselves vdth power- 
ful garrisons at Seville and Granada, 
where they strove, by a profuse expen- 
diture and sumptuous entertainments, 
to render the l^ench sway popular in 
the provinces of which these cities were 
the capitals ; Mortier lay in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Sierra Morena, and 
observed the great road to Badajoz; 
while detached columns traversed the 
country in all directions, repressing the 
guerillas, levying contributions to de- 
fray the heavy expenses^of the gene- 
rals, and seizing, in defiance of all the 
usajges of civilised war, the paintings 
which now form the unrivalled collec- 
tion of the works of the Spanish mas- 
ters in Marshal SoulVs hotel at Paris. 

49. Though the forces at the dis- 
posal of the French generals were al- 
together irresistible in the field, and 
gave them the entire command of the 
open country, yet the Spaniards in the 
mountains were still unsubdued; Bo- 
mana and BallSsteros in the Sien^i 
Morena, to the south of Estremadora; 
Blake and Elio on the confines of Mur- 
cia; and numerous bodies of armed 
peasants in the mountams of Honda, 
still maintained a desultory resistance, 
cut off the French detachments when 
they ventured too near their fastnesses, 
and preserved afloat the standard of in- 
dependence, until happier days should 
dawn upon their country. To such a 
degree were the French 'irritated and 
annoyed by this harassing warfare, 
that Soult, on the 9th May, issued a 
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prodamation, declaring the army of 
King Joseph the only regular Spanish 
force, and designating the whole pa- 
triot bands as armed Imnditti, to whom 
no quarter should be given. This en- 
actment was carried into effect the 
burning of several villages, and execu- 
tion of their inhabitants, who had 
taken part in the insurrection. The 
regency for some time made no re- 
pnsals; but the exterminating system 
being continued, they at length issued 
a decree, declaring that for every Span- 
iard thus murdered three Frenchmen 
should be put to death; and this reso- 
lution having in some instances been 
acted upon, a stop was at length put, 
at least in the south, to this inhuman 
species of hostility. 

50. While a noble constancy amidst 
misfortunes was thus exhibited within 
the ramparts of Cadiz, and the standard 
of independence floated only in the 
south of the Peninsula in inaccessible 
deserts, or on the summit of the moun- 
tains, Suchet was* commencing that 
energetic and skilful campaign which 
proved so fatal to the Spaniards on the 
east of Spain. It has been already no- 
ticed with wlyit ability he had effected 
the reduction of Lerida and Meqiiin- 
enza, and how much his successes were 

in the northern parts of the province, 
[ante. Chap, lxiii. §§ 50, 51]. Napo- 
leon was so highly gratified by these 
successes, and, mortified by the simul- 
taneous reverses of his other general, 
that he resolved to intrust his success- 
ful lieutenant with the important mis- 
sion of completing the reduction of the 
)>rovince, and to deprive the unsuccess- 
ful one of his command. Augereau ac- 
cordingly was recalled, and Macdonald, 
raised to favour by his glorious exploit 
at the battle of Wagram, [ante. Chap, 
^xiii. § 54], was appointed to the direc- 
tion of the northern parts of the pro- 
vince. Two great roads only existed 
at that period in Catalonia, the one 
from Barcelona to Saragossa, the other 
by the sea -coast from Perpignan, by 
Gerona, Barcelona, Tarragona, Tortosa, 
and Peniscola, to Valencia. Of the first 
Mad the French, since the fall of Ler- 
ida, were entirely masters; but the | 


second was in their power only as far 
as Barcelona. Napoleon directed his 
lieutenants to proceed immediately to 
the reduction of the remaining strong- 
holds on this line, the success of which 
would at once give him the command 
of the great communication along the 
east coast of Spain, and deprive the 
enemy of the succours which they were 
constantly deriving from the English 
vessels. Macdonald was to command 
the covering force, while to Suchet was 
given the immediate direction of the 
attacking army. 

51. But although active operations 
were thus resolved on in the eastern 
provinces, and the two French marshals, 
after leaving a sufficient number in gar- 
rison, could bring nearly sixty thou- 
sand excellent troops into the field, 
yet it was no easy task which awaited 
them in executing the commands of 
the Emperor. The Spaniards in Cata- 
lonia, under O'Donnell and Cainpo- 
verde, were above twenty thousand 
strong; and this force was capable of 
being increased to double the amount 
for a particular enterprise, by the con- 
course of the peasants, all of whom 
were armed, and to whom dire necessity 
had taught the art of quitting their 
houses, and taking refuge in the hills 
on the a})proach of the enemy. The 
upper valleys in Aragon and Catalonia 
were entirely in the hands of the pa- 
triots; and, descending from their moun- 
tain fastnesses, where, from the absence 
of roads, pursuit was hardly practicable, 
they alike straitened Suchet's quarten 
in the former province, and threatened 
Macdonald's communication with Bar- 
celona in the latter. Though the road 
from Geroua to that city was only forty 
miles long, it was highly dangerous 
from the number of narrow defiles 
with which it abounded, and the many 
rivers it had to cross; and so formid- 
able were the armed bands who hung 
upon its flank, that the revictualling 
of the fortress, which was kept in a 
constant state of blockade by the^ pa- 
triots, required a co^ring force of eight 
or ten thousand men. To add to the 
difficulties of the French generals, the 
battering train for the reduction of 
Tarragona was preparing at Toulon, 
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nnd required to come from France. Its 
transport by sea was impossible, from 
the vigilance of the British cruisers; 
and conveyance by land ^ong the sea- 
coast was both difficult and danger- 
ous, from the vicinity of so many val- 
leys issuing upon it, swarming with 
armed men. Even if these were suc- 
cessfully passed, the ridge of moun- 
tains which separated the neighbour- 
hood of Barcelona from Tortosa and 
the valley of the Ebro, was in the hands 
of the Somatenes, and its principal 
passes were strongly guarded by de- 
tachments of regular troops. At the 
same time the neighbouring fortress of 
Tarragona, which the Spaniards had ma- 
terially strengthened, and from whence 
ample sujjplies by sea could be obtain- 
ed, formed an advantageous base for 
their defensive operations. 

62. When Macdonald succeeded Au- 
gereau in the command of the army in 
northern Catalonia, he found the troops 
ill a state of frightful insubordination, 
carrying on war in a most inhuman 
manner, and inflicting on and receiving 
from the unhappy peasants every spe- 
cies of atrocity — the sad bequests of 
the cruelty and violence of his prede- 
cessor. liis first care was, by the 
establishment of discipline, to endea- 
vour to bring them back to more hu- 
mane habits, and greater regularity of 
conduct; but the injuries given and 
received on each side were too recent, 
the mutual exasperation too violent, 
to enable him to restore the contest to 
the usages of civilised war. It was still 
a war of extorininatiun, and conducted 
on both sides with the utmost exaspera- 
tion. Having in some degree, however, 
by a wholesome severity, restored the 
discipline of his own troops, he under- 
took, in the middle of June, the re- 
victualling of Barcelona, which was hard 
pressed for provisions : and though, by 
the aid of a covering force of ten thou- 
sand men, ho succeeded in his object, 
yet such were the delays occasioned to 
his movements by the incessant attacks 
of the Somatenes, Sihat his provisions 
were nearly half exhausted when he 
reached that city ; and he himself was 
obliged to return with his empty carts, 
the very next dsy, to the neiglibour- 


hood of Gerona. In July he collected 
another convoy to. relieve the again 
famishing city, forced the Garriga pass 
on the 18th, and entered Barcelona 
that night. Early in August he again 
set out with a third convoy, which he 
also delivered in safety in that fortress ; 
and finding that the northern parts of 
the province were entirely exhausted 
by these repeated requisitions, he now 
moved to the southward, forced the 
pass of Ordal with sixteen thousand 
men, and established himself for a few 
flays at Eeuss, in the middle of a little 
plain near Tarragona, while Campo- 
verdc, with the main body of the Span- 
ish forces, withdrew under the cannon 
of that fortress. Finding, however, 
that the resources of Keuss and its vi- 
cinity were soon exhausted, and that 
the Spanish irregulars were drawing 
round him in all directions, and strait- 
ening liis foraging parties, ho again 
broke up; and, after making a feint 
towards the Coll de Balaguer, turned 
sliarp to the right, dud, overthrowing 
all opposition, penetrated through the 
defile of Montblanch, and, descending 
into the i)lain of Urgel, entered into 
communication with Silrhet, who lay 
at Leridu, in that vicinity, busily en- 
gaged in preparations for the siege of 
Tortosa. 

63. O’Donnell no sooner learned that 
Macdonald, with a considerable part of 
his forces, had crossed the mountains, 
and taken up his quarters in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lcrida, than he formed 
the design of surprising some of the 
French troops who were left scattered 
in the Ampurdan and the northern 
parts of Catalonia. This bold design 
he executed wilh a vigour, skill, and 
seci'esy, worthy of the highest admira- 
tion. Shrouding his plans in profound 
darkness, ho set out with a chosen 
body of six thousand men, and pro- 
ceeded by forced marches towards Up- 
per Catalonia. Leaving Barcelona and 
Hostalrich to the right, spreading con- 
tradictory reports wherever he went of 
]ys destination, proceeding by horse- 
tracks only through the hills, and 
swelling his column as he advanced by 
the numerous bands of armed peasants 
I on his road, befell with an overwhelm- 
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ing force on Schwartz's brigade, can- 
tonedjat La Bisbal, three quarters of a 
league from Gerono, totally defeated 
it, and made the whole, twelve hundred 
strong, prisoners. Actively following 
up his success, he next surprised and 
capturod the whole French detach- 
ments on the coasts towards Palamos : 
and fifteen hundred prisoners were em- 
barked at that harbour for Tarragona, 
where they arrived in safety. The 
success, however, was dearly purchased 
by a severe wound which the bi-ave 
O'Donnell received at Bisbal, which 
obliged him to return with part of his 
force by sea to Tarragona, where ho 
wtis received by the population in trans- 
ports as a deliverer. But ho loft sulH- 
cient forces under Campoverde to s\i3- 
tain the war in the Ampurdan, which 
soon became so formidable that it in- 
iluccd Napoleon to send strong rein- 
forcements from Perpignan to Goroiia, 
in tho end of October, while thirty 
thousand fresh trpops entered Navarre 
from Franco at tho same period. 

6L Severely mortified by this dis- 
aster, which reflected as much discredit 
on the vigilance of his own officers as 
it did lustre’ll! tho skill and aiulaclty 
of the enemy, Macdonald felt the ne- 
cessity of retracing his stops to north- 
ern Catalonia ; and, w'hile marching 
thither, he sought to take his revenge 
by an attack on Cardona, where Cam- 
poverde had stationed himself with a 
considerable part of his forces, and 
where the local junta of Upper Catalo- 
nia had taken refuge when driven from 
Solsona, their usual place of assembly. 
In the attack on the latter town, the 
magnificent cathedrri' took fire, and, 
burning all night, fell with a frightful 
crash that froze with horror oveiy heart 
that heard it, while the mountains 
aiy>und were illuminated to their sum- 
mits by the awful conflagration. Car- 
dona itself stands at the foot of a rug- 
ged hill, which is the last of an offshoot 
from the great mountain range that 
divides eastern from western Catalo- 
nia, and a strong castle frowned on a 
mountain above. On the slope between 
the town and this stronghold the Span- 
ish aray was drawn up in an admirable 
position, and presented se formidiible 


an aspect that Macdonald at first hesi- 
tated to attack it; but while he was de- 
liberating, his advanced guard engaged 
without orders, and he was obliged to 
bring np his main body to its support. 
Neither, however, were able to make 
any impression ; the French columns 
were driven back down the hill in disor- 
der, and after losing some hundred men 
Macdonald drew off, and resumed his 
march to Gci'ona, which he reached in 
the beginning of November. There, 
however, he found the country so utter- 
ly cxliaiisted as to bo inca 2 \'ibl 0 of fur- 
nishing subsistence for so great a num- 
ber of troops; and as Bai'celona was 
again reduced to extremity by want of 
jwovisions,* he loft fourteen thousand 
men under Baraguay d'Hilliers in the 
Ampurdan to maintain the communi- 
cation with France, liimself set out 
witli sixteen thousand more, and tho 
convoy collecf-ed in Pori)ignan for its 
relief, and, after some fighting, suc- 
ceeded in rcvictiialling tlie fortress a 
fourth time. After which, again mov- 
ing to the southward, ho took a posi- 
tion near Montblanch, rather in tho 
condition of a straitened and defeated 
than a victorious and relieving force. 

55, While Macdonald was thus pain- 
fully maintaining his ground in Upper 
Catalonia, without tho forty thousand 
men under his comnnind making any 
material progress in the subjugation 
or i)acification of the country, Suchet 
was busily engaged in preparations for 
the siege of Tortosa. To effect this, 
however, was a vciy tedious and diffi- 
cult undertaking, for tho strength of 
the enemy's forces in the intervening 

* Such wag tlio extremity to wlueii Bar- 
celona was reduced at this pcri«»d, by tiio 
vi^Iaut blockade kept up by tlio Catuloiiiaiis 
on land, and tho English at sea, that lil.'ic- 
donald, on 2Sth October, wrote to Siiclict— 
“ Tho j(ovoriior of Barcelona has aiiii<»inico<l 
to mo the immediate departure of a convoy 
from Perpiguan on 4 th November, and urges 
mo in tho strougest manner to protect its ad- 
vance. If that convoy is taken or di»i>crHcd, 
Barcelona will be lost: ainl it is not doubtful 
that tho enemy will try every method to in- 
tercept iL My prdflonco alone cjmi save it : 
and you will easily understand, that oven if 
the chances of success .are cqii.ally balanced, 
we can never permit, without oif’ort to avert 
it, such a loss, which wtmld bo irrepamblo,’*' 
— ^Macdonalp to .SnciiET, 28th Octuber 1810 ;: 
SucuET's Mofioirtt i. 200. 
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country rendered the transport of the 
battering train from Qcrona and the 
French frontier impossible; and it re- 
quired to be collected in Aragon, and 
conveyed in boats down the Ebro to 
the destined points, where the banks 
were in great part in the enemy’s hands. 
Macdonald’s approach to the plain of 
Urgel rather increased than diminish- 
ed his difficulties; for the unlooked- 
for accumulation of force speedily ex- 
hausted the resources of the country, 
without affording any protection from 
the Somatenes to counterbalance that 
disadvantage. The financial difficul- 
ties of the French general were much 
augmented at this period by a peremp- 
tory order received from Kapoleon to 
burn the whole English goods found 
in the province — an order which, how- 
ever ill-timed and disastrous, he was 
obliged, after making the most vigor- 
ous remonstrances, to carry into com- 
plete execution, by publicly commit- 
ting to the flames the British manufac- 
tures found in the province, in the 
great square of Saragossa. British 
colonial produce, by great exertions, 
escaped only by paying a duty of fifty 
per cent. 

56. This rigorous measure entirely 
ruined the merchants of the province ; 
and the only resources which the French 
general had at his command to meet his 
enormous expenses, were those which 
he derived from the plain of Aragon, 
for great part of its mountain districts 
was in the hands of the guerillas. Ne- 
vertheless, though well aware of these 
facts, Napoleon, following out his usual 
system of making war maintain war, 
had thrown him entirely on the pro- 
vince for the whole expenses of his 
coips and militaiy operations.* Such 
was the influence, however, of the vig- 
orous government and able adminis- 
tration of Suchet> that under the pro- 
tection of his power, industry by 
* **Thegovernorof Aragon, Marshal Suchet, 
is chaxged with the administration of tho 

fi >lice, of public Justice, and of tho finances. 

e will nominate to all ysiblic employments, 
and make all the requisite regulations. All 
the revenues of Aragon, as well ordinary as 
extraordiuary,shall TOpaidover to the French 
paymaster, for the payment of the troops, 
and tlie charges of their maintenance. As a 
consequence of this, fTom the Ist March 1810, 


degrees resumed its exertions, and, 
though the taxes wereextrqmely severe, 
comparative contentment prevailed. 
And so great was the dexterity in ex- 
tracting the resources from a country 
which long practice had given to tho 
French generals and authorities, that 
from the ruined capital and wasted pro- 
vince of Aragon, they contrived to ex- 
tort no less than eight millions of francs 
(£820,000) annually, for the pay of the 
troops aloue, besides a much greater 
sum for their maintenance and opera- 
tions,t although it had never paid four 
millions of francs in taxes in all to gov- 
ernment, in the most flourishing and 
pacific days of the Spanish monarchy. 

57. Although a sort of nominal 
blockade of Tortosa had been kept up 
since the middle of August, yet it was 
not till the beginning of November 
that the operations before it were seri- 
ously prosecuted; the waters of the 
Ebro being too shallow in the autumnal 
months, from the drought of summer, 
to permit the heavy boats laden with 
the siege equipage to drop down from 
Samgossatotho lower parts of the river. 
Meanwhile, the Spanish guerilla parties 
were indefatigable in their efforts to 
impede tlie progress of the navigation; 
several French parties despatched to 
clear the banks were surprised and 
cut to pieces; and, on one occasion, a 
whole Neapolitan battalion was made 
prisoners. Early in November, how- 
ever, the waters had risen sufficiently 
to enable the flotilla bearing the bat- 
tering train and other siege apparatus, 
which had been so long in preparation, 
to drop down the stream; and though 
some of the boat? were stranded, and 
severe fighting was necessary to clear 
the banks of the enemy, yet a suffi- 
cient number reached the neighbour- 
hood of Tortosa to enable Suchet to 
commence the siege. Macdonald, at 
the same time, apx)roached from the 

the French Treasury will cease to remit any 
lunds for the service of the troops stationed 
ill the whole extent of that govemment.*'— 
Decree, 8th Feb. 1810; Monueur, 0th Feb.; 
and Suchet's JHemoirsg i. 865. This decree is 
a specimen and sample of the whole militaiy 
government of Napoleon. 

t In the six months procedlngthe stega of 
Tortosa. Sachet bad levied in Aragon 120,000 
sheep, and 1200 oxen.— B vcbst, 1. 913. 
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north to aid in the operations; and to 
facilitate his advance, Suchet attacked 
the Spanish troops at Falcet, who ob- 
structed the communication between 
the two armies, and after a short con- 
flict put them to the rout with con- 
siderable loss. Meanwhile General 
Bassecour, who, with the Valencian 
troops, lay on the right bank of the 
Ebro, and who took advantage of the 
absence of the general -in -chief with 
the main body of the French forces on 
the left bank, to make an attack on 
the covering force near Uldecona, was 
defeated in two engagements, with the 
loss of three thousand men, and forced 
to take shelter within the walls of 
Feuiscola. These important successes 
in a great measure secured the rear of 
the besieging force, and materially ex- 
tended the district from which their 
resources were to be drawn; but such 
was the perseverance of the Spaniards, 
and the unconquerable spirit with which 
hostility sprang uj) in one place when 
extinguished in another, that the flo- 
tillas on the river were still exposed 
to attack, and a considerable convoy 
descending the stream was saved from 
destruction qply by the sacrifice of the 
covering party, some hundreds strong, 
ashore. Notwithstanding all their vi- 
gilance, however, the French generals 
were drawing their forces, as well as 
accumulating their means of prose- 
cuting the siege, around the fortress. 
Suchet had twenty thousand men en- 
camped under its walls; while Mac- 
donald, as already mentioned, having 
revictualled Barcelona, and raised its 
garrison to six thousand men, and left 
Baraguay d'Hillierswit^h fourteen thou- 
sand at Geroua, drew near w'ith fifteen 
thousand excellent troops to cover the 
siege. 

68. Tortosa, situated on the Ebro, 
about twenty-five miles from its mouth, 
and in part resting on a ridge of rocky 
heights, which in that quarter approach 
close to the river, seems to form the 
bond of communication between the • 
mountains of Catalonia and the waters 
of the river. The town itself is situ- 
ated on the northern or left bank, and 
its <^ief defence consisted in the strong 
fortifications which crowned the crest 


of the rugged heights that rise from 
thence towards the mountains that lie 
to the northward. The communica- 
tion with the opposite bank was by a 
bridge of boats, the southern extremity 
of which was covered by a regular tite^ 
de’pont. The works on the left bank, 
running up broken ridges and across 
precipitous ravines, were extremely 
irregular, and formidable rather from 
the depth of the precipices and obsta- 
cles of the ground, than the strength 
of the battlements with which these 
were surmounted. A hoiiiwork, called 
the Tenasas, perched on a height be- 
yond the northern suburb, and a lu- 
nette, beanng the name of Orleans, 
constructed to cover the point where 
the Duke of Orleans had earned the 
place during the war of the Suc- 
cession, constituted its principal out- 
works on tho left bank of tho river. 
The garrison consisted of eight thou- 
sand men; tho inhabitants, ten thou- 
sand more, of whom two thousand 
bore arms, were animated by the best 
spint; and both from tho strength of 
tho place and the importance of its 
position, commanding the only bridge 
over the Ebro from Saragossa to the 
sea, this fortress was justly regarded 
as the key of all southern Catalonia. 

59. Six thousand of Macdouedd’s 
men were placed under the command 
of Suchet, while he himself with the 
remainder, ten thousand strong, took 
his station in tho passes of the hills, in 
such a manner as to interrupt the ap- 
proach of any Spaniards from Tarra- 
gona, where tho bulk of their forces 
was placed. But tho defence made 
by Tortosa was noways commensurate 
either to its ancient reputation, or to 
the present eflbrts which had been 
made for its reduction. Tho invest- 
ment having been completed, the 
whole enemy's posts were driven in on 
tho 19th December; and on the fol- 
lowing night ground was broken be- 
fore the fortress. With such vigour 
were the operations of the besiegers 
conducted, and so negligently those of 
the defence, that in the short space of 
a week the besiegers were safely lodged 
in the covered way, and on the follow- 
ing day a sally was repulsed with much 
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slaughter. On tke night of the 26th 
the batteries were armed with forty- 
five pieces of heavy artillery, from 
which at daybreak on the following 
morning, a heavy fire was opened up- 
on the Spanish ramparts. In two 
days the works were sensibly injured, 
the bridge to the southern bank of the 
river was broken, and the tete-de-pont 
on that bank abandoned by the be- 
sieged. In the night of the Slat, the 
besiegers’ guns were brought up to 
the edge of the counterscarp, and the 
miners had effected a lodgment in the 
rampart; but the mine was not yet 
fired, no practicable breach had been 
effected, and the garrison and armed 
citizens, still above nine thousand 
strong, might have prolonged for a 
considerable time a glorious defence. 

60. The governor Alacha, however, 
was a weak man, wholly destitute of 
the resolution requisite for such a 
situation; his imagination was haunt- 
ed by the terrors of a mine exploded, 
and the enemy rushing in through a de- 
fenceless breach ; and at seven o’clock 
in the evening he hoisted the white 
flag on the bastion chiefly threatened. 
Meanwhile lie had recourse to the 
usual resource of irresolute men — a 
council of war; but it, as might have 
been expected, decided nothing, and 
left him in greater perplexity than be- 
fore. The officers, however, of the gar- 
rison, indignant at the pusillanimous 
capitulation which was in contempla- 
tion, loudly remonstrated against the 
proposed suiTCiider, and in fact al- 
most shook off the governor’s autho- 
rity. But ill the night, the artillery 
of the besiegers thundered with power- 
ful effect on the rampart from the op- 
posite side of the ditch; in the morn- 
ing two practicable breaches were made 
in it, and an immediate assault was 
commanded. Upon this three wliito 
flags wore displayed in diflerent parts 
of the city; and Siichet, perceiving 
that the governor’s authority was not 
generally obeyed, rode up to the prin- 
cipal gate, informdtl the sentinels that 
hostilities had ceased, and desired to 
be instantly conducted to the governor 
in the cit^el. He found him sur- 
lounded by his officers, who were 
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vehemently protesting against a capi- 
tulation, and contending for a renewal 
of liostilities. But such was the as- 
cendant speedily obtained by the stem 
manner and undaunted bearing of the 
French general, that the governor was 
overawed; none of his officers would 
undertake the responsibility, at so 
awful a moment, of revolting openly 
against his authority, and the place 
was surrendered at discretion. The 
garrison, still seven thousand strong, 
laid down their arms. There were 
found in the place one hundred and 
eighty pieces of cannon, thirty thou- 
sand bombs and cannon-balls, and one 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds of 
powder. 

61. Suchet took steps, without any 
delay, to improve to the uttermost the 
immense advantage thus gained. An 
expedition was immediately fitted out 
from the fallen city against Balaguer, 
a fort commanding the pass over the 
mountains of the same name between 
Tortosa and Tarragona ; and this im- 
]X)rtant stronghold was carried by es- 
calade. This easy conquest gave him 
the means of directing his forces, at 
pleasure, cither against the latter of 
these cities, the seat oi government 
and the great bulwark of the Span- 
iards in the province, or against the 
valleys still held by their arms in the 
north of Catalonia; while the posses- 
sion of the only bridge over the Low- 
er Ebro entirely severed the patriots 
in Catalonia from those in Valencia, 
and laid open the rich i)lains and hither- 
to untouched fields of the latter pro- 
vince to the French incursions. At 
the same time, the fort of La Rapita, 
on the sea-coast a little to the south 
of the Ebro, and the mouth of that 
river itself, fell into the hands of the 
French; and the Valencians and Cata- 
lonians, finding themselves entirely 
severed from each other, and separ- 
ately menaced with an attack, gave 
up all thoughts of combined opera- 
tions, and severally prepared, to the 
best of their power, to meet the storm 
about to fall on their heads. Macdon- 
ald, however, in the course of his 
march from the neighbourhood of 
Barcelona to Lerida, whither he was 
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directing his course in order to con- 
cert measures with Suchet for the in- 
vestment of Tarragona, had to sustain 
a rude conflict, in the defile of Vails, 
with the troops of Sarsfield, while the 
garrison of Tarragona, under Campo- 
verde, assailed his rear. The latter 
were defeated and driven back into 
the place; but the Italian division was 
so severely handled by the former, as 
to be at first defeated with severe 
loss; and it only forced the passage 
by a sudden onset during the night, 
when the pass was at last cleared, and 
Macdonald succeeded in reaching Ler> 
ida. Notwithstanding this partial 
success, the cause of the Peninsula 
could not have received a severer blow 
than by the unlooked-for and dis- 
creditable fall of the important for- 
tress of Tortosa; and to it may imme- 
diately be ascribed the lung train of 
disasters which ensued in the east of 
Spain, and which, if not counterbal- 
anced by the extraordinary successes 
simultaneously g&ined by the British 
in the west, might have permanently 
riveted the fetters of French despot- 
ism around the neck of the Sixuiish 
nation. ^ 

62. After the fall of Tortosa, Suchet 
was engaged for several months in pre- 
parations for the most arduous under- 
taking which now remained in the 
Peninsula — the siege of Tarragona, 
the strongest fortress, except Cadiz, 
still in the hands of the Spaniards — 
the seat of government, the arsenal of 
their power, and in an especial man- 
ner valuable from its capiieious li, ar- 
bour, which afforded ample means of 
communicating by sea with the Brit- 
ish fleet. The city,'* however, was so 
powerful, that great preparations, and 
no small concentration of force, were 
required for its reduction. In order 
to prepare for it, Suchet returned to 
Saragossa, where lie devoted himself 
for some months to the internal con- 
cerns of his province, and the collect- 
ing provisions for his army ; while 
General Guilleminot, chief of the staff 
to Macdonald, joined liim in that city 
to arrange joint measures for the im- 
portant enterprise. So inadequate,, 
bowever, did all the means which they 


possessed appear, that Guilleminot 
was despatched to Paris in the name 
of both generals to solicit succours, 
and the means of pushing the siege 
with vigour. But Napoleon, who by 
this time was actively engaged in pre- 
parations for the Russian war, informed 
them that they must not look to him 
for assistance, and that they had am- 
ide means at their disposal to effect 
their object. He directed that the 
army of Aragon should form the be- 
sieging, and that of Catalonia the cover- 
ing force; that tlio siege equipage and 
artillery should bo drawn from the 
ramparts of Lerida and Tortosa; and 
that Sucliet’s force, which was much 
weakened by its active operations, 
should be reinforced by two divisions 
of the army of Macdonald, numbering 
seventeen tliousand men. Notwith- 
standing this copious draft, the hero 
of Wagram had still nearly thirty 
thousand men under his banners, of 
whom, however, only one-half could be 
si)ared from occupying the Ampurdan, 
and the arduoii.s duty of keeping open 
the communication between Barcelona 
and France. 

63. The contest in Catalonia during 
the whole Peninsular contest was of u 
very peculiar kind, and more nearly 
rc.semblcd the varied adventures and 
balanced successes of the contests of 
the League in France, or of the Suc- 
lession in Spain, than the fierce and 
irresistible onsets which characterised 
in otlier (piarters the wars of the 
French Revolution. Exhaustion and 
lassitude followed every considerable 
acliievement ; .and the enemy never 
appeared so formidable as after rc- 
vei-ses that presaged his ruin. This 
was the natural consequence of the 
strong country which the Spaniards 
occupied, of the tenacious spirit by 
which, like their ancestors in every 
preceding age, they were animated, 
and of the parsimonious i>olicy of Na- 
poleon, which denied to his generals 
in every province all pecuniary assist- 
ance, excepting %uch as they could 
derive from the })rovinco itself. A 
striking example of this peculiarity in 
the contest, occurred immediately 
after the fall of Tortosa. While all 
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Europe imagined that so decisive a 
blow was to terminate the war in the 
east of the Peninsula, and that Cata- 
lonia and Valencia, now severed from 
each other, would separately fall an 
easy prey to the victor, the gallant 
Spaniards of the former province, no- 
thing daunted, were preparing to wrest 
its most important fortresses from the 
enemy ; and, though baffled in one of 
their enterprises, they succeeded in 
making themselves masters of the key 
of the eastern Pyrenees. 

64. Barcelona was the first object of 
their attack. Eiarly in March Campo- 
verde assembled eight thousand men 
at Molinos del Rey, and seven thou- 
sand at Igualada and the neighbouring 
villages ; and having secret intelligence 
with the inhabitants of Monjuich, the 
citadel of that fortress, who promised 
to aid him in the attempt, he deemed 
himself secure of success. Late on the 
night of the 29th March, he arrived 
close to the walls, and a column of 
grenadiers descended into the ditch. 
General Maurice Mathieu, the French 
governor, had, however, accurate intel- 
ligence of all that was going fonvard : 
the ramparts were lined with armed 
men; and so terrible a fire was speed- 
ily opened on the head of the column, 
that great numbers fell on the spot, 
and the remainder who had not crossed 
the crest of the glacis, finding the de- 
sign ‘discovered, retired hastily and 
abandoned the attempt. Far from be- 
ing discouraged by this failure, a simi- 
lar enterprise was shortly after under- 
taken against Figucras, and crowned 
with complete success. A leader of 
the Miquelets, named Martinez, having 
ascertained that the governor of this 
important fortress kept a very negli- 
gent look-out, and that the garrison, 
not two thousand strong, trusted en- 
tirely to the strength of the ramparts 
for their defence, formed the design, 
with the aid of some citizens in the 
town, of surprising the gates. ^ Late on 
the evening of the 9th April, he de- 
scended from the &ountains, and, as 
soon as it was dark, sent his advanced 
guard under Rovira, seven hundred 
strong, Aose to the ramparts. The 
citizens inside, with whom the plan 


was concerted, immediately opened the 
postern; the Spaniards rushed in and 
disarmed the guard ; and so rapidly 
did Martinez, with the main body of 
his forces, follow on their footsteps, 
that before the astonished Italians 
could make any preparations for their 
defence, the gates were all in posses- 
sion of the enemy, the arsenals taken, 
and the whole garrison made prisoners. 
Thirty men only were killed or wound- 
ed in this brilliant exploit; the gov- 
ernor and seventeen hundred men were 
taken ; a few hundred made their es- 
cape to Gerona, where they arrived in 
great dismay early in the morning; 
while the Somatencs of the neighbour- 
ing hills, among whom the news spread 
like wildfire, made the most incredible 
exertions, before the French could re- 
invest the place, to throw in supplies 
of men and provisions. 

65. This important advantage, which 
seemed to counterbalance the fall of 
Tortosa, and, if it had been adequately 
supported, unquestionably would have 
done BO, excited the most enthusias- 
tic transports throughout all Spain. 
Crowds of Miquelets, fully equipped 
and burning with ardrur, crowded 
round the standards of Campoverde 
and Sarsfield; and from all quarters 
bands of armed men converged towards 
Figueras to raise the blockade, re- 
victual the fortress, and preserve the 
eastern key of the Peninsula for the 
arms of the monarchy. Te Dmm was 
sung in all the churches of the Penin- 
sula not under the immediate control 
of the enemy. The general transports 
knew no bounds. But while the people 
were giving themselves up to excus- 
able congiatulations on this auspicious 
event, the French generals were busily 
engaged in taking measures to render 
it of no avail to the enemy. Baraguay 
d'Hilliers immediately drew out all the 
forces he could collect from Gerona and 
the neighbouring forts, and dosely 
blockaded the fortress, in the hope of 
compelling it to surrender, from want 
of provisions, before any succours could 
be thrown in by the enemy. The Span- 
iards, however, on their part were not 
idle; and Campoverde speedily ap- 
proached from the side of Tarragona. 
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at the head of eight thousand infantry 
and twelve hundred horBe, bringing 
with them a great convoy of amn^iuni* 
tion and provisions. 

66. But all his efforts to relieve the 
place proved unsuccessful. Early in 
Ha}' he made his appearance before the 
besiegers’ stations; and so completely 
had the design been concealed from the 
French generals that, at the point 
where the heads of his columns ap- 
peared, there was only a single bat- 
talion ready for action, while the Baron 
d’Erolles threatened the besiegers on 
the other side by a sally from the cita- 
del; and if the Spanish commander 
had instantly commenced the attack, 
the French historians admit he would 
easily have accomplished his object. 
The French general, in this extremity, 
had recourse to an artifice, and announc- 
ed to Sarsfield the conclusion of an ar- 
mistice with a view to a capitulation. 
He fell into the snare, and consented at 
the critical moment to a suspension of 
arms. Heanwhilo,*urgent messengers 
were despatched for succour; and, when 
hostilities were resumed, the period for 
complete success had passed. As it 
was, the head of Sarafield’s column, 
after overthrowing all opi)osition, pen- 
etrated into the town, and fifteen 
hundred men with some 2)ruvisions 
succeeded in reinforcing the garrison. 
But Paraguay d’Hilliers, alarmed by 
the fire of musketry, and now aware of 
the real point of attack, hastened with 
a choice body of four thousand men to 
the spot, and assailing the Spaniards 
in flank, while scattered over several 
miles of rood, and in part involved in 
the streets of the suburbs, -won an easy 
victoiy. Eleven hundred men were 
lost to the Spaniards in this affair, and 
the remainder were driven to a dis- 
tance from the belea^ered fortress ; and 
though the French loss was nearly as 
grea^ yet they might with reason con- 
gratulate themselves on the success of 
their defence, as the provisions thrown 
into the place bore no proportion to the 
additional mouths introduced. After 
the defeat of Sarsfield the blockading 
columns quietly resumed their stations 
on the hitlfi around its walls. 

VOL, IS. 


67. Macdonald had been engaged 
during these operations in noithem 
Catalonia in an enterprise which has 
afforded ground for the only imputa- 
tion cast upon him. After the depar- 
ture of Suchet for Sanigossa, conse- 
quent on the fall of Toi^tosa, the mar- 
shal had set out from Lerida for Barce- 
lona, not by the dii'ect road of Igualada, 
which was occupied in force by Sars- 
field, but by the circuitous route of 
Manresa. Sarsfield, apprised of his in- 
tentions, lay in the rocky heights in 
the neiglibourhood of Montserrat, to 
assail him in the march. The Italians 
who formed the head of the column, 
cncount(TL‘d a severe opposition at the 
bridge of lilaiiresa, which was strong- 
ly barric5id(?d ; but having forced their 
way through, they with wanton bar- 
barity set tiro to the town, though it 
had made no resistance, and W'as al- 
most entirely deserted by its inhabi- 
tants, and even tore the wounded Span- 
iards from the hospital. The flames, 
spreading with frightful rapidity, soon 
reduced seven Imndrcd Iiouscs to ashes, 
among which were two or]>hun hospi- 
tals, and several other noble establish- 
ments both of industry and beneficence. 
Macdonald, who witnessed the con- 
flagration from the heights of Culla, at 
a short distance, was so situated as 
to bo unable to render any effectual 
aid in extinguishing the flames; and 
the smoking ruins rmnained to ^<test 
where a French marshal’s arm^had 
]:>usscd the night. 

68. But tile wanton act of barbarity 
on the part of Macdonald’s men was 
quickly and condignly avenged. The 
inhabitants of all the neighbouring 
hills, struck by the prodigkjus light 
which, through the whole night, illu- 
minated the heavens, hastened at day- 
break to the scene of devastation, and, 
wrought up to the highest pitch by the 
sight of the burning dwellings, fell 
with irresistible fury on the French 
rear-guard as it was deflliug out of the 
town ; while Sarsfield himself assailed 
the long column oA march in flank, 
when scattered over several leagues of 
woody and rocky defiles, and before 
Macdonald reached Barcelona he had 
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sustained a loss of a thousand men. 
The unnecessary cruelty of this confla- 
^tion excited the utmost indignation, 
not only in Catalonia, but throughout 
the whole of Spain. The war assumed a 
character of vengeful atrocity hitherto 
unknown ; and the Spanish generals, 
justly indignant at such a 'wanton vio- 
lation alike of the usages of war and 
the convention till now observed in 
Catalonia, issued a proclamation di- 
recting no quarter to be given to the 
Prench troops in the neighbourhood of 
any town which should be delivered 
over ■to the flames.* 

69. Macdonald was so disconcerted 
by this disaster, and the fall of Figuc- 
ras, which in the highest degree ex- 
cited the displeasure of the Emperor, 
that he earnestly entreated Suchet to 
lay aside for the present all thoughts 
of the siege of Tarragona, and unite all 
his disposable forces with those of the 
army of northern Catalonia, for the 
purpose of regaining the most impor- 
tant fortress in eastern Spain for the 
French arms. But that general, who 
was intent on the reduction of the great 
stronghold of the patriots in that quar- 
ter, was not to bo diverted froni his 
object; and since Macdonald professed 
his inability to render him any assist- 
ance, he resolved to undertake the en- 
terprise alone, with the aid only of the 
latter marshars two divisions which 
were placed under his orders. He re- 
plied, therefore, to the requisition »)f 
his colleague for aid in tho siego of 
Figueras, “That a simple blockade 
might be established by the necircst 

* “The conduct of Marshal Macdonald has 
beencqually unworthy of his rank as a French 
duke and marshal, and h is station .as a general 
of civilised armies. Not content with re- 
ducing to ashes a defenceless city, which w;is 
making no resistance, ho has not oven re- 
flpected the asylum of woimdcd soldiers, and 
has violated the sacred contract concluded 
between the hostile armies, and acted upon 
since commencement of tho war.*' — 
Camfovbrob’8 Proclamation^ 6tb April ISll; 
Tobeno, iv. p. 116. Tho author, however, 
is satisfied, mm documents placed in his 
hands by Marshal Macdonald’s family, since 
the first edition of finis work was published, 
that that able officer had not the means of 
stopping the fire; and that, however deplor- 
able the calamity, it was one of the cnstialties 
of war. whidk did not detract from the well- 
earned fiude of tbgt noble warrior. 


troops; while to accumulate great 
forces on so sterile a spot would, with- 
out accelerating the surrender, transfer 
the difficulties of finding subsistence to 
the besieging force ; that it was by no 
means reasonable to renounce the at- 
tack on Tarragona, the only remaining 
bulwark of Catalonia at the very mo- 
ment of execution, because of the loss 
of a fort; that it was in Tarragona that 
the greatest number of the Spanish 
forces in the province wore shut up, 
and it was there only that they could 
be made prisoners. Eighteen thou- 
sand had already been captured in 
Lcrida, Mequinenza, and Tortosa, and 
if ten or twelve thousand more were 
taken in Tarragona, tho strength of 
Catalonia would be entirely broken. 
It was more than ever expedient to 
press this great operation, as that for- 
tress, stripped of a large portion of its 
defenders, who had been sent to tho 
relief of Figueras, would fall more 
easily than could be expected under 
any other circumstances.” 

70. Tarr.\gona — which Suchet, in 
obedience not less to tho express in- 
junctions of the Emperor, than tho 
dictates of sound policy on the subject, 
was now seriously restJived to besiege 
— is a city of great antiquity, and has 
been celebrated from the earliest times 
ill tho -wars of the Peninsula. The 
Tiu’raco of the ancients,' it was the ca- 
pital in the time of the Romans of Cis- 
terior Spain; though sunk from its 
l>ri8tine magnificence, it still retained 
many remains of former splendour; 
and great part of the rampart which 
still encircled its edifices had bceu 
erected by the hands of the legions. 
The town consists of a rectangular par^ 
allelogram, the noi*them part of which 
is perched on a rocky eminence, oi 
which the ea.steru base is washed by 
the waves of the Mediterranean. The 
lower town is situated at the south' 
west of the rectangle, on the banka of 
the Francoli, which glides in a gentle 
current into the sea; and the whole 
inhabitantsdidnot, at thetimeof which 
we speak, exceed eleven thousand souls, 
though nearly an equal number of 
armed men had, ever since the com- 
mencement of the war, been there as^ 
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43 embled around the ruling junta of 
Catalonia. The garrison, however, as 
Suchet had foreseen, had been so much 
reduced by the large expedition fitted 
■out under Campoverde for the relief of 
Pigueras, that, when the French ap- 
peared before the place in the begin- 
ning of May, it did not consist of more 
than six thousand men, including 
twelve hundred armed inhabitants, and 
the seamen of the port. 

71. The principal defence of the 
place on the north-east, where the 
great road to Barcelona entered its 
walls, consisted in a lino of redoubts 
connected by a curtain, with a ditch 
and covered way, running from the 
sea to the rocks on which the upper 
town is built ; and behind this exterior 
line there was a rocky space called the 
Milagro, lying between the castellated 
cliffs of the upper town and the sea. 
The approach to the city on the south- 
east, where the Francoli flowed in a 
sluggish current into the sea, is per- 
fectly flat ; and as ’that side appeared 
least protected by nature, a newly con- 
structed line of fortifications had been 
erected both towards the sea and tho 
river ; in the interior of which a fort, 
termed the Fort Royal, formed a sort 
of citadel to the lower town. The 
upper town, which both by nature and 
art was much the strongest part of the 
fortress, was separated by a complete 
rampart from the lower, and connnu- 
nicated, by an old aqueduct which 
brought water to the city, with Fort 
Olivo, a large outwork eiglit hundred 
yards distant, built on a rocky emin- 
ence from which the place might have 
been commanded. The place was, gen- 
erally speaking, strong, chiefly from 
the rugged and inaccessible nature of 
the cliflfe on which the greater part of 
its ramparts were built; but it had 
several weak points, especially on the 
•southern side. The ample circuit of 
its walls required more than double 
the garrison within them to provide 
A proper defence; and though the Eng- 
lish squadron of three sail of the line, 
■under Commodore Codrington, in the 
bay, had a most imposing appearance, 
•and might aid considerably in the de- 
^ouce,.yet it could not be concealed that 


it could give but little support to tho 
breaches, and that, if the lower town 
were earned, the upper, thereby out ofi’ 
from all communication with the har- 
bour and the sea, would soon be forced 
to surrender. 

72. Being aware what a desperate 
resistance he would encounter in assail- 
ing this important fortress, tho last 
link which enabled the Catalonians 
to communicate with Cadiz, Valencia, 
and the rest of Spain, as well as with 
the British licet, Suchet had taken ex- 
traordinary precautions for the success 
of the siege. Immense convoys had 
been collected in Aragon, which still 
retained its character of the granary 
of tho ai*my ; the flourishing town of 
Reuss in tho vicinity had boon fortified, 
and contained his principal magazines; 
armed posts along the road in his rear, 
toward Saragossa, afforded points of 
protection for his supplies ; and a con- 
siderable part of his army was scatter- 
ed over their lino of march, to repel 
tho incursions of the Somutenes from 
tho noiglibouring hills. All things 
having, by groat and long-continued ex- 
ertions, been at last got in readiness, 
the Froneli army moved forward, and, 
approach! ngtfio fortress from the south, 
crossed the stream of tho Francoli, and 
completed the investment on that side 
from the foot of tho cliffs of Olivo to 
the sea. In doing so, however, they 
were exposed to a severe lire from tho 
fort on the one side, and tho English 
squadron on the other, by which in a 
short time two hundred men were 
struck down. But notwithstanding 
this loss, they succeeded in maintain- 
ing their ground, and next day repulsed 
a sortie by the garrison to drive them 
from it. Tho French had for the un- 
dertaking twenty thousand men, corn- 
IJrising the very best troops in the Pen- 
insula, and a hundred pieces of cannon ; 
but the Spanish garrison was receiving 
continual reinforcements by sea. Cani- 
poverdc himself arrived witJi four thou- 
sand men on the 10th, and, after rein- 
forcing the garrisdh, again sot sail to 
join his lieutenants in tho attempt to 
raise tho siege. Colonel Green soon 
afterwards made his appearance from 
Cadiz with considerable English stores. 
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and fifty thousand dollars in money; 
while Sarsfield and d’Erolles resumed 
their former stations near Vails, Mont- 
blanch, and Igualada, to threaten the 
communications of the besieging force. 

73. The attack of the besiegers being 
directed, in the first instance, against 
the southern front of the lower town, 
near the Francoli stream, they found 
themselves severely galled by the fire 
of Fort Olivo, and, on that account, 
soon felt the necessity of directing their 
operations, in the first place, against 
that formidable outwork. Several sal- 
lies by the besieged, in some of which 
nearly six thousand men were engaged, 
and which, though repulsed, seriously 
impeded his operations, convinced Su- 
chet, at the same time, of the neces- 
sity of contracting his communica- 
tions, and accumulating all the dispos- 
able forces he could command round 
the fortress, which was now defended 
by above twelve thousand soldiers. 
The fortified station on Montblanch, 
accordingly, was abandoned, and its 
garrison drawn in to reinforce the be- 
siegers, the line of communication by 
Falset and Felippe de Balaguer being 
, alone preserved open. Ground was 
broken before Fort Olivo on the 21st; 
but the vigorous fire of the Spanish 
batteries, and the extraordinary hard- 
ness of the soil, rendered the progress 
of the trenches extremely slow; and it 
was not till the 27th that thirteen 
guns were pushed so near as to be able 
to breach the place, and the 28th before 
the fire was opened, l^otwithstaiiding 
the weight of metal with which it was 
attacked, the gunners of the fort re- 
plied with uncommon vigour, and little 
progress was made during tlie next day 
in breaching the ramparts ; but, to- 
wards night, the engineers succeeded 
in blowing down the palisades which 
defended the junction of the aqueduct 
and wall, and left an entrance almost 
on a level with the ramparts. The 
breach was not yet practicable ; but 
this ill-defended point afforded a hope 
of effecting an entrance, and the cir- 
cumstances of the besiegera, and the 
increasing numbers and audacity of 
the Somatenes in their rear, as w^ell as 
the general* enthusiasm excited by the 


fall of Figueras, rendered it indispen- 
sable to hazard an immediate assault. ' 
It was therefore ordered for that very 
night: two chosen columns were se- 
lected for the attack : every man in the 
army, as well as the town, felt that on its 
success the fate of the siege, and pnjbab- 
lyof thewariu Catalonia, woulddepend. 

74. Four guns were discharged at 
nightfall as the signal for the assault; 
a variety of false attacks were imme- 
diately directed, with loud cheers and 
beating of drums, against the ramparts 
of the fortress, and the columns destin- 
ed for the real assault of the breach 
and the aqueduct-entrance of the fort, 
swiftly and silently advanced to their 
ap2)ointed posts. The Spaniards, dis- 
tracted by the fire and rolling of drums 
in every direction, and unable from the 
darkness to see the assailants, opened 
a fii'e from every i-ampart and bastion 
in the place : the vast circumference 
of Tarragona presented an undulating 
sheet of flame : every cliff, every sa- 
lient angle, stood f(!ftth in bright illumi- 
nation amidst the general gloom ; while 
the English ships in the bay commenced 
a distant cannonade, which increased 
the grandeur of thespecj^acle,and threw 
flaming projectiles thai streaked the 
firmament in every direction with flit- 
ting gleams of light. Amidst this 
awful scene the assaulting columns, 
shrouded in gloom, advanced bravely 
to the attack. That destined for the 
storming of the breach stumbled in the 
dark against a Spanish column, which 
‘was proceeding from the town to re- 
lieve the garrison of the fort; the two 
bodies, from the violence of the shock, 
soon were intermingled, and, in the 
confusion whibh ensued, some of the 
assailants got in at the gate opened to 
receive the succour; and when it was 
closed, their comrades outside, now 
close to the walls, began to mount them 
by escalade. Meanwhile the other 
column was still more fortunate. The 
front ranks, indeed, who had descend- 
ed into the fosse, found their scaling- 
ladders too short, and were soon swept 
away by the muiderous fire from the 
rampart; but the aqueduct presented 
a bri^e, narrow indeed, yet capable ^ 
of being passed by restdute men, now 
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• that the palisades were blown down, 
and over this narrow ledge the Italian 
grenadiers made their way into the 
fort Though the defences, however, 
were now penetrated in two different 
quarters, the brave garrison disdained 
to surrender. Facing their enemies on 
the ramparts wherever they presented 
themselves, they still fought like lions: 
the cannoneers fell at their guns ; the 
infantry perished in their ranks as they 
stood ; and it was only by pouring in 
columns of fresh troops, who, as day 
dawned, mowed the heroic defenders 
down by concentric volleys on all sides, 
that the resistance was at length over- 
come. Two hundred of the assailants 
perished in this desperate assault; but 
the loss of the besieged was still greater, 
and nearly a thousand men were made 
piisoners, the remainder of the garri- 
son having in desperation leaped from 
the ramparts and escaped into the city. 

75. The loss of Fort Olivo was a se- 
vere discouragement to the Spaniards, 
as it had been generally considered im- 
pregnable, and contained ammunition 
and i)rovisions for a long siege. Its 
fall was poorly compensated on the 
following day Ay the arrival of rein- 
forcements to the amount of two thou- 
sand men, who came by sea from Miii- 
oi*ca and Valencia. With their aid a 
sortie was attempted by three thousand 
men, to endeavour to regain the fort 
before the French had time to establish 
themselves in their conquest ; but so 
mpid hfid^ been the dispositions of 
General Rogniat, who commanded the 
engineers, for its defence, that it was 
repulsed with loss. A council of war 
was upon this held in Xarragona, and 
it was decided that Campoverde should 
leave the place, and endeavour to rouse 
the mountaineers of Catalonia, who 
^ready mustered ten thousand strong 
in the neighbourhood of Vails, to raise 
the siege ; while the command of the 
garrison was committed to Don Juan 
<le Contreras, a brave man, who ably 
and faithfully executed the arduous 
trust committed to his chatge. Ho 
immediately adopted the most ener- 
getic measures for the public defence ; , 
^levied a heavy tax on the principal j 
merdiantsi, which replenished the mili- 


tary chest ; and divided the whole in- 
habitants, without exception of age or 
sex, into companies, to whom various 
duties, according to their capacity, 
were assigned. The aged and the 
women were appointed to attend the 
wounded and prepare bandages, the 
children to carry water and ammuni- 
tion to the troops, the men capable of 
supporting arms to reinforce the sol- 
diers on the rami)arts ; while Commo- 
dore Codrington* materially aided the 
defence by continually lauding fresh 
supplies of provisions and warlike 
stores, and removing the sick and 
grounded to the neighbouring and 
friendly harbour of Valencia. 

76. Finding the garrison resolute in 
maintaining the defence, notwithstand- 
ing the disaster they had experienced, 
Suchet commenced his approaches in 
fonn against tlio lower town, on the 
side of the Francoli river. Sai-sfield 
at the same time entered the foHress 
with reinforcements, and took the com- 
mand in the menaced quarter. The 
French engineers, by great exertion, 
had there established fifty pieces of 
heavy cannon in the trenches, which 
w^ere gradually pushed forward to 
breaching distance, notwithstanding re- 
peated sullies of the besieged. On the 
7th June the fire commenced against 
Fort Francoli, and on the same night 
a lodgment was effected in that out- 
work, which forma the south-eastern 
angle of the fortress, close to the sea. 
By this means the besiegers gained the 
important advantage of closing the en- 
trance of the harbour to the British 
fleet ; but Codrington still kept up his 
communication with the town by means 
of the point of Milagro, which was be- 
yond tlxe reach of the guns from Fran- 
coli ; and he soon after lauded four 
thousand men from Valencia at Villa 
Novo, who made their way across the 
hills to Campoverde, who was now 
seriously preparing in their rear to 
disquiet the besiegers ; while d’Erolles, 
near Falset, attacked and destroyed a 
valuable convoy on its route to their 
camp. Meanwhile the garrison of Tar- 
ragona were so confident in their means ■ 

* Now Admiral Sir Charles Codrington, 
who gained the victory of Navarino. 
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of defence, that they despatched a body I 
of horse out by the road to Barcelona, 
who broke through the French lines of 
investment^ and succeeded in joining 
their comt^es destined to raise the 
siege. Several gallant sorties also were 
m^e by the Spaniards from the lower 
town, some of which proved entirely 
successful, and sensibly retarded the 
approaches of the French, which were 
now directed against the Orleans bas- 
tion, still on the southern front of that 
part of the fortress. 

77. These untoward events seriously 
alarmed Suchet for the event of the 
siege. The garrison of the fortress 
had now been augmented, by repeated 
succours by sea, to nearly seventeen 
thousand men; the losses of the de- 
fence were constantly supplied by fresh 
troops ; his own besieging force was 
hardly of greater amount, when the 
losses it had sustained, already amount- 
ing to two thousand five hundred men, 
were taken into view; and fourteen 
thousand irregular troops, under Cain- 
poverde, were assembled to threaten 
his communications and cut ofi’ his 
convoys. An ordinary general, in such 
circumstances, would have abandoned 
the undertaking. But Suchet wjis one 
of those remarkable characters wdiotind 
resources in themselves to overcome 
even the most formidable obstacles. 
He saw that the issue of the cam- 
paign was entirely centred in Tarra- 
gona ; that the siege w'-as a combat of 
life or death to the opposite parties; 
and he resolved, at all hazards, to per- 
sist in the attempt. Abandoning, 
therefore, all subordinate stations, and 
summoning to his aid four thousand 
additional troops from the rear, he 
concentrated all his efforts upon push- 
ing forward the approaches, and keep- 
ing up the spirits of his men. Such, 
however, was the vigour of the Span- 
ish fire, and the obstacles which they 
threw in the way by repeated sorties, 
that from sixty to a hundred men fell 
every day in the uenclies; and it was 
evident that both the numbers and 
spirits of the soldiers would sink before 
BO incessant a consumption, if it vras 
of long endurance. At len^h, on the 
21st June, three practicable breaches 


were declared in the rampart of the 
lower town, and the troops were di- 
rected to make ready for an assault. 

78. At seven o’clock at night, fifteen 
hundred chosen men were disposed in 
three columns, and, on a signal of four 
bombs discharged at once, advanced in. 
silence, but with a swift and steady 
step, towards the breaches. The first 
column, under General Bouvion, rush- 
ed on rapidly to the breach of the Or- 
leans bastion, which they were fortu- 
nate enough to surmount almost before 
they were i)erceived, and before the 
enemy had time to fire two mines 
which had been run under the ruined 
part of the wall. The Spaniards, sur- 
prised, were driven back to the gorge 
of the redoubt, where they stood firm, 
and arrested the assaulting column j 
but, fresh trooi^s pouring in, they were 
at length overcome, and the victors, 
hotly pursuing their advantage, made 
themselves masters of the whole works 
in the south-west angle of the lower 
town, and arrived at the foot of the 
rampart of Fort Royal. Meanwhile 
tlic second column, whose attack was 
directed against the breach in the bas- 
tion of St Charles, near* the sea-coast, 
met with a severe resistance, and its 
head was arrested on the breach ; but 
Suchet no sooner 2>crceived this than 
he ordered up a second body, which, 
pressing on immediately behind th& 
first, fairly pushed it through the peril- 
ous i)as3, and the rampart was won. 
The whole bastions and wtjls of tho 
lower town now swarmed with tho 
assailants; the Spaniards, without a 
leader, were thrown into confusion, and 
lied, some to the upper town, and some 
into the houses on the lower, where- 
they were si)eedily pursued and mas- 
sacred. The shouts of the victors, the 
cries of the vanquished, were heard 
on all sides, the warehouses near the 
harbour took fire, and soon filled the 
heavens with a 2>rodigiou3 flame; in 
the general confusion the vessels in 
the port cut their ctibles, and stood 
out to sea; while the English squadron 
increased the horrors of the scene by 
louring their broadsides indxscrimi- 
natel 3 ' into the quays and ramparts, '' 
now crowded with the enemy’s soldiers. 
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In the midst of this frightful confu- 
sion, however, the assailants steadily 
pursued their advantage: amidst a 
terrific carnage, alike of soldiers and 
citizens, the besieged were driven en- 
tirely from their defences ; Fort Royal 
itself was carried by escalade in the first 
tumult of victory ; and when morning 
dawned the French were masters of 
the harbour and whole lower town. 
The principal warehouses were smok- 
ing in ruins; fifteen hundred Spaniards 
lay dead in the streets and on the 
breaches, while five hundred French 
had fallen in the assault; eighty heavy 
guns which stood on the ramparts 
were in the enemy’s power; and the 
whole remaining hopes of Tarragona 
centred in the desperate multitude 
who crowded the walls of the upper 
town. . 

79. But that multitude still pre- 
sented an undaunted front to the ene- 
my, and, amidst the ruin of all their 
hopes, still hoisted, with mournful re- 
solution the standard of independence. 
A fiag of truce, displayed by Suchot 
the day after the successful assault, 
was sternly rejected. Loud were the 
clamours, ho.tever, which arose both 
in the city and the adjoining province, 
against Campoverde, for his inactivity 
in not seriously attempting to raise 
the siege; and to such a height did the 
ferment arise after the fall of the lower 
town, that the junta of Catalonia sent 
him positive orders at all hazards to 
attempt it. But though he had twelve 
thousand infantry and two thousand 
horse under his command, and the be- 
sieged had all their forces ready to 
co-operate on their side, nothing was 
done: the officer to whom the prin- 
cipal attack was intrusted was too 
timid to undertake it; and Campo- 
verde himself, after a vain demonstra- 
tion, drew off, leaving the garrison to 
its fate. Still, however, the besieged 
held out undismayed; and their spirits 
were elevated again to the highest pitch 
when, on the 26th, two thousand Eng- 
lish from Cadiz, under Colonel Sker- 
ret. arrived in the bay. Loud and 
enthusiastic were the cheers of the. 
excited multitude when the English I 
commander, with his staff, lauded and j 


proceeded to the broach. The ffdl of 
Fort Olivo, the capture of the lower 
town, the terrors of Suchet, were for- 
gotten when the scarlet uniforms were 
seen traversing the streets. 

80. But those generous and confid- 
ing hopes were miserably disappoint- 
ed. The British officers, though brave 
and zealous, had not the true military 
genius; they did not see where the 
vital point of the war in the east of 
Spiiin was to be found. The engineers 
reported that the wall, already shaking 
under the French fire, would soon give 
way: the Spanish garrison appeared 
adequate to the defence of the now 
diminished front, which was alone as- 
sailed; and therefore they merely put 
their troops at the disposal of the 
Spanish authorities, without insisting 
that they should share the dangers of 
the assault. Contreras, who saw that 
they despaired of the defence of tho 
place, generously refused to require 
their aid in the town, and acquiesced 
in their project to co-operate with 
Campoverde oxtenmlly in attempting 
to raise the sugo. This however failed, 
from the impossibility of getting that 
general and tho governor to agree on 
any joint plan of operations ; and the 
result was, that the precious hours 
w’ere lost in useless deliberation. Two 
thousand British troops, capable c£ 
rendering Tarragona as impregnable 
against the enemy as Acre had proved, 
and of changing the whole fortune of , 
the war in the east of Spain, remained 
on board their ti'ansports, passive spec- 
tators of tho last struggles for Cata- 
lonian independence. 

81. This resolution of the English 
commanders to keep themselves afloat 
proved fatal to the besieged city. The 
withdrawal of the English, at that 
period universally deemed in the Pen- 
insula invincible, inevitably produced 
the general impression that the defence 
could no longer be maintained, and 
spread distrust and irresolution at the 
very moment wh^ vigour and enthu- 
siasm were indispensably necessary to 
avert the crisis. Suchet, meanwhile, 
was stimulated by the strongest mo- 
tives to press on and complete his 
conquest. Tho town was half taken; 
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the rampart, which separated him from 
the portion which still remained in 
the hands of the Spaniards, had no 
counterscarp or wet ditch; the har- 
bour was in his hands; and his breach- 
ing batteries, run up to within musket- 
■ehot of the walls, had already begun to 
■shake their aged masonry. Contreras, 
Iiowever, though abandoned by the 
British, was not dismayed. A thick 
diedge of aloe-trees, no small obstacle 
to troops, grew at the foot of the ram- 
«part; defences behind the breach were 
prepared; the adjoining houses loox> 
holed as at Saragossa; barricades were 
•erected across the streets leading into 
the interior of the town ; the breach 
itself was occupied by three strong bat- 
italions; reserves immediately behind 
-were ready to support any point which 
might be menaced ; and eight thousand 
veteran troops within the walls still 
promised a desperate resistance. Such 
was the vigour with which the fire of 
the place was kept up, that the para- 
pets in the nearest French trenches, 
•erected within the lower town, wens 
shot away ; and the gunnera stood ex- 
posed beside their pieces to a tremend- 
ous storm of musketry from the ram- 
part, which swept off numbers every 
minute. The place of those who fell, 
however, was instantly supplied by 
others; the fire of the assailants’ bat- 
teries continued without intermission; 
the breach rapidly widened with every 
discharge: while the impatience on 
oither side for the final struggle be- 
came such, that the soldiers on the 
walls and in the trenches stood up and 
hurled defiance with frantic gestures 
«t each other, in the midst of the tem- 
pest of shot which was flying on all 
isides. At length Suchet, at five in the 
afternoon, deeming the breach sufii- 
ciently widened to admit of being car- 
ried, travelled the ranks, addressing 
himself to every company, and, seeing 
the men wrought up to the highest 
pitch, gave the signal for assault; and 
fifteen hundred choj^n troops, sallyiug 
forth from the trenches, rushed for- 
ward towards the rampart, while eight 
thousand more were in reserve in the 
trenches to ^pport their attack. 

32. The assailants had to cross a 
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space a hundred and twenty yards 
broad before reaching the w^l; and 
the row of aloes at its foot offered no 
inconsiderable obstacle to their ad- 
vance. When they leapt out of the 
trenches, the whole French batteries in- 
stantly ceased firing; while the fire of 
the Spaniards, from the summit of the 
rampart, redoubled, and a frightful 
storm of musketry, grape, hand-gre- 
nades, and how'itzers, swept away the 
head of the column. On rushed those 
behind, however, over the dead bodies 
of their comrades, till the aloes were 
reached, but their line was found to 
be impenetrable; the column required 
to make a circuit to get round, and the 
delay and confusion incident to this 
obstacle had well-nigh proved fatal to 
the assault. When the troops, disorder- 
ed and out of breath, at length reached 
the foot of the rampart, and began to 
ascend the breach, the crumbling ruins 
gave way under their feet; its summit 
was crowned by a«fjhalani of deter- 
mined men, strongly armed with bay- 
onets, swords, and hand-grenades. A 
converging fire of musketry fell on all 
side.s, and the leading files were struck 
down by a shower of Jrapo iu flank 
frotri the bastion of St John. The 
column hesitated and recoiled in con- 
fusion: already the cries of victoiy 
were heard from the rampart, when 
Suchet, who was at hand to arrest the 
disorder, pushed forward a strong re- 
serve, and himself followed with his 
stuff to the scene of danger. 

83. Still the assailants hesitated at 
the foot of the breach, and, spreading 
out on either side in wild confusion, 
began from below a useless return to 
the fire of the enemy, or took shelter 
under the projections of the bastion of 
St Paul. Upon this, (leueral Habert, 
Colonel Pepd, and the whole officers 
of the staff, themselves rushed forward 
to the breach, followed by the com- 
manders of companies of the assaulting 
columns. Many fell in the ascent; but 
the remainder pushed on with heroic 
courage, and reached the top ; the 
mass behind re-formed and rapidly fol- 
lowed on their footsteps, and the town 
waswon. EightthuusandFrenchJntfae 
highest state of excitement, speedily 
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streamed over the breach, and spread 
like a torrent along the ramparts on 
either side : and in the general confu- 
sion the three battalions, placed on 
and in support of the breach, were 
ovei'thrown. A panic seized the Span- 
ish troops in the interior; almost all 
their defences were abandoned; and 
it was only at the barricades and loop- 
holed houses near the street of La 
Rambla, that any serious resistance 
was experienced. There, however, a 
handful of desperate men defended 
themselves like lions, and it was only by 
continually bringing up fresh columns 
of attack, and by the failure of am- 
munition among the besieged, that 
they were at len^h overcome, and the 
town finally taken.* 

84. The fame justly due to Suchet 
and his indefatigable army for this 
glorious exploit, whicli was one of the 
greatest blows struck during the whole 
Peninsular War, and gave a decisive 
preponderance to ,the French arms in 
the east of Spain, was deeply tarnished 
by the savage cruelty which disgraced 
their triumph after the city was taken. 
The heroic governor, Contreras, who 
had received f. deep bayonet-wound in 
the breast, near the breach, was borne 
on a board into the presence of the 
French commander, while the carnage 
was yet reeking in eveiy quarter. In- 
stead of admiring the valour and com- 
miserating the situation of his fallen 

* To such alicight had the spirit of Suclict's 
ti-oops risen, tliat an Italian soldier named 
Bianchini, who, at the assault of Fort Olivo, 
had pursued the Spanish giirrisou to the toot 
of the walls of the town, and made some 
prisoners there, being brought before the 
encral-in-chicf, and asked what recompense 
e desired, answered — ‘‘The honour of 
mounting first to the assault of Tarragona.*’ 
On the 28th June, this bravo man, now pro- 
moted to the rank of a sergeant, iircsentcd 
himself in full uniform before the general, 
and chaimed the honour which hadl>ecn pro- 
mised him. Ho obtained it ; was seen at 
the bead of the forlorn hope; received a 
wound, but still pressed oii, cncour^ing bi.s 
comrades to follow him ; was twice again 
wounded without stopping ; and at length 
fell, pierced to the heart by a nni.skct-baU. 
near the summit of the breach I The spirit 
of anctent Rome is not extinct in Ihdy ; it is 
only obscured by the corruptions which have 
overspread tlie higher ranks from long-con- 
tinued civilisation. ->Scchet’s Memoirs, ii. 
100 , 101 . 


enemy, the victorious general reproach* 
ed him for the tenacity of his defence, 
and declared he deserved instant dea^ 
for having continued the resistance 
after the breach was’ practicable. “ I 
know of no law,” replied Contreras, 
“ which compelled me to capitulate be- 
fore the assault; besides, 1 expected 
succour. My person should be respect- 
ed like that of the other prisoners, and 
the French general will respect it ; if 
not, to him the infamy, to me the 
gloiy.” This dignified answer recalled 
Suchet to his better feelings : he treat- 
ed the captive general with respect, 
and soon after loaded him with kind- 
ness, and made advances to induce him 
to accept rank in the service of Joseph. 
But the brave Spaniard was proof 
against his seductions, as lie had been 
against liis menaces, and he was in 
consequcnco sent ns a pi’isoner to the 
citadel of Bouillon, in the Low Coun- 
tries, from whence ho afterwards made 
his escape. 

85. But in oilier quarters tlie work 
of slaughter wont on without inter- 
mission. Conzalez, the second in com- 
mand, fell, pierced by more than twenty 
wounds ; nine hundred wounded, who 
had sought refuge in the cathedral, and 
lay on the pavement weltering in blood, 
'were spared ; but upon the defenceless 
inhabitants the storm of the victors’ 
fuiy fell with unexampled severity. 
Armed and unarmed, men and women, 
grey hail’s and infant innocence, attrac- 
tive youth and wrinkled age, were alike 
butchered by the infuriated troops, 
whose passions were not, as with the 
Kiiglisli soldiers, those of plunder or 
drunkenness, but the infernal spirit of 
implacable vengeance, t Above six thou- 
sand human beings, almost all defence- 
less, were massacred on that dreadful 

t Blootl, murder, deatli, each street, house, 
church dcfiKrd, 

Thci-e licups of slain appear, there moun- 
tains high ; 

There, underneath th* unhuried hills up- 
pilcd , 

Of bodies dead, th<»li ving buried lie ; 

There the .sad mother witli her tender child 

Doth tear her tresses loose, complain, and 

fly ; 

And there the spoiler, by her amber hair. 

Draws to bis lust the virtpn chaste and fair." 

Fa/kfax’s Tasso, “Gcr. Lib."xix. 80. 
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night, which will be remembered in 
Spain as long as the human race en- 
dures. The greater part of the gar- 
rison, which had precipitated them- 
selves over the rocks, or rushed through 
the northern gates, enclosed between 
the French lines and the fire of the 
ramparts, were made prisoner; and 
when the magistrates of the surround- 
ing country were, on the following 
morning, by Suchet’s orders, brought 
into the town, and marched through 
the streets to see what fate awaited 
those who resisted the French arms, 
the blood of the Spaniards,” to use 
the expression of the French journal- 
ist of the siege, ** inumlnted the atreets 
and the houses'* Humanity, however, 
amidst such scenes of horror, has to re- 
count with pleasure that many French 
officers exerted themselves, at the haz- 
ard of their own lives, though too often 
in vain, to stay the carnage ; and that 
numbers of individuals owed their lives 
to their generous intercession. 

86. The trophies of the victory were 
immense; its results decisive. The 
French loss had been veiy severe dur- 
ing the siege, amounting to fully five 
thousand killed and wounded ; but this 
was much exceeded by that of the be- 
sieged. Nine thousand of the garrison 
were made prisonera; three hundred 
and twenty guns mounted on the ram- 
parts, fifteen thousand muskets, and 
above a million of cartridges, fell into 
the hands of the victors. The total 
loss to the Spaniards, from the com- 
mencement of the operations, had been 
little short of twenty thousand of their 
best troops. The French artillery had 
discharged forty-two thousand projec- 
tiles, the Spaniards a hundred and 
twenty thousand, during this siege — in 
every point of view, one of the most 
memorable in modern times. But its 
gi*eatest results were the depriving the 
patriots of their ^nd military arsenal, 
and principal point of communication 
with the British fleets and the ocean 
in those parts of Sj^in. Justly im- 
pressed with the magnitude of those 
advantages, ns well as the fortitude and 
ability displayed in their acquisition, 
Napoleon sebt Suchet his marshal’s 
baton, with an injunction to proceed 


as he had begun, and earn his duke- 
dom under the walls of Valencia. 

87. Anxious to secure, by rapidity 
of operations, the whole fruits which 
might be expected from so great a 
stroke, Marshal Suchet no sooner found 
himself master of Tarragona, than he 
marched out with the greater part of 
his forces against Campoverde, whoso 
troops, divided between consternation 
at its fall, and indignation at his tem- 
porising policy in not relioving it, were 
alike disheartened and distracted, and 
incapable of opposing any serious re- 
sistance to his arms. But the Spanish 
general fell back so rapidly into the 
upper valleys and mountain ridges of 
Catalonia, that Suchet could not reacli 
him ; and various atrocious deeds of 
cruelty, by which the French marshal 
endeavoured to strike terror into the 
Catalans during his march, only revived 
the exasperation, and sowed again the 
seeds of an interminable war in the 
province. Campovc^jde, however, find- 
ing himself in no condition to make 
head against so formidable an assail- 
ant, retired to the mountain ridges on 
the frontier of Aragon, and openly an- 
nounced his intention, wkich a council 
of war supported, of abandoning the 
province altogether as a lost country. 
Upon this all the soldiers in his army 
who were not Catalans deserted ; num- 
bers of the natives of the province re- 
turned in despair to their homes; 
grief and dejection universally pre- 
vailed. Meanwhile fifteen hundred 
prisoners, chiefly wounded, were cap- 
tured at Villa Nova when endeavour- 
ing to embark : the road to Barcelona ■ 
was opened: a;jd the Spanish rear- 
guard defeated at Villa Franca. The 
Valencians, however, so loudly re- 
monstrated against being abandoned 
to their fate in the Catalonian moun- 
tains, the. more especially when their • 
own country was evidently threatened, 
that Cam2)overde agreed to return to- 
Cervera ; and the troops of that pro- 
vince, three thousand in number, made 
their way to -the sea-coast, where they 
were embarked at Arenis de Mar. The 
English commodore, however, who took 
them on board, refused to embark any 
but Valencians, and thus the bulk of 
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the army was forcibly retained on its 
own shores. Ultimately Campoverde 
was deprived of the command, which 
was confen'ed on General Lacy ; and 
that Indefatigable commander imme- 
diately gave a new organisation to his 
army, suited to the altered circum- 
stances of the province. Dismissing a 
large proportion of the officers, and al- 
most all the horses, he rc -formed great 
part of the troops into guerilla bands, 
under whatever chiefs they chose to 
select, and numbers of them repaired 
to the standard of Mina, in Navarre, 
who had now risen to celebrity ; and, 
after undergoing hardships and priva- 
tions which exceed all porti^aj^ed in ro- 
mance, ultimately joined the victorious 
host which, under Wellington, ^ight(^d 
at tho eleventh hour the wrongs of 
their country. 

88. While the elements of resistance 
to French domination were thus, to all 
appearance, melting away in Catalonia, 
Suchet, whose activity neither diffi- 
culty could check nor prosperity dimin- 
ish, executed a coup-de-main against 
Montsehiiat, a celebrated mountain 
fastness, and now the last strongliold 
of independciJbo in that part of Spain. 
It was composed of the convent of Our 
Lady of Montserrat, formerly possess- 
ing great riches, which had been re- 
moved at an early period of tho war 
to Minorca by the monks ; and stood 
upon the summit of a fantastic moun- 
tain, overlooking from the westwai’d 
the plain of the Llobrogat, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Barcelona. The prodigi- 
ous height of the precipices on whicli 
the buildings were situated ; the wild 
forms of the peaks whieh shot up as it 
were into the sky around them ; the 
naked and savage character of the 
rocks, like the bones of a gigantic 
skeleton, of which the whole upper 
part of 1^6 mountain is composed; the 
numerous hermitages which nestled 
like swallows* nests in the clefts, or 
crowned the projecting points in its 
long ascent ; the blue waters of the 
Mediterranean seen bounding the dis- 
tant horizon from the higher regions ; 
the smiling aspect of the plain of Bar* 
celoxia, teeming with riches and glit- 
tering with buildings at its foot, joined 


to the massy pile, Gothio towers, and 
aerial spires of the convent itself, 
at the summib— had long impressed 
the minds of the Spaniards with reli- 
gious awe, and rendered this monnstio 
retreat one of the most celebrated in 
tho south of Europe. But war in its. 
most terrible form was now to pene- 
trate these abodes of solitude and me- 
ditation ; and the clang of musketry 
and tho thunders of artillery were to 
re-echo amidst wilds hitherto respuii- 
sivo only to the notes of gratitude or 
the song of praise. 

89. The convent of Our Lady, eva- 
cuated by tho monks, had, from the 
beginning of tho war, been a favourite 
station of the patriot bands ; and though 
its situation, at the distance of seven 
leagues only from Barcelona, had long 
rendered it at once a point of impor- 
tance to tho Spaniards and annoyance 
to tlio French, yet, from tho apparently 
impregnable strength of its situation, 
no attempt had been made to dislodge 
them from it. Of lalo considerable 
))ains had been taken to strengthen 
the position: tho steep and narrow 
paths which wound up the long aa« 
cent, had in iniany places been forti- 
li(Kl ; batteries had been erected on 
some commanding points, deep ditches 
di*a\vri across the road in others ; and 
near tho monastery itself a strong in- 
trcnchmont had been thrown up, while 
its gates were barricaded, and its massy 
walls luopholed for musketry. Tho 
lirincipal approach was on the north 
.side by Casii Mansana, and it was there 
that the greatest care of the garrison 
had been be.stowed; that which ascend- 
ed the mountain on the south by Col- 
bato, and on tho east towards Moni- 
strol, consisted of mere paths, so stcej* 
and rugged that they were deemed 
altogether inaccesisible to a body of 
troops. Suchet, however, having ac- 
curately inquired into the iicature of 
the ground, resolved to menace all the 
three approaches at once; the princi- 
pal attack, under peiieral Maurice Ma- 
thieu, being directed on tho northern 
side. 

90. This colurnii experienced no se- 
rious opposition till it arrived at the 
chapel of Santa Cecilia; but there a 
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strong intrenchment blockaded the 
road, while a severe fire of grape and 
musketry from the overhanging woods 
and cliffs seemed to render attack im- 
possible. The grenadiers halted, and 
fell back till they were out of reach of 
the fire; but, meanwhile, Maurice Ma- 
thieu detached some light troops to 
scale the rocks which arose behind the 
intrenchments; and these gallant men, 
after undergoing incredible fatigues, 
succeeded in establishing themselves 
on the heights in the rear of the Span- 
ish position, and opened a plunging 
fire on the. gunners at their pieces. 
Encouraged by this joyful sound, the 
grenadiers in front returned to the 
charge, and by a rapid rush succeeded 
in passing the perilous defile, and cjir- 
lying the work : a second battery was 
won in like manner, though the Span- 
iards stood their ground bravely, and 
were bayoneted at their guns. When 
the assailants reached the summit, and 
were preparing to assault the monas- 
tery, the sound of musketiy behind, 
and a sudden rush of the garrison to- 
wards the barriers in front, told tliem 
that those intrusted with the attack 
on the side of Colbato had already suc- 
ceeded in surmounting all the difficul- 
ties of the ascent, and that the hist 
stronghold of the enemy was won. 
They had got into the enclosures by 
means of a postern which had been 
neglected, and made their way by a 
sudden suipriso into the convent. Ba- 
ron d'Erolles threw himself with the 
greater part of the garrison down some 
ravines, known only to the Spanish 
mountaineers, and reached the IJobre- 
gat without any material loss ; but the 
convent, with ten pieces of cannon and 
all its stores, was taken, and the re- 

E utation of invincibility reft from the 
Lst asylum of Cataloniau independ- 
ence. Two of the monks ivere mas- 
sacred in the first heat of the victory, 
but the officers succeeded in rescuing 
the remainder ; the hermits were left 
unmolested in their moss-grown cells. 
This brilliant success,* coming so soon 
after the capture of Tarragona, pro- 
duced a powerful impression over the 
whole province; many guerilla bands 
laid down their arms; several towns 


sent in their submission ; and Sa- 
chet, deeming Macdonald in sufficient 
strength now to complete its pacifica- 
tion, returned to Saragossa to acceler- 
ate his preparations for the expedition 
against Valencia. 

91. No force now remained in Cata- 
lonia capable of interfering with the 
blockade of Figueras, which Napoleon 
was daily becoming more desirous of 
regaining for the French empire. Mac- 
donald, on his part, was not less soli- 
citous for its reduction, as well to wipe 
out the blot which its capture had 
fixed on his scutcheon, as to propitiate 
the Emperor, who was much displeased 
at the repeated checks he had experi- 
enced, and was already preparing to 
give him a successor. Despairing of 
effecting the reduction of so strong a 
place, gamsoned by four thousand re- 
solute men, by open force, he prefer- 
red the surer but more tedious method 
of blockade : and for this purpose drew 
vast lines of circuipvallation around 
the town, resembling rather the im- 
peiishablo w’orks of the Roman le- 
gions, than those constructed during 
the fierce but brief career of modem 
warfare. These lines wei<;» eight miles 
long, making a complete circuit of the 
town, beyond the reach of cannon-shot, 
and effectually barring all communica- 
tion between the besieged and the cir- 
cumjacent country. They were formed 
everywhere of a ditch, palisades, cover- 
ed way, and curtain; were strength- 
ened at equal distances by bastions 
armed with heavy cannon, and defend- 
ed by twenty thousand men. Secure 
behind these inaccessible ram})arts, the 
French troops quietly waited till fa- 
mine should compel the besieged to 
surrender. Such was their strength, 
and the vigilance with which they vrere 
guarded, that the sallies of the garri- 
son, and the efforts of the Somatenes 
in the adjacent hills to throw succours 
into the fortress, were alike baffled ; 
and at length, after losing fifteen 
hundred of their number in these in- 
effectual sorties, and having exhaust- 
ed all their means of subsistence, the 
Spaniards were compelled to surrender 
at discretion. Thus was accomplished 
the prophecy of Suchet, that the SUT' 
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prise of Figueras, by iuduciug the 
Spaniards to detach a portion of the 
defenders of Tarragona to its succour, 
would prove rather prejudicial than 
auspicious to their arms ; {vnd the wis- 
dom of his military counsel not to en- 
danger success by dividing his means, 
but, relinquishing all minor objects, to 
concentrate his whole force ui)on the 
principal stronghold of tlie enemy, and 
vital ]X)int of the campaign. 

92. Having completed his prepara- 
tions, Marshal Suchet, in obedience to 
the ]x>sitive orders of Napoleon, in the 
beginning of September commenced 
his march against Valencia, at the 
head of rather above twenty thousand 
men ; the remainder of his force, which 
numbered nearly forty thousand com- 
batants, being absorbed in garrisoning 
the numerous fortresses he had <xq>- 
tui^d, and in keeping up his extensive 
communications. The Spaniards, mean- 
while, had not been idle. Aware of the 
formidable onset which now awaited 
them, the junta of Valencia had for a 
considerable ijeriod been busily en- 
gaged in preparing for defence. The 
fortifications of Peniscola, Oropesa, and 
Murviedro orgSaguntum, which lay on 
the great’ road from Barcelona, had 
been materially strengtlnuied ; the last 
had a garrison of three thousand men, 
and was amply provided with the means 
of defenee ; Valencia itself was covered 
by an external line of redoubts and an 
intrenched camp, which, in addition to 
its massy though antiquated walls, and 
ardent jiopulation, inflamed by the re- 
collection of two successive defeats of 
the French, seemed to promise a diffi- 
cult, perhaps a doubtfulcontest. Blake, 
the captain-general oi the province, 
and a member of the council of gov- 
ernment, was at the head of the army, 
which mustered five-and-twenty thou- 
sand men, comprising almost all the 
regular soldiers in the Peninsula. He 
h{^ it in his power, if overmatched, to 
fall back on the impregnable walls of 
Carthagena or Alicante ; while the sea 
in his rear everywhere afforded the in- 
Mtimable advantage, at once of secur- 
ing succour from the British in case 
of resistance, and the means of evasion 
in the event of a defeat. 


93. Muhyiedro, the ancient Saoun- 
TUM, is a fortress built upon the sum- 
mit of a steep and rocky hill, at the 
bottom of which the modem town of 
Murviedro stands. The waters of the 
Mediterranean, in the days of Hanni- 
bal, approached to within a mile of its 
eastern walls ; but at present they 
are five miles distant — a proof how 
much the sea Inis retired along that 
coast ill the intervening ages. Many 
remains of its foiiner grandeur are 
still to be found by the curious anti- 
quaiy, although its greatness has so 
much declined that the modem city 
contains but six thousand inhabitants, 
and occupies only a comer of the 
ample circuit of the ancient walls. 
The modern fortress, which bears the 
name of San Fernando de Saguiitum, 
stands on the summit of the mountain 
round the base of wliich the ancient 
city was clustered, and consisted at 
this time of two redoubts, armed only 
with seventeen pieces of cannon. The 
garrison, however, was three thousand 
trong; the princqial defence of the 
place consisted in its position, perched 
on the summit of a rock, perpendicular 
on three sides, and only accessible on 
the west by a steep and devious as- 
cent ; and its im^Kirtance was great, as 
commanding the only road from Bar- 
celona or Aragon to Valencia. 

94. The lower town, upon the ap- 
proach of the French, was abandoned, 
!ind occupied by General Habert’s divi- 
sion without resistance. Immediately 
the investment of the fort was com- 
pleted; and the French engineers, hav- 
ing by means of their telescopes dis- 
covered two old breaches in the walls, 
which were as yet only imperfectly 
barricaded with wood, though the be- 
sieged were endeavouring to erect a 
cui*tain of masonry behind them, con- 
ceived the design of carrying the place 
by escalade. The success which had 
attended a similar coup-de-main atBala- 
guer, [ante, Chap. Lxv. § 61], seemed 
to encourage the attempt, and twa 
columns were forified early on the 28th 
for the assault; but the vigilance of the 
Spanish governor, Andriani, had pene- 
trated the design; the assailants were 
received with a close and well-directed 
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fire of grape and musketry, and re- 
pulsed with the loss of four hundred 
men. Warned by this check of the 
need of circumspection, Suchet now 
«aw the necessity of making approaches 
inform; but for this purpose it was 
necessary to reduce the little fort of 
Oropesa, which commanded in a nar- 
row defile the road by which alone 
artillery could be brought up from the 
great arsenal at Tortosa. It was at- 
tacked, accordingly, by a Neapolittin 
division; but, though it was only gar- 
risoned by two hundred men, and 
armed with four guns, this Lilliputian 
stronghold held out till the 11th Octo- 
ber, when it was taken after a practi- 
cable breach had been made in the 
ramparts. At the same time, the gar- 
rison of another castle on the sea-const, 
near the same pass, resolutely refused 
to capitulate, even when the wall was 
ruined, and the enemy were mounting 
to assault; and succeeded, when the 
post was no longer tenable, in getting 
clear oft* by sea, and with the aid of an 
English frigate, to Valencia. 

95. Suchet, meanwhile, marched 
against and defeated a considerable 
body of guerillas under Don Carlos 
O’Donnell, which had assembled in his 
rear; and the heavy stores and siege 
equipage having been now brought up 
from the Ebro, the approaches against 
Saguntuiii were earned on with extra- 
ordinary vigour. A j)racticable breach 
having been made in the walls, a second 
assault was ordered on the 18 th October. 
Though the guns in the fort were en- 
tirely silenced by the siqjerior number 
and weight of tho enemy’s cannon, and 
the rampart liad neither wet ditch nor 
exterior defences, yet the heroism of 
the garrison supplied all these defects. 
Wii£ indefatigable perseverance they 
collected sand-bags, with which they 
stopped up the chasm in the masonry 
occasioned by the French guns; their 
muskets returned a gallant though 
feeble fire to the thunder of the be- 
siegers’ artillery ; and a band of daunt- 
less men on the summit of the breach 
braved the French fire, and provoked 
the imperial grenadiers to come on to 
the assault. Soon their desira was gra- 
tified. A chosen column, eight hun- 


dred strong, was let loose from the 
trenches, and swiftly ascended towards 
the breach : they succeeded, though 
with great difficulty, in reaching 'its 
middle; but there the fire of musketry, 
discharged within pistol-shot of their 
heads, was so severe, and the shower 
of stones, hand-grenades, and cold-shot 
from the summit so overwhelming, 
that after a short and bloody struggle, 
they were hurled back to the foot of 
tho hill with the loss of half their 
number, and Saguutum again, after 
the lapse of two thousand years, re- 
pulsed the soldiers of Napoleon, as it 
had doiie'thosG of Hannibal.* 

06. Suchet’s situation was now again 
full of i)eril. The guerilla parties in- 
vested tho road between Tortosa and 
Oropesa, so as to render the convey- 
ance of stores and provisions impos- 
sible, except by the detachment of a 
considerable force. Rlake, with an army 
superior to his own, and entirely master 
of his operations, was in his front : he 
could not pass Saguntum, already prov- 
ed by the failure of two assaults to be 
all but impregnable, and to retreat 
would bo to rouse a llame throughout 
the whole of the cast of^Jpain, and lose 
all the fruits of the fall of Tarragona. 
Nor were the accounts from Catalonia 
and Aragon calculated to allay his fears 
as to the issue of the campaign. Tho 
long inactivity of tho French troops 
around Figueras had been attended 
w'ith its usual effects in those warm 
latitudes. Sickness had spread to a 

* **Tho Cartliapinian bolieviug that, if a 
little additional effort were used, tho city 
was his ; tlio Saguntincs opposing their bodies 
ill defence of thqir native city deprived of its 
walls, and not a man retiring a stop, lest bo 
might admit tho enemy into the place ho 
deserted. The more keenly and closely, 
tliercforo, they fought on- both sides, the 
more, on that account, wero wounded, no 
wcax>on falling without effect amidst their 
arms and persons. — When the contest had 
for a long time continued doiibtfixU and tho 
courage of the Saguntines hod increased, be- 
cause they had succeeded in thoir resistance 
beyond their hopes, while tho Carthaginian, 
bocause he had not conquered, felt as van- 
quished, the townsmen suddenly sot up a 
shout, and drive their enemies to the ruins 
of the wall ; thence they force them, whileem- 
barrassed and disordered ; and la^y, drove 
them back, routed and put to flight, to their 
c.amp.”— Livy, lib. xxi. cap. 8, 9. 
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frightful extent during the autumnnl 
months; ten thousand men were in the 
hospital; and the communication be- 
tween Qerona and Barcelona was again 
entirely interrupted. Encouraged by 
the debility of the enemy’s forces in 
the Ampurdan, and the absence of 
Sachet from the southern parts of the 
province, the unconquerable Catalans 
had again risen in arms. Lacy had suc- 
■ceeded in reorganising eight thousand 
men under d’Erolles and Sarsficld, who 
were prosecuting a partisan warfare 
with indefatigable activity — arms and 
ammunition having been furnished by 
the English. Busa, a mountain post 
of great strength, about twenty miles 
above Cardona among the Spanish Py- 
renees, 'fixed on as their arsenal and 
seat of government, was already for- 
tified and guarded by the militia of the 
countiy. Lacy was soon in a condition 
to resume offensive operations ; he sur- 
prised Igualuda, destroyed the French 
garrison, two hundred strong, captured 
an important convoy, compelled the 
enemy to evacuate Montserrat and re- 
tire to Tarragona, levied contributions 
up to the gates of Barcelona, and even 
crossed the frontier, carrying devasta- 
tion through Ihe valleys on the French 
side of the Pyrenees. Six hundred men 
were made prisoners at Cervera, two 
hundred at Bellpuig. Macdonald was 
recalled from a command in which he 
iiad earned no addition to his laurels ; 
and it was only by collecting a force of 
fourteen thousand infantry and two 
thousand horse, that his successor De- 
caens was enabled to escort a convoy 
from Gerona to Barcelona. 

97. The intelligence from upper 
Aragon was not less disquieting. The 
Empecinado, a noted guerilla chief, 
whose stronghold was the mountains 
near Guadalaxara, had united with 
BuPan and other guerilla leaders; and 
their united force, consisting of six 
thousand infantry and two thousand 
five hundred horse, besieged Calatayud: 
Mina, another guerilla partisan, with 
five thousand men, was threatening 
Aragon from the side of Navarre; 
and lesser partisans were starting up 
in every direction. Musnier^s and 
Severole’s division, indeed, numbering 


twelve thousand soldiers, succeeded in 
raising the siege of Calatayud; but 
Mina gained great successes in the 
western part of the province, pursued 
the flying enemy up to the gates of 
Saragossa, and totally destroyed twelve 
hundred Italians, who were following 
him in his retreat towards the moun- 
tains. Such was the local knowledge 
and skill of this incomparable partisan 
that, though actively pursued by seve- 
ral bodies of the enemy much superior 
to his own troops, ho succeeded in get- 
ting clear off witli his prisoners, which 
were taken from his hands on tlie coast 
by the Iris frigate, and conveyed safe 
to Corunna. The road between Tor- 
tosa and Oropesa also. Sachet’s prin- 
cipal lino of communication, was en- 
tirely closed by hisser bauds : and it 
was easy to sei*. that if ho cither re- 
mained where lie was witliout gaining 
decisive success, or fell back to the 
Ebro, he would bi5 beset by a host of 
enemies who would speedily wrest from 
him all his conquests. 

98. From this hazardous situation, 
the French general was relieved by tho 
imprudent firing of the Spaniards 
themselves. Blidcc, who was no stranger 
to the formation of a breach in the 
walls of Saguntum, and know well that, 
notwithstanding their recent success, 
Ih i bravo garrison would in the cm I 
sink under a repetition of such attacks, 
was resolved that they should n(;t 
l)crish under his eyes, as that of Tarni- 
gona had done under those of Campo- 
vcrdc. He accordingly made prepara- 
tions for battle, and for this purpose 
got together twenty-two thousand in- 
fantry, two thousand five hundred 
hoi’se, and thirty-six guns. With this 
imposing force, after issuing a simple 
but touching proclamation to his troops, 
he set out from Valencia on tho even- 
ing of the 24th October, and made 
straight for the French position under 
the walls of Saguntum. Siichet w^a 
overjoyed at the intelligence, which 
reached him at eleven at night; rad 
immediately gave* orders for stopping 
the enemy on his march, before he hod 
arrived at the ground where he de- 
signed to give battle. With thia view 
the French general drew up the whole 
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force that he could apare from the 
siege, about seventeen thousand men, 
‘with thirty guns, in a pass about three 
miles broad, which extended from the 
heights (»f Vail de Jesus and St Es- 
piritus, to the sea; and through which 
the Spanish army behoved to pass, in 
approaching Saguntuin from Valencia. 
The gunners were all left in the trenches; 
and in order to deceive the gari'ison, 
and deter them from attempting a 
sortie, they received ordera to redouble 
their fire upon the breach, lliit, not- 
withstanding this, the besieged from 
their elevated battlements descried the 
approaching succour, and with intense 
anxiety watched the progress of the 
advancing host. 

99. At eight o’clock on the follow- 
ing morning, the Spanish army com- 
menced the attack upon the French 
at all points, and soon drove in their 
light troops. Following up this advan- 
tage, they pressed on and won a height 
on the French right which commanded 
that part of tlio field, and established 
some guns there which did great exe- 
cution. The whole Spanish left, en- 
couraged by this success, advanced 
rapidly and with the confidence of | 
triumjih; their dense battalions were 
speedily seen crowning the heights on 
the French right; and the gariisou of 
Saguntum, who crowded the ramparts, 
deeming the hour of deliverance at 
hand, iUroady shouted victory, and 
threw their cai)S in the air, regardless 
of the besiegers’ fire, which never for 
an instant ceased to thunder on their 
walls. In truth, the crisis was full of 
danger, and a moment’s hesitation on 
the general’s pai-t would have lost the 
day. But Suchet was equal to the 
crisis. He instantly ordered up Har- 
ispe’s division, which, after a severe 
struggle, regained the heights; and, 
perceiving that Blake was extending 
his wings with a view to outflank his 
opponents, he brought up his second 
line, leaving the cuirassiers only in re- 
serve, and made a vigorous attack on 
the Spanish centred The fimt onset, 
however, proved utterly unsuccessful ; 
the Spaniards, driven from the height, 
rallied behmd their second line, and 
again advanced with the utmost in- 1 


trepidity to retake it : Caro’s di'agoons 
overthrew the French cavalry in the 
plain at its foot; and not only was the 
hill again wrested from the infantry, 
but the guns planted on it fell into the 
enemy’s hands. 

100. Everything seemed lost, and 
would have been so, but for the valour 
and presence of mind of the French 
commander-in-chief. He instantly flew 
to the reserve of cuirassiers, and ad- 
dressing to them a few words of en- 
couragement, in doing which he re- 
ceived a wound in the shoulder, him- 
self led them on to the charge. They 
came upon the Spanish infantry, al- 
ready somewhat disordered by success, 
at the veiy time when they were stag- 
gered by a volley in flank from the 
116th regiment, which, inclining back 
to let the torrent pass which they 
could not arrest, at this critical mo- 
ment threw in a close and well-direct- 
ed fire. The onset of the terrible 
French cuirassiers, fresh and in ad- 
mirable order, on the Spanish centre, 
proved irresistible. The Yalencian 
horsemen, already blown and in dis- 
array, were instantly overthrown ; the 
infantry wore broken an^ driven back; 
not only were the captured guns re- 
taken, but the whole Spanish artilleiy 
in that part of the field was seized, 
and the two wings were entirely sepa- 
I rated from each other. The French 
I right at the samo time succeeded in 
I regaining the ground it had lost on the 
j hills, and threw the Spanish left op- 
; posed to it in great confusion into the 
plain; their left also was advancing; 
and Blake, seeing the day lost, retired 
towards Valencia, with the loss of a 
thousand killed and w’ounded, and two 
thousand five hundred men, and twelve 
guns, tiiken. Suchet lost eleven hun- 
I dred men in the action; but Blake’s 
! inability to contend with him in the 
field was now apparent ; and so de- 
pressing was this conviction to the 
garrison of Sapmtum, that they capi- 
tulated that night, though the breach 
was hardly practicable, and the garri- 
son still two thousand five htmdred 
strong; deeming it a useless efiusion of 
blood to hold out longer, now that re- 
lief had become hopeless. 
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101. Though this impoi'tant victory 
and acquisition gave the French gene- 
ral a solid footing in the kingdom of 
Yfdencia, he did not consider himself 
as yet in sufficient strength to under- 
take the siege of its capital, and the 
situation of 131ake was far from being 
desperate. His foi'ces were still above 
twenty thousand men : he was master 
of an intrenched camp with a fortified 
town enclosed within its circuit ; and 
the sea and harbour gave him unli- 
mited means of obtaiuing reinforce- 
ments and supplies from the rear. 
Impressed with these ideas, as well ns 
the serious character which tlie desul- 
tory warfare had assumed in Aragon, 
and Catalonia in his rear, Suchet halt- 
ed at Saguntum, and inudc the most 
pressing representations to Napoleon 
as to the necessity of reinforcements 
, before he could proceed further in his 
enter{jrise. During six weeks that he 
remained quiescent at that fortress, 
he was incessantly engaged in making 
preparations for tho^siege of Valencia; 
while the Spaniards, who had all with- 
drawn behind the Guadalaviar, were 
daily recruiting their numbers, and 
completing thij arrangements for de- 
fence. Although, however, a great 
degree of enthusiasm prevailed among 
the people, yet no indication appeared 
which augured a desperate resistance ; 
and it was very evident that the Val- 
enciaus, if shut up within their walls, 
would not imitate the citizens of Nu- 
mantium or Saragossa. Meanwhile, 
Suchet on two occasions had defeated 
powerful bodies of guerillas under Du- 
ran and Campillo, who were infesting 
the rear of his army; and at len^h 
the divisions of Severole and Reille 
haring, by coihmand of the Empei’or, 
been placed under his orders, and 
readied his headquarters, he prepared 
in the beginning of December, with a 
force now augmented to thirty-three 
thousand men, to complete the con- 
quest of Valencia, and for this pur- 
pose pushed his advanced posts to 
the b^ks of the Guadalaviar, so that 
the river alone separated the hostile 
anuiei. 

102. By drawing considerable rein- 
VOL. IX. 


forcements from the troops in Murcia, 
Blake had augmented his army to 
twenty -two thousand men. He had 
broken down two out of the five stone 
bridges which crossed the river; the 
houses which commanded them on the 
south bank were occupied and loop- 
holed; the city was surrounded by a 
circular wall thirty feet high and ten 
thick, but with a ditch and covered 
way only at the gates. Around this 
wall, about a mile farther out, was the 
mmijart of the intrenched camp, five 
miles round, which enclosed the whole 
city and suburbs, and was defended 
by an earthen rampart, the front of 
which was so steep as to require to be 
ascended by scaling-ladders, while a 
wet ditch ran along its front. But all 
history demonstrates that such pre- 
parutloiis, how valuable soever to a 
brave and disciplined, are of little 
avail to a dejected or iin warlike ar- 
ray, if vigorously assailed by an enter- 
)»rising enemy. In the night of the 
2oth December, two hundred French 
hussars crossed the river several miles 
above the town, opposite the village of 
llibaroya, by swimming their 1101*860 
across, and jnit to iiight the Spanish 
outposts. 'J'he engineers immediately 
began the construction of two bridges 
of pontoons for the infantry and artil- 
leiy; and with such exx^edition were 
the operations conducted, and the 
troops moved across, that, before the 
Si)aniards were well aware of their 
danger, or the movement which was 
in contemplation, Suchet himself, with 
the main body of his forces, and the 
whole of Reille’s division, had not only 
crossed over, but, by a semicircular 
march, had got entirely round the 
Spanish intrenched camp, in such a 
manner as to cut off the retreat from 
the city towards Alicante and Murcia. 
It was precisely a repetition of the 
circular sweep by which Napoleon, in 
1805, had interi)osed between UJm and 
Vienna, and cut off all chance of escape 
from its ill-fated garrison, [arUe, Chap. 
XL. § 49]. The Frfnch hussars fell in 
with the Spanish cavalry hurrying out 
of the city to stop their advance at 
Aldaya, seveitil miles round, and to 
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. the Boujbh-weBt of the intrenched camp. 
The former were overpowered in the 
hrst encounter, and General Broussand 
made prisoner; but soon rallying, as 
fresh troops came up, they regained 
their lost ground, delivered their gene- 
ral, and pursued their march. At the 
same time, the better to conceal his 
real design, Suchet caused Palombiui 
with his division to cross the river a 
little farther down, and make for Mis- 
lata, and the westward of Valencia. 
The two divisions of Musnier and Ha- 
bert, which were left on the other 
bank of the river, commenced a furi- 
ous assault on the north of the in- 
trenched camp. The roar of artillery 
was heard on all sides ; the rattle of 
musketry seemed to envelop the city; 
and it was hard even for the moat ex- 
perienced general to say to which quar- 
ter succour required in the first in- 
stance to be conveyed. 

103. In the midst of all the tumult, 
however, the French marshal inces- 
santly pressed on to the main object 
of his endeavours, which was to sweep 
round the whole southern side of the 
town, and interpose near the lake Al- 
BUPBRA. DA Valencia,* on the sea- 
coast, between Blake’s army and the 
line of retreat to Alicante. So anxious 
was he to effect this object, that he 
put himself at the head of Harispe’s 
division, which formed the vanguard 
of the force which had crossed the 
river at Ribaroya, and, pressing con- 
stantly forward, overthrew all oppo- 
sition, and never halted till he had 
reached the western margin of the 
lake, and had become entire master of 
the southern road. Meanwhile, the 
action continued with various suc- 
cess in other quarters; the leading bri- 
gades of Palombini’s division, charged 
with the attack on Mislata, encoun- 
tei^ so tremendous a fire from the 
Spanish infantry and redoubts, that 
ihqy fell back in utter confusion almost 
to the banks of the Guadalav^*; but, 
without being diverted by this check, 
fresh battalions c&ssed over, carried 
ithe villages of Mannisses and Quarte, 

* !niere are soveinl Albuforns; the word 

means a salt-water lake or marsh, similar to 
the ** SEaff,** on the ehoras of the BaXtie^ 


and, following fast on the tracm of 
Harispe, completed the sweep round 
the intrenched camp, and established 
the general-in-ohief in such strength 
on its southern front, that he was in no 
danger of being cut off, and in con- 
dition to shift for himself. Deeming 
himself secure, Suchet at this critical 
moment ascended the steeple of the 
village of Ghirivilla, to endeavour to 
ascertain by the line of smoke^ how 
the battle was proceeding in other 
quarters; and, when there, he narrow- 
ly escaped being made prisoner by a 
Spanish battalion, which, in the gene- 
ra confusion, entered the village, then 
occupied only by a few horsemen and 
his own suite. It was only by an im- 
petuous charge of his aides-de-camp 
and personal attendants, that the ene- 
my, who were ignorant of the impor- 
tant prize within their grasp, were-re- 
pulsed. 

104. General Habert at the same 
time not only drove the enemy from 
the northern bank oelow Valencia, but, 
throwing a bridge over the river, under 
cover of the fire of fifty pieces of can- 
non, passed over, amidst a terrible fire 
of cannon and musketry, and pushed 
his advanced posts on till they met, near 
the noi'thern end of the lake of Albu- 
fera, those of Harispe, which had cross- 
ed above the town and accomplished 
its circuit on the southern side. Thus 
the investment of the place was com- 
pleted; and 80 little had the victors 
suffered in this decisive opera1||^ that 
their loss did not exceed fiwdmmdred 
men. That of the Spanish was not 
much greater, though they abandoned 
eighteen gun^to the enemy; but thqy 
sustained irreparable dwage by hav- 
ing their army entirely dislooat^ and 
the greater part of it shut up, 
the chance of escape^ in Valencia, where 
Blake with seventeen thousand men 
had taken refuge. The remainder 
broke off from the main body, and, 
fortunately for the independence of 
the Peninsula, succeeded in reaching 
Alicante, though in straggling bands, 
to the number of above four TOOusahd 
men. It is a signal proof ^ the con- 
tempt which the Fremi< mnit 

have entertained for : 
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-that he thue ventured to spread his 
troops in a circular sweep of more 
than fifteen miles in length, with their 
flank exposed the whole way to the at- 
ta^ of a concentrated enemy little 
inferior in number, in possession of an 
intrenched camp. It is a proof, too, 
of the real foundation for that con- 
tempt, tlwt he succeeded in hia design. 

. 105. The decisive effects of the in- 
vestment of the intrenched camp and 
city of Valencia, were speedily appar- 
ent. A few days after, Blake, at the 
head of fifteen thousand men, endea- 
voured to force his way out of the 
town by the left bank of the Guadala- 
viar ; but though the column at first 
had some success, and drove in the 
enemy’s advanced posts, yet Blake had 
not determination enough to enforce 
the only counsel which could extricate 
the troops from their perilous predica- 
ment. Lardizabal did not evince his 
usual energy in the advance ; the ad- 
vice of the heroic ^yas to press on at 
all hazards, sword in hand, was over- 
ruled ; some difficulties at crossing the 
canals threw hesitation into the move- 
ments of the whole ; and, after losing 
the precious ninutes in vacillation, the 
Spanish general retraced his footsteps 
to Valencia ; while his advanced guai^, 
to whom the order to return could not 
be communicated, got safe off to the 
mountains. A similar attempt was 
made a few days after on the road to 
Alicante with no better success. Mean- 
while Suchet was commencing regular 
approaches; and, on the night of the 
•5th, the Spanish general, despairing 
of defending the vast cii'cuit of the 
intrenched camp witb a depressed 
army and irresolute population, with- 
drew altogether from it, and retired 
into the city. The French, perceiving 
the retrogwe movement, broke into 
the woriu, and pressed on the retiring 
enemy BO hotly that eighty pieces of 
heavy artillery, mounted on the re- 
doubbi, fell into their hands, and they 
immediately established themselves 
within twenty yards of the town waU. 
Rightly conjecturing that the resist- 
ance cl the Spaniaids would be more 
epeedl^ subdued by the ten'ors of a 
bombardment than by bivaching the 


rampart, Suohet Immediately erected 
mortar batteries, and began to dis- 
charge bombs into the city. BUe at 
first refused to capitulate, when terms 
were offered by the French general. 
No preparations, however, lu^ been 
made to stand a siege ; the pavement 
had nowhore been lifted ; no barri- 
cades were erected ; there were no cel- 
lars or caves, as at Saragossa, for the 
besieged to retire into to avoid the fire. 
Ere long some of the finest buildings 
in the city, particularly the noble 
libraries of the archbishop and the 
university, were reduced to ashes; and 
the impossibility of finding subsistence 
for a population of. a hundred and fifty 
thousand souls besides the troops, as 
well as the desponding temper of the 
inhabitants, whose spirit was complete- 
ly broken by the long train of disasters 
which hod occurred in the east of 
Spain, soon convinced the Spanish gen- 
eral of the impossibility of holding 
out. After the bombardment had con- 
tinued some days, therefore, and the 
town had been set on fire in different 
places, he proposed to capitulate. His 
terms, however, were sternly rejected; 
and at length, finding the majority of 
the inhabitants adverse to any further 
resistance, he surrendered at discre- 
tion. 

106. By the capture of Valencia, the 
French general, in addition to the rich- 
est, most populous, and most impor- 
tant city of . the Peninsula, next to Ca- 
diz, that remained still unsubdued, 
became master of sixteen thousand 
regular troops, the best in Spain, who 
were made prisoners; besides three 
hundred and ninety pieces of cannon, 
thirty thousand muskets, two thousand 
cavalry and artillery horses, twenty- 
one standards, and immense military 
stores of all kinds. Seldomhas a greater 
blow been struck in modern war : it 
was like that delivered by the English 
when they stormed the fortress of 
Seringapatam. The Spanish army 
marched out on 10th of Jaouaiy, 
and, having laid ^wn their anns|, were 
immediately sent off to France. The 
elements of resistance still existed in 
the province: Alicahte was unsub- 
dued; no hostile troops had approadiied 
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the plains of Murcia, and the moun- 
tain range which separated it from New 
Castile swarmed with active and reso- 
lute guerillas. But all unity of purpose 
or regular government was destroyed 
‘among the patriot bands by the fall of 
the provincial capital; the desultory 
warfare gradually died away, or w*as 
confined to the neighbourhood of the 
mountains ; and the rich and beautiful 
plain of Valencia, the garden of Spain, 
the scene which ^^oetic rapture sought 
in vain to enhance, with all its immense 
resources, fell entirely under the French 
power, and was immediately turned to 
the best account by the vigorous ad- 
ministration and oppressive imposi- 
tions of Marshal Suchet. 

1 07. Order was completely preserved, 
discipline rigorously maintained; but 
all the most energetic characters, espe- 
cially among the clergy, on the side 
of independence, nearly fifteen hun- 
dred in number, were arrested and 
sent to France, and some hundreds of 
them shot when unable from fatigue 
to travel farther. The perpetrators 
of the disgraceful murders which had 
stained the commencement of the war 
were justly executed ; while an enor- 
mous contribution brought into the 
imperial cufiers all that was rescued 
from private rapacity. On the city 
and province of Valencia, at the close 
of four oppressive and burdensome 
campaigns, the French marshal imposed 
a contribution of fifty millions of francs, 
or two millions sterling, equivalent to 
five or six millions on a small portion 
of England; and such was the skill 
which long experience had given the 
ofiicers of the imperial army in ex- 
tracting its utmost resources from the 
most exhausted country, that this enor- 
mous impost was brought, with very 
little deduction, into the public trea- 
sury. 

108. The subjugation of the pro- 
vince was soon after completed by the 
reduction of the little fort of Penisco- 
la; which, after a /ihort siege, capitu- 
lated, with seventy-four pieces of can- 
non and a thousand men, in the begin- 
ning of February. This conquest was 
of importance, as completing the paci- 
fication of the whole province^ and 


clearing of all molestation the road 
from Tortosa. Encouraged by the easy 
reduction of this * stronghold, Mont- 
brun, with his cuirassiers and horse- 
artillezy, who had been detached, by 
Napoleon’s orders, from Mannont’s 
army to act against Valencia, presented 
himself before Alicante, and began to 
throw bombs from a few pieces into 
the town. This ludicrous attempt at 
a bombardment, however, only had 
the effect of accelerating the prepara- 
tions for defence, which were now mode 
in good eaimest, and with such effect 
that the French general retired from 
before its walls towards Madrid, where 
his presence was loudly called fur by 
the menacing attitude of the English 
on the Portuguese frontier. Alicante, 
meanwhile, daily beheld its defenders 
strengthened by the arrival of the 
broken bands who had escaped the 
wreck of Valencia ; a powerful English 
force, some months afterwards, from 
Sicily, landed wijihin its walls ; and 
this town shared, with Cadiz and Car- 
thagena, the glory of being the only 
Spanish cities which were never sullied 
by the presence of the enemy. 

109. Justly desirous af giving a pub- 
lic mark of his high sense of the great 
services rendered to his empire by 
Marshal Suchet and his brave compan- 
ions in arms, Napoleon, by aedecree 
dated the moment that he received 
intelligence of the fall of Valencia, be- 
stowed on the former the title of Duke 
of Albufera, the scene of his last .and 
most decisive triumph, with rich do- 
mains attached to it in the kingdom of 
Valencia ; on the latter, an extraoi'di- 
nary donation of two hundred million 
francs, or £8,000,000 sterling. These 
immense funds were directed to be 
realised “ from our extraordinary do- 
main in Spain, and such parts thereof 
as are situated in the kingdom of Val- 
encia,” and afford a strilang example 
of the system of extortion and spolia- 
tion which the Emperor invariably put 
in force in all the territories which he 
conquered. But the hour of retributiem 
had arrived : the British armies on the 
Portuguese frontier were about to com- 
mence their immortal career; Russia, 
was preparing for the decisive conflict; 
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.* and there remained only to Suchet and 
his descendants the barren title which 
• recalled the scene o7 his triumph and 
his glory. 

110. There is no ^sage in the later 
history of Napoleon which is more 
worthy of study than the campaigns of 
Suchet^ which have now been consid- 
ered. Independent of the attention 
due to the military actions of a general, 
whom that consummate commander 
has pronounced the greatest of his cap- 
tains, there is enough in the annals of 
his exploits to attract the notice and 
admiration even of the ordinary histo- 
rian, who pretends to nothing but a 
general acquaintance with military 
affairs. In the other campaigns of the 
French generals, especially in later 
^ times, the interest felt in the indivi- 
dual commander is often weakened by 
a perception of the magnitude of the 
force at his disposal, or its obvious 
superiority in discipline and equip- 
ment to the enemy )vith which it had 
to contend ; and the Emperor himself, 
in particular, hardly ever took the field, 
from the time when he mounted the 
imperial throne till he was reduced 
to a painful deJensive struggle in the 
plains of Champagne, but at the head 
of such a force as at once insured vic- 
tory and rendered opposition hopeless. 
But in^the case of Suchet, equally with 
that of Napoleon himself in the Italian 
campaign of 1796, or the French one 
of 1814, no such disproportion of force 
existed ; the resources of the contend- 
ing parties were veiy nearly balanced; 
and it was in the superior fortitude 
and ability of the victorious general 
that the real secret of his success is to 
be found. 

111. If the imperial commander was 
at the head of a body of men, supe- 
rior iu discipline, equipment, military 
prowess, and numbers, so far as real 
soldiers are concerned, to those under 
the Spanish generals; these advan- 
tages, how great soever, were compen- 
sated, and perhaps more than compen- 
sated, by the rugged and inaccessible 
fastnesses of which the greater part of 
Catalonia is composed, the absence of 
v^y practicable road through them, 
the number and strength of the forti- , 


fied towns, the indomitable spirit and 
patriotic ardour of the inhabitants^ 
and the vast rei^ources at their com* 
mand, from the vicinity of the sea 
and the succour of the English navy. 
No one who studies these campaigns 
can doubt that these circumstances 
counterbalanced tne superior discipline 
and prowess of the French army in 
the field; that the issue of the con- 
test thus came to be mainly depen- 
dent on the comparative talents of the 
two generals ; and that if their relative 
positions in this respect had been re- 
versed, and Suchet had been at the 
head of the Spanish, and Campoverde 
or Blake of the French forces, the re- 
sult would in all probability have been 
the entire overthrow of the imperial 
power in the east of the Peninsula. 
And in the inexhaustible mental re- 
sources of the French general, his for- 
titude in difficulty, presence of mind 
in danger, and the admirable decision 
with which, in critical moments, he 
abandoned all minor considerations to 
concentrate his whole force on the 
main object of the campaign, is to be 
found the real secret of his glorious 
successes, as of all the most illustrious 
deeds recorded in history. 

112. For the same reason, there is, 
no period of the Peninsular War which 
an English historian feels so much 
pain in recounting, as that of this gal- 
lant but abortive struggle in the east 
of Spain. When wo reflect on the no- 
ble stand which the province of Cata- 
lonia, aided only by transient succours 
from Valencia, made against the armies 
of two French marshals, which num- 
bered seventy thousand admirable 
troops, in possession of the principal 
^brti’essesof the country, when we recol- 
.ect how equally the scales of fortune 
hung on several occasions, and with 
what decisive effect even a small rein- 
forcement of regular troops, happily 
thrown in, would unquestionably have 
had on the issue of the contest ; it is not 
.vithout the bitteresJli feelings of regret 
vhat we call to mind that, at thatverr 
moment^ twelve thousand English sol- 
diers lay inactive in Sicily, an island 
effectually defended by oiir fleets from 
Toreign invasion, and within only a few 
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days* sail of the scene of conflict. Had 
half this force been landed in Cata- 
lonia previous to the siege of Tortosa, 
the French general would never have 
approached its walls^ Had it been 
added to the defenders of the breaches 
of Tarragona, the French grenadiers 
would have been huned headlong from 
its ramparts. Had it even come up to 
the rescue under the towers of Sagun- 
tum, the imperial eagles would have 
retreated with shame from the inva- 
sion of Valencia; and the theatre of 
the first triumphs of Hannibal might 
have been that of the commencement 
of Napoleon's overthrow. If we recol- 
lect that the capture of Valencia in 
the east of Spain was contemporane- 
ous with the fall of Ciudad Rodrigo 
in the west, and that the extinction of 
regular warfare in one part of the 
Peninsula occurred at the very mo- 
ment when a career of decisive victo- 
ries was commencing in another, it is 
difficult to over-estimate the impor- 
tance of the eflects which would have 
followed such a happy addition of 
British succour, — as it would have 
kept alive the conflagration in a quar- 
ter where it was already burning so 
fiercely, and prevented that concen- 
tration of the enemy's force against 
Wellington, in the close of 1812, which 
well-nigh wrested from him the whole 
fruits of the Salamanca campaign. 

118. But it is still more painful to 
recollect that English succour was at 
hand when the last stronghold of Cata- 
lonian independence was torn by over- 
whelming force from the arms of free- 
dom; that the warriors of the power 
which had seen the conquerors of 
Egypt and the fortunes of Napoleon 
recoil from the bastions of Acre, be- 
held secure from their ships the grena- 
diers of Suchet mount the breach of 
Tarragona; and that, when the garri- 
son of Saguntum saw their last hopes 
expire by the defeat of the army 
beneath their walls, British ships 
received by sign«:l the iutell^ence, 
and the conquerors of Maida, within a 
few days* s^ might have snatched 
their laurals from the victors. We 
have a mournful satisfaction in re- 
counting the horrors of the Corunna 


retreat; we dwell with exultation on 
the carnage of Albuera ; for that suf- 
fering was endured^and that blood wa» 
shed in a noble cause, and England 
then worthily shsited with her allies 
the dangers of the contest. But to re- 
late that Tarragona fell unaided when 
the English banners were in sight; that 
deeds of heroism were done, and Eng- 
land though near was not there — ^this 
is indeed humiliation, this is truly na- 
tional dishonour. And under the in- 
fluence of this feeling, it is not only 
without regret, but with a sense of 
justice which amounts to satisfaction, 
that the subsequent disgrace of the- 
British arms before the walls of Tarra- 
gona will bo recounted; for it was fit- 
ting that on the one and only spot in 
the Peninsula where deeds unworthy 
of her name had been done, the one- 
and only stain on her fame should bo 
incurred.* 

114. In truth, even a cursory recordi 
of the campaign qf 1811 must be suf- 
ficient to convince every impartial ob- 
server that a political paralysis had, to* 
a certain extent, come to affect tho 
British government, and that the cabi- 
net was far from being, directed dur- 
ing that year with the firm and un- 
shrinking vigour which had hitherto 
characterised it. Nor is it difficult to 
discover to What cause this change is 
to be ascribed. The year 1811 was, 
as already noticed, [ajite, Chap. LXIV. 

§ 60], one of extraorainary distress in 
England: the exports and imports 
taken together had sunk, os compared 
with the preceding year, no less than 
thirty-six millions; the revenue had 
declined by above two millions; while 

* These observations ore made lu a na- 
tional view, and for national obj^ects only. 
No reflection is intended either on the na- 
val and military officers engaged, who bad 
scarcely a land force at th^ disposal ade- 
quate to the rude encounter which awaited 
them with the French veterans who crowded 
round the breach uf Tarragona, and who did 
offer, though in a desponding way, to put 
their force, slender as it was. at the dispolal 
of tho Spanish governor. The chief Diamo 
rests with the administration, who had not 
discernment enough in militaxy afSalrs tosoe 
that Tarragona was the vitalpolntotf tiie war 
in the east of Spain, and that the whole farcer \ 
wo possessed in tho Mediteminean should- 
have been directed to its support 
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the itniveraal and poignant distress 
among the manufaotnrizig classes, in 
consequence of th8 simultaneous oper- 
ation of the Gontinentsd System and 
the American Non- intercourse Act, 
rendered the contraction of any con- 
siderable loan, or the imposition of 
fresh taxes of any amount, a matter of 
extremedifficulty. Add to this the enor- 
mous expenditure consequent, in the 
banning of the year and the close of 
the preening one, on the vast accumu- 
lation of soldiers in the lines of Torres 
Vedras, and the unparalleled drain of 
specie which had taken place from the 
necessity of supplying the warlike mul- 
titude, and at the same time import- 
ing one million five hundred thousand 
quarters of grain, which had not only 
well-nigh exhausted the treasure of the 
country, but necessarily crippled all ac- 
tive operations on the jjart of the Eng- 
lish generals in the Peninsula. 

115. But notwithstanding the weight 
justly due to the^e circumstances, a 
more minute examination of the state 
of parties at that period will demon- 
strate that it was not to them alone, 
nor even chiefly, that the languid oper- 
ations of theiEnglish on the east of 
Spain, during this momentous year, 
are to be ascribed. Wellington had 
clearly pointed out the important ad- 
ranta^s which must accrue to the 
French from the fall of Valencia, both 
from the concentration of all their 
force against himself, which it would 
enable the imperial generals to make; 
the resources which would await Su- 
chet^ and could immediately be ren- 
dered available in the province; and 

* ''The loss of Valencia would bo of gi’eat 
importanco : the greater part of the gran- 
dees of Spain have estates in that province, 
upon the revenues of which they have sub- 
sisted since they have lost everything else- 
where. It may no expected, therefore, that 
the loss of this kingdom will induce many to 
wish to submit to the French yoke. The 
probability that the fall of Valencia would 
immediatdy fdlow the loss of Tarragona, 
was the cause of the ferment at Cadiz in the 
heginnlnff of last summer. Though Blake 
has found na resources in that province, the 
French will find in Valencia the resources of 
money and provisions of which they stand 
so much in need. This conquest will enable 
the enemy to ooDcentiute their forces. Even 
if Siichet shonld betinableto press on fiirtlier 
to tho south of Valencia, and Boult should be 


the disinclination whidi the geandeea 
at Cadiz, having estates in the east of 
Spain, irould in consequence probably 
feel towards any farther prosecution of 
the war.* That the British ministry 
were fully alive to these considera- 
tions, and prepared to act upon them as 
soon as they felt^hemselves secure in 
their offices, is proved by tho consider- 
able expeditions which, when equally 
hard pressed for money, they sent to 
Alicante from Sicily in June 1812 ; 
and which, though not conducted with 
any remarkable ability, effectually stop- 
ped tho progress of tho French in the 
east of the Peninsula. The supine- 
ness with which, in the course of 1811, 
they permitted a much fairer opportu- 
nity of effecting this great object to 
escape, is to bo ascribed chiefly to the 
insecure tenure by which they then 
held the reins of power, and the de- 
termined and impassioned resistance 
which tho Opposition, their probable 
successoi'B, had invariably offered to 
the continuance of the contesif 
116. The Prince Regent, as already 
noticed, [a?itc, Chap. LXiv. § 85], had 
assumed the reins of power, upon the 
incapacity of his father, in Februaiy 
1811; and though ho had continued 
the ministers in their several offices, 
yet he had done so on the distinct ex- 
planation that he was actuated solely 
by a desire, while the reigning mon- 
arch had any chance of recoveiy, not 
to thwart his principles or choice of 
public servants ; and it was well under- 
stood that, as soon as the restrictiona 
expired in February 1812, he would 
send for the Whig leaders, which, in 

unable to communicate with him through 
Murcia, Suebot will be enabled to communi- 
cate by a former route that he formerly pea- 
BOfisod with tho armies of tho centre and of 
Portugal : and hie army will be disposable 
to support the armies of the north and Por- 
tugal opposed to us.**— Wellikotosi to tho 
Earl or Liverpoox, 4th December 1811 ; 
Qvbwood, viii. 421, 422. 

t “The govommont are tonibly afnid 
that I get them' and myself into a scra^ 
But what can bo expected from men who 
are beaten throe tinRs n-week in the Houm 
of Commons? A great deal might be done If 
there existed in England lou party and 
more public sentiment, and if there was 
any government.'*— Lord Wellinotov to An- 
kiRAL Berkeley, Ainfl 7, 1810; OUBWOOIV 
vi 21. 
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point of fact» lie itnmediabely did. The 
imowledge of this precarious tenure of 
their power not only diriieartened 
government from any fi^h or extra- 
ordinary efforts in a cause which they 
had every reason to believe was so 
soon to be abandoned by the succeed- 
ing administration, but weakened to a 
most extraordinary degree their ma- 
jority in the House of Commons, 
which in general, during that inter- 
re^um, did not exceed twenty or 
thirty votes.* The Opposition were 
BO inveterate against the Spanish war, 
that not only did they declaim against 
it in the most violent manner on all 
occasions, both in and out of parlia- 
ment, but, if we may believe the con- 
temporary authority of Bcrthier, actu- 
ally corresponded, during the most 
critical period of the contest, with Na- 
poleon himself, and furnished him 
with ample deteils on the situation of 
the English army, and the circum- 
stances which would, in all likelihood, 
defeat its exertions.t It is not sur- 
prising that a ministzy thus power- 
fully thwarted, destitute of any mem- 
bers versed in military combination, 
with a very scanty majority in parlia- 
ment, and no support farther than the 
cold assent of duty from the throne, 
should, during this critical year, have 
shrunk from the responsibility of im- 
plicating the nation, on a more ex- 
tended scale, in a contest of doubtful 
isbue even under the most favourable 
circumstances, which was, to all ap- 

* On the regency question, on Januaiy 21, 
2811— a vital question to ministers— the ma- 
jority was only twenty-two, in a remarkably 
Cull house of four hundred and two members ; 
and on Mr Vansittart's resolutions on the 
bullion report, a still more important divi- 
sion, it was only forty.— Pori, Deb, xviii. 
«78; XX. 128. 

t The formal intention of the Emperor 
is, in the month of September (1811), after 
the harvest, to combine a movemeut with 
the army of the south, a corns of the central 
array, and your army, in order to defeat the 
lan ff liflh , until which time you ought to act 
flothat none of the enemy's troops may be 
able to keep the field. are perfectly in- 
structed by the En^sh, and know much 
more than you do. The Emperor reads the 
London papers, and everp dap a great num- 
bere^fletUreiiftheOppoemant some of whom 
accuse Lord wdlingtbn, and speak in detail 
of your operations. England trembles for 


pearance, to be abandoned as hopeless 
by their successors. 

117. And yet, so little can even the 
greatest sagacity or the strongest in- 
tellect foresee the ultimate results of 
human actions, and so strangely does. 
Providence work out its mysterious 
designs by the intervention of free 
agents, and the passions often of a dia- 
metrically opposite tendency of man- 
kind, that if there are any circum- 
stances more than others to which the 
immediate catastrophe which occasion- 
ed the fall of Napoleon is to be ascrib- 
ed, it is the unbroken triumphs of Su- 
chet in the east, and the strenuous 
efforts of the English Opposition to 
magnify the dangers and underrate the 
power of Wellington in the west of 
the Peninsula. Being accustomed to 
measure the chances of success in a 
military contest by the achievements 
of the regular troops employed, and 
an entire stranger to the passions and 
actions of parties iy a free community, 
the French Emperor not unreasonably 
concluded, when the last army of Spain 
capitulated in Valencia, and the whole 
country from the Pyrenees to Gibral- 
tar had, with the exception of a few 
mountain districts, submitted to his 
authority, that the contest in the Pen- 
insula was at an end, so far as the 
Spaniards were concerned. And when 
he beheld the party in Great Britain 
who had all along denounced the war 
there as utterly hopeless and irrational 
on the part of the country — and some 

her army in Spain, and Lord Wellington has 
always held your operations in great fear.**— 
Major-General BERTHisn, to Marital Mas- 
8ENA, Prince d*E88ling, Paris, 2Dth March 
1811.— Belxas, Joumaitx des Siiges dans la 
Pdninsule, i. 495, 496. 

The *' extensive correspondence** whidi is 
here stated to have gone on between Napo- 
leon and the English Oppositif>n took place in 
March 1811 ; that is, when Massena lay at 
Sontarem, and Wellington at Gortaxo^ the 
most critical period of the oomiMdgn and the 
war. Notwithstanding the high authority on 
which the existence of this correspondence is 
asserted, it is imposaible to believe that ft 
took place with any of the leaders of the 
Opposition but it shows with what a imirit 
the party, generally qieakiug,' must have 
been actuated on this subject, when any* 
even the lowest of their munber, could, at 
such a moment, resort to communication r 
with the mortri enemy of their country. 
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of whom, in their zeal against its con- 
tinuance itnd to demonstrate its absurd- 
ity, had actually * corresponded with 
himself, even at the crisis of the con- 
test-^n the eve of getting possession 
of the reins of power in London, he 
was naturally Idd to believe that no 
cause for disquiet existed in conse- 
quence of the f utxire efforts of England 
and Spain. 

118. He was thus tempted to prose- 
cute, without hesitation, his prepara- 
tions for the Russian war ; and, before 
finishing the conflict in the Peninsula, 
to plunge into the perils of the Moscow 
campaign. And it was the double 
strain thus occasioned, as he himself 
has told us,* which proved fatal to the 

* This unfortunate Spanish war,** said Na- 
poleon, “ was a veritable wound— the prime 
cause of the misfortunes of France. England 
brought on army into thd Peninsula, and 
thence she became the victorious agent, the 
formidable supporter of all the intrigues 
which have been formed on the Continent— 
UthiM ipAtc/t to ruined^. **—IiAs Cas. iv. 205. 


empire. Had he been less successful 
in the east of Spain — had the English 
Opposition less strenuously asserted 
the im]^licy and hopelessness of Brit- 
ish resistance in the west, he would 
probably have cleared his rear before 
engaging with a new enemy in front. 
Neither could have withstood his whole 
force if directed against itself alone ; 
and the concentration of all his mili- 
tary power against Wellington, in the 
first instance, would have chilled all 
chance of success in Russia, and ex- 
tinguished the hopes of European free- 
dom. So manifestly does Supreme 
Power make the passions and desires 
of men the instruments by which it 
carries into effect its inscrutable pur- 
poses, that the very events which vice 
most strenuously contends for, are 
made the ultimate causes of its ruin ; 
and those which virtue had most ear- 
nestly deprecated when they occurred, 
are aRerwards found to have been the 
unseen steps which led to its salvation. 


CHAPTER LXVI. 

OAMFAIGN OF 1811 ON THE FOUTUGUEBE FBONTIEB. 


1. When the retreatof Massena from 
Torres Vedras had delivered the realm 
protected by Wellington from the im- 
perial yoke, and the battle of Fuentes 
d’Onore had destroyed the former's 
hopes of retaining a permanent footing 
within the Portuguese frontier, [ante, 
Chap. LXin. § 91], Wellington’s eyes 
were immediately turned towards Ba- 
dajoz, the loss of which he justly con- 
sidered as not only perpetually endan- 
gering the west of the Peninsula, but 
as by far the greatest calamity which 
had l^ppened to the Allies since Napo- 
leon taken Madrid. For, thfiiigh 
not belouring to the first rank, either 
from wealth or population, this re- 
nowned fortreu was of the very high- 


est importance, from its great strength 
and important situation on the Estre- 
madiira frontier — at once forming a 
base for the operations of an invading 
army, which should threaten Lisbon 
on its most defenceless side, that of 
the Alentcjo, and the strongest link in 
the iron girdle which was to restrain 
Wellington from pushing his incuivions 
into the Spanish territory. While 
Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajoz remained 
in the enemy’s hands, it was equally 
impossible for Wellin^on to feel any 
confidonce in the'safety of Portugal, or 
undertake any serious enterprise for 
the deliverance of l^pain. The vast 
importance of fortresses in war, over- 
looked or foigotten amidst the unparw 
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alleled multitudes who overspread the 
plains of Europe during the latter 
years of the Revolutionary war, was 
fully appreciated and clearly expressed 
by the greatest masters in the art of 
war it produced — Napoleon and the 
Duke of Wellington.* 

2. As the first siege of Badajoz by 
the English, and its immediate conse- 
quence, the battle of Albuera, are the 
true commencement of the deliverance 
of the Peninsula, and of that surpris- 
ing series of victories by which the 
French were in two campaigns strip- 
ped of all their conquests in Spain and 
driven across the Pyrenees, by an army 
which could not bring a third of their 
disposable forces into the field, it is 
of the highest importance to obtain a 
clear conception of the relative posi- 
tion of the contending parties at this 
eventful period, and of the causes which 
contributed to the production of so 
extraordinary a result. The British 
and Portuguese forces in Portugal, no- 
minally above eighty thousand strong, 
could seldom number above fifty thou- 
sand men fit for actual service. This 
arose from the extremely reduced 
state of the Portuguese regiments after 
the French retreat from Torres Vedras, 
and the vast number of English sick who 
encumbered the hospitals — the result 
chiefly of the invariable unhealthiness 
of fresh regiments when first taking 
the field, and of the seeds of permanent 
disease which many of them brought 
with them from the Walcheren marshes. 

* *• Tbo loss of Badojos I consider as by far 
the greatest misfortune which has befallen 
ns since the commencement of the Penin- 
sular War.”— Wblunoton. 

**Had it nob been for the fortressos in Flan- 
ders," says Napoleon, ** the reverses of Lquis 
XIV. would have occasioned the fall of Paris. 
Prinoo Eugene of Savoy lost a c<impaign in 
besieging Lille: the siege of Landrecy gave 
occasion to Villairs to bring about a change 
of fortune. A hundred years after, in 1793, 
at the time of the treason of Dumourier, the 
strong places of Flanders again saved Paris : 
the ijlios lost a campaign in taking Cond^ 
ValenoioniiGS, Quosnoy, and Landreew. That 
line of fortresses was orally useftil m 1814; 
and in 1816, if they had been in a condition 
of defence, and not affected by the political 
events at Faria, they would have arrested, 
till the German armiM came up, the Anglo- 
Prussiun army on the banks of the Somme.” 
— Napolxon, Mmoin tn Montholok, i. 292. 


The strong bond of patriotism which 
had, during the invasion of their ooun- 
tiy, held the Portuguese troops to 
their standards, had been sensibly weak- 
ened since the last French columns 
had receded from their frontiers; and 
though the extraordinary fatigues of 
the pursuit did not at the time disable 
a large proportion of the troops, yet 
when they were over, and stationary 
habits began to coexist with hot wea- 
ther, the number of sick became so ex- 
cessive, that, in the beginning of Oc- 
tober 1811, above twenty-five thousand 
British and Portuguese were in hos- 
pital, of whom upwards of nineteen 
thousand were English soldiers. And 
such was the amount of desertion or 
sickness among the Portuguese at the 
commencement of Wellin^on's ofifeu- 
sive campaign, that while thirty thou- 
sand stood on the rolls of the regiments 
for British pay, not more than fourteen 
thousand could be collected round the 
standards of the English general.f 
3. On the other hand, the Flinch 
force at that period in the Peninsula 
amounted to the enormous number of 
three hundred and seventy thousand 
men, of whom forty thousand were 
cavaliy ; and of this number two 
hundred and eighty thousand were 
present with the eagles. A consider- 
able part of this immense host, indeed, 
was actively engaged under Mtu^donald 
and Suchet in Catalonia, or was neces- 
sarily absorbed in keeping up the vast 
line of communication from the Pyre- 
nees to Cadiz ; but still the disposable 
amount of the troops which could be 
brought into the field from the three 
armies of the north of Portugal, and 
of the south, was nearly triple what 
the English general could command, 
and they seemed to render any offen- 
sive operations on his ]part utterly 
hopeless. Soult's forces in Andalusia 
and the southern part of Estrema- 
dura, on the 1st of October, numbered 
eigbty-eigbt tbonsand men, induding 
ten thousand oavalxy, of whom sixty- 
seven thousand were present with the 
eagfes: Mormont, in Leon, had sixty- 
one thousand under his hannera^ of 
whom above forty-one thousand in- 
t See Appendix, H, Chepti utVL . 
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fantry and ten thousand horse were in 
the field ; Joseph, in the centre, had 
twenty-two thousafid French troops, of 
whom seventeen thousand could as- 
semble round their standards, besides 
nearly an equal number of Spaniards 
around Madrid, the greater part of 
whom could, in case of need, be joined 
to the columns of Marmont : while the 
army of the north, under Marshal Bes- 
sihres, and subsequently General Caf- 
farelli, amounted to the enormous 
number of a hundred and two thou- 
sand men, of whom seventy - seven 
thousand foot and eleven thousand 
horse were present with the eagles. 
In addition to this, reinforcements to 
the amount of eighteen thousand men 
were on their march, who actually en- 
tered Navarre in August and Septem- 
ber of this year ; so that the united 
force to which the British were oppos- 
ed in the autumn of 1811 was not less 
than two hundred and forty thousand 
men actually in tlu^ field.* Supposing 
a hundred thousand of this immense 
force to have been absorbed in guard- 
ing the fortresses and keeping up the 
communications, which probably was 
the case, therf would have remained a 
hundred and forty thousand men, who, 
by a combined effort, might have been 
brought to bear against Wellington, 
without relinquishing any other part 
of Spain, or nearly triple the force 
which he could by possibility oppose 
to them.f And these were not raw 
conscripts or inferior troops, but the 
very flower of the imperial legions, led 
* Present with the eagles 


Boult 

. 07.000 

Marmont, 

. 51,000 

Joseph, 

. 17,000 

Bessi^rea 

. 83,000 

Beiulbrceincnts, . 

. 17,000 

. 

240,000 


t This calculation coincides with that of 
Boult, made at the time in a letter to Joseph, 
even after twenty thousand men had been 
lost to Fhmce by the battle of Salamanca. 
** if your mi^esty should collect the army of 
Amgon, the army of Portugal, and that of 
the centre, and march upon Andalusia, 
120,000 men will be dose to Portugal.* • This 
was ezdiiding any part of the immense anny 
of the north, ftili isiity thousand strong, of 
whom thirty thousand at least were dispos- 
able* — Boult to Josbpr, August 19, 1812, 
taken at rMerio.— N afibb, v. 230. 


by the beat marshnls of the Empire,, 
comprising that intermisture of the 
steadiness of veterans with the fire of 
young troops, which, it is well known,. 
IS most favourable to military success : 
and they proved themselves capable^ 
at Albuera, Badajoz, and Salamanca^ 
of the most heroic 6sploita.$ 

4. When the magnitude and com- 
position of this force are taken into- 
consideration, and it is recollected that, 
from the entire extinction of any re^lar 
Spanish army in the provinces which it 
occupied, no serious diversion was to be 
expected from their exertions, what- 
ever pai-tial annoyance tlie guerilla, 
parties might occasion, — ^wheh we call 
to mind that all the fortresses in the 
kingdom, with the exception of Cadiz, 
Carihagena, and Alicante, were in pos- 
session of the French generals ; that 
the whole resources of the country 
were in their hands, and levied with 
mcroilcss severity by officers long 
trained to systematic plunder and 
completely skilled in the art, for the 
use of the troops, who were thus en- 
tirely taken off the imperial treasury ; 
and that the whole conflict was under 
the immediate direction of a ruler un- 
equalled in the ability with which he 
always brought his vast resources to 
bear on the vital point of the cam- 
paign, — it becomes an object of the 
highest interest to inquire now it waa 
that the British were in a condition to- 
maintain their ground at all in the 
Peninsula against such overwhelming 
multitudes ; and still more how it 
happened that, laying aside the defen- 
sive, they were enabled to dislodge 
this vast array from the whole strong- 
holds of the county, and finally to 
drive them, like chan before the wind,^ 
over the Pyrenees into the south of 
France. 

6. Such an inquiry cannot bo satis- 
factorily answered by merely referring 
to the military talents of Wellington, 
and the extraordinary gallantry of his 
followers. For:, granting their full 
weight to these certainly most im- 
portant elements in the contest, they 
could not effect an impossibility, whicw. 
•the discomfiture of such a host by so* 
t See Appendix, I, Chap, lxvl 
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small a body 'would at 

first sight appear, ^^perience, as Well- 
ington himself remarked, has “ never, 
at least in later times, realised the 
stories which all have read, of whole 
armies being driven by a handful of 
light infantry and dragoons and 
even the most sincere believer in the 
direction of human affairs by a Su- 
preme Power, cannot doubt that, hu- 
manly speaking, there is much truth 
in Moreau’s assertion, that “Provi- 
dence favours the strong battalions.” 
There must, it is evident, have been 
some causes, in addition to the bravery 
of the English troops, and the great 
abilities of their chief, which brought 
about this maiTellous deliverance; and 
it is in their discovei’y that the great 
usefulness and highest aim of history 
are to be found. Such an inquii*y can 
form no detraction from the merits of 
the British hero ; on the contrary, it 
will lead to their highest exaltation — 
for no great revolutions in human af- 
fairs can be brought about but by the 
concurring operation of many general 
causes ; and it is in the perception of 
the incijuent opeiation of these causes, 
when hidden fi'ora the ordinary eye, 
and contrary to those in action on the 
surface, and their steady direction to 
noble purposes, that the highest effort 
of military or political intellect is to 
be found. 

6. (1.) The first circumstance which 
gave an advantage to Wellington, and 
compensated in some degree the vast 
superiority of the enemy’s force, was 
his central situation, midway between 
the widely scattered stations of the 
French generals, and the powerful 
citadel, stored with all the muniments 
of war, and resting on that tnie base 
of British military operations, the sea, 
which lay in its rear. Giouped at the 
distance of two hundred miles from 
the ocean, on either bank of the Ta- 
^B, with a secure retreat by converge 
ing lines to the strong, position of Tor- 
res Vedras, ascertained by experience 
to be all but impregnable, the British 
troops were in a situation to threaten 
either Ciudad Rodrigo and the forces 
of Marmont in the north, or Badajoz 


and the vanguard of Soult in the south- 
ern parts of the l^eninsula. At the 
time when they were most widely sev- 
ered from each other, the forces of 
Beresford or Hill in Estremadura, and 
Wellington himself in Beira or on the 
Agucda, were not distant by more than 
sixty or seventy miles, and could, if 
hard pressed, unite in a few days ; 
whereas the French troops, after the 
occupation of Andalusia, were scatter- 
ed over an immense line, more than 
five hundred miles in length, stretch- 
ing from the mountains of Asturias to 
the ramparts of Cadiz ; and nearly two 
months must elapse before they could 
combine in any common operations. 
The force under Marmont, immediately 
in front of Wellington, was not superior 
.to his own army in strength ; and its 
means of obtaining subsistence, and 
keeping considerable bodies of men to- 
gether, were, from the desert nature 
of the plains of Leon, much inferior. 
Thus, by uniting with Beresford on 
the south of the Tagus, or calling him 
to his own standard on the north, he 
had a fair chance of striking a serious 
blow before the distant succour neces- 
sary to avert it could be dbllected from 
the banks of the Douro or the Guadal- 
quivir. It was by a similar advantage 
of a central position between his widely 
separated enemies, that Frederick the 
Great so long resisted, on the sands of 
Prussia, the distant armies of Austria 
and Russia converging from the Vistula 
and the Elbe ; that Napoleon, on the 
banks of the Adige and in the plains 
of Champagne, so successfully warded 
off the redoubtable blows prepared for 
him by the slow tenacity of the Aus- 
trian councils ; and that the consul 
Nero, in the second Punic war, effected 
the deliverance of Italy, and changed 
the fate of the world, by taking ad- 
vantage of the interior Une of com- 
munication which separated the forces 
of Hannibal in Apulia from those of 
his brother Hasdrubal on the banks ol 
the Po.* 

^ most perfect example of the won- 
derful effect of u skilful use made of an inte- 
rior line of communication, by a force inferior 
upon the whole, but superior to either taken 
singly, is to be found in the march of the con- 
sul Nero, from the ground which he occupied 
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7. (II.) The circumstances of the 
British armies in respect of supplies 
afforded another advantage to the Eng- 
lish general, of which he did not fail 
to avail himself, and in regard to which 
he was much more favourably situated 
than his antagonist. The country from 
ju front of Hannibal in Apulia, to the Me- 
taums in the plain of Lombardy, whcro ho 
met and defeated the gi-cat Carthaginian 
army under Hasdrubol, and thereby turned 
the fate of Carthage and of the ancient 
world. The march and plan of the consul 
(Haudius Nero are admirably narrated in the 
following passages from Livy; and they are 
singularly instructive, as showing how ex- 
actly similar his plan of operations was to 
tliat which has justly acquired for Napoleon 
the admiration of the world “ Meanwhile 
four Gallio horsenieii and two Numidians, 
who were sent to Hannibal with a letter 
foum Hasdnibal, after ho had retired from 
the siege of Placentia, having traversed nearly 
the whole length of Italy through the midst 
of enemies, while following Hannibal us ho 
was retiring to Metapontum, were taken to 
Tarentum by mistaking tho roads, where 
they were seized by some Komnn foragem, 
who were straggling through the fields, and 
brought before tho nropitetor. Cuius Clau- 
dius. At first they endeavoured to hafilo him 
by evasive answers, but threats of applying 
torture being held out to them, they were 
compelled to confess tho tiaitli, when they 
fully admitted that they were tho bearers of 
a letter from H^drubaf to Hannibal. They 
were delivered ^nto the custody of Lucius 
VirginiuB, a military tribune, together with 
the letter, sealed as it was, to be conveyed 
to the consul Claudius. At tho sumo time 
two troops of Samnites were sent with them 
as an escort. Having made their way to the 
consul, tho letter was read by means of an 
iiiterpretor, and tho captives were interro- 
gatco, when Claudius, coming to the conclu- 
sion that the predicament of tho state was 
not such as that her generals should caiTy 
on the war, each within tho limits of his 
own province, and with his own troops, ac- 
cording to the customary plans of wartaro, 
and with an enemy marked out for him by 
the senate^ but that some unlooked-for and 
unexpected enterprise must be attempted, 
which, in its commencement, might cause 
no less dread among their countrymen than 
their enemies, but which, wlien ncconipiish- 
od, might convert their great fear into great 
joy, sent the letter of Hosdrubal to Rome to 
the senate, and at tho same time informed the 
conscript fathers what his intentions were ; 
and recommended that, as Hasdnibal had 
writtmi to his brother thathe should meet him 
in Umbria, they should send for the legion 
from Capua to Borne, enlist troops at Rome, 
and Impose the city forces to the enemy at 
Narnia. Such was his letter to the senate. 
Meaeugers were sent in advance through the 
territory of- Larinum, Marrucia, Frentaua, 
and Pcsetutii^ where ho was about to march 
hU army, with orders that they should all 


Madrid to the Fortimese frontier, and 
especially towards we Alentejo, ivas 
reduced by the devastations and grind- 
ing contributions of the French anuies 
to an almost continuous desert;* the 
peasants had for the most part aban- 
doned their possessions, and joined the 

bring down from their fninns and towns to 
tho road-side provisions ready dressed for tho 
soldiers to cat ; und that they should bring 
out horses and other beasts of burden, so 
that those who wore tired might have plenty 
of conveyances. Ho then selected the choicest 
troops out of tho whole army of the Romans 
and allies, to the amount of six tliousand in- 
fantry and one thousand horse ; and (>ave out 
that he intended to seize on the nearest town 
in Lucania and the Caitlingiiiian garrison in 
it, and that they should nil bo in readiness 
to march. Betting out by night ho turned off 
towai*dB rieenuni, and making his marches 
as long as possible, led his troops to join his 
colleague, liaving left Quintus Catius, lieu- 
tenant-general, in command of tho camp.->* 
When Nero had got such a distance from tho 
enemy that his pkiii might be disclosed with- 
out danger, he briclly addressed his soldiers, 
observing, that * there never was a mcasuro 
adopted by any general which was Jn appear- 
ance more daring tliau this, but in reality 
more safe : that ho was leading them on to 
certain victory. For as his colleague had not 
sot out to prosecute the war which he con- 
ducted until forces both of horse and foot 
had been assigned to him by tho sonato to 
his own satislaction, and those neater and 
better equip])cd than if he had ooen going 
against Uiinnibal himself, that they would, 
by joining bim, however small the quantity 
of force wliich they might add, completely 
tuni tho scale. That when it was only hotura 
in tho field of battio (and ho would take caro 
that it should not bo lieard before) that an- 
other consul and another army had arrived, 
it would insure tho victory. That mmour 
decided war; and that tho most inconsider- 
able incident had power to excite hope and 
fear in tho mind, 'i'hut they would them- 
selves reap .almost tho entire glory which 
would bo obtiiiiied if they succeeded, for it 
was invariably thu ease that tho last addition 
which is made is supposed to have effected 
the whole. That they themselves saw witii 
what multitudes, what admiration, and what 
good wishes of men their march was attend- 
ed.’”— Livy, lib. xxvii. cap. 43, 45. 

* “Tho whole country between Madrid 
and tho Alcntojo isiiuw a desert^ .and a still 
smaller profiortion of land than beforo hna 
boon cultivated this winter. The argument 
of tho people of the country is, tliat It is 
better to rob than to sow and have tho pro- 
duce of their harvests taken from thorn; and 
the l^euch begin UMnd, that they cannot 
keep their largo armies together for any ope- 
ration which will take time, and that, when 
we can reach them, they can do nothing 
with small lx>dics.”— Wellington to Lord 
Liverpool 4th December ibll sOGKWOOn, 
viii. 
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guerilla partiecygKrith ^vhicll all the 
moimtain ridges vbounded, deeming it 
better to plunder others than be plun- 
dered themselves ; and to such a 
pitch had their penury risen, that the 
imperial generals were in all the pro- 
yinces under the necessity of sending 
to France, in ^vinter 1812, for seed- 
corn, to prevent cultivation from be- 
ing altogether abandoned.^ The con- 
sequence was, that the French armies 
approaching the Portuguese frontier 
either from the south or the north, 
were unable to keep together in large 
bodies for any considerable time; and 
whether the object for which they were 
assembled had failed or been accom- 
plished, they were equally compelled 
to separate into widely distant pro- 
vinces to seek the means of subsist- 
ence. They were thus continually 
experiencing the truth of Henry the 
Fourth’s saying, “That in Spain, if you 
make war with a smcall force you are 
beaten ; if with a large one, starved.”+ 

8. On the other hand, although Well- 

* ‘‘Pamino Imd made such ravages over 
the whole Peninsula in the winter of 1812, 
that grain was awantiiig to sow the ground ; 
and the general s-iii-chicf in Andalusia, La 
Mancha, Catalonia, and Old Castilo, wrote to 
Borthicr to request him to forward scod-cnm 
ftom Ii'rancc." — - Helmas, Journ. da Siiga 
dansla Pininsxdf, i. 223. 

t “ Such was the destitution of the couu- 
txy,” says Mannont, ‘'on tho Portuguese 
frontier, that in April 1811 tho army of Por- 
tugal lost its whole artillery and great part 
of its cavalry horses in six days, between tho 
Coa and tho Agueda, of absolute famine. I 
arrived at tho headquarters of tho army of 
the north in January last. 1 did not find a 
ainglo grain of corn iu tho magazine, not a 
penny iu the military chest; nothing any- 
where but debts, and a real or fictitious 
scarcity, of which it is hardly po.ssiblo to 
form an idea, the natural result of the ab- 
snrd system of administration which had 
been adopted. Pi'ovisions, even for each 
day's consumption, could bo obtained only 
by arms in our hands; there is a wide dif- 
ference between that state and the possession 
of magazines which can enable an army to 
move. On tlio other hand, tho En^ish 
army is always united and disposable, be- 
cause it is supplied with money and the 
means of transport. Seven or eight thou- 
sand mules ore emploja;d iu the tnuisport of 
its moans of subsistence. Thehay which the 
English cavalry consumes on tho banks of 
tho Coa and tho Aguedo, comes flrom Eng- 
land.”— -MAjiiiogT to BcrtrigR. 26th Feb. 
1812 ; BlUiAa Journ, dts SUget dans la Fen- 
intuU, i.W', G32; Fiices JiuL 


ington experienced nearly the same 
difficulties, so far as the resources of 
the country were ' concerned, yet he 
had means of overcoming them which 
the enemy did not enjoy. Of specie, 
indeed, he often had little or none; 
but the credit of the country, his own 
strenuous exertions, and the efforts of 
government, went far to obviate that 
great disadvantage. Not only was the 
wealth of England applied with lavish, 
though sometimes misguided prodigal- 
ity, to the support of his army, and 
supplies of all sorts brought by every 
wind that blew to tho harbour of Lis- 
bon, — although the extraordinary dif- 
ficulty of procuring specie from Eng- 
land, or the means of transport in the 
country, often exposed him to exti'eme 
difficulties on the Spanish frontier, — 
but the great rivers of the Douro, the 
Mondego, and the Tagus, gave him the 
important facilities of water carriarje 
to a considerable distance in the inte- 
rior^ The forraer^of these rivers was 
navigable for boats of large burden to 
within eighty, the Mondego to within 
a hundred miles of the frontier on the 
Agueda; aiidWellingtontookmeasures, 
which came into operf.tion in March 
1812, which rendered tho Douro navi- 
gable as far as its junction with that 
lesser stream. This was an immense 
advantage, especially when the attack 
of fortified places was to be undertaken 
on the Portuguese frontier; for tho 
principal French magazines were on 
the Douro and the Tormes, and their 
battering-train and stores required to 
be brought from Madrid or Bayonne, 
tho former of which was above two 
hundred, the latter more than three 
hundred and fifty miles from the scene 
of action. Whereas the stores of the 
British, even when carried to Ciudad 
Rodrigo or Badajoz, liad only to be 
conveyed a hundred miles by land car- 
riage, not half the shorter distance. 
It was in a great measure from a con- 
sideration of this advantage that Well- 
ington, in December 1811, wrote to 
Lord Liverpool — “Our situation is 
improving ; and, whatever mav be the 
fate of Valencia, if the Sponisn pation 
hold out, 1 think they may yCt be ^ 
saved.” 
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9. (IIL)TlieFreiichgaiiexBls, following 
•out t]i0 establiBhed impend eyatem of 
maidng war maintain war, and wrench* 
ing the whole expenaes of the ti'oopa 
out of the provincea which they occu- 
pied, had inflamed immensely the gene- 
ral irritation felt at their rule; and the 
misery and despair which their exac- 
tions produced had augmented to a 
fearful degree the guerilla hands over 
the whole country. We have the autho- 
rity of Mariano d*Orquijo, home se- 
cretary to Joseph, for saying, that the 
great increase of the guerilla parties, 
especially in Leon, Navarro, and the 
two Gastiles, in the years 1810, 1811, 
and 1812, arose from the establishment 
of provincial governments, and the in- 
numerable acts of extortion practised 
on the inhabitants by the French mili- 
tary authorities.* This mode of pro- 
viding for themselves was reduced to 
a p^ect system by the imperial gene- 
rals. A fixed sum was imposed on the 
inhabitants, and levied from them with 
merciless seveHty under tho ten'ors of 
military execution ; and to such a de- 
gree of perfection had long practice 
brought the French troops in this op- 
presiuve art,^that they contrived to 
Bubsist, and to levy all the resources 
which they required, out of districts 
which any other army would have con- 
sidered as absolutely exhausted. The 
soldiers were everywhere trained them- 
selves to reap the standing corn, and 
fprind it by portable mills into flour : 
if green, they mowed it down with 
eqim dexterity for their horses ; if 
reaped, they forced it from the pea- 
sants* place of concealment, by placing 

* '*Hl8 majesty could cite a crowd of in- 
stances of oppression which have exasperat- 
ed the minds of the inhabitants, furnished 
arms to tho insurrection, and given tfao Eng- 
lish grounds for supposing projects which 
really did not Sxist, and rendering the wax 
intenniiiablo. Let the number of brigands 
aind insurgents in Spain be counted, and it 
will at once be seen bow much they havcin- 
• creased since the institution of tho military 
goTemments. It is the decree of 8th Febru- 
ary 1810, establishing military govenimoiits 
in Navam^ Biscay, Aragon, and Catalonia, 
that is the real cause of the war still continu- 
ing, and the flames of discord having a^n 
risen, up after they seemed extinguished.” — 
TAs Minister c/ State D’Orqcuo to Hu Duke 
3>B Santa Pb. MmlrHK 12th Sept 1810, talea 
•OS FiUoria, See Xapieb, iv. 517, 523. 


the bayonet to theii^throats. In this 
way, they were, to a very late period 
of the war, when ihe general ruin of 
agriculture forced them to rely in some 
degree on magazines, entirely relieved 
from all care about communications 
or supplies, which to the English gene- 
ral, who paid for everything that was 
consumed by. or required for his troops, 
often proved a matter of excessive dif- 
ficulty.+ 

10. But, on the other hand, they 
paid dearly for this advantage in the 
unbounded exasperation which thcii* 
extortions excited among the whole 
rural population, and the universal 
partisan warfare which they aroused 
in the flanks and rear of every consid- 
erably detachment. Tiie consequence 
was, not merely that guerilla chiefs 
sprang up in every quarter where the 
shelter of mountains rendered pursuit 
difficult, and under Mina and Duran 
in Navarre, tho Empecinodo in the 
Guadalaxara mountains, tho curate 
Merino in Leon, and II Fastore on the 
coast of Biscay, kept nlivo the war, and 
did incredible mischief to detached bo- 
dies of the enemy; but smaller bodies 
called Partulm hovered .everywhere 
i-ound their flanks and rear, and almost 
entirely obstructed their communica- 
tion ivith each other. On the other 
hand, tho regularity with which the 
English always paid for all the supplies 
required for their army, rendered them 
so popular with tho rural population 
that they brought information and in- 
tercepted letters with incredible dili- 
gence and rapidity to headquarters, 
and kept the British general always as 
well informed of his adversaries* move- 
ments as they were ignorant of his. 
Thus Wellin^on, from his central 
position on the Portuguese frontier, 

t “ Tho army of Portugal," said Welling- 
ton, has been surrounded for the last iux 
weeks, and scarcely oven a letter roaches its 
commanders; but tho system of organised 
rapine and plunder, and tho extraordinary 
discipline so long established in the French 
armies, enable it to subsist at tho expense of 
the tot(U ruin of thl^ccjuntry In which it has 
been placed ; and I am not certain that Ifar- 
Marmont has ixot now at his command 
a greater quantity of provisionsand supplies 
of every lund than wo have fnqgq Lisbon.**— 
Wellington to ]>>Rn BATHUM|j|L 21st July 
1812 ; Gurwood, is. 298. “ 
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wius enabled to select his own lime and 
place for an attack. His preparations* 
were to a surprising degree unknown 
to the enemy, who, as already more 
thdn once remarked, had seldom any 
means of communicating with each 
other; and not uufrequently a serious 
blow was struck before they were even 
aware that preparations for it were 
going forward. 

11. (IV.) The strange and impolitic 
division of the government of Spain 
which IThpoleon had made, rendered 
it absolutely impossible that anything 
approaching to a regular or united plan 
of operations could becarricd on against 
an enemy. Not only was the central 
dominion of the crown at Madrid set 
at naught by the authority of t^^ Em- 
peror, who, from Paris, overruled and 
directed all the military operations, 
and yet left to the phantom king the 
shadow of power and the reality of 
responsibility; but all possibility of a 
cordial union between him and his 
lieutenants was destroyed by the un- 
exampled, and, to a sovereign, highly 
grating distribution of the resources 
of the country which the Emperor 
had established between them. The 
whole revenues of the provinces were 
assigned to the French generals, with 
all the contributions which, by the 
most rigorous militai'y execution, they 
could extract from the wretched inha- 
bitants ; while the king in the capital 
was left with the burden of a court, 
the expenses of which he had no means 
of defraying, except the pension of a 
million of francs (£40,000) a-month 
which he raceived fram France ; and 
even that was, in the later stages of 
the contest, exclusively devoted to the 
payment of the troops, leaving the 
king himself utterly destitute.* The 
consequence was, that the monarch 

* “lam in such distress,” said Joseph, 
*' as never king was before. My plato is sold 
—my ministers and household are actually 
starvixig— misery is in every face, and men 
otherwise willing are deterred fh)m joinifig 
a king so Utile able toirsupport them— my 
revenue is seized by the generals for the sup- 
ply of their troops. I cannot, as a King of 
Spain, without dishonour, partake of the re- 
sources thu^ tom by rapine f]*om my sub- 
jects, whei|Ll have sworn to protect. I can- , 
not. in flnlPbo ut once King of Spain and | 


and his court were reduced to such 
straits, that the royal oounoillors were 
seen begging their bi:ead. Joseph him- 
self was compelled to pawn his plate 
to raise the money required to pur- 
chase the necessaries of life; and Mar- 
shal Jourdan, major-genenJ of the 
armies, after borrowing till his credit 
was exhausted, could with difficulty 
procure common subsistence. 

12. Such being the state of the court 
of Madrid, it is not surprising that the 
most bitter animosity should prevail 
between the king and the marshals in 
the provinces, who seemed placed there 
only to usurp his authority, and inter- 
cept his revenue. His letters to Napo- 
leon, during the whole of his reign, 
are accordingly filled not only with the 
bitterest complaints of his own suffer- 
ings, but with positive accusations of 
treason against his lieutenants, espe- 
cially Soult, whom he openly charged 
with aspiring to the throne of Anda- 
lu8ia.f But it was all in vain. The 
power of the sword irrevocably 
vested ill these rigorous taskmasters; 
and when Joseph, on one occasion, in 
desperation laid his hands on a large 
magazine of corn colleqjied near Tole- 
do, Marmont immediately sent troops, 
who recovered the magazine by force, 
telling the owners of the grain they 
might apply to the monaren for pay- 
ment. 

13. Nor was it only with the King 
of Spain that the French marshals, 
wielding the whole military power of 
the country, were then at variance. 
There was no cordial union or co-ope- 
ration among themselves, and they 
wanted that indispensable preliminaiy 
to military operations — ^unity of design 
and implicit obedience among the com- 
manders employed. Each, accustomed 
to regal state and authority in his own 

General of the French. Lot me resign, and 
live peaceably in France. The Iforquis Cav- 
alles, a councillor of state and minister of 
justice, has been seen actually begging for a 
piece of bread.”— Joseph to ICAPOueoN, April 
Jl, 1S13, taktn at Vittoria/ Naweb, v. ,44i, 
445 . 

t See confidential letter of the Dusa ns 
Feltbb to Joseph, Paria lOtb November 
1812 ; and Colonel Despebs to Jobb^ 
September ISl^ taken at Ftttorkti Napibb, 
V. ifoA 6 and Appendix / and v. lOt. Text. 
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province, and looking to the Tuileries 
only for the instructione he was to 
f obey^ felt hie Tanityj,niortified, and his 
•cehsequenoe lessen^ when he was 
called upon to act in obedience to, or 
even to co-operate on equal terms with, 
any of his brother marshals. To such 
a height did this discord rise, that 
Ney was put under arrest by Masseiia, 
during the retreat from Portugal, for 
direct disobedience of orders ; and no 
subsequent military operation of any 
length was underti^eu by any two of 
the marshals jointly, till the victories 
of Wellington forced them into one 
still disunited mass after the battle of 
Salamanca. Soult remained in Anda- 
lusia living in regal magnificence on 
the banks of the Guadalquivir, and 
. deeply engaged in great designs for 
that province, from which he was only 
occasionally diverted by the progress 
of the British in Estremadura. Bes- 
si^res, openly condemning both the re- 
tention of Badajoz and the siege of 
Cadiz, found hii]^elf«8o occupied with 
the protection of the great communi- 
cation in the north, from the increas- 
ing vigour of the Biscay and Navarro 
guerillas, as to be able to lend only a 
casual aid to tlib army of Portugal;* 
while Marmont, at the head of that 
force, was immediately exposed to the 
attacks of Wellington, without any cor- 
dial support either from tho army of 
the centre in his rear, or the distant 
columns of Soult or Bessi5res on either 
flank. 

^ 14. When the English general assum- 
.ed the offensive, and the period of dis- 
aster began, the French commanders 

* “All the world is aware of the vicious 
■3'Btein of our opemtioos ; every ono sees that 
we are too mu& scatter^. Wo occupy too 
wide an extent of country : wo exhaust otir 
resources without profit and without neces- 
sity : we cling to dreams. Cadiz and Bada- 
joz will swallow up all our resources : Cadiz, 
because it will uot be taken ; Badajoz, bc- 
nuse it can only be supported by an army. 

only safe course would be to destroy 
the one^ and abandon, fifir the moment, nU 
thought of the other. We should concen- 
trate our forces ; retain certain points d'ap- 
for tho protection of our magazines and 
hospitals; andregardtwo-thirdsofSpoinas 
a vast battlo-floia, which a iifogle victory 
either secure to or wrest firom us, un- 

VOJU VL 


mutufdly laid the blame on each other. 
Joseph loudly accused them of selfish 
regard to their separate interests ; while 
Napoleon, who could ill brook reversea 
of any kind, thundered out his censure 
in such cutting terms from the Tuil- 
eries or Russia against them all, as made 
the greater number of them tender 
their resignations, and gave rise to a 
constant and rapid change of com- 
manders on the exposed frontier at the 
most critical period of tho war. Each 
marshal was solicitous chiefly for the 
protection of his own province, with 
the safety of which he was intrusted, 
and in which the foundations of hie 
fortune or his ruin were laid; and when 
the king applied to either for succour, 
the answer he got from Soult or Suchet 
Wiis, that he might come to Seville or 
Valencia, but that they could spare no 
aid to him. Wellington, on the other 
hand, though at the head of far infe- 
rior forces, like Frederick the Great 
when contending with the armies of 
Austria and Russia, commanded them 
all. Experience had taught him tho 
impracticability of any co-operation 
with the wretched armies of Spain; 
and, relying on his own British and 
Portuguese alone, he trusted, by unity 
of operation and tho superiority of a 
central position, to obtain advantages 
over forces, in number triple his own, 
but disseminated over an immense sur- 
face, and disjointed by separate inter- 
ests and variety of directiori.+ 

15. (V.) But beyond all doubt, the 
most powerful ally which Wellington 
had in the prosecution of his openitions 
against the French generals in the Pei> 

til we ebange our whole system, andserioufr* 
ly BOt about pacifying and conquering the 
country. Wo have not a man on tho coast, 
from liousillon to Barcelona; VolcucLaistiie 
centre of nil tho iiisurgouts of the north and 
centre, and BtlU we ore besicglug Cadiz." — 
Bebsieass to Bertiiier, 6th June 1811; 
Belmas, Appemlix, Ro. 73, vol. i. 

These views wore highly displeasing to 
Napoleon, who a few mouths after supersed- 
ed Bessidres in tho command of tho army of 
tho north; btit they were far sounder than 
the Emperor’s own, Ad he lost the Pen- 
insula 1^ uot adopting and adhering to 
them. 

t See PUcesJust. in Belmas, Joumawt 4u 
Si^fes, I. 530-667. 
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insula, was to be found in the oppres- 
idve manner in which they , were con- 
strained by NaTOleon to cany on the 
war, and the incredible excesses of 
cruelty to which they had recourse to 
maint^ their soldiers, and repress the 
hostility which the exactions, every- 
where going forward, had excited in 
all the provinces. 'When it is recol- 
lected, indeed, that nearly four hundred 
thousand French soldiers were perman- 
ently quartered on . the Spanish terri- 
tory, and had been so now for three 
years; that during the whole of that 
time this immense body had been paid, 
fed, clothed, and lodged chiefly at the 
expense of the conquered districts, who 
had already been exhausted by the 
contributions of their own troops and 
guerillas, and devastated by all the 
horrors of war during four successive 
campaigns ; it becomes rather a matter 
of astonishment how they contrived to 
extract anything at all in the end from 
a country so long exposed to such de- 
vastations, than that their rapine could 
be levied only by the last atrocities of 
military execution. As it was, how- 
ever, the systematic rigour and cruelty 
with which they enforced their exac- 
tions, were as vmparalleled in modern 
warfare as their enormous amount w.*is 
unexampled. It has been already 
noticed that, by his own admission, 
Suchet, whose civil administration was 
incomparably the least oppressive of 
that of any of the French generals in 
the Peninsula, contrived to extract 
eight millions of francs annually from 
the war-wasted province of Aragon, or 
more than double what it had yielded 
in the most flourishing days of the 
monarchy, \ante, Chap. lxv. § 56], and 
that two millions sterling wero at once 
levied from the small province of Val- 
encia on its conquest. Judging of the 
comparative weight of his requisitions 
and those made by others, from the 
flourishing aspect and general submis- 
sion of his province compared with the 
ravaged features and fierce resistance 
whiw were Sveiyti^here else exhibited, 
we may safely conclude that his exac- 
tions were not to half the amount of 
those which* were elsewhere experi- 
enced.- It was this oppressive system 


[CHAP. LXVI, 

of military contributions, thus adopted 
by the French commanden^ and inva- ' 
riably wsted upon from the vety out- 
set of the revolutionaxy war, and dot* 
the passing devastations of the soldiers^ 
that was the principal evil which pro- 
voked so universal a spirit of hostility 
to their government. 

16. The English soldiers at times 
plundered just as much as their oppon- 
ents, and perhaps, from their habits 
of intoxication, and the inferior class 
in society from which they were drawn, 
they were on such occasions more 
brutal in their disorders than the 
French. But there was one difference 
between the two, and it was a vital one 
to the inhabitants of the conquered 
countries. The English plunder was 
merely the unauthorised work of the 
common men, and was invariably re- ' 
pressed by the officers when order was 
restored; the whole supplies for tho 
troops being paid with penect regular- 
ity from the public funds of govern- 
ment. Whereas*theiFrench exactions 
were the result of a systematic method 
of providing for their armies, enjoined 
by express command upon all the im- 
perial generals, andformingthe ground- 
work of .the whole iflilitary policy of 
Napoleon. In the case of the former, 
when discipline was restored, all mili- 
tary oppression ceased, and the pre- 
sence of the army was felt only in the 
quickened sale for every species of 
produce which the inhabitants enjoyed, 
and the immense circulation of money 
which took place: in that of the lat- 
ter, the more thoroughly that mili- 
tary subordination was established, the 
greater was the misery which prevailed 
around the soldieris cantonments, from 
the greater perfection which the sys- 
tem of methodical robbeiy had attain- 
ed. And this difference appeared in 
the clearest manner when they respec- 
tively quitted the countries wmeh &ey 
had long occupied. When Soult aban- 
doned Andalusia, of which he had en- 
joyed the whole resources for three 
years, such was the universal destitu- 
tion which prevailed, thoqgh the coun- 
try was the richest in Spaid« and had 
not seen any serious invasion during 
that time, that the fVenrii armies 
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the south, the centre, and Fortu^l, 
had received no for one, the civil 
aerrants, none for two years; whereas 
the wealth which had been poured into 
Portugal by the British army, during 
the same period, was so enormous, that 
it had far more than counterbalanced 
idl the devastations of Massena's inva- 
sion, and all the sacrifices of the long- 
protracted contest.* 

17. But, oppressive as were the exac- 
tions of the French armies, the severity 
of the military executions by which 
they were levied, and the infamous 
•cruelty of the imperialdecrees by which 
it was attempted to*suppress the insur- 
Tections to which they gave rise, were 
still more instrumental in producing 
the general and increasing hostility to 
their authority which characterised the 
later years of the war. Not only did 
Soult in Andalusia issue and aot upon 
H proclamation, directing “ no quarter 
to be given to any of the S])anish 
armies or armed J)ands, and all the 
villages where^any resistance was at- 
tempted, to be delivered to the flames,” 
lafite. Chap. Lxv. § 49], but Augcrcau, 
in Catalonia, announced ** that every 
man taken with arms in his hands 
should be hung, without any form of 
process, by the highway ; every house 
from which resistance was made should 
be burned, and every inhabitant in it 
put to the sword;” and Bcssii^rca in 
the north issued and enforced decrees 
unparalleled, it is to be hoped, in mo- 
dem warfare, for the cold-blooded atro- 
•city in which they are conceived. By 
the fli'st of these it is declared, that 
** the clergy, alcaldes, curds, and justices ’ 
of every village, shall be responsible 
for the exact payment of the contribu- 
tions, and the furnishing the whole 
requisitions ordered by the military 
* ** The French discipline is founded upon 
tho strength of the tyranny of tho govern- 
ment operating upon an army, the majority 
of whom are sober, well disposed, amonablo 
to order, and in some degree educated. They 
live by tlie aut/iorited and remUated plunder 
■of the country, if any should remain ; they 
enflbr labour, hardships, and privations every 
day ; they draw no money fh>m France, and 
go on wTthout pay, provisions, money, or 
^ything; but they lose, in consequence, 
half army in every campaign.' -Well- 

mncoir fo Loan Wkllbslsy, January 2G, 
1811 ; Guswood, vii. 188. 


authorities. Every, village which ehaU 
not immediately execute the orders 
which it has received, or furnish the 
supplies demanded, shall be delivered 
over to military execution ; and every 
individual convicted of stimulating the 
people to wlthstaud or delay obedi- 
ence to the French orders for supplies 
and requisitions, shall be forthwith 
delivered over to a military commis- 
sion.” 

18. By the second decree, still more 
infamous, it was announced, that 
fathers, imihers, hrothers, sisters, chil- 
dren, and nephews of all individuals who 
have quitted their domiciles, and do 
not inhabit the villages occupied by 
the French, shall be held responsible 
in their persom and effects, for all acts 
of violence committed by the insur- 
gents ; that if any inhabitant is carried 
off from his domicile, three of the near- 
est relations of some brigand shall be 
arrested as hostages, and shot if the 
individual is put to death ; that every 
person who shall be absent eight days 
without permission shall be considered 
as a brigand, and his relations proceed- 
ed against in terms of this decree; 
that every person not provided with a 
carte de surete shall bo immediately 
sent to prison ; every one found cor- 
responding with the insurgents put to 
death; and every one writing to the 
inhabitants of a country occupied by 
them, sentenced to ten years* imprison- 
ment.” It was reserved for the armies 
of a power which began tho contest 
with the cry of war to tho palace and 
peace to tho cottage, and which pro- 
fessed tho most unbounded philan- 
thropy, especially towards the poor, to 
push, in tho nineteenth centuiy, the 
responsibility for alleged transgressions 
beyond the utmost limits assigned to 
them by the jealous tyranny of impe- 
rial Rome ; and to denounce the pun- 
ishments proclaimed, as a penalty not 
against subjects revolting against their 
acknowledged sovereign, but against 
foreign citizens siriving for the inde- 
pendence of their country, and dis- 
charging what they had themselves a 
thousand times justly styled the most 
sacred of human duties. 

19. AVhen such were the principlea 
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of wBTi not caauidly acted on by un- 
goTemable troops in a moment of fury, 
but delibebstely announced and me- 
thodically enforced by the imperial 
marshals for years together, it is not 
Buiprising that an uncontrollable thirst 
for revenge should have seized a large 
portion of the Spanish nation. Such, 
accordingly, was the case from the 
moment that the decrees establish- 
ing the military governments were is- 
sued in February 1810. The excessive 
rigour with which the contributions 
were everywhere levied, and the crush- 
ing weight with which they fell upon 
the peasantry, filled the guerilla ranks, 
as well from the bereavements which 
they occasioned, as the destitution 
which they produced. They brought 
the bitterness of conquest home to 
every cottage in the kingdom; they 
drove the iron into the soul of the na- 
tion. Revenge, that ** wild species of 
justice,** gained possession of every 
heart. If you inquired into the pri- 
vate history of the members of any of 
the guerilla bands, it uniformly re- 
counted some tale of suffering. One 
had had his father murdered by the 
French soldiers at the threshold of his 
home ; another had seen his wife vio- 
lated and massacred, or his children 
butchered before his eyes ; a third 
had lost both his sons in the war ; a 
fourth, burnt out of house and home, 
had joined the bands in the mountains 
as the only means either of gaining a 
livelihood or wreaking vengeance. All 
in one way or other had been driven 
by Buffering to forget every other feel- 
ing but the remembrance of their woes, 
and the determination to revenge them. 

* ** It is time to take a decided part The 
army of the north is composed, it is true, of 
forty-four thousand men ; but if you unite 
twenty thousand together, nil communica- 
tion ceases, and the insurrection makes great 
progress. The coast will soon be lost as far 
as Bilbao. We are destitute of everything ; 
it is wi^ the greatest difficulty wo can live 
ftom day to d». The spirit or the country 
la frightftil. The journey of King Joseph to 
FSrIa— the retreat froib' Portugal— the eva- 
cuation of the oountiy as £sr as Salamanca— 
have elevated their minds to a degree I can- 
not express. The bands enlarge and recruit 
daily at a)l polnta.**— Mabshal Bessibres 
to BxRnuBB, June 6ii 1811 ; Belmas, i. fi60. 

t ** Navarre,” said ICina, in the preamble 


Incredible were the obataoles which 
this state of thin^ threw in the way 
of the French ariny ; vain tiie attempt • 
by severity to extinguish a spirit which 
found in the excesses of that very sever- 
ity the principal cause of its increase. 
Already in June 1811, kfarshal Bes- 
si^res had bitterly experienced the 
woeful effect of the sanguinary policy 
which he had pursued.* So formid- 
able did this insurrection become in 
the course of 1812, that it engaged, as 
will appear in the sequel, the anxious 
attention both of Napoleon and his 
generals, and by degrees absorbed near- 
ly the whole army of the north, seven- 
ty thousand strong, in a murderous 
and inglorious partisan warfare. Mina 
retaliated in Navarre by a counter- 
proclamation, in which, in an equally 
sanguinary but more excusable spirit, 
because it was in self-defence only, he 
declared that no quarter should be 
given to the French troops.+ 

20. In the mi^st of this terrible 
warfare, it was with tlie utmost diffi- 
culty that the main line of communi- 
cation from Madrid to Bayonne could 
be kept open. Fifty thousand men 
were required to guar£ it, and, inde- 
pendent of the great fortresses of Pam- 
peluna and San Sebastian, and the fort 
of Burgos, nineteen fortified posts or 
blockhouses, each garrisoned by three 
or four hundred men, were erected on 
the line from the Bidassoa to the capi- 
tal ; eleven on the more circuitous 
route by Valladolid, Segovia^ and the 
Guadarrama ; fifteen on the road from 
Valladolid to Saragossa; eight from 
Valladolid to Santander; and so on 
through the whole kingdom. Thus 

of this proclamation, ** is covered with deso- 
lation ; cverywliere tears are shed for the 
loss of the dearest friends ; the fiither-sees 
the body of his son hanging for having had 
the heroism to defend his country : the son 
witnesses with despair his fother sinking un- 
der the horrors of a prison, for no other rea- 
son than that he is me pamt of a hero who 
has fought for his native land. The mayoiL 
the nomos, the priests, have been all roinea 
or conducted in captivity into Fraaoe. AU 
our efforts to inbuduce a more humana 
system of warfiire^ by showing generosity to 
our captives^ have proved numtory : tnere 
remains only the duty of reteliatiun.'*— Pre* 
clanuUion 6y Espoz v Nika, December H 
1811; Bhjcas, i. 594. 
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Spain WM overspread by a vaat iron ism, had not at that period been ooun* 
nety 'Oonstructed at an enormous ez* ter-baknoed in the dominions of the 
pense^ and upheld by an incredible house of Braganza, by the feverish and 
expenditure of men and treasure. But sometimes almost supernatural energy 
though it was sufficient, except in the which, in a democratic convulsion, 
mountain districts, to chain the in- springs from the temporary ascendant 
habitants and prevent any serious in- of poverty, and the unrestrained ca- 
surrectiou, yet it absorbed a large pro- reer of passion. Portugal had lojt its 
poHion of toe French troops, and was monareli and regular government ; its 
attended with a great and ceaseless rulers owed their election in a great 
consumption of life to the invaders ; degree to popular choice, and the couu- 
80 that Wellington did not over-esti- try was in the most violent state of 
mate its importance when, in Decern- general excitement. But the convul- 
ber 1811, he wrote to Lord Liverpool : sion, as Wellington often observed, 
** The people of the countiy ore still was anti-Qallican, not democratic; 
disposed to resist whenever they see a the old influences still pervaded every 
prospect of advantage. Buonaparte is department of the administration ; and 
yet faz* from having effected the con- that fearful vigour was awanting which 
quest even of that part- of the Penin- invariably appears when uncontrolled 
sula of which he has militaiy posses- power is for the firat time vested in 
sion ; and, in truth, the devastation the masses, and the people enjoy the 
which attends the progress of our ene- (hingerous prerogative of laying im- 
mies* arms, and is the consequence of positions on property, from the oper- 
their continuance in any part of the ation of which they are, from their 
country, is our he8t;(riem, and will in poverty, entirely exempted. Hence 
end bring the contest to a emclur the goveinment and whole odministra- 
sUm'* tion were corrupt and imbecile, to a 

21. But if such were the difficulties degree which appears almost incon- 

—arising partly from the nature of the ceivable to those who have either ex- 
country whick was the seat of war, perienced the permanent vigour of 
partly from the absurd distribution of monarchical, or the transient energy of 
power in the Peninsula by Napoleon, democratic states. So inveterate were 
and partly from the oppressive and abuses in every department, that the 
exterminating mode of conducting war people could not conceive any adminis- 
which the Revolution had established tnition without them ; and when the 
— with which the French generals had soldiers enrolled under British com- 
to contend, Wellington on his part did mand received the full i>ay promised 
not recline In a bed of roses. The ob- them, their astonishment knew no 
Stacies which thwarted his operations, bounds, they having never, under their 
though arising from different causes, native officers, known what it was to 
were nearly as great ns those with have less than one-half or two-thirds 
which his antagonists had to strive; absorbed by the peculation of those 
and it is hard to say whether an im- through whosehands the money passed, 
partial survey of their relative situa- 23. Had Wellington possessed the 
tioz^ does not leave his superiority as same unlimited power in the civil as 
greats as if his vast inferiority of force he did in the militaiy affairs of Portu- 
ond unbroken career of victories were gal, these abuses would speedily have 
alone considered. been corrected; but, unfortunately, 

22. The first and most important this was very far indeed from being 
circumstance which constantly thwart- the case. His direct authority ex- 
ed all the English general’s efforts for tended only to tW) comniaud of the 
the deliverance of the Peninsula, was armies ; and although his influence 
the loi^gestablished and incurable cor- was, doubtless, considerable with the 

, niption of every part of the Portuguese regency at Lisbon, and he was most 

l^lftdiniiiistration. This deplorable evil, ably seconded by the British ambas* 
the sad bequest of ages of despot- sador there, the Honourable Charles 
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Stuart/ yetluB efforts to effect an ameli- 
oration in the public setrice^ and com- 
municate the requisite vigour to the ad- 
ministration^wereperpetually thwarted 
by the inability of its members to com- 
prehend his views; the extraordinai^ 
diffi^ty of reforming, amidst the din 
of external war, long- established do- 
mestic abuses; and the constant dread 
‘which the regency had of interfering 
witb existing emoluments, or adopting 
any measures of compulsion against 
inferior functionaries and magistrates, 
lest they should endanger their own 
popularity. Their nervousness on this 
last head was such as to render gov- 
ernment perfectly powerless, either in 
enforcing the laws or drawing forth 
the resources of the country; and all 
' the remonstrances of Wellington were 
unable to make them oven adventure 
upon the veiy first duty of executive 
administration, that of making infe- 
rior officers do their duty. The con- 
sequence was, that though the taxes 
were very heavy, they were most ir- 
re^larly collected, and the rich and 
privileged classes discovered a thou- 
sand ways of evading them. Ample 
levies of men were voted ; but no 
adequate measures were ever taken to 
bring forth the soldiers, or send them 
bock if they had left their coloum. 

24. The array in the field was sel- 
dom more than half the number for 

* Afterwards Lord Stuart do Botlisay, the 
British ambassador at St Petersburg. 

t **Tho unfortunate governments in the 
Peninsula hod been reduced to such a state 
of decrepitude, that there was uo authority 
in Spain or Portugal, beforo the French in- 
vasion. Tho French invasion did not im- 
prove this stato of things ; and, since that 
event, no crime that I know of has been pun- 
iidiod in either, excepting that of being a 
French partisan. Those malversations in of- 
fice— those neglects of dnty— that disobedi- 
ence of orders— that inattention to regula- 
tion, which tend to defeat all plans for mili- 
tary operation, and ruin a state that is involv- 
ed in war more thou all the plots of French 
partisans, are passed unnoticed, notwith- 
standing the' numerous oomplainta which 
Jlarsh^ Boresford anc^I have mode. The 
cause of all this is the mistaken principle 
. on which the government have proceeded. 
Tb^ suppose best foundation for their 
])Oweri8a low vulgar popularity, of which 
the evidence is the shouting of the mob at 
Lisbon, and thoir regular attendance at their 
levees ; and to obtain this bubble, they have 


whom pay was drawn ; clothing, am* 
munition, provisioi^ stores of all 
sorts, were constantly wanting for the 
troo|M; the means of transpM wero 
rarely provided for them, arid never 
in time; and even the English subsidy 
for the support of thirty thousand 
men, which was regularly advanced,, 
was so much diverted to other objects, 
that the pay of the men was almost 
always in arrear; and in April 1813, 
the army in the field had received no^ 
pay fur seven, the garrison troops for 
nine, the militia fur fifteen mouths. 
The consequence was, that Wellington 
was obliged to feed the Portuguese 
troops from the British magazines; 
and this, in its turn, impoverished the 
resources and paralysed the efforts of 
the British army.i* Had these evils 
occurred in the French armies, their 
generals would speedily have applied a 
remedy by taking the supplies wanted 
by force, and sending the owners to 
the regency for payment ; but such a 
proceeding would have been altogether 
repugnant to the English mode of car- 
rying on war. It was abhorrent to the 
nature of Wellington, and the prin- 
ciples on which he was ionducting tho 
contest; and, if adopted, he was well 
aware it would have purchased present 
relief by tho sacrifice of all the grounds 
on which he hoped for ultimate suc- 
cess. Thus the evils contin ued through 

neglected tho essential duty oLmakiog in- 
ferior functionaries do thoir dH^, which, if 
done, would ero this have saved both coun- 
tries. On the same principle, they will not 
regulate their finances, because it inteiferea 
with some man's job. They will not lay on 
new taxes ; because none who do so arc over 
favourites witli the mob. They have a gene- 
i-al income-tax of ten and twenty per cent; 
but uo ono has yet paid a hundr^th part of 
what ho ought to have done. Thcuoe^ from 
want of money, they can pay nobody, ^ho 
hire of mules and carts is never paid ; the 
horses die, and the people desert ; the com- 
missaries have uo money to buy provisions, 
or provide tho means of transport ; and 
thence tho troops ore constantiy auflm&g : 
and, os I will not allow pillm, every ddpArb' 
ment of the service is paramied. In oonae- 
quence, 1 have been obliged to inenporata: 
the Portuguese troops with the Enid^rii^l* 
sions, and both are iKiid firom one mlUtery 
chest ; .but the evil exists Ui its AiU sritsnt 
j with the detached ooips and 
Wx(.LiKOTox to CdLONEL GoxDOir, litth Jrin» 
1811 ; Ounwooo, viii, (I, 7. 
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Oie whole campaigiu. Bemonatraaoe 
and lej^entation ^ere the sole reme- 
• dies imied on; the whole of this gi- 
gantio oiTil conflict in his rear fell on 
the English general, as always ensues 
in such cases; and not unfrequently 
he was eng^ed in presence of the ene- 
my, and within sight of their videttes, 
in lengthened yet vain memoirs on the 
most complicated details of Portuguese 
civil administration. 

26. The next circumstance which 
paralysed on repeated occasions the 
operations of the English general, and 
this often at the most.critical moments, 
was the wretched condition and total 
destitution of the Spanish armies, and 
the pride and obstinacy which render- 
ed their generals unreasonably jealous 
of foreign interference, and equally 
averse to and incapable of any joint 
measures by which a material or dur- 
able benefit to the common cause 
cotild be obtained. Such, indeed, were 
the inefficiency and, destitution of the 
Spanish forces, that it was soon dis- 
covered that their presence was a bur- 
den rather than an advantage to the 
Anglo-Portuguese troops, by bringing 
into the field ft host of useless assist- 
ants, who were incapable of render- 
ing any effectual service in the field 
against the enemy, and who yet de- 
voured all the resources by which the 
war could be maintained. So great were 
these evils found to be that, after the 
experienoMlpf the Talavera campaign, 
WellingtdBzormed the resolution, from 
which he never afterwards deviated, of 
engaging in no joint undertaking what- 
ever with the Castilian armies; but, 
trusting to them merely for distant 
diversions, determined to rely upon 
his own British and Portuguese forces 
alone for any operations in the front 
of the conflict. In fact, after the battles 
of Ocana and the Tonnes, in the close 
of 1809, [ante, Chap. lxii. §§ 69, 63], 
no Spanish force worthy of the name 
of an arm^ existed within the sphere 
of the British operations; and on the 
only sab8(^ueut occasion on which 
necwttifcy conipriled a junction of the 
British and Spanish in the field— at 
Albttera, in .1811 — the former only 
escaped a bloody dtfeat, induced by 


the obstinacy and introctabili^ of the 
Spanish generals, and the unwieldy 
character of their troops, by the sur* 
passing vftlour of the English soldiers, 
and the shedding of torrents of Enfl- 
lish blood.* ^ 

26. At a subsequent period of the 
war, the lustre of Wellington’s ''vic- 
tories, and the universal voice of all 
men of sense in the Peninsula, which 
loudly demanded that he should be put 
at the head of the whole military oper- 
ations, compelled the Cadiz govern- 
ment, much against their will, to ap- 
point him generalissimo of all the 
armies; and the increased vigour and 
efficiency which, in spite of every diffi- 
culty, he speedily communicated to 
them, clearly demonstrated of what 
benefit it would have been to the com- 
mon cause if he had been earUer ele- 
vated to the supreme command. But 
at the stage of the contest we are at 
present engaged with, he was not only 
thwarted by the frequent jealousy of 
the Spanish generals, one of whom, 
Ballasteros, was so mortified at his ap- 
pointment, that ho resigned his com- 
mand in disgust, and well-nigh occa- 
sioned the loss of the whole fruits of 
the battle of Salamanca; but he found 
his influence and usefulness interru^- 
ed by treason and disloyalty in we 
seat of government itself. So fiercely, 
indeed, had thq passions of democracy 
now begun to bum at Cadiz, that, in 
their animosity at the orderly spirit of 
aristocratic rule in England, the re- 

* " Your excellency may depend upon the 
truth of what 1 have repeatedly had the hon- 
our of stating to you in conversation, that 
until the Spainsh armics^sball possess 

UVI LUK.O, UllU at u 111 BUUU Ift luauuvi 

that casual or trifllug difficulties will not im- 
pede their operations ; and until the troops 
are disciplined, as all other troops aro which 
are to meet an enemy in tho field, it is useless 
to tiiiuk of plans of co-operation between this 
army and those of Spain, which must be 
founded on tho active offensive operations of 
all parts of the armies of all the throe imtlons, 
1 should deceive myself and you, and tho gov- 
ernments of both nations, if I wore to en- 
courage such a notion ; and if 1 were to un- 
dertake the execution of such a plan, 1 should 
ride the loss of my army for no object 
ever.**— W ellikoton to Castakos^ 24th July 
1811 ; Gubwooo, ^’iii. 138. 
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publican leaden foigot tbe urhole evils 
and wrongs of French invasion; and, 
at a period when the deliverance of 
the Peninsula was no longer hopeless, 
but reasonable grounds for exfiecting 
it had arisen from the heroic efforts of 
the English troops, and the approach- 
ing hostility of the northern powers, a 
aecret negotiation was going on be- 
tween Joseph and a considerable pro- 
portion of the Cortes, for the delivery 
^ Cadiz to the French troops, and the 
submission of the whole Peninsula to 
the imperial government. They were 
willing to concede everything, and ac- 
hnowledge the Napoleon dynasty, pro- 
vided the democratic constitution of 
1812 was recognised. 

27. This conspiracy, suspected at 
the time, and since fully demonstrated 
by the documents which have been 
brought to light, soon made its effects 
eipparent from the undisguised hostil- 
ity which the Cortes manifested to- 
wards Wellington and the English 
army: the occasional excesses of the 
aoldiers were magnified by the voice of 
malignity ; their services were forgot- 
ten, their great deeds traduced; the 
•contagion had reached some of the 
genex^s of the armies, who were pre- 
pared to pass over with their troops to 
the enemy ; and nothing but the un- 
broken series of Wellington’s victories, 
and the loud voice of fame which 
heralded his exploits, prevented the 
government of the Cortes, on the eve 
of the deliverance of their couhtry 
from the hands of the spoiler, from 
blasting all the glories of the contest 
which it had so heroically maintained, 
by uncalled-for submission and shame- 
less treachery at its termination. Many 
persons in the Cortes held secret inter- 
<x)urse with Joseph, with a view of ac- 
knowledging his dynasty, on condition 
that he would accede to the general 
policy of the Cortes in civil govem- 
mentl Early in 1813, the Conde de 
Mmitejo, then a gener^ in Elio’s army 
of Murcia, had secretly made proposi- 
tions to pass over, with the forces under 
his command, to King Joseph: and soon 
afterwards the whole army of the Duke 
del Parque, which had advanced to La | 
Mancha, made offers of the same na- 1 


ture. They were actually in n^otia- 
tion with Joseph, , when the Emperor's 
orders obliged the French army to 
abandon Madrid and take up the line 
of the Ebro. 

28. The last circumstance which, 
throughout his whole career, impeded 
the operations of Wellington, and had 
often well-nigh snatched victory from 
his hand when almost within his grasp, 
was the extraordinary difficulty which 
the English government experienced, 
especially in 1811, in procuring sup- 
plies of provisions and money for his 
army, and the very limited amount of 
reinforcements in troops which the 
circumstances of the British empire, 
or the apprehensions of ministers, al- 
lowed them to send to his support. 
The circumstances have been already 
fully detailed* which had at that 
juncture, to an unprecedented degree, 
reduced the resources of the empire. 
It was, in truth, the crisis of the war. 
Both England and France were, suffer- 
ing immensely from their mutual 
blockade; and the contest seemed re- 
duced to the question who should 
starve first. At such a time the clos- 
ing of the American harbours and the 
vast markets of the United States to 
the productions of British industxv, 
added to the calamity of an unusually 
bad harvest, which required nearly 
five millions sterling to be sent out of 
the country for the purchase of sub- 
sistence, not only rendere^l^ almost 
an impossibility for the government 
to send to Portugal either specie or 
provisions, but made it a matter of ex- 
traordinary difficulty for the Eng^h 
general to obtain from any quarter 
supplies for his army. 

29. His correspondence, accordingly, 
during the whole of his campaigns, 
but especially iu the ye4ir8 1810 and 
1811, is filled with accounts of the 
difficulties which he experienced in 
getting provisions and the means of 
transport, and the backwardness of 
government in making the requisite 
remittances ; and not unf^uently, in 
the bitterness of his heart at finding 
his best-laid schemes rendered abortive 

*Atae, Chap. lxzv. fS 112, 120; aodChai^ 
LXV. 118, 114. 
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by tbe want of perhaps an inconsider- 1 port and encouragement from the min- 
able sum in read^ money, or a few < isters, without excepting Mr Peroevalt 
stores in siege equipage, sharp com- " than whom a more honest, zealous, 
plaints escaped him at the incapacity and able minister never served the 
of the administration, which, engrossed King.** 

with its parliamentary contests, left 80. In truth, however, the corn- 
undone the weightier matters of the plaints of Wellington were not alto- 
war.* But in cooler moments, and on gether unfounded ; and there can be 
a just retrospect of the extraordinary no doubt that his confidential letters 
difficulties with which goveniment, as to Mr Stuai't, the English ambassador 
well as himself, had to struggle at that at Lisbon, written at the time, must 
crisis, the candour of Wellington’s iia- be regarded by history os documents 
ture modified the censure which the on which more reliance should be 


anxiety of the moment had called 
forth: he admitted that it was the 
want of money, that is, of specie, which 
was felt during the war ; but that com- 
modity, from the effect of the Bank 
restriction, was then exceedingly scarce 
in England, and frequently could not 
be procured at all ; and that he had uni- 
formly received the most cordial sup- 

* The gfreater part of these complaints will 
be found quoted in Napier's Peninsular War, 
V. 52-64 : Counter Remarks, infra : and they 
Are soattered through all Ourwood's Corre- 
spondence. 

As a specinsen, the fallowing extracts may 
be given ‘.’—April 20, 1810.— “The Ministiy are 
as much tdarmedasthe public, or as the Op- 
position pretcnij to be : the state of public 
opinion is very unfavourable to the war ; and 
the general opinion is, that I am inclined to 
fight a desperate battle which is to answer 
no purpose. Their private letters are in some 
degree at variance with their public instruc- 
tions ; and they throw upon me the whole 
responsibility of bringing away the army in 
safety, after staying in tlie Peninsula till it 
becomes necess.ary to evacuate it. But it 
will not oi^er, in these times, to receive 
private hints and opinions from ministers ; 
whici', if attended to, would lead to an act 
directly contrary to the spirit, and even tho 
letter of the public instructions. " June 
1810.— “This letter will show you the diffi- 
culties under which we labour for w’aut of 
provisions, and of money to buy them. The 
miserable and pitiful want of money prevents 
me ftnm doing many things which might and 
ought to be done for the aafety of tho coun- 
try— yet, if anything fails, 1 shall not be for- 
fi^ven.** Jkcember 22, 1810.—“ It is useless to 
expect mors money from England, ns the 
desire of economy has overcome even tlio 
fears of ministers, and they have gone so 
far as to send home the transports, in oidcr 
to save money.*' /uly 26, 1811.— “The sol- 
diers in the hospitals die because the govern- 
ment have not money to pay for the hcnspital 
aeeeasaries ; and it is really disgusting to re- 
fUct' upon the distresses occasioned by the 
uumntaUo want of fiinds to support the 
machine we have put in motion." Thcreare 
a great many letters to the same effect. 


placed than subsequent general recol- 
lection, at the distance of five-and- 
twenty yeare, when the difficulty was 
over, and unequalled success had gilded 
the retrospect of the ptist with perhaps 
unfaithful colours. Even at the mo- 
ment, however, when tho contest was 
going on, Wellington expressed to Mr 
Stuart his strong sense of the extra- 
ordinary efforts which the British gov- 
ernment was making to supply the 
wants of the army, as well as the dis- 
creditable manner in which they were 
impeded by the selfishness of the Por- 
tuguese administration. '*Tho Por- 
tuguese government,” says he, ** ought 
to be aware of the difficulties in which 
Great Britain is involved in oi*der to 
procure, not money’s worth, hut money 
— specie — to maintain the contest, of 
which the jjrohable want alone renders 
the result doubtful. In order to avoid 
this want, they are mnldny the most 
giyantic efforts, at an enormous ex- 
pense, to send to this country every 
article that an army can require, in 
hopes to save the demand for, and ex- 
penditure of specie, in the purchase of 
these ariicles in the country ; and yet 
the Poriuguese government, instead of 
seconding their laudable efforts, set 
themselves against them.” Although, 
therefore, ho was often most grievously 
hampered by the want of gold and sil- 
ver coin, and driven to every imagin- 
able resource to procure supplies, by 
his own exertions, for his army, yet 
his difficulties zrose from other and 
more general causes than any want of 
zealous co-operation on the jxurt of tho 
English government ; and, without en- 
tirely exculpating them from blame ia 
allowing their attention to he mors 
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etigrossed by tbeir parliamentary strug- 
gles than Peninsular contest, it 
may safely be affirmed that these 
causes were the following : — 

51. Though the contest had now 
continued nearly eighteen years, the 
English government were still, thanks 
to our insular situation and invincible 
navy, mere novices in the ai^t of mili- 
tary warfare; and the subordinate 
functionaries in every department re- 
quired literally to be taught their 
several duties in the presence of the 
enemy. There is nothing surprising 
in this ; it is the natural result of the 
peculiar circumstances, unassailable 
power, nautical habits, popular gov- 
ernment, and commercial character of 
the English people. Though naturally 
brave, and always fond of military re- 
nown, they are the reverse of warlike 
in their ordinary habits. Naval su- 
premacy has long since made them 
trust to their wooden walls for de- 
fence ; commercial opulence opened 
more attractive pursuits than the bar- 
ren heritage of the sword. In peace 
they invariably relax the sinews of 
war : no amount of experience can per- 
suade them to take any antecedent 
measures either to avert disaster or to 
insure success : they constantly expect 
that, without the least previous pre- 
paration, and with greatly inferior 
numbers, their armies, newly raised, 
uniustructed, and inexperienced, arc 
to vanquish their enemies in every en- 
counter. And the extraordiuaty v^our 
of the Anglo-Saxon race has so often in 
pitched battles more than compensated 
every other disadvantage, that the re- 
sult seems almost to justify the antici- 
pation. 

32. But though in a regular fight 


less sturdy antagonist, in the field ; but. 
it will prove no matqhfor him in march- 
ing, retreating, finding provision^ or 
enduring the long-continued fatigues 
of a campaign. 'Hie same array which 

of the battle ^field,^may inglori^ly 
melt away amidst the accumulated 
horrors of ill-arranged hospitals ; the 
courage which can mount the deadly 
breach, may be rendered wholly un- 
availing by the bluntnesB of intrench- 
ing tools, or the shortness of scaling- 
ladders ; and the fruits of a mighty 
victory, capable of changing the fate of' 
the world, may be reft from the con- 
querors by the incapacity of commis- 
saries in bringing up supplies, or the 
remissnesstof government in furnish* 
ing a few pieces of heavy artillery. 
Wants of this sort were those which 
Wellington so often and bitterly ex- 
perienced ill the course of the Penin- 
sular campaign. Every person in the 
army, with a very fow exceptions, from 
the general to the drummer, was at 
first ignorant of a great paH of his 
most necessary duties ; and the com- 
mander-in-chief was obliged himself to 
attend to the minutest (fctails in every 
I department, under the penedty of see- 
ing his best-laid projects miscarry from 
the ignorance or incapacity of those to 
whom some subordinate duties had 
been committed. 

33. Every one who has been intrust- 
ed with the responsibility of directing 
new and inexperienced public servants 
in any department, must in the outset 
have encountered this difficulty. It 
may be conceived, then, with what 
weight it pressed on a general at the* 
_ head of an army taking the field for- 
! the first time, on any extended* scale, 


native bravery may often make amends i for a century, and filled with officers 
for the absence of military instruction and civil functionaries to whom ex- 
or matured preparation, it is otherwise perience was unknown, and on whose 
with the varied duties of a protracted theoretical instruction no pains what- 
campaign. Skill and experience on the ever had been bestowed. In the battle- 
part of all engaged in the vast enter- 1 field, or evolutions in presence of the 
prise are thei'e iudisptnsable ; and for | enemy, their native steadiness and 
th«r want no amount of talent in the j admirable discipline rendered them 
general, or of courage in the troops, i from the very outset adequate to any 
can afford any compensation. An ar- ; emergency ; but how smdl a portion 
my, if brtCve and well disciplined, may > of the life of a soldier do such events 
often vanquish a more experienced, | occupy, and how much does military” 
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suooeafli in the end depend upon other 
and lees daKsling qtudiiies> in which 
» long experience had rendered the 
pVenoh perfect proficients i The com- 
missariat was at first ignorant of its 
duties, and often failed in procuring 
supplies at the critical moment ; the 
health of the soldiers, especially those 
newly sent out, frequently suffered 
drea&ully; and the military hospitals, 
chaiged sometimes with twenty thou- 
sand sick at a time, fostered conta^on 
rather than cured disease the ine- 
briety of the soldiers amidst the wines 
of the south too often aggravated the 
tendency to malaria fever which arose 
fxum the death-bestrodden gales of Es- 
tremadura ; the engineers were able 
and instructed, but the troops were 
unskilled in the labour of the trenches, 
the working tools often insufficient, 
tlie mining chisels blunt and useless, 
and the battering ordnance worn out 
or inadequate ; and these obstacles, 
perpetually marring the general's ojiera- 
tions at the most vital moment, could 
only be overcome by shedding torrents 
of heroic blood. This universal igno- 
rance is not to ba wondered at: it 
ensues inevitafbly in a nation whose 
power has sui>erseded the necessity of 
militaiy experience^ and whose temper 
has discouraged the militaiy art. 

34. The ministry shared in the gene- 
ral deficiencies. Trained for the most 
part to civil professions, they were 
generally unfit to judge of military 
ariYingements; they yielded the man- 
agement of the war to professional men 
of old standing, frivolous habits, capa- 
city inferior to their own, and often 
immersed, from long inactivity, in a 
flood of insignificant details ; and the 
pressing concerns of parliament, with 
the general conduct of goverament, 
left them little leisure to acquire, when 
in harness, the information requisite 
for a vigorous and enlightened prose- 
cution of the cabinet duties connected 
with the militaiy department. Above 
nil, they were^ to an extent which now 

*liie total number of sick and wnunded 
vrbo passed through the military hospitals of 
Thrtugal, from 1808 to 1814, amounted to the 
onormous number of three hundrod and sixty 
thourad men.— Sia James M^Oregor^s Sv%-' 
denes tka HfmU nf COmiaoM. 


appears alm^t inconceivable, unawaiw 
of the vital importance of time in war.' 
They almost always attended in the 
end to the general’s requests; but 
they often did so at a period when the 
season for gaining the important effeota 
anticipated from them had passed : 
they generally combined operations so 
ns to favour his designs, but they not 
unfrequently marred these minor en- 
terprises by the in^pacity of the un- 
tried officers whom they placed in 
command, and whom couit favour or 
parliamentary influence had forced in- 
to these situations. 

35. It is in vain to ascribe these 
unhappy arrangements to the fault of 
any particular body of men then in- 
trusted with the reins of government; 
they obviously aroso from general 
causes, for they characterise equally 
the first years of every contest in Brit- 
ish history. Many a Byng has been 
morally executed for faults really owing 
to the constitution of his country: 
many a Burgoyno has capitulated, be- 
cause the means of salvation were not, 
through popular hccdlcssness, or tho 
universal parsimony, save in presence 
of danger, of popular assemblies, put 
into his hands. If foresight and wis- 
dom in previous preparation, com- 
mensurate to their vigour and reso- 
lution when warmed in the contest, 
had been given to democratic societies, 
the English people in modem, as the 
Roman in ancient times must long 
since have obtained the empire of the 
world. Instead, therefore, of ascribing 
peculiar blame to any one class in the 
British Islands for the manifold diffi- 
culties with which Wellington had to 
struggle in tho first years of tho con- 
test, let us regard them as the inevi- 
table consequence of previous neglect 
and long -con tinned security on the 
part of the whole empire ; and let this 
reflection only enhance our admiration 
of the hero whose resolution and saga- 
city prepared, and the army whoso 
bravciy and peraoverance secured, tho 
means of overcoming all these ob- 
stacles, and brought the British army 
in triumph to the walls of Paris. 

86. But on considering the com- 
parative weight of the difficulties with 
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vhioh the British and French generals 
had to contend in this memorable con- 
test, one observation applies to them 
all» eminentljr characteristic of the con- 
flicting principles on which it was con- 
ducted, and the antagonist powers 
which were there brought into opera- 
tion on the opposite sides. The French, 
by disregarding every consideration of 
justice or humanitjr, forcibly wrench- 
ing from the vanquished people their 
whole resources, and extnicting from 
their own countrymen, by the terrors 
of the conscription, all the physical 
force of sixty millions of subjects or 
allies, had obviously the advantage in 
the outset; and the chances were very 
great that, before the English could 
gain any solid footing in the Penin- 
sula, they would be driven from it by 
a concentration, from all quarters, of 
overwhelming forces. This, according- 
ly, was what had happened in all the 
previous campaigns of the British dur- 
ing the war; and it had been prevent- 
ed from again occurring only by the 
admirable foresight with which the 
position of Torres Vedras had been 
chosen and strengthened. 

37. But, on the other hand, when 
the first brunt of the imperial onset 
had been withstood, and the contest 
was reduced to a series of protracted 
campaigns, the balance became more 
'^even, and at length, by the natural re- 
action of mankind against oppression, 
inclined decisively in favour of the 
British general. The English method 
of procuring supplies by paying for 
them, though extremely costly, and 
far less productive at first than the 
FVench mode of taking possession of 
them by force, proved in the end the 
only one which could permanently be 
relied on, for it alone did not destroy 
in consumption the means of repro- 
duction. Ihe English system of pro- 
curing men for the aimy by voluntaiy 
enlistment, though inca|)able of pro- 
ducing the vast arrays which were mus- 
tered by the consolation round the 
imperial standuds, did not exhaust the 
population in the same degree, and 
permitted the British armies to be pro- 
gs^ssively increased to the close of the 
contest, while the French, in its latter 


stages, declined with fearful rapidity. 
The English prineij^e of protecting the 
inhabitants as far as it was possible, 
amidst the miseries of war, though in 
the beginning extremely burdensome, 
in comparison of the summaiy methods 
of spoliation and rapine invariably prac- 
tised by the French, proved in the long 
run the most expedient; for it alone 
conciliated the affections, and husband- 
ed the resources of the people, by 
whose aid or hostility the contest was 
to be determined. It is precisely the 
same in private life: the rapacity of 
the robber, and the prodigality of the 
spendthrift, often outshine in the out- 
set the unobtnisive efforts of laborious 
industry ; but mark the end of these 
things, an# it will be found, that in the 
long run honesty is the best policy, 
and that the fruits of rapine, or the 
gains of dishonesty, ultimately avail as 
little to the grandeur of nations as to 
the elevation of individuals. 

38. Having taken his determination 
to act on the offensive against the 
French in Spain, and to endeavour in 
the outset to recover the important for- 
tress of Badajoz, Wellington moved his 
headquarters in the middle of April to 
Estremadum, taking with him twelve 
thousand men to reinforce General 
Beresford, who had previously begun 
the Ciimpaign in that pravince, and 
had made himself master, after a few 
days’ siege, of Oliveuza, with its garri- 
son of four hundred men. Badajoz 
was immediately thei’eafter blockaded ; 
but the great floods of the Guadiana 
prevented any serious operations being 
commenced against it till the flrst.week 
of May, when, the communications 
across the river having been effected, 
the town was invested on both bank's. 
Soult no sooner heard of the enter- 
prise than he began to collect troops 
at Seville for its relief; and on riiis 
occasion, the deficiencies of the Eng- 
lish army, in all the knowledge and 
preparations requisite for a siege, were 
painfully conspicuous. All the zeal 
and ability of the engineer officers, and 
they were very great, could not com- 
pensate the wants of an army which 
had at that period no corps of sapipm 
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Hud miners in its ranks, nor a single 
private who knew ^ow to carry on ap- 
proaches under fire. A double atta^ 
was projected — one on the castle, and 
ano^r on the fort of St Christoval, 
and on the night of the 8th ground 
was broken at the distance of four 
hundred yards from the latter. A 
blight moon, however, enabled the 
enemy to keep up a destructive fire 
on the working parties. A vigorous 
sally two days afterwards was repuls- 
ed with loss; but the Allies, pursuing 
too for, were torn in flank by a dis- 
charge of grapeshot from the ram- 
parts, which in a few minutes struck 
down four hundred men ; and though 
the besiegers continued their opera- 
tions with great perseverance, the Are 
of St Christoval was so 'superior, that 
four out of five of the guns placed in 
the trenches were speedily dismounted. 
On the 12th, ground was broken before 
the castle, and a battery commenced 
against the Ute-de-ponJt; but before 
any progress could bo made in the 
operations, intelligence was received 
that Soult was approaching; and Bercs- 
ford instantly and wisely gave orders 
to discontinueqithe siege, and assemble 
all the forces in front to give battle. 

39. Having by great exertions col- 
lected all his disposable forces in and 
around Seville, this indefatigable mar- 
shal had set out on the IQth from that 
capital, and joining Latour Maubourg 
on the road, made his appearance at 
Villa Pranca and Almendralejo on the 
14th, having in four days cleared the 
defiles of the Sierra Moreua, and trans- 
ported his tiuops from the banks of 
the Guadalquivir to the streams which 
nourish the Guadiana. On the 15th 
he moved forward his advanced guard, 
occupying the heights in front of Al- 
BTJKBA,whereBeresford’s army was con- 
centrated. * The force which was here 
at the disposal of the English general 
was considerable in numerical amount; 
but in composition, with the exception 
of the British, it was very inferior to 
thehmnogeneons veterans of the French 
Wi s rAal . General Blake arrived from 
Gadus with nine thousand men early on 
tl^ morning of the 16th; Casianos, 
with three thousand, chiefly horse, was 


also at hand; and Don Carlos d'Es- 
paua’s men, who had still kept their 
ground -in the northern slopes of the 
Sierra Morena since the rout of Me- 
dellin, swelled the Spanish force to 
sixteen thousand men, of whom above 
two thousand were cavalry. The An- 
glo-Portuguese force, consisting of two 
divisions and Hamilton’s Portuguese 
brigade, numbered seven thousand 
British, and eight thousand Portuguese 
sabres and bayonets; so that the Al- 
lies, upon the whole, had in tho field 
thirty thousand men, of whom three 
thousand were horse, with thirty-eight 
guns; but of these the Eiiglisli and 
Portuguese alone could be considered 
as regular troops — the former only re- 
lied on for the decisive shock. Soult’s 
force was inferior in numerical amount, 
being only nineteen thousand infantry 
and four thousand cavnliy; but they 
were all veteran troops, whom Napo- 
leon justly termed “ the finest in Eu- 
rope,” and he had fifty guns admirably 
harnessed and served ; so that, in real 
military strength, his force was de- 
cidedly superior to that of his anta- 
gonist. 

40. Beresford, to whom Castanos, 
with a delicacy and forbearance very 
unusual at that period in the Spanish 
generals, had relinquished the com- 
mand of the allied army, had drawn 
up this motley array on the heights'^ 
lying to the north of the Albuera 
streamlet, with the right thrown back 
in a semicircle, so as to guard against 
his flank being turned in that quarter, 
where still higher eminences rose be- 
yond tho extremity of the line. The 
British divisions, commanded by Cole 
and Stewart, were in the centre, be- 
tween the two great roads leading from 
the village of Albuero to Badajoz and 
Valverde, where tho principal attack 
was anticipated: to the left of these 
stood Hamilton's Portugese ; while 
Alten, with his brave brigade of Ger- 
mans, occupied the village and bridge 
of Albuera, in ^vance of the centre 
of the whole line : the right was strong- 
ly occupied by the* Spaniards under 
Blake, whose position, on a line of 
heights, promised to render their un- 
wieldy bulk of some service in making 
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^od the iioBltion. The French army, 
accordiij^ to their usual custom, was 
arrayed In dense masses in the wood 
on the south of the Albuera stream, 
partly on the open ground in rear both 
•of the Albuera stream and Ferida rivu- 
let, and partly behind a wooded height 
in advance of the Ferida rivulet, but 
behind the Albuera stream, which ran 
along the foot of the heights on the 
■allied right. Soult, seeing that Ber- 
esford had neglected to occupy this 
khigh ground which commanded the 
whole field beyond his extreme right, 
in order to strengthen his centre com- 
rmanding the great road, resolved to 
make his principal attack in that quar- 
ter; and with this view, during the 
night, unknown to the English general, 
■and under the screen of that lofty 
height, conceutratedhisprincipalforces, 
•consisting of Gemrd’s corps, Latour 
‘ Maubourg’s cuirassiers, and Ruty*s 
guns, in all fifteen thousand men, with 
forty pieces of artillery, on the south- 
ern slope of the great hill, within half 
a mile of BeresfoSl’s right, but screened 
entirely from their view. The resmain- 
dor of his forces, consisting of Werle's 
division, Godinot’s brigade, the light 
cavalry, and twelve guns, were arrayed 
in the wood to the south of the Albii- 
era stream; the bridge over which, 
^ with the village of the same name, was 
* to bo the object of an early attack, to 
distract the enemy’s attention from the 
powerful onset preparing against them 
under cover of the lofty eminence on 
the right. 

41. The action began early on the 
morning of the 16th, by a strong body 
■of cavahy who were seen to cross the 
Albuera stream, opposite the allied 
right, while Godinot’s division, pre- 
ceded by ten guns, issued from the 
wood, and bore down u^iou the bridge. 
The British guns in the centre, imme- 
- diately opening upon the moving mass, 
ploughed through its columns with 
■ great effect; but the brave assailants 
pressed on, while thgir cannon answer- 
•«d the English fire; and, crowding to- 
wards the bridge in great numbers, 
they were soon warmly eng^d with 
Alton’s* Germans at that important 
point. As the Hanoverians were soon 


pressed by superior numbers, Beresfoid 
advanced a Portugese biig^e to their 
supi^rt. A Spanish batteiy, placed on 
a height near the church, played warm- 
ly on all the approaches to the bridge : 
the French artillery thundered back 
without intermission, but with less 
effect ; and the enemy made no mate- 
rial progress in that quarter. Perceiv- 
ing, however, that Werle’s division did 
not follow in the footsteps of Godinot’s, 
Beresford justly concluded that the 
real attack was not intended at the 
village; and despatched Colonel Har- 
dinge to Blake to warn him that a seri- 
ous onset might immediately be ex- 
pected on the right, and entreating 
him to throw back his line and face 
outwards, so as to be prepared to re- 
ceive it. The Spanish general, with 
characteristic obstinacy, refused to cre- 
dit the information, and declined to 
endanger his troops by moving them 
in presence of the enemy. Colonel 
Shepeler, however, an intelligent Ger- 
man olficer, who was serving as a vol- 
unteer in the Spanish stafi^ and has 
since written a valuable history of the 
war, was of the opposite opinion ; and 
fixing his eyes steadilcr on the right, 
while Blake and Castanos were engross- 
ed only with tlie attack on the bridge, 
at length showed them the glancing of 
deep columns of bayonets in the in- 
terstices of the wood in that direction. 
Yielding reluctantly to the evidence of 
his senses, Blake upon this ordered the 
requisite change of front; the second 
line of Spaniards was moved forward 
and drawn up at right angles to the 
first, thus forming a bar across the 
extremity of the line, perpendicular to 
its direction, exactly as took place with 
the Russians in the middle of the bat- 
tle of Eylau, [ante. Chap. XLiv. § 70]. 

42. Before, however, this critical 
movement could be completed, the 
enemy, in appalling strength, were 
upon them. Werle, as Beresford had 
foreseen, no sooner saw Godinot’s lead- 
ing battalions engaged at the bridge, 
than, leaving a few troops to oonuect 
the lines together, he rapidly counter- 
marched to the westward, and issniog 
from the wood, joined the rearguard of 
Gerard’s coi^ as it was mounUng the 
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hill on the right of the Allies; while 
at the same time the light cavalry, 
quitting Godiiiot*8 column, forded the 
Albuera, and ascending the hill at the 
gallop, joined the already formidable 
mass of Latour Maubourg's cuirassiers, 
who stood opposite to the British 
heavy dragoons under Lumley. Thus, 
while the Spanish line was going 
through the difficult operation of 
changing its front, it was attacked by 
fourteen thousand infantry, four thou- 
sand noble horse, and forty pieces of 
•cannon. The contest was too unequal 
to be of long duration. Though such 
of Blake’s troops as had got to their 
ground before the enemy were upon 
them, opposed a stout resistance, and 
for some time kept the assailants at 
bay, yet their lino was irregular and 
confused when the firing began ; huge 
gaps were visible, into which the French 
cavaliy poured with irresistible force ; 
Buty*s guns, now playing within point- 
blank range, threw the moving regi- 
ments into confusion; and after a short 
and sanguinary struggle, the Spaniards 
were overthrown at all points, and tho 
whole heights on which they stood fell 
into the eneU^iy’s hands, who immedi- 
ately placed their batteries there in 
position, in such a manner as to com- 
mand the whole field of battle. 

43. The day seemed worse than 
doubtful ; and Soult, thinking that tho 
whole army was yielding, was coiicen- 
trating his reserves, and arranging his 
cavalry, so as to be able to convert the 
retreat into a rout, when Beresford, 
seeing the real point of attack now 
clearly pronounced, ordered up tho 
British divisions fi^m the centre to the 
scene of danger on tlie right. This 
order was instantly obeyed; the lines 
fell back into, open column, and with a 
swift and steady step moved to the 
rights up tho heights, from which the 
tumultuous array of the Spaniards was 
now hurled in wild confusion. But 
before they had reached the summit, a 
dreadful disaster, well-nigh attended 
with fatal consequences, befell them. 
The mornings which had throughout 
been dloudy and unsettled, at this time 
broke into heav^ storms of wind and 
accompanied with thick mists, ! 


under cover of one of which the Frenoh 
advance against the Spanish position 
had been effected. Another Interval 
of darkness of the same desoription 
proved as fatal to the British as it had 
been favourable to their antagonists. 
When General Stewart, with the lead- 
ing brigade of the second English divi- 
sion, still in column, arrived at the slope 
of the. height which the French had 
gained, and had got through the Span- 
iards, he opened a heavy fire upon 'the 
enemy from the front rank ; but, find- 
ing they could not be shaken by mus- 
ketry, immediately ordered a charge 
of bayonets; and the regiments were 
in the act of doplojdng for that pur- 
pose, when they were suddenly and 
unexpectedly attacked in rear, and izi 
great part destroyed by two regiments 
of hussars, and one of Polish lancers, 
which had got round their fiank unob- 
served during tho mist. The Slst alone, 
which still remained in column, resisted 
tho shock ; but tho remainder which 
had got into line, or were in the act of 
deploying, consisting of tho Buffs, the 
6Cth, and the second battalion of the 
48th, were instantly pierced in many 
different quarters by tlic lancers from 
behind, and almost all slain on the 
spot, or driven forward into the ene- 
my’s line and made prisoners. Seven 
hundred men and three stand.ards fell 
into the hands of the cavalry : in the 
tumult of success they charged the se- 
cond line coming up; and such was tho 
confusion there from this disaster, that 
Beresford himself only cscax)cd being' 
made prisoner by his great courage 
and personal strength, which enabled 
him to parry the thrust of, and dash 
from his saddle a lancer who in thQ 
affray assailed him when alone and un- 
attended by his suite. 

44. All seemed lost; for not onl^ 
were the heights, the key of the ijosi- 
tion, taken, and crowned with the ene- 
my’s infantiy and artilleiy, but the 
British brig^e, which had advanced 
to retake them, had almost all perished 
in the attempi* to do so. }^lth the 
troops of any other nation it would 
probably have been so; but the Eng- 
lish were determined not to be defeat- 
ed, and it is surprising how often auoh 
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a resolution in armies as .well as in in* 
diViduals, works out its own accom- 
plishment. The Spaniard^ incapable 
of perceiving the change which had 
taken place in the action, continued to 
fire with great violence directly for- 
ward, although the British were before 
them : no efforts on the part of Bercs- 
ford could induce them either to ad- 
vance a step or cease their discharges; 
while the succeeding columns of the 
English threw in their volleys, in like 
manner, on the Spaniards, and endan- 
gered Blake himself. But amidst all 
this confusion the unconquerable cour- 
age of the British, by a kind of natural 
instinct, led them to the enemy, and 
retrieved the disasters of the day. The 
Slat, under Major TEstrange, isolated 
on the heights it had won in the midst 
of enemies, still maintained its ground, 
and kept up, now deployed into line, a 
mui’derous fire on Gerard’s dense col- 
umns, by which it was assailed. Dick- 
son’s artillery speedily came up to the 
front; and, firing with prodigious ra- 
pidity, covered the advance of Hough- 
ton’s brigade, who ere long got footing 
on the summit, and formed in lino on 
the right of the 31st. The remainder 
of the second division, under Aber- 
crombie, shorily after pressed gallantly 
forward and took post on its left, while 
two Spanish corps also came up to the 
front ; and Lumley’s horse-artillery, on 
the extreme right, by a most skilful 
and well-directed fire, kept at a distance 
the menacing and far superior squad- 
rons of Montbrun’s cuirassiers. 

45. Still the combat, though more 
equal> was far from being re-establish- 
ed. The British troops, in mounting 
^e hill, were exposed to a dreadful fire 
of grape and musketiy finm the French 

g uns and masses at the summit: hard- 
j half of any regiment got to the top 
unhurt; Houghton himself fell while 
nobly heading and cheering on the 
29th in the van ; Duckworth of the 
48th was slain ; while the 57th and 
48th, which next came up^ and opened 
into line in the midsif ' of this terrific 
fire, soon had two-thixds of their num- 
bers struck down bvthe fatal discharges 
of the enemy’s artilleiy. But this com- 
bat of giants was too terrible to be 


of long duration : the French, though 
Bufiering enormoueljr in their dense 
formation, stood th8ir ground gallant- 
ly ; neither party would recede an inch, 
though the fire was maintained within 
pistol-shot; and a deep though narrow 
gully, which ran along the front, ren- 
dered it impossible in that direction to 
reach the enemy with the bayonet. At 
this awful crisis the ammunition, from 
the rapidity of the discharges, failed; 
in some of the British regiments, de- 
spite all their valour, the fire slackened; 
Houghton’s brigade slowly and in firm 
array retired ; a fresh charge from the 
now reassembled Polish lancers cap- 
tured six English guns ; and Beres- 
ford, deeming the battle lost, was mak- 
ing preparations for a retreat, and had 
actually brought up Hamilton’s Portu- 
guese brigade from the neighbourhood 
of the bridge of Albuera into a situa- 
tion to cover the retrograde movement. 

46. In this extremity the firmness 
of one man changed the fate of the 
day, and in its ultimate eifects, perhaps, 
determined the issue of the Peninsular 
War. While Beresford, under circum- 
stances which not only justified, but 
perhaps called for the ^easure, was 
taking steps for a retrSit, an ofiScer 
on his stafi^ endowed with the eye 
of a general and the soul of a hero, 
boldly took upon himself the responsi- 
bility of venturing one more throw for 
victory. Colonel, afterwards Lobd 
Hardinge,* ordered General Cole to 
advance on the right with his division, 
which was still fresh, and, riding up to 
Abercrombie on the extmme Idt, di- 
rected him also to bring his reserve 
brigade into action. Cole quickly put 
his line, with the fusilier brig^e in 
the van, in motion, crossed the Aroya 
streamlet, and mounted the hill on 
the right; while Abercrombie, with 
the reserve brigade of the second divi* 
sion, at the same time clearing their 
way through the throngs ascended on 
the left. These brave men soon chang* 
ed the face of the day; and the ad« 
vance which the enemy had made in 
* Afterwards Oovemor-gaiiienil of liidia, 
wIioBo unconquerable courage andgreBtes|ia- 
city surmounted the dangers of FerosesluUi, 
and gained the decisive victeny of 
over the Sikhs in February 1846L 
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the centre egaixwt Houghton’s brigade 
proved in its results extremely maas- 
troufff bringmg them into a situa- 
*tion where the as well as the 

front, of their deep columns were ex- 
posed to the incessant fire of the Eng- 
lish infantry. It was exactly the coun- 
texparl' of what had happened to Lan- 
nes’ column which broke into the mid- 
dle of the Austrian line at Aspern, 
Chap. LVii. § 59], and the terrible 
British column which all but gained 
the battle of Fontenoy. Houghton’s 
brigade, in the centre, encouraged by 
the timely suocour, and having receiv- 
ed a supply of ammunition from the 
rear, again faced about, stood firm, and 
fired with deadly aim on the front of 
the mass ; while the fusilier brigade 
on one fiank, and Abercrombie’s on the 
other, by incessant discharges prevent- 
ed any of the lines behind from de- 
ploying. The carnage, in consequence, 
was frightful, especially in the rear of 
the column ; and the veiy superiority 
of the French numbers magnified the 
loss, and augmented the confusion, 
from cansing every shot to tell with 
effect upon the throng. Pressing in- 
cessantly on, the fusilier brigade rc- 
covemd the captured guns, and dispers- 
ed the lancers. But a dreadful firo 
met them when they came near Ger- 
ard’s infantry : Colonel Myers was kill- 
ed ; Cole himself, and Colonels Ellis, 
Bli^eney, and Hawkshawe, fell badly 
wounded ; and the whole brigade, 
" staggered by the iron tempest, reeled 
like sinking ships.” 

47. “Suddenly recovering, however,” 
says Colonel Hapler, in strains of sub- 
lime military eloquence, “ they closed 
on their terrible enemy; and then Wiis 
seen with what a strength and majesty 
the British soldier fights. In vain did 
Seolt by voice and gesture animate bis 
Frenchmen ; in vain did the hardiest 
veterans, extricating themselves from 
the mwded column, sacrifice their 
Uvea to gain time and space for the 
Diais to o^n out on such a fair field; 
in vain the mass itself bear up, 
an^ : fiercely striving, fire indiscrimi- 
^en^ and foes, while the 
on the ilanks, 


threatened to charge the advancing 
line. Nothing could stop that aston* 
ishing infantry. No sudden burst of 
undisciplined valour, no nervous en- 
thusiasm, weakened the stability of 
their order: their flashing eyes were- 
bent on the dark columns in their front ; 
their measured tread shook the ground ; 
their dreadful volleys swept away th» 
head of every formation; their deafen- 
ing shouts overpowered the dissonant 
cries that broke frorii all parts of the- 
tumultuous crowd, as foot by foot, and 
with a horrid carnage, it was driven by 
the incessant vigour of the attack to- 
the farthest edge of the hill. In vain 
did the Fi'cnch reserves, joining with 
the struggling njiiltitiide, endeavouv 
to sustain the fight : their efforts only 
increased the irremediable confusion 
and the mighty mass, at length giving 
way like a loosened cliff, went headlong 
down the ascent. The rain flowed after 
in streams discoloured with blood; and 
eighteen hundred un wounded men, the 
remnant of six thousand unconquer- 
able British soldiers, stood triumph- 
ant on tlio fatal hill.” * 

48. Beresford, seeing the heights 
thue marvellously gained, immediate- 
ly took steps to secure the victory. 
Blake’s first lino, which had not yet 
been engaged, was removed to the vil- 
lage and bridge of Albiiera ; Alten’a 
Germans, and the whole Portuguese, 
w'ci’e thas rendered di&x)osable, and 
formed a mass of ten thousand men, 
who advanced up the hill in the foot- 
steps of Abercrombie and the fusilier- 
brigade ; while Ballasteros and Zayas, 
with their Spanish brigades, also press- 
ed on in pursuit. Gerard’s corps was 
soon entirely dissolved ; almost all the 
men threw away their arms, dispersed, 
* ** But the bravo youth, rcgitrdlcss of his 
might, 

Fierce in the scorn of life, and hating light ; 
Fcuricss, and careless, ofwhato'or may cotao, 
Besol vcd,aiid8elf-dctcrmiucd to their doom. 
Alike disdain the threatening of the war. 
And all the flattering wiles their foes pre- 

Calzx^y the numc^us legions round th^ 
view, , - 

At onco by land and sea the fight I'&iew: 
llelief, or friends, or aid, expect they none. 
But fix one certain trust— in death alone." 

Lucan, Phanalia, book ir* 
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fop shelter in the wood 
b&ind the Albuera stream. Werle*s 
reserve, hire thousand strong, was 
l^ught up by Soult to cover the re> 
treat ; but it was overwhelmed in the 
flighty and the general himself killed. 
All, On the admission of the French 
themselves, was lost, if in that fatal 
moment the artillery had shared in the 
general consternation. But Ruty skil- 
fully drew his guns together, and, 
emerging through the throng of fugi- 
tives, stood forth gallantly in the rear, 
and by the vigour of his fire arrested 
the advance of the conquerors. Such 
was the rapidity with which the guns 
were worked, and the precision of their 
aim, that the Spaniards and Portu- 
guese, advancing in the rear of the 
British, suffered severely ; the British 
infantry were obliged to wait till their 
own artillery came up, and meanwhile, 
the confused masses of the enemy 
got over the stream and regained the 
cover of the wood. 3fontbrun’s cuiras- 
siers restrained the allied cavalry, which 
repeatedly endeavoured to charge ; 
though, from the advanced position 
which they assumed to do so, they suf- 
fered dreadful losses from the British 
artilleiy; and at length this sangui- 
naiy contest gradually died away on 
both sides, rather froin the exhaustion 
of the victors than any means of fai*- 
ther resistance, save in their artillery, 
which remained to the vanquished. 

49. Such was the battle of Albuera, 
memorable as being the mos t desperate 
and bloody of any that occurred, not 
only in the Peninsular, but in the whole 
Revolutionary war. Though the firing 
had only lasted four hours, eight thou- 
aand men had been struck down on the 
part of the French, and nearly seven 
on that of the Allies — an amount of 
loBB. which, in proportion to the num- 
ber of men actually engaged, is un- 
pa.ralleled in modern wai*, at least on 
the nde of the victors. The Spaniards 
lost two thousand men, the Portuguese 
Mid Qermana six fpindred, and the 
British alone four thousand three hun- 
dred — a chasm out of seven thousand 
five hundred English soldiers engaged, 
whidr marks clearly utou whom the 
Wright of ihecontest had fallen. VHien 


the Bu£& were called together; after 
the battle, only tljroe privates and one 
drummer answers to the mdster-roll,, 
though great numbers who had been 
made prisoners, and escaped ih the 
confusion, joined during the night and 
next day. The unwounded aurvivors 
were less numerous than the wounded. 
All the efforts of the Portuguese vid- 
ettes, to whom the care of the maimed 
was intrusted, could not provide for 
the multitude who required their aid ; 
the streamlets on the field, swollen 
with the rain, which fell without in- 
termission all night, ran red with hu- 
man blood ; while Blake, soured by 
his own defeat and the English success, 
refused to lend any assistance to his 
bleeding allies. But, disastrous as was 
the condition of the British, that of 
the French was still more calamitous : 
forced to a retreat, they were encum- 
bered by six thousand five hundred 
wounded for wh6Be relief no means 
whatever existed. Eight hundred of 
these unhappy men fell into the hands 
of the British, who left five hundred 
I)risonersand one howitzer in the hands 
of their opponents. 

50. But though tha^rophies of vic- 
tory were thus nearly balanced, the re- 
sult showed decisively on which ride 
success had really been won; for, after 
remaining the next day in the wood 
from which he had issued in the moil- 
ing of the battle, Soult on the following 
night retired towards Seville by the 
road he had advanced, leaving the Brit- 
ish to resume their position undisturb- 
ed around the bastions of Badajoz. As 
soon as it vras ascertained tl^t the 
enemy had retreated, the siege of that 
fortress was resumed on the left bai^ 
of the river, and the light caval^ fal- 
lowed the enemy towards the SiiriM 
Morena, whether Soult was 
He left the great road to Sevillo, and 
fell back towards Llerena, Ids cayitl|^ 
being stationed near Uss^. 
a few days afterwards, they wefg; 
tacked by the 8d and 4th drii^^ 
guards, supported by Lumlej^Jbdil^ 
artilleiy in fronts whiWBbridrik^a 
tuguese cavalry assaUedllibi^W 
The result was, that 
pletriy overthrown, with a 
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iiandred . slain ; add eighty prisoners, 
lliis bdOunt afiOur terminated Beres- 
iord'sindependi^t b^rations: Welling- 
^tonhadc^v^in person, and taken the 
comxn^d of the siege of Badajoz ; Hill, 
'who had rotumed to Portugal, resumed 
the command of the second division 
and the covering army; and Beresford 
net out for Lisbon, where his influence 
and great administrative talents were 
indifipensably called fpr, to restore the 
dilapidated condition of the Portuguese 
army. 

51. Though Beresford’s firmness had 
not proved equal to the dreadful crisis 
of the battle itself, and he was saved, like 
Sir Hyde Parker at Copenhagen, by the 
moral courage of an inferior officer, 
yet his resolution in maintaining his 
ground next day, with the diminished 
andbleeding remnant of his host, was de- 
serving of the highest admiration, and 
had the most important effect on the 
fate of the campaign. Soult had still 
fifteen thousand veterans unhurt when 
he retired to Llerena ; and so strongly 
had Beresford felt the vast superiority 
of that force to the handful of British 
who remained after the battle, that, 
on the evening on which it had occur- 
red, hehadwritftn to Wellington, avow- 
ing that he dreaded a renewal of the 
action and a bloody defeat on the suc- 
ceeding day ; although the troops, 
justly proud of their victory, had 
crowned the hill which they had won 
by such efforts with several hundred 
flags taken from the Polish lancers, 
where they waved defiance to the 
enemy. That he had the firmness to 
make good his post, and brave such a 
danger, is a memorable instance of 
mom resolution ; while the retreat 
of Boult, under circumstances when, 
by persevering, he might have perhax^s 
aotueved success, cannot but be con- 
^dsied as a blot in his escutcheon. In 
it afforded the most convincing 
proof of the ascendancy gained by that 
OXtinMrdiDaEy display of unconquerable 
iutr^dity which the English army 
'had 'made in this well-debated field, 
wliieh endrcl their arms with 
a hitb of m that carried them 
th^uA idt tpe subsequent dangers of 
! militaiy histoiv 


ians are the first to admit this, "fimt 
wd disastrous,’* say they, " wiir the 
influence which this fatal day eaMrois* 
ed upon the spirit of the French soL 
diers. These old warriors, always here- 
tofora conquerors in the north of Eu- 
rope, and often in Spmn, no longer ap- 
proached the English but with a secret 
feeling of distrust ; while they on their 
part ^covered, by the result of the 
battle of Albuera, the vulnerable side 
of their antagonists, and learned that, 
by i*c8isting vigorously the first shock, 
and taking advantage of superiority of 
number, they would rarely fail to gain 
the victory.” The French were still 
true to the character given of them by 
the ancient historian : ^'Terrible in the 
first onset, they are easily withstood 
by patience, if that shoek is not success- 
ful.”* In truth, however, the British 
learned on this bloody field a simpler 
lesson, which they never afterwards 
forgot, and which they applied with 
fatal efficacy in all the subsequent 
battles of the war— viz. that the Eng- 
lish In line, overlapping the enemy^s 
flanks, could successfully resist and de- 
feat the French in column ; and to the 
constant adherence to this procedui'e 
the unbroken career of success which 
followed is in a great measure to be as- 
cribed. 

52. Delivered by the retreat of Soult 
from BO formidable an antagonist, and 
deeply impressed with the necessity of 
straining every nerve to regain the im- 
portant fortress of Badajoz, Welling- 
ton had no sooner arrived on the spot, 
than he recommenced the siege with 
the utmost vigour. Both x>arties had 
improved to iho uttermost the short 
breathing-time afforded them by the 
battle of Albuera, and never was activ- 
ity more indispensable to either ; for 
it was well known that succour was ap- 
proaching, and that, unless the place 
could be carried in a fortnight, the 
united armies of Marmont and Soult 
would arrive from the north and soutl^ 
and compel the raising of the siege. 
During the abseiKe of the allied forCjSS, 
Philippon had levelled the trenched 
and destroyed the approaches of tim ' 

* ** OalH truces primo impetu, mox pt^ 
entia ct fortitudise rcpcUuntur.”— CdMAB- 
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besHgers, and not only repaired his 
own woxhs where injured by the fire, 
but constructed strong interior re- 
trenchments behind the points where 
breaches were expected, and consider- 
ably augmented his supplies of provi- 
sions. Colonel Dickson, who com- 
manded the British engineers, had on 
his side, by extraordinary activity, got 
together a train of fifty pieces of heavy 
artillery; considerable supplies of stores 
had arrived, and six hundred gunners 
were at hand to man the pieces. All 
things being at length in readiness, the 
place was wholly invested on the 27th, 
and two days afterwards ground was 
broken against Fort Christovah The 
operations of the besiegers were pushed 
with the utmost vigour, as Wellington 
was well awaro that the success of the 
enterprise entirely depended on celer- 
ity; and on the evening of the 6th. 
Juno the breach was declared practi- 
cable. At midnight the storming party 
advanced to the attack. They reached 
the glacis in safety, and descended un- 
observed into the ditch. Upon arriv- 
ing, however, at the foot of the breach, 
it was discovered that after dark the 
rubbish had been cleared away from 
the bottom of the slope, so that it 
could not bo ascended; but the troops, 
boiling with courage, refused to retire, 
and remained making vain attempts 
. to get in by escalade, till the severity 
of the fire and the stout resistance of 
the enemy obliged them to retreat. 

53. Taught by this check the quality 
of the enemy with whom they had to 
deal, the British took more precautions 
in their next attempt. The fire con- 
tinued with great vigour, both on 
Christoval and the body of the place, 
on the three following days, though, 
from the age and bad condition of the 
artilleiy, which had been drawn from 
Elvas, and of which a part was a hun- 
dred and fifty years old, a considerable 
proportion of the battering guns had 
become unserviceable. A heavy can- 
nonade was also kept up on the castle; 
but although the besiegenl, batteries 
played bn it at the diftap^ only of 
five hundred yardsforAyendays, nt>m 
the 2d to.the 9th Jiipil|:;yet so defec- 
tive was the ordnanc^ wt at the end 


of that time the breach was hardly 
practicable ; and at aav rate it could 
not be stormed while the en^y hdd« 
Christoval, as the guns from the latter 
fort swept along the foot of the castle 
wall and over the ground in its front. 
Another attempt, therefore, was made 
to carry the latter fort; but though 
the storming party was stronger, and 
the laddere longer than before, a se- 
cond defeat was experienced! The 
garrison, which on the former assault 
had been only seventy-five, was now 
increased to two hundred men; their 
spirit, much raised by their former 
success, was now elevated to such a 
pitch tl^t they stood on their bastions 
inviting the British with loud cheers 
to come on : and the provident care of 
the governor of the fortress, Philippon, 
whose great talents in this species of 
warfare were now fully manifested, had 
not only given each soldier four loaded 
muskets, but arranged a formidable 
array of bombs, hand-grenades, and 
powder-barrels on the top of the ram- 
part, ready to be rolled over among 
the assailants the moment they reach- 
ed the foot of the wall. Kotwithstand- 
ing these obstacles, cand the heroic 
valour of the garrison, who fought 
bravely in defence of their post, the 
assaulting columns united at the bot- 
tom of the breach, the scaling-ladders 
were applied, and some daring men 
reached the summit, but they were 
immediately bayoneted by the garri- 
son ; and at the same time the bombs 
and powder-barrels, being rolled over, 
exploded with such violence among 
the crowd of assailants, that the order 
to retire was reluctantly given. The 
generous French then listened to the 
cries of the British woimded who had 
been left in the ditch, and desiring 
them to raise their seiding-ladders, 
themselves helped them into fort, 
where they were kindly treated— an 
admirable instance of humanity at such 
a moment, but by no means Biiigii]|ur 
on either side in the contest of 
truly brave nations throug^ut :!^e 
whole Peninsular War, 

54. Though the British 
lost four hundred men since 
down the second time befpie . ^ 
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and a few days more would unques- 
tionably biiTe put them in possession 

that foxiressi yet it had now become 
no lon^r possible to continue the 
siege. Napoleon, who fully concurred 
in Wellington's opinion as to the vast 
importance of this stronghold upon the 
issue of the campaign, had early in 
Hay sent positive orders to Marmont 
to collect his forces, and co-operate 
with Soult in the most vigorous man- 
ner for its deliverance ; and for this 
object reinforcements had been poured 
into the armies on the Portuguese 
frontier from all parts of Spain. Soult 
received four thousand men. from the 
army of the north, and as many from 
that of the south ; Urouet, with eight 
thousand men from the ninth corps, 
which had been dissolved, was already 
in march to join him ; Marmont was 
directed to collect his forces on the 
Tagus, and second the operations of 
Soult for the relief of Badajoz; Bes- 
si^res was to occupy Valladolid with 
ten thousand men, and push an ad- 
vanced guard to Salamanca, to observe 
the Ciudad Rodrigo frontier ; while 
Bonnet was to evacuate the Asturias, 
and take a position on the Orbigo, to- 
wards Leon, to obseive the loose Span- 
ish array which was collected on the 
Galician frontier. 

55. Nor was the anxiety of the Em- 
peror confined merely to measures cal- 
culated to effect the deliverauce of Ba- 
dajoz. Defensive precautions on the 
most extensive scale were made, over 
the whole north of the Peninsula, as 
far hack as Bayonne. Astorga was di- 
rected to be evacuated, and in part dis- 
mantle; strong works were erected 
around the castle of Burgos, the impor- 
tance of which he even then clearly dis- 
amed; a was constructed 

on the Ebro at Miranda, and another ' 
on the Bidasaoa at Irun ; the defiles 
between Vittoria and Bayonne were 
aeeured by blockhouses and fortified 
pot^ ; a citadel of great strength was 
oobatrueted at Santona, so as to render 
its pimhumla impregnable, and serve as 
9 ^ a force sent by sea 

mm Bc^bnne to operate in the rear of 
ah isnny; a division under . 

Va^d^maMn crossed the I^yreuees, 


and was incorporated with the arm^ of 
the north; four reserve brigades wera 
collected at Bayonne under General 
Monthion, the battalions composing 
which were sent off into Spain as fast 
as they arrived, and replaced in that 
fortress by a fresh reserve division of 
si X thousand men. In addition to this, 
a new corps of reserve was formed of 
the divisions of Heille, Caffirelli, Sou- 
ham, and the Italian division of Seve- 
role, in all forty thousand strong, to 
which the important duty was com- 
mitted of occupying Biscay, Navarre, 
and the noith of Old Castile, and keep- 
ing open the great line of communica- 
tion with Bayonne. By these means a 
very great addition was made to the 
strength of the French armies in Spain, 
which, by the end of September, were 
raised to the enormous amount of three - 
hundred and sixty-eight thousand men, 
of whom three hundred and fourteen 
thousand were present with the eagles 
— a force so prodigious as apparently 
to render hopeless any attempt on the 
part of the Englisli to dislodge them 
from the co\intry. Nor were material 
preparations neglected for the equip- 
ment and support of the warlike mul- 
titude. Long convoys of ammunition 
and military stores of all kinds wero 
incessantly traversing the Pyrenees. 
A million rations of biscuit were pre- 
pared in each of the towns of Bayonne, 
Burgos, and Valladolid; and though 
last, not least, as an indication of the 
sense of Napoleon of the pressing ne- 
cessity of arresting the English, the 
maxim that war should maintain war 
was for a while suspended, and forty 
millions of francs (£1,600,000) wero 
despatched from Paris to the headquar- 
ters of the different armies. 

56. Although this general displace- 
ment and concentration of the French 
armies, in consequence of the offensive 
movement of Wellington, had the most 
important effects ultimately upon the 
war, and afforded the clearest indica- 
tion of the importance which Napoleon 
attached to it, as well as the judgment 
with which the stroke had been direct- 
ed ; yet, in the first instance, it of 
necessity compelled the retreat of the 
English army, and the raising of the 
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of Badajoz. On the morning of 
the 10th. an intercepted letter from 
Souitto Marmontwas brought to Well- 
ington, which revealed to the English 
general the enemy's intention imme- 
diately to concentrate their whole force 
in Estremadura, and converge simul- 
taneously to the banks of the Gua- 
diana ; while, on the same day, intelli- 
gence arrived from the frontiers of 
Castile, that Marmoiit's coq^s were 
lapidly marching for the same desti- 
nation, and would be at Merida by the 
15th. The united strength of these 
armies, with the reinforcements they 
had received, would have amounted to 
above sixty thousand - men, to whom 
the English general could not, from 
the sickness of the British army, and 
the extraordinary diminution of the 
Portuguese troops — from the fatigues 
of the winter campaign and the ineffi- 
ciency of the local government — oppose 
more than forty-eight thousand. In 
addition to this, the Portuguese autho- 
rities had allowed the stores in Elvas 
to run BO low, that enough did not re- 
main in its magazines for a fortnight's 
defence of the place, f<ar less to answer 
the demands for the siege of Badajoz. 
Supplies there w^ere none in Lisbon ; 
and no means of transport existed to 
bring up the English ammunition from 
their great depot at Abrantes, as no 
representations on the part of Well- 
ington could induce the regency at 
Lisbon to endanger their popularity, 
by taking any steps to draw forth the 
resources of the countiy for these ne- 
cessary services. In these circum- 
stances the raising of the siege had 
become indispensable ; and it took 
place, without molestation, on the 10th 
and 11th, the stores and heavy cannon 
being removed in safety to Elvas. 

57. It was not long before the wis- 
dom of this retreat became apparent ; 
for Soult and Marmont soon appeared 
in most formidable strength on the 
banks of the Qua^ana. The former 
of these marshals,^having received a 
part of the reinforcements destined for 
him, particularly those under Drouet^ 
was ’strong enough to raise the siege 
: himself, and for that purpose he broke 
Ufi on the 11th from Llerena, and ad- 


vanced towards Albiiera, . whither also 
Wellington i^aired with the bulk of 
his forces, still maintaining tha block* 
ode of Badajoz, in hopes thiit the gar- 
rison, who were known to be in great 
want of provisions, would be compelled 
to capitulate before Marmont arrived. 
The English general on this occasion 
did not fail to occupy the hill which 
had been so fiercely contested on the 
former occasion, and the line in other 
places was strengthened by field-works.. 
Soult, however, who was aware how 
rapidly Marmont was approaching, was 
too wary to be drawn into a combat 
with equal forces ; and he therefore- 
kept off till the 17th, when the near 
approach of the army of Portu^ made 
it indispensable for the whole allied 
army to raise the blockade, and retire 
behind the Guadiatia. In effect, that 
marshal, who, when he set out on his 
march, had neither magazines nor at 
single horse or mule to convey his 
supplies, had, by the terrors of mili- 
tary execution, extorted the requisite 
provisions and means of transport out 
of the wretched inhabitants, who were 
reduced to despair and setting out 
from Alba do Tormes on the 3d June,, 
he had advanced, by forced marches,, 
through Ciudad Rodrigo and the passes 
of Perales and Banos to Truxillo, which 
he reached on the 14th. On the 17th 
his advanced guard was at Merida, 
while Soult approached to Albuera; 
and the British army having retired 
across the Guadiana, the junction of 
the French armies was effected on the 
day following, and they enter^ Bada- 
joz in triumph on the 19th, at the mo- 
ment when Philippon and his brave 
comrades, having exhausted their 
means of subsistence, were pre|^ng 
the means of breaking throu|p the 
British lines and escaping. 

58. A signal opportunity was now 

* Tlie army of Marshal Marmont was with- 
out magazines, or a single horse or carnage 
to tran^rt the cannon ; oU the bories ana 
mules of the troops having perUhed'faPer- 
tugal. The soldiers carried off allihe cattle, 
mules, asses, and carriages in tUocuntiy. 
and likewise all the wheat tiifly wWi able to 
lay hands on. The province was 
ruined for an Immense distance rbOnd, anal 
the inhabitants were reduced to despair*'-* 
BJSLMAa i* 10*2. 
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presented to the Pfendi c^neraU for 
Btxjldhg a 6^ at the B&glish 
Army* Ry collecting their forces nom 
all gnartersy stripping the Asturias, 
Leon, and the two Castiles of troops, 
and leaving only enough in Andalusia 
& xnaintaiu the garnsons, they had 
assembled a prodigious army in front 
of Badajoz. Marmont brought thirty- 
one thousand infantry and five thou- 
sand horse, and Soult twenty -five 
thousand infantry and three thousand 
admirable horse— in all fifty-six thou- 
sand infantry and eight thousand cav- 
alry, with ninety pieces of cannon. To 
oppose this powerful array, Wellington, 
vmo had assembled his whole force 
from Beira, had only the British and 
Portuguese; the Spaniards who took 
part in the battle of Albuera having 
been detached under Blake to cross 
the Guadalquivir, and menace Seville. 
There were collected forty-two thou- 
sand infantry, however, and four thou- 
sand cavalry, with sixty-four pieces of 
cannon, round the standards of the 
British chief; and these were tried 
soldiers, who had all faced the enemy, 
and who had the confidence in each 


an army is, and how completely iii to ' 
oompensate even the most coltotoide ' 
advantage^ in point of nombi^ni abd 
equipment, in the array to which ii is 
opposed. Though the British sabres 
and bayonets in the field did not ex- 
ceed twenty -eight thousand, or not 
half of thef^nch army, (the remainder 
being Portuguese), yet these were the 
soldiers of Talavera and Busaco : the 
glory of Albuera shone around the 
bayonets of the right wing, the re- 
membrance of Fuentes d’Onore added 
strength to the left. Despite fdl the 
advantages of their situation, and they 
were many— for the works of Elvas 
were in such a dilapidated condition 
that they could not have stood a week’s 
siege, and the garrison had only ten 
thousand round shot left — ^the French 
marshals recoiled before the danger of 
hazarding the fate of the Peninsula oil 
a pitched battle with such an army ; 
and after re-occupying Olivenza, which 
was abandoned on their approach,. and 
reconnoitring the'British position, they 
withdrew without fighting. Nothing 
occurred except a sharp cavalry action 
near Elvas, in which six hundred Brit- 


other which cKperience alone can give. 
Though the French superiority, espe- 
cially in cavalxy and artillery, was very 
considerable, and the plains in which 
the action would be fought, near the 
Guadiana, were eminently favourable to 
the action of those arms, yet Welling- 
ton justly conceived that, wi^i nearly 
fifty thousand British and Portuguese 
soldiers, he need not fear to give battle. 
Selecting, therefore, a defensive posi- 
tion upon the Caya, he awaited the ap- 
proach of the enemy, whose, cavalry 
crossed the Guadiana in great force, 
and approached to reconnoitre his posi- 
tion. Everything announced a great 
and dedsive struggle ; and as the 
J^tooh had, with infinite labour and 
diffi^ultv, concentrated their forces 
ironi all quarters, from the banks of 
'Min Gui^dquivir to the mountains of 
and the English had no re- 
serto iib fall back upon, it waa^un- 
for die interest of the tor* 
on the fight. 

fib; : But ait this perilous crisis it was 
Sto qt what, avail the moml weight of , 


ish dragoons, at first successful, were 
at last drawn into an ambuscade by a 
feigned retreat of the French hussars, 
and defeated with the loss of a hundred 
and fifty men. After remaining a few 
days together, the noble array of the 
French separated, Soult retiring by 
the way of Albuera towards Seville, 
and Marmont defiling towards Trux- 
illo and the valley of the Tagus near 
Talavera. 

60. Wellington’s principal reliance 
for the means of breaking up this great 
combined force, which threatened such 
dangers to Portugal in his fronts was 
on Blake’s troops, who, having separat- 
ed from the British when they crossed 
the Guadiana on the 17th, hdd taken 
the road for Seville, now entirely de- 
nuded of defenders by the eonoentrA- 
tion of Soult’s forces for the relief of 
Badajoz. Alt^ugh the Spanish gene*: 
nd did create a diversion on tmS fo- 
voiurable occasion in the French tear, 
yet he effected nothing compared ib 
whal^ with more judgment and energy, > 
might have been achieved Having 
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CcidXMied Okie Qiiadiaiui at Martola on 
ti»22d, lie reached on the 

44tb» where he lemauied inactive till 
tliM 80th, as if with the express design 
of riving the enemy time to prepare 
forliiB approach. He then moved for- 
ward ; but instead of directing the 
bulk of his forces on Seville, of which 
he might have easily made himself 
master, and ruined the famous found- 
ory there, from which the French were 
making all their ordnance for the siege 
of Cadiz, he turned to the right, and 
wasted three days in a fruitless siege 
of La Niebla, a walled town and castle 
in the mountains, garrisoned by three 
hundred men. Villemur and Ballas- 
teros, meanwhile, with a small body 
approached within cannon-shot of Se- 
ville, where the utmost alarm prevailed 
among the French depots, who took 
refuge, with the governor-general Da- 
ricau, in the fortified convent of La 
Oartusa; but Soult was by this time 
rapidly approaching, and the time for 
striking a blow had gone by. After 
blowing up the fortifications of Oli- 
venza, he broke up from Badajoz on 
the 27th June, relieved with one of 
his divisions the castle of Niebla eaidy 
in July, despatched another with the 
utmost haste to secure Seville from 
assault, and himself crossing the Sierra 
Horena by Monasterio, re-entered the 
Andalusian capital on the 7th. Blake, 
upon the approach of theFrench, retired 
precipitately from La Niebla into Por- 
tugal, and thence descended to Aya- 
monte, at the mouth of the Guadiana, 
where he fortunately met with an £ng- 
fizh frigate and three hundred trans- 
^ ports, which conveyed his infantiy and 
oannon to Cadiz. Ballasteros, who with 
the cavalry covered the embarkation, 
afterwards took refuge in the adjoining 
iriwd of Canelas, where he threw up 
antrendiments ; and there he remained 
till August, when he embaiked at Vil- 
lareal, and sailed with his infantry to 


the mountains oi Rohda^ while hia 
cavalry remounted the Gnadkma, and 
joined Castahos, who irith a small 
force still kept his ground in the 
mountains of Estremadura.* 

61. While these momentous opera- 
tions were going forward on the Guadi- 
ana, a feeble attempt at renewed vig- 
our had taken place in Granada and 
on the Murcian frontiers. The moun- 
taineers of Ronda, who had never 
been entirely subdued, were encourag- 
ed, by the departure of the whole dis- 
posable forces in Andalusia for the 
banks of the Guadiana, to make an 
attempt against the town of Honda, 
the capital of their district; and four 
thousand armed peasants, under the 
Marquis Las Cucoas, had already re- 
duced the French garrison there, eipht 
hundred strong, to the last extremity. 
Soult immediately collected four col- 
umns from Seville, Cadiz, Mah^ and 
Granada, with which he speedily iris- 
ed the siege, and compelled the Span- 
iards to take refuge in their inacces- 
sible cliffs with the loss of some hun- 
dred men. Indefatigable in his activ- 
ity, the French marshal next proceed^ 
ed against the numerouT'but desultoiy 
array of the Murcians, who, to the 
number of twenty-four thousand men, 
had advanced against Granada during 
his absence on the north of the Sierra 
Morena. The Spaniards made hardly 
any resistance. No sooner did the ad- 

ance than^ whole array, whicS^^^ 
strongly posted at Venta de Bahai 
in front of Baza, with a strong ravine 
protecting their front, took to ^ght 
and dispersed; and nothing but the 
unnecessary circumspection of Gddi- 
not, who was destined to cut off their 
retreat, saved them from total ruin. 
So complete, however, was their ront^ 
that when Blake, who had been des- 
patched from Cadiz with his troops 
to take the command of tiiis numemos 


* A curious incident, attended with most 
disastrous oonsequenoeA ^ok place in £^- 
trSmadura at this period. As some of the 
Portuguese troops were firing a /cM-de- 
ioie in a ccm-fieid in the neighbourhood of 
BadidoSi in dry and sultry weather, ihecoxn 
took Ar^ snd the conilic^on spread with 
ciich ozwa^rdinary rapldi^ and violeno^ i 


advancing, os it always does, towards tlM 
north-east wind, which was blowii^'Vnlh 
gentle gales^ that in three days it had ream- 
ed Honda, a distance of ohm tlUr^ nille%^ 
which was only .saved from total destrpe- 
tion by the ample stream of the 


which stopped the fiaines, ii- 8esf 
iv.75. 
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army, aniv^ it liad entirely vaiiialied^ 
and no foree wl^ remained in 
the dddi The fugitiYes in great part 
Mage in the city of Murcia; its 
intrendimenta were strong; the yel- 
low fever was raging in Carthagena at 
no great distance ; and the French 
troops were so dreadfully worn out by 
the long marches and excessivefatigues 
of the camptiign, that Soult refrained 
from undertc^ng the siege, and gave 
his wearied soldiers their long-wished 
for rest amidst the smiling villages of 
Andalusia. 

62. Consequences far more impor- 
tant followed on the other extremity 
of this vast line of operations. The 
evacuation of the Asturias by Bonnet, 
the concentration of the French forces 
in Old Castile, and the commencement 
of defensive preparations at Burgos, 
on the Ebro, and even on the Bidassoa, 
in pursuance of the provident com- 
mands of Napoleon, which have been 
already mentioned, \atvte, Chap, lxvl 
% 6S], produced an extraordinaiy ex- 
citement in the northern provinces. 
The inhabitants of these mountain rc- 
^ons— brave, hardy, and independent, 
in whom centuries of freedom had 
created elevation of character, and Al- 
pine air nourished physiciil resolution 
-^were universally roused by these ap- 
parently decisive indications of return- 
ing success, and with joyful steps re- 
paired to the headquarters of the inde- 
fatigable chiefs who still, in their rocky 
fastnesses, maintained the standard of 
independence. The intelligence of the 
retreat of the French from Portugal, 
nnd the battles of Fuentes d’Onore and 
Albuera, coupled with the defensive 
prepuations made on so extensive 
« sMe in all Biscay and Old Castile, 
induced a general belief on the fron- 
that the French were about to re- 
tire altogether from the Peninsula, 
and that a vigorous insurrection in the 
northern provinces would cut off their 
m^B of retreat, and effect at a stroke 
t^J^tire deliverance of the Penin- 
^ a brave people, impressed 
wHhi^ese feelings and expectations, 
Mendizabel, who 
iA Biscay fromAstu- 
iui4 the Empecinado 


in the northern parts of Old.: Osstlle^i 
fotmd no difficulty in making a vei^ 
great impression. The insurrection ^ 
spread like wildfire through all the hiil ' 
country. Every glen, every valley, 
poured forth its little horde of men; 
the patriot bands increased in all the 
principal towns ; and, contrary to what 
had heretofore been observed, were fill- 
ed with young men of the first families 
in the country. 

68. Mendizabel, who had landed in 
Biscay early in June, soon found him- 
self at the head of twelve thousand 
men, and from Potes, his headquarters, 
extended his incursions to Burgos and 
Vittoria; Mina was the chief of an 
equal force in Navarre, and sweeping 
the country to the very gates of Sara- 
gossa, answered the atrocious proda- 
matiuns, already noticed, of Bessidres, 
[aniet Chap. lxvi. § 18], by a counter 
one, breathing tho indignant spirit of 
retfiliation and defiance; [ante, Chap. 
LXVI. § 19]; while the Empecinado 
and Duran in Old Castile had become 
so formidablo that they laid siege to, 
and captured the important fortified 
town of Calatayud, though defended 
by five hundred men. So urgent did 
affaii-s become in the northern pro- 
vinces, and BO uneasy was Napoleon 
at the insecurity of his communica- 
tions in that quaHer, that the imx)erial 
guard, which had entered Spain, were 
halted at Vittoria, and despatched to 
the right and left against the insur- 
gents ; succour was drawn both from 
the army of Portugal and that of the 
centre; and the large reinforcements 
pouring through the Pyrenees into the 
Peninsula were in great part absorbed 
in this harassing and murderous war* 
fare. Mina’s bands were defeated on 
two occasions with considerable loss 
by these formidable antagonists, but 
their success availed little to the vic- 
tors. The defeated corps, as in the 
days of Sertorius, dispersed, having 
previously fixed on some distant and 
inaccessible poigt of rendezvous. The 
French retired from the county,,; 
thinking that the insurrection was- 
Bubdued; and they wero apprised of 
their mistake by learning that theiv- 
enemy had reappeared in undiminishecl 
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ijkreugth in Eipme oi^er quarter^ or 
Bome post of consequenoe at 
jt^Cp^eat distance from the scene of 
action.* 

64. These threatening appearances 
in the north soon produced the most 
TigorouB measures on the part of the 
French Emperor to secure this, which, 
from the commencement of the war, 
he had always considered as the vital 
point of the Peninsula. The Imperial 
Guard, under Dorsenne, at Burgos, who 
soon after replaced Bessidrcs in the com- 
mand of the army of the north, was aug- 
mented to seventeen thousand men ; 
thirteen thousand were collected at 
Benavente to observe the Galicians un- 
der Santocildes,who Tvere beginning to 
assume a threatening position at the 
mouths of their glens on that frontier; 
and nearly forty thousand fresh trooi)s, 
chiefly old soldiers, crossed the Bidas- 
soa and entered Spain. The great 
amount of these reinforcements, joined 
to the narrow escape which Badajoz 
had just made from falling into the 
hands of the British, induced Napoleon 
to make a material change in the dis- 
tribution of his troops and the duties 
of his commanders. Marmont — with- 
drawn from the plains of Leon, which 
his troops had rendered a perfect de- 
sert, and the protection of Ciudad Rod- 
rigo, which was confided to Domenne 
and the army of tho north — was di- 
rected to take up his cantonments in 
the rich and comparatively unexhaust- 

* “ Tho array of tho north is composod of 
forty-four thousand mon, it is truo, but if 
you draw togothor twenty thousand, the 
communications nro instantly lost, and the 
insurrection inakos tho greatest progress. 
The sea-coasts will soon be lost os far as Bil- 
bao. Wo aro in want of everything : in fact, 
it Is with tho utmost difficulty that wo can 
get Bubiflstence ftora day to day. Tho spirit 
of the country is frjghtfhl. The Journey of 
the ]Ung to Paris, tho retreat of the army 
' fh)m Portugal, its march to tho Tagus, aud 
the evaoiiraou of the whole country, not 
even excluding Salamanca, have turned tho 
heads of the people to a degroo which I can- 
not express. The insuigouts recruit and 
swell in all quarters with extraordinary ac- 
tivity. If 1 am obliged*too adopt a decided 
line, you must not reckon on the communi- 
oations. Vittorio, Burgos^ and Valladcdid aro 
the onl^points which 1 eon bold.**— Bessi- 
XBBS toBSBTBis% VaUiMid. 6th June 1811, 
No; 78; Belmas,, i. 660. Seeaiso Bxluabd <o 
Bebxbisi^ Madrid, ad June 1811; Ibid, I. 8^ 


ed valley of the Tagus, , tom whence,, 
without neglectibi^ that fbrtross, he 
was to consider himself to 

trusted with the defend ^ -fiadkioB. 
For this purpose he was to Btatiofi two> 
divisions at Truxillo, ready to succour 
whichever place might be first threal;- 
ened ; to construct a double fortified 
tite-de-pont at Almarez, so as to secure 
that valuable passage of the Tagus ; 
and to fortify the Puerto de Banos, se 
as to be master of that important 
thi'ough the mountains. For the sup- 
port of his troops the whole province 
of Toledo was assigned to that marshal, 
who immediately began forming maga- 
zines from it at Talavera, to the infin- 
ite mortification of Joseph, who thus 
saw his principal granary and means of 
subsistence entirely diverted from his 
capital aud court. Soult was enjoined 
to hold himself iu readiness to advance 
with thirty thousand men to raise the 
siege of Badajoz, if it should be a^in 
threatened by an English army; mile 
Dorsenne, with the army of the north, 
now augmented to sixty thousand ad- 
mirable troops, was intrusted with the 
onerous and irreconcilable duties of at 
once guarding the nerthem passes 
against the insurgents of Navarre and 
Biscay, and protecting Ciudad Rodrigo 
from the enterprises of the British gen- 
eral. 

65. While Marmont was carrying 
these fresh instructions into execution, 
which he immediately did, and busily 
engaged in constructing at Almares 
the double forts at each end of the 
bridge, which were to secure the pas- 
sage of the Tagus, Wellington, who 
constantly had an eye on the frontier 
fortresses, and felt that the recovm of 
one or both of them was essential to 
the making any durable impression on 
the Spanish territory, made a oorre- 
sponding movement to thefrontien of 
Beirawith the bulk of hia foroas. Leav- 
ing Hill with ten thousand infantryt 
fi^en hundred horse, and four bri- 
gades of artillery, on the Estzem^ura 
frontier,at Port^egreand Villa Vj^iosa, 
he himself moved, with the nnvm&der 
of hia forces, about ioi^ thouBaiid 
strong, to the north of ihi 
mardhing leisurely , by 
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amved joh the dpposite Ciudad 
ph the Slh August. 

A dA ‘The Erandi general imagined 
that this movement was intended to 
cooperate with an advance which had 
recently taken place on the part of the 
, Galicians under Santocildes, who had 
descended from their mountains into 
the plains of Leon, and reoccupied As- 
toiga, when the general concentration 
of the imperial foixjes for the relief of 
Badajoz left the northern provinces 
comparatively destitute of French 
troops. To defeat this supposed com* 
bination, Dorsenne resolved in the first 
instance to drive back the Spaniards, 
who were threatening his right flank; 
and this proved a task of no difliculty. 
The Galicians, destitute of eveiything, 
and almost starving, had dwindled 
away to thirteen thousand ill -disci- 
plined men, who were stationed behind 
the Esla, and at Foncebudon. Attacked 
in the end of August by Dorsenne with 
greatly superior forces, the Spaniards, 
after some sharp skirmishes, in which 
they were roughly handled by the 
French dragoons, were cut off from 
the magazines at ‘Villa Franca and 
Lugo, and fSreed back into the moun- 
tains round the Val des Orras, on the 
Portuguese frontier. The alarm was 
excessive in Galicia ; and nothing saved 
the whole province from falling into 
the hands of the invaders but the ad- 
vance of Wellington to the neighbour- 
hood of Ciudad Rodrigo, which in- 
stantljr checked the progress of the 
victorious French on the road to Lugo, 
and compelled Dorsenne, who had re- 
oooupied Astorga, in which he now left 
an adequate garrison, to call in his 
detachments from all quarters to pro- 
vide for the defence of that important 
fortress. In his retreat from Villa 
Franca to Astorga, the French general 
entirely devastated a line of country 
above twenty leagues in length : a bar- 
bmus measure, and as impolitic, as it 
: >viEia cruel, as, by the admission of their 
pwpi historian^ it destroyed a part of 
. TOM of their principal army. 

^ i^ough the march of the British 

makM of the Guadiana to 
was attended with 
ibis impqi^ht collatei^^ effect in rescu- 


ing Galicia, with its valuable 
and naval establishments, from 
grasp of the enemy, yet it was not theV 
real object which Wellington had in 
view. Ostensibly undertaken to wi- 
move his troops from the sands oi the 
Guadiana, so well known in the autum- 
nal months to bo fraught with death, 
to a more salubrious region, he hoped 
to realise from it not only increased/ 
healthiness to his ranks, but additional 
security to the realm intrusted to his 
defence. It was on Ciudad Rodrigo- 
that his heart was fixed ; and the dis- 
persed situation of the French armies, 
charged with its defence, joined to the 
defective state of tho supplies with 
which the garrison was furnished, in- 
spired him with a well-grounded hope, 
that, by a sudden attack, it might be 
wrested from their hands. With this 
view ho had, with all imaginable secre- 
sy, prepared a powerful battering-train 
of iron guns at Lisbon, which, with a 
reinforcement of British artilleiymen^. 
recently arrived from England, were- 
ostentatiously embarked at that luuv 
hour as if for Cadiz ; but at sea they 
were shifted on board small crafty whiert 
bi'ought them first to Oporto and then 
to Liimego, a hundred miles from the- 
sca-coast, near the Douro, which being 
one of the great depots of the army, 
the arrival of tho carts containing 
them excited little attention. The 
operation, however, of bringing sixty- 
eight heavy guns, with all their stores 
complete, up sixty miles of water-car- 
riage, and then across nearly forty mor^ 
of rough mountain -roads, was one of 
no ordinary magnitude. Five thousand 
bullocks and a thousand militia wore 
employed in transporting the train,, 
and repairing tho roads for several, 
weeks together; and nothing but the 
universal and indelible hatred which 
the cruelty and exactions of the French 
in that part of Spain had excited, could 
have prevented tho transport; of this 
great armament from coming to their 
knowledge. •^As it was, they remained ' I 
entirely ignorant of what waa goiiOijr ^ 
forward; the guns, by vast exeHio^ 
were brought safe to the place of their’ 
destination; and Wellin^a the 
satisfaction of thinking that, unkhpWtt. 
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to the enemy* he had Secured a power- 
f# battering-train within little more 
than sixty miles of Ciudad Rodrigo. 

. d8. The enterprise thus undert^eu 
by Wellington was equally bold in con- 
cepridn, and cautiously provided for 
as regaled execution. The battering- 
trcdn was brought forward, etill un- 
known to the enemy, to Villa de Ponte, 
only sixteen leagues in rear of the 
army; Don Julian Sanchez, with his 
guerillas, had for some time past estah- 
fished a blockade of the fortress ; while 
the allied army remained in healthy 
cantonments on the high grounds 
around Fuente Guinaldo, ^most with- 
in sight of its walls, ready at a moment’s 
notice either to commence a siege, or 
move forward to protect the blockade. 
The fortress, it was known, had only 
provisions for six weeks; and though 
the French armies of Dorsenne, Mar- 
mont, ^d Soult coiild, by concentrat- 
ing, bring ninety thousand men, or 
nearly double his own force, to its re- 
lief, yet the hopes of Wellington were 
founded upon the experienced impos- 
sibility of such a force being able, from 
want of provisions, to keep any time 
together; and though they might re- 
lieve it at a particular moment, he 
trusted that the hour would ere long 
arrive when he might strike a success- 
ful blow during the time that they 
were still at a distance. The army 
was now greatly improved in health, 
in the highest spirits, and in admir- 
able order; the reinforcements recent- 
ly arrived from England had raised its 
numerical amount to forty-eight thou- 
sand infantry, five thousand cavalry, 
and seventy-two guns, besides the hat- 
,tering-traiu. Of this array, about forty- 
five thousand were under Wellington’s 
own command; while the water-car- 
riage in their rear enabled them con- 
stantly to keep together ; and their 
oentnd position went far, in the long 
ruts, to counterbalance the great supe- 
riority of force which, by concentrat- 
ing all their armies, the^nemy might 
bring to beiur against him. 

69. This concentration of the allied 
• force in a position which constantly 
tnenaced Ciudad Rodrigo, was attend- 
ed with this further and most impor- 


tant advantage that it entirely dis- 
conce^rted a deep praject winch Rfapo^ 
leon had conceived at this p^od, and 
which Soult had warmly espoused, 
and was preparing in the south the 
means of carrying into execution— -viz.,, 
of invading Portugal with the com- 
bined armies of Marmont and the 
south, and transferring the seat of war 
into the Alcntejo. This design — which 
was unquestionably the true mode of 
attacking Portugal, as it led by the 
shortest road to Lisbon, and took the 
famous defences of Torres Vedras in 
rear— is to be found fully developed 
in a despatch by the French Emperar 
to Marmont, of date 18th September 
1811, That marshal’s force, which 
was estimated as likely then to amount 
to forty-one thousand men, was to be 
joined by several divisions of Soult’s 
forces, of whom twenty thousand were 
still in Estremadura; and with the 
united force, above sixty-five thousand 
men, he was to besiege Elvas, and in- 
undate the Alentejo. If Wellington, as 
a set-oif against this irruption, moved 
against Salamanca and the army of the 
norih, Dorsenne was to fall back to 
Valladolid, or even Burgo*,' where fifty 
thousand men would be assembled to 
stop his progress; if, as was deemed 
more probable, the English drew to- 
wards Lisbon, and descended the val 
ley of the Tagus, Dorsenne was to 
follow them with twenty-five thousaiid 
men ; and in either case Elvas, it was 
expected, would fall, and the French 
armies be placed in cantonments in 
the Alentejo about the same time that 
Suchet made himself master of Valen<- 
cia. This well-conceived design, which 
perfectly coincided with what Soiilt 
Lad long been contemplating, was en- 
tirely based on the supposition that 
“ the English had no heavy artillery 
for the siege of Ciudad Rodrigo; for 
if that enterprise is once undertaken, 
you must march at once to its relief;" 
—a' striking proof of the important 
effects consequent on the admirable 
stratagem by which the English g^^. 
eral had alr^y secured that vital tthh- 
within a few days* march of the mtiEm^ . 
aced fortress. :■ ■ ■ ' 

70. Wellington, iu the fitvt 
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intoDded to have besieged Ciudad Bod- 
n^ aa conceived himself suffi- 
ciently strong to undertake that enter* 
priM m ^^e &ce of Harmont, and the 
succour of ten thousand men^ which 
could alone, he conceived, be detach* 
ed from the army of the north to its 
relief. Under this impression the 
prepamtious for the attack went on 
with great activity. He had not been 
many days, however, engaged in this 
undertaking, when he learned tliat 
nearly five -and -twenty thousand ad- 
mixable troops were disposable around 
Borsenne’s standards. Upon this he 
changed his plan for the time to a 
blockade, and advanced his cavalry so 
M to straiten the fortress ; while Al- 
meida, in the rear, was put into a 
respectable posture of defence, in order 
to form a secure place of deposit for 
the battering-train, still at Villa de 
Ponte, in case of disiister. No sooner 
did the French generals receive intelli- 
gence of the danger with which the 
fbrtress was threatened, than they 
assembled their forces, and collected 
supplies for its relief. Dorsenne, with 
infinite difficulty, and by the most 
rigorous esa^ions, got together nine 
hundred waggons laden with provi- 
sions for that purpose; and bringing 
down the divisions Vaendermaisoii 
and Souham from Navarre, put him- 
self at the head of above thirty thou- 
sand soldiers to cover their entiy. 
Marmont, at the same time, who had 
been strongly reinforced, and had now 
fifty thousand efiective men around 
his eagles, in the valley of the Tagus, 
also collected a large convoy at Bejar, 
and advanced with a like body to form 
f^unotion with the army of the north. 
Their united forces, above sixty thou- 
sand strong, of whom six thousand 
were caval^, with a hundred pieces 
of cannon, united at Tamanes, on the 
filst September, and immediately ad- 
vanced towards Ciudad Rodrigo, where 
Wellington, expecting their approach, 
assembled all the forces, forty-five 
thpusai^ strong, un^er his immolate 
watch, and if possible 
wir entrance. 

in both armies con- 
eoiy^/j^^ the decisive moment had 


now arrived, and that a pitched 
between these galknt antagonist hositf: 
I’ was now to determine the fate of the 
Peninsula. But the crisis passed Over 
without any momentous ocourrencei ' 
the hour of Spain’s deliverance bad 
not yet struck. Wellington was too 
sagacious to trust to doubtful hazard 
what he felt confident he would ere 
long accomplish by skill. Though 
with the noble aimy at his command 
he had no reason to dread a battle, 
even against the superior forces of the 
French marshal ; yet there were many 
reasons which rendered it inexpedient 
at this time to incur the hazard an 
cugiigement on such a scale would ne- 
cessarily occasion, even with the best 
troops. The position which ho held 
in presence of Rodrigo was extensive, 
and therefore weak ; the heiglit of £1 
Bodon in its centre, which vras in front 
of the whole, was indeed strong, and 
Fucute Guiiialdo had been improved 
by field-works; but the wings, which 
occupied a great extent of country, 
wore in the plain, where the enemy’s 
great superiority in .cavalry gave him 
a decided advantage; and the position, 
with the right wing alone across the 
Agueda, and the centre and left be- 
hind that stream, was dangerous from 
the high hanks which lined the sides 
of the river, and the sudden floods to 
which in autumn it was subject. The 
English general, too, was well aware 
that want of provisions must soon 
compel the vast array in his front to 
separate and return to their distant 
cantonments, and then he meditated 
a sudden attack with the heavy artil- 
lery, which, without their being aware 
of it, he had at hand. Still Welling- 
ton resolved to fight, if he could do so 
on terms at all approaching to equal- 
ity; and for this puri)ose, without at- 
tempting to prevent the passage of 
the convoys, which entered on the 
24 th, he kept his troops on their 
ground, though with some hazard to 
the right wing^ advanced beyond the 
river in order to compel the enemy to. 
concentrate and show all his force,; to / 
protect the operation of throwing iu ■ 
the supplies. ■ -i 

72. When the French' army ap. 
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proacbed iUe Britidi, it was at first 
unoertain on wbibh point they would 
ydxxeot their attaek; but» after some 
hesitation, Hontbrun, with fourteen 
battalions of foot and thirty-five squads 
tons of splendid horsemen, crossed the 
Agfueda by the bridge of Rodrigo and 
adjacent fords, and, pouring rapidly 
along the road, soon reached the 
heights of Ex Bodon. The British at 
this point of their position, were not 
prepared for so sudden an onset ; and 
whue Wellington sent to Quinaldo for 
a brigade of the 4th division, Major- 
genei^ Colville, the officer in com- 
mand, was directed to draw up his 
little force, consisting of the 5th and 
77th British regiments, and the 21st 
Portuguese, with eight Portugueseguns 
and tmee squadrons of Alteu’s German 
dragoons, on the summit of the height, 
which presented a convex front to- 
wards the enemy, and was secured on 
either, fiank by deep and rugged ra- 
vines. Though Picton, who was at the 
village of El Bodon, with three regi- 
ments of the 3d division, made all 
imaginable haste^to reach the scene of 
danger, the crisis had passed before he 
got up. On came Montbrun’s cuiras- 
siers like a whirlwiud, in spite of the 
severe cannonade, which tore their 
masses in a fearful manner, and, divid- 
ing into two bodies when they reached 
the front of the hill, rode up the rug- 
ged sides of the ravines with the ut- 
most fury. Arrived there, they were 
only checked by the steady fire of the 
guns and devoted intrepidity of the 
'(German horsemen at the summit, who 
jfor three hours charged the heads of 
the squadrons as they ascended, and 
burled them not less than twenty 
timeiE^ men and horses rolling over 
each other, bock into the hollows. 
Montbrun, however, was resolute; his 
cavalry were numerous and daring; 
and by repeated charges and extreme 
gallantry they at length got a footing 
on the top, and captured two of the 
guns, cutting down the brave Portu- 
guese at their piecet. But the 5th 
< TBgiment instantly rushed forward, 
Wngh in line, into the midst of the 
oawslry, ^d retook the guns, which 
quiddy renewed their fire; and at the 


same time the 77th and the 21st Portu- 
guese forced the b(pM»men down the. 
steep on the other aide. But though 
this phalanx of heroes thus made goi^ 
their post, the advance of the enemy 
in the end rendered it no longer ten- 
able. A French 'division was 
approaching the only road by which 
they could rejoin the remainder of the 
centre at Fuente Guinaldo; and, de- 
spite all the peril of the movement, 
Wellington ordered them to descend 
the hill and cross the plain, six miles 
broad, to Fuente Guineddo. 

73. If the observation of Plutarch 
be just, that it is not those actions 
which lead to the greatest results, so 
much as those in which the greatest 
heroism or magnanimity is displayed, 
which are the most important subjects 
of history, never was a combat more 
deserving of remembrance than this ex- 
traordinary action. Descending from 
his rugged post into the plain, Colville 
formed his infantry into two squares; 
and the German dragoons, altogether 
unable to withstand the enormous 
mass of tho French cavalry in the 
open plain, being obliged to take shel- 
ter behind the Portuguese regiment 
which was first in retreist, the foot sol- 
diers in the rear, consisting of the 5th 
and 77th, denuded on all side^ were 
instantly enveloped by a whirlwind of 
horse. The thundering squadrons, 
with their scabbards clattering against 
each other, rending the air with their 
cries, shaking the ground beneath their 
feet, charged with apparently resistless 
force on three sides of the steady 
square. But vain, even in the bravest 
hands, is in genertd the sabre against 
tho bayonet, if equally firmly A 

rolling volley was heard, spreading out 
like a fan around the mass; the steeds 
recoiled as from the edge of a glowing 
crater ; in an instant the horsemen, 
scorched, reeling, and dismayed; wm 
scattered on all sides as by the explo- 
sion of a volcano; the glitter of bay- 
onets was seen on the edge of the 
smoke; 'and the British'regim^ts, un- 
scathed, came forth like the holy Ihra 
from the Assyrian fnnuusey’^ - 

« Napixb, iv. 240, hw tlie elitef)nioiiit of 
this j^owiitg description. 
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74. Before th^ Frendh could recover 
bloody iippu^ Pioton, who 
had ufted *^ utmost diliffen to reach 
.his - comrades, joined the retreating 
e^uS3m ; and the whole, uniting to- 
.gether, retreated in admirable order 
for six miles over the arid plain, till 
they reached the position of Fuente 
Guinsddo, assigned for the general ren- 
dezvous in the rear. During this march 
was exhibited, in the most striking 
manner, the extraordinary steadiness 
which discipline and experience had 
.given to each of the I'ival bodies. The 
British moved in close order with their 
flanks to the enemy, who in great 
.strength rode on each side, within pis- 
tol-shot. With eager glance the officera 
and men of both armies, during this 
long and anxious mamh, eyed each 
mother, watching for any incident or 
momentary confusion which might af- 
ford an opportunity for an attack. But 
none such occurred ; and the British 
I'eaehed theirdestination without being 
•again charged or molested, save by the 
firing of six pieces of horse artillery 
whi<m hung on the roar of their column, 
andpoured in an incessant firo of round 
shot, grape, agd canister.* Wellington 

* during this retreat, cuuducted 

■himself with his accustomed coolness. Ho 
remained oa the Icftflnnk of the coiunin, and 
repeatedly cautioned the different biittalions 
to mind the quartor-diatance and the telliiig- 
off. ‘Tour safety/ said he, * my credit, and 
the honour of tbo army, aro at stake. Ail 
rests with you at this monient.' Wo had 
reached to within a mile of the intrenched 
camp, .when Montbrun, impatient lest wc 
tnhould escape from his grrasp, ordered his 
troopers to bring up their left shoulders, and 
-indme towards our columns. The movement 
was not exactly bringing his squadron into 
line: but it was the next thing to it. and at 
this time they wero within half pittol-»kot of 
Hi, pictou took off his bat. and holding it 
‘Vvsr his eyes as a shade lh>ni the sun, look- 
ed steely out anxiously at the Frcncii. The 
clatter or the horses and the clanking of tiio 
scabbards was so gre;it when the right half 
^squadrou moved up, that many thought it 
was the forerunner of a general charge, and 
:ecmc of the mounted oflloers culled out, * Had 
We not better form square?*— ‘ No,' replied 
; piston ; Ut is but a ruu to frighten us, but it 
dp.* And so in effect it proved. . Each 
.bottwOn, in its turn formed the rear-guard to 
m Odsunee of the enemy, ana having 
tbOld a Volley, they foil bode at double 
tbo battalion formed in 
qf a SaUndUTtit 
n. 87. 30. 


now gave orders for concentratihg his 
troops around Fuente Quinaldo; The 
light division was directed to retire 
across the Agueda and join Ijlie line*, 
and the left, flnder Graham, to come 
up from the Azava; but Craufurd, who 
commanded the former, eager for iight*; 
lug, only came a few miles nearer, and- 
was still sixteen miles off. Graham 
was twelve ; and at nightfall only fif- 
teen thousand men were collected in 
front of tho French army, when a gen- 
eral battle was confidently expected by 
both parties. 

75. Marmont had now gained a great 
advantage over the English general ; 
but ho was ignorant of the inestimable 
prize which was almost within his 
grasp. On tho morning of tho 26th 
he had collected his whole army, sixty 
thousand strong, with one hundred and 
twenty guns, within cannon-shot of the 
British centre. Wellington’s position 
was now most critical ; for, os neither 
his right nor left wing had come up, 
he had not moro than fifteen thousand 
men at his disposal to resist tho over- 
whelming force of the enemy; and re- . 
treat ho would not, for that would be 
to abandon Craufurd and tho light di- 
vision to destruction. He accordingly 
stood firm, and the troops anxiously 
gazed on the enemy, expecting u deci- 
sive battle. . The array which Marmont 
drew forth was indeed splendid, and 
calculated to inspire the most elevated 
ideas of the power of the French em- 
pire. The enormous mass of cavalr)», 
seven thousand strong, whose gallantry 
the Allies had felt on the prece^ng 
day, stood iu com]^t array before 
them; next came different bodies of 
infantry and artillery, above twenty-five 
tliousand in number, who went through 
various evolutions with extraordinai'y 
precision: at noon twelve battalions 
of the Imperial Guard stood forth in 
close column, and by their martial air, 
admirable array, and red overhanging 
plumes, attracted universal attention. : 
During the whole day, horse, foot^and 
cannon never ceased to pour into thn 
fVench camp, and everything was made; 
r^y for an attack the next moniing 
on the British position. $ttt Shako- 
speare’s remarli^ ** there is 
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af^TB of men/' vas never more strik- 
inglv exemplifi^ than on this occasion. 
While Marmont, in the vain confidence 
ofixresiatibleBtren^yWaBthuBmaking 
a useleBB display of hii forces; when 
Wellington, with two divisions only, 
lay before him, the precious horn's, 
never to be recalled, passed away. Re- 
inforcements came rapidly in to the 
English line ; at three o’clock the light 
division arrived ; and the object for 
which the position of Fuente Guinaldo 
had been held being now accomplished, 
a retreat was by the English general 
offered in the night to a new position, 
much stronger, because narrower, than 
the former, in the rear, where the allied 
army was now concentriited, between 
the Coa and the sources of the Agueda. 
The plumes of the Imperial Guard 
were not again seen by the British army 
till they waved over the fall of the 
empire on the field of Waterloo.* 

76. The British right wing retired 
by two roads on Albergaria and Aldea 
del Ponte, while the left fell back to 
Bismula; and with such regularity was 
the retreat conducted, that not only 
no sick or stragglers, but not 'even an 
article of baggage, was left behind. By 
a strange coincidence, but of which a 
more memorable instance occurred af- 
terwards in the Moscow retreat, the 
French army at the same moment was 
also retiring; and for some hours these 
two gallant hosts were literally march- 
ing with their backs to each other! 
As soon as the British retreat was dis- 
^yered, the French wheeled about 
ahid moved back in pursuit ; but, be- 
fore they could come up with the Eng- 
lish army, the new ground was taken. 
A sharp action ensued at Aldea del 
Ponte, where a French column attack- 
ed a brigade of the 4th division, but 
was quickly rexmlsed ; and the British, 
assuming theoffensive, drove the enemy 
out of the .village, which was held till 
the whole army had reached its destin- 
ed ground when the French again re- 
turned, and it was evacuated with some 

* When Mannont next day was informed 
of the slender amount of force whidi lay be- 
fore him at Fiionte Guinaldo on the 20th, and 
tliat the Ught division had not come up^ ho 
exclaimed And, Wollington, thy star too 
to bright !**-^Nap|£]^ iv. 248. 


loss. On the 28ih> YfeQiiigtoh feth^d 
a league fiarther, toda vcury Btro^ knd 
narrow position in front Coa, 

where he meant to give battle; even 
with all the risk of fighting with a river 
edged by rocky banks in his rear. As 
it was, however, neither the strength 
nor the danger of the position was put 
to the test. Marmont, who was al- 
ready severely pinched for provisions, 
retired towards Ciudad R^rigo the 
same day, and shortly after passed the 
Puerto de Banos, and resumed his old 
quarters on the banks of the Tagus, 
while Dorsenne retreated to Salamanca 
and the Douro; and Wellington put 
his troops into cantonments on both 
banks of the Coa, the blockade of Ciu- 
dad Rodrigo being resumed by Don 
Julian Sanchez and the British light 
cavalrj'. 

77. In these bi-illiant actions the Al- 
lies sustained a loss of about three hun- 
dred men ; that of the French was more 
than double this number, owing to the 
rapidity and precision of the fire of tho 
infantry on their dense squadrons at 
£1 Bodon, and on the retreat to Guin- 
aldo. The most heroic yet generous 
spirit animated both armies, of which 
an interesting instance occurred in one 
of the cavalry encounters. A French 
officer was in the act of striking at the 
brave Captain Felton Harvey of tho 
1 4th dragoons, when, seeing he had 
only one arm, ho quickly let his swoi^ . 
fall to a salute, and passed on. Major 
Gordon, t who had been sent by Well- 
ington with a flag of truce to Mar- 
mont’s headquarters, was hospitablv 
received by the French marahaX with 
whom he frequently dined, and often 
accompanied on his rides round the 
outposts, oq which occasions the pm- : 
pects of the campaign and the quallti^ 
of the troops on both sides were fmly 
disciiBsed. On the other hand, Getie- ' 
ral Regniaud, governor of Ciud^IU^- 
rigo, having fallen soon after into sn 
ambuscade laid by the indefatii^able 
Don Julian Sanchez, and bring Muadfo 
prisoner, he became a frequent 
at Wellington's tables where' hO bb0l|* ; 
sioned no small enterteinmriH by^tfib 
nomerous anecdotes he triatril ‘ 

t Brother to the Esrl ri . 
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F^oli generids afld armies. Such is 
war bsl^e^k brayei^tlonB* by^hom 
;«& hostUity are invariabl^f 

* lidd asidei and glide into those of pecu< 
IImt courtesy the moment the indivi* 
dual ceases to act in the hostile ranka 
78. The allied army, which had been 
unhealthy during the latter period o‘ 
the campaign, became doubly so whei 
the troops went into cantonments ; an< 
they had not been at rest a fortnigh 
before the sick had augmented to abov< 
seventeen thousand — the usual effeci 
of Ihe sudden cessation of active opera- 
tions on men whose bilious secretions 
had been greatly increased by the long 
continuance of fatigue in warm wea- 
ther, and which, now no longer cxhal 
ang in perspiration, induced fevers. 
The French, however, were nearly as 
unhealthy; and the penury of subsist- 
ence on the Portuguese frontier ren- 
dered it absolutely impossible for their 
generals to undertake any operation of 
importance. Dorsenne, in the north, 
took advantage of this intermission o 
active operations on the Portuguese 
frontier to push Bonnet, with a strong 
division, into the Asturias, who with- 
out difficulty suynounted the passes of 
Cubillas and Yentana, which had been 
left unguarded by the enemy, and re 
occupied Oviedo, Oihoii, and all the 
principal posts in the country. This 
expedition, joined to the pressing ne- 
cessity of subduing the insurrection in 
the northern provinces, and the dark 
clouds which were arising in the north, 
led, in December, to a fresh disposition 
of the imperial forces. Marmont re- 
ceived orders to establish his headquar- 
ters at Valladolid; Dorsenne was to 
retire to Buigos, and strongly occupy 
Bisd^ and Navarre ; while the Impe- 
rial Guard was transferred to Burgos, 
where it was to hold itself in readiness 
to march into France : a series of ar- 
rangements which already revealed the 
secret views of Napoleon for a Russian 
oanmaign. 

This oonduded the campatoof 1811, 
so as the operations of the princi- 
pal mnies were concerned ; but seve- 
ral laykirtaiit operations occurred with 
deta^^ed crap^ wbichi like the red hue 


of the evening sk}^ already gave pre* 
saM of the glorious dawn* 

79.^ The first of these events wae the 
surprise of Gerard’s division at Anye 
des Molinos, on the 28th of October* 
When Wellington concentrated his 
army at Fuente Quinaldo to oppose- 
Marmont and Dorsenne, Hill was left 
in the northern part of Estremaduxu to 
watch Drouet, who remained opposite 
to him in that country. After a variety 
of marches and countermarches, which 
led to no result, both generals having 
orders not to fight unless an opportu- 
nity should occur of doing so to advan- 
tage, Hill received intelligence, on the 
27th October, that Gerard, with three 
thousand infantry and. cavaliy belong- 
ing to Drouet’s corps, lay at Aroyo dea 
Molinos, in such a situation as to be 
liable, by a sudden cross-march, to a 
surprise from the English troops. That 
ablo officer instantly made his dispo- 
sitions. By a forced mai'ch he reached 
Alciicsca, four miles from where Ger- 
ard lay, beforo nightfall, and passed 
the early part of the night in bivouatv 
without permitting any light to be 
made, or the slightest sound to escape, 
which might lead the French patrols 
to suspect his vicinity. At two in the 
morning ho broko up, and, advancing 
iwiftly and silently, got close to the 
road by which he know the enemy 
would march out on the following 
morning, yet concealed from their view 
by an intervening ridge. In that posi- 
tion he awaited the break of day, and 
as soon as the grey of the dawn ap-^ 
peared, his column divided into two’ 
parts-rthe right, under General How- 
ard, moving by a wide circuit into the 
rear of the town by which the French 
were to retreat, the left, under Gene- 
ral Stewart^ directly on the town frc»m 
the Alcuesca road, whilst the cavaliy 
noved between the two. The latter 
solumn was to attack first ; and it waa 
loped that the enemy, dislodged by a 
iudden attack from the town, would 
completely destroyed by falling into 
ihe hands of Howara's men on th6ir 
line of retreat. 

80. On this occasion the British felt 
^he benefit of that unbounded cpnfi« ' 
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dfinoeaiid otta^ment with they 
had injured the Spa^ peaaantcy ; 
for though the whole inhabitants of 
Aicuesoa and its vicinity knew per- 
fectly of the arrival and the object 
whiw they had in view, not a man be- 
trayed the secret, and Stewarifs col- 
umns were within gun-shot of the 
enemy before the latter were aware of 
their approach. Favoured by a thick 
mist and deluge of rain, the troops 
entered Aroyo, with drums suddenly 
beating and loud cheers. The Tlst and 
22d regiments, both Highland, led the 
attack in the town ; and they entered 
with the bagpipe at their head playing 
the cel^rated Jacobite air, '^Hey, 
Johnnie ubpe, are you waking yet ?** in 
alltision to the well-known incident of 
that commander, in the conflict with 
the Highlanders under the Pretender, 
at Prestonpana in 1745. So unexpected 
was the onset, that the cavalxy pickets 
were overwhelmed before they had 
time to mount ; and the infantry, who 
were under arms, beginning to muster, 
were so confounded that, after a desul- 
tory struggle, they fled precipitately 
out of the town, leaving a great many 
of their number prisoners. Once out- 
side, however, they formed two squares, 
and endeavoured to resist ; but while 
a brisk firing was going on between 
their rear and Stewart’s men pressing 
on in pursuit, Howard’s column sud- 
denly appeared directly in their rear 
on the ^eat road to Truxillo, and no 
alternative remained but to surrender, 
' or break and seek safety by climbing 
the steep and rugged sides of the SieiTa 
on their flank. Gerard,* however, who 
was a gallant as well as a skilful offi- 
cer, though surprised on this occasion, 
for some time made a brave resistance ; 
but seeing his guns taken by the 15th 
dragoons, and his hussars dispersed 
with great slaughter by the 9th dra- 
goons and German hussars, he became 
aware that his situation was desperate, 
and gave the word to disperse, In- 
etantly the ^uares broke, and all the 
men, throwii^ away their arms^ ran 
vrith their utmost speed towards the 

, * Since Manhsl GevardI, minister^kt-wBr 
€o IiWiiB Who bedded oiid took 

the dtaritlcf Ibktwdp in 18S2. 


most rugged a^ inaccessible paris of 
the Sierra. BwU^ as they how* 
ever, the British pm^iaed as; ^ 
the Highlanderti at home aniong the* 
rocks and scaurs, secured prisoners at 
eve^ step; the 28th and 84ih foUowed 
rapidly on the footsteps of the flying 
mass ; the 39th turned them by the 
Truxillo road; and Gerard hi^elf, 
after displaying the greatest intrepid- 
ity, only escaped by throwing himself 
into rugged clii&, where the. British, 
encumbered with their arms, could not 
follow him. He joined Drouet^ by 
devious mountain paths, at Orellano on 
the 9th November, with only six hun- 
dred followers, without arms and in 
woeful plight, the poor remains of three 
thousand superb troops, who, were 
arotind his eagles at Aroyo des Molinos, 
and who were esteemed the best bri- 
gade in Spain. General Br^n and 
Prince d’Aremberg, with thirteen hun- 
dred prisoners, three guns, and the 
whole baggage of the enemy, fell into 
the hands of the victors. 

81. This brilliant success, which was 
achieved with the loss of only seventy 
killed and wounded, diffused the high- 
est satisfaction through the whole Brit- 
ish army ; and shortly after the health 
of the troops was materially ^proved, 
by a considerable portion of them be- 
ing moved into better supplied and 
more comfortable quarters on the 
banks of the Mondego and the Douro. 
The sick daily diminished, the spirits 
of the men rose, and soon the hospitals 
were relieved of half their inmates. 
Meanwhile Wellington took none of 
the rest to himself which he allowed 
to his troops. With unwearied indus- 
try he laboured incessantly at im- 
provement of the transpost service, 
which was sCon put on a much more 
efficient footing, and in the forwarding 
of stores and ammunition to ibe front, 
which clearly showed that Ciudad .Bod- 
rigq was ere long to be besieged- tn 
spite of all his vigihinoe, however^ the 
enemy contrived to thrw mor^ th^ 
one convoy into that fortri^ m 
the end the blockade was 
doned, from finding that 
force was mote stvaitA&ed^l^V 
sious than the hivest^ 
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2iow«YW,didxiot <8urefor the introdu^ priae in despair, and returned to Se* 
lion^ of uieae supplies^ as iJl his efforts ville ; where, unable to bear the warm 
^had long been dimoted to besieging the reproaches of Soult, who was irritoM 
place in form; for which purpose he at his failure, he blew out his braihii. 
had already prepared, with infinite 88. The French marshal was not to 
pains and secresy, a ^rtable bridge, be diverted from his design, with the 
which was to be thrown, for the pass- importance of which he was now fully 
•age of the stores, over the Agueda ; and impressed, by this failure ; and he now 
had rendered the Douro navigable for prepared an expedition against Tarifo 
•boats as far up as its junction with on a larger scale, and intrusted the 
that river, forty miles higher than they command to a very distinguished bfii- 
had ever yet ascended. But ere the cer. General Laval, who approached its ^ 
season for striking the meditated blow walls at the head of seven thousand 
arrived, new and cheering advices had men in the middle of December, while 
•arrived from the south of Spain. two other divisions of three thousand 

82. Ballasteros, after his embarka- each came up, one from Cadiz, the 
4ion at Ayamonte, subsequent to the other from Honda. This Ivmidable 
battle of Albuera» bad landed in the accumulation of force com^led Bal- 
4BOuth of Spain, where he had drawn liisteros again to take shelter in the 
4Beveral thousand recruits to his stan- lines of Gibraltar, and obliged Skerret^ 
•dard; but being unable to withstand who commanded the allied force, to 
the powerful force which Soult directed await the enemy’s arrival within the 
•against him, he had more than once walls, where he had eighteen hundred 
t&en refuge under the cannon of Gib- British, and seven hundred Spaniards. 
(Foltar. Meanwhile the English govern- The English engineers, with great skill, 
ment, desirous of alimenting the war had constructed interiorretrenchments 
thus energetically revived in the south- on the side most likely to be assailed, 
extremity of the Peninsula, des- so ns to render the assault of the wall 
patched a body oi two thousand men, the least difficulty which the enemy 
of whom five ]^undred were British, would have to encounter. The houses 
who took possession of Tarifa, an an- adjoining the point expected to be 
•oient town situated on the most south- breached were loopholed, the streets 
orly extremity of Spain, nearer to the barricaded ; and an old tower, which 
African coaist than even the celebrated commanded the whole town, was armed 
Pillars of Hercules, and surrounded by with heavy artillery, at once to send a 
•an old wall without. wet ditch or out- storm of grape on the assailants, and 
works. Soult, who was well aware secure, if ueccssaiy, the retreat of the 
how narrowly the besieging force at garrison to their ships, which lay in 
Cadiz had escaped destruction from tho the bay. These precautions, though 
combination which the Allies had judicious, were not, however, put to 
brought to, bear upon them at the time tho test. Laval broke ground before 
cf tha battle of Barrosa, resolved to the place on the 19th December; and 
^dislodge them from this position ; and so completely were the anticipations of 
ihe fortifications were so extremely the British engineers realised, that the 
weak that hardly any resistance was guns opened their fire exactly on the 
expected, (fodinot, accordingly, with spot where they were expected to do 
eij^t thousand men, having driven so, and behind which the preparations 
Ballasteros under the cannon of Gib- had been mode. The approa^es were 
i^tar, received orders to turn aside pushed with great rapidity ; the bat- ^ 
emd bedege this stronghold. In the tering guns, which began firing on the 
nareh thitiier, however, he was so 27th, soon brougfit the old wall down; 




dMig t^ SMHdiore^ by the broadsides feet wide, and of easy ascent. But the 
ofthe Bliig^isb ships of war w British regiments were on the ram- 

on 1^; thd, after sustaining, a parts, each at its proM post; the 47t]| 
bo abmdoned the enter- and a Spanish battidion guarded the 
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1>readli, the 87th and rifles were dis- 
peieed round the walls. 

84. Little aware of the quality of 
the antagonists with whom they had 
to deal, a column of two thousand 
French commenced the assault at day- 
light on the Slst. Such, however, was 
the vigour of the fire kept up upon 
them from every part of the rampart 
where a musket or gun could be 
brought to bear on the mtisa, that it 
broke before reaching the wall, and the 
troops arrived at the foot of the breach 
in great disorder. Part tried to force 
tiieir way up, part glided down the bed 
of a stream which flowed through the 
town, an^few brave men reached the 
portcullis which debarred entrance 
above the waters. But the British sol- 
diers now sent down such a crashing 
volley on the throng at the iron grate, 
and at the foot of the breach, that they 
dispersed to the right and left, seeking 
refuge under any projecting ground 
from the intolerable musketry. The 
combat continued for sometime longer, 
the French, with their usual gallantry, 
keeping up a quick irregular discharge 
on the walls ; but theramparts streamed 
forth fire with such violence, and the 
old tower sent such a tempest of grape 
through their ranks, that, after sus- 
taining a dreadful loss, they were 
forced to retreat, while a shout of vic- 
tory, mingled with the sound of musi- 
cal instruments, passed round the walls 
of the town. This bloody repulse sus- 
pended for some days the operations 
of the besiegers, who confined them- 
selves to a cannonade ; and meanwhile 
the rain fell in such torrents, and sick- 
liesB made such ravages in their ranks, 
that, according to their own admission, 
** the total dissolution of their army 
was ‘anticipated.” Laval persevered 
some, days longer against his own judg- 
ment, in obedience to the positive in- 
junctions of Victor, and the breach was 
•o wide from the continued fire that a 
fre^ assault was expected ; but on the 
4th he raised the aiegf, and retreated 
in dreadful weather, having first drown- 
ed his powder and buried his heavy ar* 
tilery. In this expedition, one of the 
most disastrous to their arms, on a 
small sode, which dcourred in the whole | 


Peninsular War, th^ French lost their 
whole cavalry and^utillery horses, and 
about five hundred men by the sword, ^ 
besides an equal number by sickness 
and starvation, while the total loss of 
the Allies did not exceed one hupdred 
and fifty. 

85. The campaign of 1811 — ^less mo- 
mentous in its issue than that which 
preceded it, when the great struggle of 
Torres Vedras was brought to a con- 
clusion, and less brilliant in its results 
than the one which followed, when 
the decisive overthrow of Salamanca 
loosened the foundations of French 
power over the whole of Spain — ^had 
yet a most important influence on the 
deliverance of the Peninsula. It is not 
at once that the transition is made 
from disaster to success. Victory ie 
of as slow growth, if it is to be durable, 
to nations, as wealth or fame to in- 
dividuals. To turn the stream — te 
change the gales of fortune — ^to convert 
the torrent of disaster into the tide of 
conquest, is the real difficulty. To 
make the first hundred pounds often 
costs more to the pqor aspirant after 
opulence than to make the next thou- 
sand. During the caQipaign of 1811, 
this first hundred was made. For the 
first time since the British standards 
appeared in Spain, something approach- 
ing an equality had been attained be- 
tween the contending forces. The 
vantages of a central position, and of 
water-carriage in his rear, had counter- 
balanced the still decided superiority 
of number ; and Wellington, with his 
sixty thousand British and Portuguess 
soldiers, appeared on the offensive in 
the midst of a hun(hred and fifty thou- 
sand enemies. 

86. True, he had hithe^ been foil- 
ed in his efforts; true, the siege of 
Badajoz had been raised, that of Ciu- 
dad Rodrigo prevented ; the blood of 
Albuera had, to all appearance^ stream^ 
ed in vain. But, to the discemii^ ey» 
which looked beyond the suiface or 
things, these very disampoinUuctitB 
were fmught with future hope, Thw 
British army had, throughout^ taken 
theinitktiveandpreservedtheoflhbii^ 
By slight demoDstxatioiis thqy had piit 
in motion the entmfa f oxoes in emy 
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bi SpAin* war» throughbuti 
been mainiained in Ms territories, 
and all insult to tbo Portuguese f ron* 
tier averted. ' These enterprises had 
been rendered abortive only by accu* 
inflating a^inst the English army the 
whole of &e disposable force in the 
souUi-west and north of Spain. The 
tide of conquest had been.arrested ; the 
consolidation of the French power pre- 
vented in other quarters by these re 
peated concentrations ; the desolation 
of the country precluded the possibility 
of such large masses continuing for 
any length of time together; and it 
was easy to see that, if circumstances 
should enable the British government 
to augment, or compel the Frencl] 
Emperor to diminish their respective 
forces in the Peninsula, the scale would 
ere long turn to the other side. The 
balance in military as well as in poli- 
tical affairs generally quivers for u 
time before it inclines decisively to a 
new side. Already, to the eye of pro- 
phetic wisdom, were visible the first 
indications of the fall of the vast power 
which had so long oppressed the world; 
and in them more than the comet 
which, during ^he summer of 1811, 
unexpectedly visited the heavens, as 
in that which preceded the death of 
Csesar, the wise might have seen the 
prognostics of his fall.* 

87. But, what was still more im- 
portant, this campaign was productive, 
to all concerned in the British army, 
of one advantage of more ultimate 
value than any which they had hither- 
to gained— a sense of their own de- 
fidencies. This invaluable acquisition, 
of such tardy growth to nations as 
well as to individuals, had been forced 


in blo6d; and that the true soldier;^ 
he who, ready to fight to the last ex* 
tremity when the occasion demands, is 
equally patient and docile in every 
other duty till that season has arrive 
The officers learned that war is at once 
a difficult science and a practical art ; 
that minute attention to details is in- 
dispensable to its perfection ; and that 
the bluntness of intrenching tools, the 
failure of supplies, or ill-regulated sal- 
lies of valour in the field, may often 
mar the best - concerted enterprises. 
The government felt the necessity of 
straining every nerve to aid their zeal- 
ous general in the contest :^einforce- 
ments to a large amount A*ived be- 
fore the close of the campaign, though, 
unhappily, the uniform imhedthiness 
of the soldiers on first landing prevent- 
ed their swelling, as might have been 
expected, the ranks of the army ; and 
as much specie os could possibly be 
drawn together, though it was but 
little, was forwarded for its use. 

88. By the incessant efforts of Well- 
ington eveiy department, both in the 
British and Portuguese service, was put 
on a better footing during the cam- 
paign : the government at Lisbon were 
at length induced to tiike the requisite 
steps to recruit the ranks which had 
been so fearfully thinned by the fa- 
tigues and the sickness of the Torres 
Vedras campaign ; the engineer and 
commissariat service were essentially 
improved, and all that had been found 
awanting was obtained from Englmid; 
the transport and ordnance trains were 
greatly ameliorated, and the militaiy 
hospi^s relieved of many of those 
ivils which had hitherto been so fatal 
to the lives of the soldiers. Before the 



alike upon the army, the officers, and 
the government, by its events. The 
Boldierii saw that niere valour, though 
it n^ht win a field, could hmdly de- 
cide » cunpaign ; that the loud mur- 
mur at retreat, which forced on the 
carnal of Albuera, might be dn>wned 


^ As when a comet, fur and wide descried. 
In scorn Of ^osbus 'midst bright heav’n 
. : doihshihe^ 

. AimI tldl^ sad of death and mischief 


'’ '- '-' 7 bciiifli ' ’ 

v^odih&lordatomoimrobs, and to kings.” 
■ ■ Tasso. (?«r. Lib. vii. 52. 


close of the campaign, eighty-four thou- 
sand men stood on the rolls of the al- 
lied army, of whom fifty-six thousand 
were British, and twenty- eight thou- 
sand Portuguese ; and though, from 
the extraordinary sickness of the trooiw, 
the number in the field never exceeoM 
fifty-seven thoiiiAxid, yet the prevailing 
epidemics rapidly diminished when ths, 
cool weather came on ; and everything 
annoiinc^ that, before the next ckm* 
paign opened, seventy thousand men 
womd he present with the standards 
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of WelUngton; Finally, the provident 
care bf their chief bad materially 
aUengthened the interior defences of 
the kingdom. The lines of Toitcs 
Vedras had been augmented ; new ones 
near Almada, on the. southern bank, 
constructed on a gigantic scale ; and 
such were the preparations made at 
Lisbon, that the English general con- 
templated without anxiety an event 
l^norally thought probable, and public- 
ly announced in the French newspapers, 
that the Emperor himself was coming 
to finish the war at a blow, on the Tagus. 

89. Though this design was an- 
nounced, however, it was no part of 
Napoleon^ intention really to put him- 
self at the head of such an armament. 
His secret despatches to Joseph, now 
in great part published by authority 
of the French War Ofiice,* reveal no 
trace of any such design ; the great re- 
inforcements which he poured into the 
country in autumn were intended only 
to compensate the immense losses of 
the Torres Vedras campaign, and to 
re-establish on a secure basis the inter- 
rupted communications in the north- 
ern provinces. Napoleon’s real views 
at this period were, with more candour 
than he usually exhibited on such oc- 
casions, divulged in his address to the 
Legislative Body on June 18, 1811 : — 
** Since 1809 the greater part of the 
strong places in Spain have been taken 
after memorable sieges, * .and the in- 
surgents have been beaten in a great 
number of pitched battles. England 
has felt that the war is approaching a 
termination, and that intrigues and 
gold are no longer sufficient to nourish 
it: she has found herself obliged, there- 
fore, to alter the nature of her assist- 
ance, and from an auxiliary she has be- 
come a principal. All her troops of the 
line have beeh sent to the Peninsula : 
English blood has at length flowed in 
torrente in several actions glorious to 

* See BELiCAa Joumaxix des Siiges duns la 
P/niiMtde. vol. i. App. No. -17 to 92. 


the French arms. ^ This conflict with 
Carthage, which seemed as if ^ would 
be decided upon the ocean, or b^ohd 
the seas, will henceforth be carriA on 
upon the plains of Spain. When 
land shall be exhatisted-— when sheshedl 
at last have felt the evils which, for 
twenty years, she has with so much 
cruelty poured upon the Continent ; 
when half her families shall be in 
mourning — then shall a peal of thun- 
der put an end to the affairs of the 
Peninsula, and the destinies of her 
armies, and avenge Europe and Asia 
by finishing this second Punic war.*' 
90. Napoleon neither contemplated 
nor desired anything more, at this pe- 
riod, than the re-establishment of the 
credit of his arms by the capture of 
Elvas, and the relief of his finances by 
the quartering of the army of Portu- 
gal in the hitherto untouched fields of 
plunder of the Alentejo. It was upon 
Russia and the north of Europe that 
the whole attention of the Emperor 
was fixed : the war in Portugal he re- 
garded as a useful auxiliaiy, which 
might exhaust the English resources,, 
engross their military force, and pre- 
vent them from sendiiig any effectual 
aid, either in men or money, tO' the 
decisive point on the banks of the 
Niemen. In this view, the balanced 
success of the campaign of 1811, the 
constant predictions of the Opposition 
party in England that Great Britain 
must finally succumb in the Peninsu- 
lar struggle, and the brilliant career of 
Marshal Suchet in Valencia at the 
same period, were eminently conducive 
to the ultimate deliverance of Europe, 
by inspiring the French Emperor with 
the belief that all danger was now over 
in that quarter, or would speedily be 
removed by the accession of the Whigs 
to office on the termination of the Ur- 
gency restrictions ; and, consequently,, 
that he might safely pursue the phan- 
tom of universal empire even to tho 
edge of the snows of Russia^ 
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CHAPTER LXVIL 


BETOLUTION IX 

1. It WB8 the boast of the Spaniards, 
as it now is of the English, that the 
sun never set on their colonial posses- 
sions ; and . in the magnificent lan- 
guage of the Castilian historians, their 
monarchs succeeded to the sovereignty 
.of “Spain and the Indies.” If the 
maraitude and splendour of this colo- 
nial empire he considered, these high- 
sounding titles will not appear the 
flattery of panegyric, but the voice of 
truth. The regions which wero dis- 
covered by the genius- of Columbus, 
which' yielded to the energy of Pisarro, 
or were subdued by the cruelty of 
Cortez, constituted a world within 
themselves. They were more than 
double the siSli, and contained- above 
ten times the agricultural resources, of 
all Europe taken together. If Spain 
had been worthy of, and capable of dis- 
chaiging its duty to, this noblo colo- 
nial empire ; if its inhabitants had 
possessed the energy and perseverance 
necessary tb^ penetrate and subdue 
tlkose boundless 'wilds ; if its institu- 
tions had been fitted to awaken the 
vigour and call forth the enterprise re- 
quisite for the settlement of mankind 
in these magnificent regions ; if its re- 
ligion had permitted free scope to the 
energies of men, and yet provided the 
requisite check on their vices — the em- 
igre of Spain would have been what that 
of Great Britain is at this time, and to 
the GastOian, notthe Anglo-Saxon race, 
it would have be4n given to settle its 
descendants in half me globe. 

SL The vast continent of South Ame- 
rica contains *7,160, 000 square miles, 
b^opig neariy a fi^ part of the habit- 
able which comprises 37,000,000. 
Tnio^lbturths of this immense surface 
lie in the torrid «»ie« and share in the 


SOUTH AMEBICA. 

luxuriance of vegetation, and unbound- 
ed richness as regards the gifts of na- 
ture, by which that favoured portion 
of the globe is distinguished. It is 
nearly 4280 miles in length from north 
to south ; and its greatest breadth is 
no less than 4000 miles. If the variety 
and luxuriance of its productions in 
those parts whicli aro fertile, and the 
extraordinary richness of the soil in 
these tropical regions, ore taken into 
account, it may safely be affirmed that 
it is capable of containing a fifth of the . 
whole inhabitants of the globe. If it 
were all as well peopled os the British 
Islands are at this time — which, con- 
sidering the great extent of mountain 
wastes in Scotland, Ireland, and some 
parts of England, does not appear be- 
yond the range of probability — it 
would contain above fifteen hundred 
million souls, or nearly twice the whole 
present population of the earth.* 

3. South America, like the Italian 
Peninsula, though embracing a gr^t 
variety of climates, territories, and ve- 
getable productions, is divided by na- 
ture into three great distriots, each of 
which has a totally distinct chuacter 
imprinted upon it by the hand of na- 
ture, and must continue to the end of 
time to be inhabited by a race of men 
entirely difibring in character, habits, 
and disposition from those of the others. 
The western division is formed by 
great chain of the Andes, which runs 
from north to south over the whole ex- 
tent of the continent, so near in most 

Tlie British I^ds. on a surface of 18S,00e 
square Elnglisli miles, contain 27,000,000 in- 
habitants by the census of 1841, which Is at 
the nto^ on an average, of 221 to the eqaare 
mile. That rate applied to the 7 , 100,000 
square miles of South Amerteo, .would giro 
1,682,860,000 inhabitants 
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places to the Padfie ocean, that but a 
narrow and broken strip of land lies 
between their feet and the sea-coast ; 
and, from a distance at sea, the stu- 
pendous ^eaks of the Cordilleras ap- 
pear to nse from the glassy wave of 
the Pacific. This mountainous region, 
or rather vast irregular plateau, is in 
general elevated about twelve thousand 
feet above the level of tho sen, and is 
surmounted in its central parts by lofty 
ohains, rising into stupendous peaks 
from fifteen to twenty-four thousand 
feet in height, surpassing any in the 
world, excepting those in the Himalaya 
aange to the north of India, in elevation. 

4. This prodigious barrier follows 
the coasts of the Pacific ocean through- 
out the whole of South America, from 
which it is rarely distant more than 
ten or twelve leagues. Its breadth 
is various in different places, but in 
general it is from eighty to a hundred 
leagues across. In its snowy summits 
the chief rivers of this immense conti- 
nent findtheirperennial fountains ; but 
for them, tho waters of these streams 
would, for the most part, be dried up 
by the burning sun during the hot 
months, and the country be uninhabit- 
able from excessive drought during a 
considerable portion of the year. The 
fltreams which descend towards the 
Pacific ocean rush in a headlong tor- 
rent, BO violent as to be a continued 
rapid, from the height of twelve or six- 
teen thousand feet to the water’s edge, 
often in a course not more than twenty 
or thirty leagues in length. Those 
which flow to the eastward, descend in 
magnificent cataracts from one table- 
land to another, until they roach the 
vast level plains which stretch away 
towards the Atlantic ; and there, unit- 
ing together, form those noble rivers 
which surpass any in the world in vol- 
ume^ of waters aud length of course. 

5. The second region of South Ame- 
rica comprehends a tract of country of 
equal length with the great range of 
the Andes, lying imm^iately to the 
eastward of it, and from two to three 
times'^u broad. It consists of immense 
Bfoiidjr or marshy plains, for the most 
peifectl^ flat, and intersected by 
prodigious rivers, the La Plata, 


^e Amazdns, and ^e Orinocd, origin* 
ally descending from the tmowy »um< 
mits of the Andes, into whh^ a host 
of others, such as the Rio Negro, Ya- 
pura, and the Yurua, convey their 
waters, the smallest of which having 
a course of five or six hundred miles 
in length before they join the main 
streams to which they are tributaryj 
would bear comparison with the great- 
est rivers of the European world. Such 
is the extent of those plains, that they 
stretch across a whole zone of the 
globe ; and Humboldt has told iis, 
that while one end of the Pampas of 
Buenos Ayres is charged with the snows 
of the antarctic circle, the other is 
overshadowed by the palm-trees of the 
tropics. Their aspect is peculiar, and 
inexpressibly striUng. Rivalling the 
ocean in extent and level, the declivity 
by which the rivers intersecting them 
flow is BO slight th^t it is in general 
imperceptible ; and a gentle movement 
of the waters towards the east alone 
informs the traveller that the inclina- 
tion of the continent lies in that direc- 
tion. Yet even this level expanse has 
a charm peculiar to itself. In those 
immense plains, where isot a stone or 
a bush intervenes for hundreds of miles 
to break the uniformity of the scene, 
a feeling of sublimity steals over the 
mind ; the nothingness of the indi- 
vidual is felt, as on the boundless sur- 
face of the ocean, even by the most 
inconsiderate. Without i|ny landmark 
to direct their steps, the stars, as to 
mariners at sea, form the only (^de 
of the natives : new constellations, im- 
Bccii in northern latitudes, of unequal- 
led brilliancy, attract the admiration 
of the European traveller, one of which 
closely resembles the symbol of the 
Christian faith and when reposing at 
♦ It is one of the most extraordinary cir- 
mstaiices in the whole history of literature, 
that this brilliant constellation, visible only 
from the southern hemisphere, was distinctly 
foretold by Dante above two huudivd years 
before the Lino was crossed by the European. 
**I turned on my right hand and cast my 
looks 

Upon the other pole, and saw four stars 
Unseen of any but the first mankind : 

O widowed territory of the North, 

Thou art bereft of looking upcm these !** 

Dahtb; Putp. i. 23. 
Humboldt, indeed, has shown that, in tlia 
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Qig^t und^r the sta^bespangled canopy 
of heayeni he is xoused from alumber, 
and wam^ to prepare for the fatigues 
of the following day, by the exclama- 
tion from his ^de, ** Midnight is past : 
the Cross be^ns to bend ! *’ 

6. The third great region of South 
America comprises an elevated plateau, 
intersected with ridges of mountains, 
lying to the eastwaid of the Pampas, 
and between them and the Athintic 
ocean. It is less considerable, both in 
point of length and elevation, than the 
great chain of the Andes, and docs not 
extend over every part of the conti- 
nent ; but where it exists it forms a 
mass of lofty platciius, the higher 
peaks of which are not inferior to the 
Pyrenees and Apennines in elevation. 
Nearly the whole of this eastern moun- 
tainous range is embraced in the vast 
Portuguese dominions of Brazil ; the 
two other regions lie almost exclusively 
in the Spanish portion of the continent. 
The Portuguese plateau may be called 
the temperate zone of South America. 
Circumstanced midway between the 
shivering elevation of the Andes and 
the burning sun of Guiana and Colum- 
bia, it brings maturity in its higher 
regions the fruits of European, in its 
sunny valleys the productions of tropi- 
cal growth. Inconsiderable when com- 
pared with the other two, this eastern 
plateau is yet twice as largo as the 
Spanish peninsula, and three times the 
size of the whole British Islands~on 
so vast a scale does nature appear in 
these magnificent regions, and so bound- 
less is the reserve which her wisdom 

time of the Ptolemies, the southern cross 
formed by those four stars was visible from 
the southern ports of Liby.a, adioining the 
Sahara desert ; and a rumour of this, ho con- 
ceives, had reached Dante: but this will 
hardly explain his allusion to it os visible 
from ikif other pole. Perhaps it was a tnuii- 
tion from tho Phenicians, who circumnavi- 
gated Gape of Good Hope, os they un- 
questionably did, long before tho Christian 
Humboldt, Exainen Criliqtte, iv. 323 
—a work of vast genius and research. Tho 
aootents seemed to have a presentiment of 
the same great discovery,— 

** Venient annis secula seris, 

Qulbus Oceanus vincula rcrunr 

Daxetk ct ingens pateat tellus. 

TeUrysque novas deieffot orbee, . 

Rec sit terria ultima Thule." 

Hobacz. 


has prepared, to be opened at the ap- 
pointed season, for the overflowing 
numbers of the Old World. 

7. The most remarkable feature in 
South America, next to the stupend- 
ous range of the Andes, is its rivers. 
In the foremost rank is to be placed 
the superb river of tho Amazons. This 
noble stream, which far exceeds in 
magnitude the largest rivers in the 
Old World, takes its rise from two 
sources, the one of which is found in 
the glaciers of Lauricocha, one of the 
loftiest of the Cordillera range — the 
second in the snowy summit of Mount 
Cailloma, in the same lofty chtiin. 
Swelled by the tributary streams of 
tho Yapura and the Rio Negro on the 
left bank, and by the Madeira, the Ya- 
vari, the Yutay, and tho Yurua, the 
Miigua, the Rio do los Oapanachuos, 
and the Pnehira, on tho right, it flows 
fur a long period through mountain 
gorges of prodigious depth and sur- 
I)a8sing beauty. After emerging from 
the Andes, it winds in a lazy current 
through tho immense savannahs of 
South America, and docs not reach 
the ocean till it has run a course of 
three hundred and fifteen leagues after 
its junction with the Rio Negro. Its 
entire course, including its windings, 
extends over above four thousand 
miles. Its breadth, after it emerges 
into the plain, is generally from two to 
three miles, and its depth seldom less 
than eighty fathoms. After its juno- 
tion with the Xouga, however, its ex- 
panse becomes so great, that in mid- 
channel the opposite coasts can hardly 
be seen, and it flows in a vast estu- 
ary, so level that traces of tho tide are 
perceived at tho distance of two hun- 
dred and fifty leagues from tho sea- 
coast. A vehement struggle ensues at 
its mouth between the river flowing 
clown and tho tide running up ; twi<» 
every day they dispute the pre-emi- 
nence, and animals, equally with men, 
withdraw from the terrible conflict. 
In tho shock o6 tho enormous masses 
of vrater, a ridge of surf and foam is 
often raised to the height of a hun- 
dred and eighty feet; the islands in 
the neighbourhood are shaken by the 
strife ; the fishers, the boatmen, and 
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the dhgaton^ withdrawtremblingfrom 
the ehoek. At epring-tides^ such is the 
vehemehce of this collision, that the 
opposite waves precipitate themselves 
on each other like hostile armies ; the 
shores are covered to a great distance 
on either side with volumes of foam ; 
huge rocks, whirled about like barks, 
are tossed up to the surface ; and the 
awful roar, re-echoed from island to 
island, gives the first warning to the 
far-distant mariner that he is approach- 
ing, the shores of South America* 

8. The second great river of South 
America is the Rio de la Plata, which, 
like the river of the Amazons, takes its 
rise in the Andes, and is formed by the 
confluence of several streams descend- 
ing from their snowy summits. Of 
these, the Parana is the most consider- 
able. This great river, after wander- 
ing long through the mountains, issues 
from their gorges by the cataract of 
Parana — a fearful rapid twelve leagues 
in length, near the town of Guayra, 
where the descending torrent forces 
its headlong course with incredible 
violence through walls of rock, often 
overhanging, of stupendous elevation. 
Arrived in the great plains, the Parana 
is swelled by the waters of the Para- 
guay, one of the tributary streams of 
which, the Pilcomayo, descends from 
the neighbourhood of Potosi, and af- 
fords the means of water communica- 
tion to the celebrated silver mines at 
that place.f It is afterwards aug- 


mented In its ooum by the V6nnig» 
and Solado, c^iged withi the melted 
snows of the Cordilleras, and by the < 
broad waves of the Uruguay, which, 
descend from the mountains of Brazil. 
The junction of all these riven^ fonns- 
the majestic Rio de la Plata, which 
equals the river of the Anuusons in. 
breadth and volume of waters^ but is 
inferior to it in length ; its mouth, 
which is nearly of the size of the Brit- 
ish Channel, is to be regarded ratiier 
as an arm of the sea than the estuary 
even of one of the largest rivers in 
existence. 

9. The third great river of this im- 
mense continent is the Orinoco, which, 
though far exceeding any in Europe in 
magnitude, is inferior to the two others. 
It takes its rise in the lake of Ipava, 
situated only five degrees to the south 
of the line, in a branch of the Andes ; 
and, after traversing the vast lake or- 
permanent swamp of Parima, and re- 
ceiving the tributary waters of the 
Guyavari and other great streams, it 
pursues its lazy coume through dark 
overhanging forests, charged with the* 
humidity, and abounding with the 
luxuriant vegetation ef tropical cli- 
mates, by a course fourteen hundred 
miles long, to the sea. Though its 
length is thus not a third that of the* 
Amazons, yet it receives such a pro- - 
•digiouB accession of waters in those 
shady forests, into which even the* 
burning sun of the tropics can hardly 


i •* No rock, no rising mountain roai'shishcad. 
No single river winds along the mead. 

But one vast lake o'er all the hmd is spread 
No lofty grove, no forest-haunt is found. 
But in his den deep lies the savage drown 'd : 
With headlong rage, resistless in its course, 
The rapid torrent whirls, the snoitiug 
horsp ; 

, High o'er tho sea the foamy freshes ride, 
Whilo backward Tethys turns her yielding 

Lucan, Fharsalia, book iv. 


t * * So, firom tho top of Vcstilus the cold, 
Down to the sandy valloys tumblcth Po, 
Whoso streams the farther from their foun- 
tain rolled. 

Still stronger wax, anc^with more puis- 
sance go ; 

And, homed like. a bull, bis forehead bold 
Ho]ift8,and o'er his broken banksdoth flow. 
And with bis horns to pierce the sea assays, 
To which he profiTereth war, not tribute 
pays." 

Tassos Oer. lib. ix. 46. 


penetrate, and where three times the- 
rain usual in Britain falls annually,:!: 
that it discharges an immense volume 
of water, hardly inferior to either of 
its gigantic rivals, into the ocean. So< 
vast is its extent^ that the mouth of 
the Orinoco resembles a shoreless lako 
rather than the estuary of a river ; and 
it is with great difficulty that ships, 
even with the aid of a strong east wind, 
can make good the entrance. Huge 
detached cliffs, the remains of fn old 
rocky barrier broken through by the 
current, which once joined the island 
of Trinidad to the opposite coast ot 

t The average fkll of rsin on the east ooosfe 
of England is twenty-four inches a-year ; ofL 
the banks of the Oiinoeo it is seventy-cwb 
Inches. 
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Parim% start up fi^re and there in this 
aa if to furnish a perpetual me- 
morial of the magnitude of the force 
nrhioh had swejpt the intermediate parts 
away. There is little struggle here, as 
at the mouth of the river of the Ama- 
SK>n8, between the tide and the stream : 
the ocean appears to receive with com- 
placency its magnificent tributary; and 
far beyond sight of the shore its waves 
are parted by the white waters of the 
river, which, clearly defined, strangely 
contrast with the deep blue hue of the 
sea.* It was upon entering into this 
vast unmixed current, that Columbus, 
while yet far from the mainland, be- 
came convinced he was approacliing a 
great continent. His sagacious mind 
at once perceived that so immense a 
volume of fresh water could have been 
collected only on an extensive surface 
of land ; while his ardent imagination, 
fraught with oriental imagery, thought 
he perceived in the serenity of the air, 
the clearness of the firmament, and the 
embalmed breezes which, even at that 
distance, were wafted from its flowery 
shores, un^uivocal marks of his ap- 
proach to Paradise, from which tho 
four great nvers of the earth took 
their course. 

10. Between the third and fourth 
degrees of latitude the Orinoco separ- 
ates not only the great forest of Par- 
ima from the naked savannahs of the 
Apure, the Meta, and the Guyavari, 
which stretch* away without intermis- 
sion to the snows of the antarctic circle, 
but it forms the limit also between two 
hordes of men of entirely difterent char- 
acter, disposition, and l]<abits. On tiie 
south-west wander, amidst plains des- 
titute of trees, and savannahs stretch- 
ing as far as the waters of the Atlantic, 
savage tribes, indolent in their habits, 
dirty ill their persons, fordcious in their 
dispfXiitioD, but energetic in their de- 
sires, glorying in their indexiendence, 
capable of extraordinary occasional ef- 

* **With curded foam aud frolh the billows 
hoar 

About tlie cable murmur, roar, and ravo : 

Atlaet they oamo where all his watery store 
. The flood m one deep channel did engrave, 

Aud for^ togreedy sens his streams he sent, 

Aud so his waves, his name, himself, he 
Spent." Tasso, Gtr. Lift. xv. 8. 


fort. ^They are the nomads of South 
America ; and in them is now to bo 
found the germ of those pastoral na* 
tions which, in eve^ age of the world, 
have exercised so imxK>rtant an infiu* 
ence on the fortunes of the specieiL 
Mounted on the hardy and active steeds 
which, first introduced by their Span- 
ish conquerors, and descended from 
the Andalusian stock, have multiplied 
to an incredible extent in the Pampas 
of the New World, they wander at will 
over the prodigious tract of open x>a8- 
tures which stretch from tho banks of 
the Orinoco to the frontiers of Patago- 
nia. To the north-east of that river, 
and amidst tho streams which are nour- 
ished xinder the shades of its imper- 
vious forests, are to bo found tribes of 
a totally different character. Mild, 
tranquil, easy of government, inclined 
to industry, they readily embrace the 
discipline of the missionaries, aud en- 
gage without reluctance in the labours 
of agriculture. The language of those, 
opposite tribes is as much opx>osed in 
character as their habits, or the physi- 
cal objects with which they are sur- 
rounded, On the savannahs it is ener- 
getic, rough, and impassioned; in tho 
forests it is soft, melodious, and abound- 
ing in circumlocutions. So clearly has 
nature, in all x>arts of the world, im- 
printed tho same opposite characters 
iqjon the sojourners iii tho fields and 
the shepherds in the plains. 

11. The scenery in tho tropical re- 
gions of the New World is so essen- 
tially difiereiit from what is to be met 
with in any part of Europe, that it is 
hardly possible to those lyho have not 
seen it to convey any conception of its 
beauty. The view from the rock of 
Marimi of the rainds of the Orinoco, is 
one of tho most striking, and has been 
thus described by the hand of a mas- 
ter ** When we arrived," says Hum- 
boldt, “ at tho top of tho clilf, the first 
object which caught our eye was a sheet 
of foam, a mile in extent. Enormous 
masses of da|k I'ock, of an iron hue, 
staged up here and there out of its 
snowy surface. Some resembled huge 
basaltic clitls resting on each other ; 
others, castles in ruins, with detached 
towers and fortalices guarding their 
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Approach Their Bombre colour formed forests through in part of its 

a contrast mth the dazzling whiteness course the Oxinoco flows. Vast level 
of the foam. Evexy.rock, evexy island, plains are there covered with trees, 
is covered with flonrishing trees, the which, rising to a hundred and eighty 
foliage of which is often united above or two hundred feet in height over* 
the foaming gulf by creepers hanging in shadow the humid surface of the earth, 
festoons from their opposite branches. Round their base clusters a stratum of 
The base of these rocks and islands, as underwood, so dense that the paths 
far as the eye can reach, is lost in the which wild animals have made through 
volumes of white smoke wliich boil its thicke^ts resemble arches cut out of 
above the surface of the river ; but rock, rather than passages through a 
above these snowy clouds, noble palms, leafy wilderness. Creepers of various 
from eighty to a Inmdred feet in height, kinds, and bearing in general splendid 
rise aloft, stretching their summits of blossoms, surmount this thicket, and 
dazzling green towards the clear azure sometimes reach the summits of the 
of heaven. With the changes of the loftiest trees. Nor are these dark re- 
day, these rocks and palm-trees are treats destitute of inhabitants : on the 
alternately illuminated by the bright- contrary, animal life swarms there with 
est sunshine, or projected in deep sha- a prodigality equal to that of vege- 
dow on the surrounding surge. Never table. Alligators are so frequent on the 
does a breath of wind agitate the fol- shores of the river and its tributary 
iage, never a cloud obscure the vault of streams, that for a distance of several 
lieaven. A dazzling light is ever shed hundred miles the traveller has hardly 
through the air, over the earth enam- ever less than five or six of them in 
elled with the loveliest flowera, over sight at the same time. Parrots of 
the foaming stream stretching as far various species and brilliant plumage ; 
as the eye can reach. The spray glit- birds innumerable, from the scarlet 
tering in the sunbeam forms a thou- flamingo to the tiny humming-bird, 
sand rainbows, ever changing, yet ever nestle in every branch ; while the 
bright, beneath whose arches islands thickets swarm with wfld animals in 
of flowers, rivalling the vciy hues of such prodigious numbers, that it ap- 
heaven, flourish in pei’petual bloom, jiears hardly conceivable how they can 
There is nothing austere or sombre as all find subsistence. Tigers, jaguars, 
in northern climates, even in this scene tapirs, monkeys, wild-boars, deer, be- 
of elemental strife ; tranquillity and re- sides smaller quadrupeds, abound in 
pose seem to sleep on the very edge of every direction ; and by a jieculiarity 
the abyss of waters. Neither time, very remarkable, and unknown else- 
nor the sight of the Cordilleras, nor a where, they all begin at the same hour 
long abode in the charming valleys of of the night to raise their respective 
Mekico, have been able to efface from cries, and fill the forest with a choxus 
my recollection the impression made so loud and dissonant that sleep is for 
by these cataracts. When 1 read the hours impossible to the wearied travel- 
descriptions of similar scenes in the ler. So universal and well known is 
East, my mind secs again in clear vision this custom, that the monks, in their 
the sea of foam, the islands of flowers, jounieys on the shores of the Orinoco, 
the palm-trees surmounting the snowy before lying down, pray ** for a quiet 
vapours. Such recollections, like the night and rest as other mortals.*' It is 
memoiy of the sublimest works of not without design that this prodigious 
poetzy and the arts, leave an impression exuberance of animal and vegetable life 
which is never to be efifaced, and which, is found in the dark forests of the Ori- 
through the whole of lif^, is associated noco. By the remains of their mingled 
with every sentiment of the grand and debris, which accumulate for centu- 
the beautiful.” ries in uxidisturbed x^pose benMth l^e 

12. Hardly inferior to this xnagnifi- leai^ cano^ and in a humid soil, a 
cent scene, though of a very different deep alluvial mould of the richest qtxa- 
character, is the aspect of the great jlity is formed: every successive ^r 
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uddt afew inched to the fertile dep^ 
«it; and in the scene of present soli- 
tu^ in depths now pierced only by 
the cries of the forest, are preparing^ 
bjr an unseen hand, the means of hap- 
pmees and the voice of praise. 

13. The savannahs of South Ame- 
rica ar^ sometimes called meadows or 
prairies; but this name is not properly 
applicable to pastures which are often 
extremely dry, though covered with 
grass four or five feet in height. They 
are true steppes — differing from those 
of the Old World only in the remark- 
able circumstance, that great part of 
them are situated in the torrid zone, 
and subject to the most vehement ac- 
tion of the sun's rays; while those of 
Asia are all on elevated plateaus, and 
in temperate or frigid latitudes. On 
this account the immense plains be- 
tween the Orinoco and the Amazons 
river, which are little raised above the 
level of the sea, would be in gi-eat p«art 
uninhabitable, and in fact a blowing 
desert, like the Sahara of Africa, were 
it not for the extraordinary flat surface 
which they present, and which renders 
the most part of them liable to be peri- 
odically overflowed by the waters of 
these immense rivers and their tribu- 
tary streams. So dead, indeed, is the 
flat between tlie Orinoco and the river 
of the Amazons, that it has now been 
ascertained, by undoubted evidence, 
that their waters communicate with 
each other; for M. Humboldt actually 
sailed, on an inland branch called the 
Gasiquiari, from the Rio Negro, a tribu- 
tary of the Amazons, to the Orinoco. 
The same communication exists in 
other lesser branches of both rivers. 
Thus nature has provided, in the flat 
surfluse of these immense steppes and 
the gigantic barrier of snow which lies 
bdi^ them, as in the deltas of Egypt, 
the means of i^rpetual irrigation and 
perennial fertility. The reservoirs exist 
in exhaustless numbers in the snows 
Of the Andes; the great arteries of the 
mtem are already formed by the level 
ziveni; nothing is wanting but the 
steady hand of laborious industry to 
oondnet the little rills, as in Lombardy 
or Maaopotanua, to the meadows and 
gaidm ^ civiliMd man. 


14. During the tsmf season the 
Pampas exhibit a beautiful verdure ; 
but when the great droughts succeed, 
they assume the appearance of a desert 
in those places which are elevated, even 
by a few inches, above the level of the 
inundation of the rivers. The grass 
then disappeai's; the earth becomes 
reduced to dust; huge crevices yawn 
in its parched surface; the crocodiles 
and the large serpents lie buried in the 
dried mud, where they remain torpid 
till the first waters of spring waken 
them from their long slumber. These 
phenomena are exhibited in all those 
portions of tho Llanos where the soil 
is not traversed by rivers ; but where 
this is the case, and on the edge of the 
brooks or lakes wliero the traveller 
meets with water, he finds, even dur- 
iugthc season of most extreme drought, 
herbage and wild bushes surmounted 
by tho palm, tlic branches of which, 
spreading out like a fan, cast a steady 
shadow on the sand at its feet. 

15. Tho greater part of these im- 
mense savannahs are not elevated more 
than two or three hundred feet above ’ 
the level of the sea; imd this declivity, 
diffused over a distance of a thousand 
or twelve hundred miles, renders it 
almost insensible at any one place. 
Often in a space of a thousand sqiian} 
miles, there is not an eminence a foot 
high. If u wave fifty fathoms in height 
were to rise from the sea at tho mouth 
of the Orinoco, it would break upon 
tho foot of the Andes, eight huiith’ed 
miles distant. In consequence, the 
least east wind, or any considerable 
flood in the rivers, makes their waters 
regorge and overspread a vast extent 
of level ground, which immediately be- 
comes covered with the richest herb- 
age. So flat is the surface thus flooded, 
that it is reached at once by tho inun- 
dations oE the Orinoco and the Ama- 
zons; and, in tho expressive language 
of the natives, the subsiding waters 
“ do not know which way to run.” In 
consequence, thp eartli, even when the 
surface is perfectly dry, is, at the depth 
of a few feet, saturated with moisture; 
and everywhere in the Llanos, at the 
depth of ten feet, fine and abundant 
springs are to be met with, flowing in 
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4k' Btrfttam of red conglomerate. One 
'Of these vast plains-— that lying be- 
tween the mouths of the Orinoco and 
the town of Araura, and from San 
’Carlos to the savannahs of Caqueta — 
is one hundred and eighty leagues long 
■by two hundred broad, and contains 
■seventeen thousand square leagues — 
about the area of France. Another 
•across the Pampas of Buenos Ayres to 
the foot of the Andes, is three hun- 
•dred and eighty leagues broad— as far 
.as from London to Genoa; and above 
six hundred leagues long— a distance 
as great as from London to Naples. 
These plains in all contain two hundred 
and twenty thousand square marine 
leagues, or one million seven hundred 
and sixty thousand square miles. Vast 
uniformity of 
their surface, varied only here and 
there in the northern parts by a soli- 
taiy palm, the waving of the long herb- 
age before the wind, like the surges of 
the sea, and the unchanging aspect of 
the horizon, round as a girdle, which 
appears constantly to recede from the 
traveller, mako them appear larger 
oven than they arc, and produce on 
the mind a mingled impression of sub- 
limity and melancholy. 

16. If these American steppes had 
possessed an animal adequate to yield- 
ing milk for human sustenance, and 
another capable of sustaining man, 
they would have become, even ante- 
rior to the Spanish invasion, the abode 
•of great and powerful wandering na- 
tions, who would have multiplied as 
rapidly as the herds iu their native 
wilds, and exercised as powerful an in- 
fluence on the character of the species, 
and the fortunes of the empires which 
■arose to greatness in the New World, 
as the Tartars have done in every age 
in the Old. But the want of any such 
companions to man entirely prevented 
this result, and rendered the histoiy 
of civilisation wholly different in Ame- 
rica from what it has been in Europe 
and Asia. Anterior tq the Spanish in- 
vasion, no animal capable of nourish- 
ing the human spedes^ like the cow, or 
of conveying them from place to plac^ 
like the horse or the eamel, existed in 
'the New World ; the strongest beast 


of burden they posi^Bed, the lama of 
Peru, was wholly Imequal to the fa- 
tigues, and unfit for the wants, of a 
wandering life. Thence the total want, 
in every period of the native history 
of America, of that ^at family of 
mankind, the nomad tribes. Had they 
possessed such auxiliaries — had the 
countless herds of cattle and troops of 
horses which now wander over these 
boundless wilds, always existed to feed 
the numbers, and triple the strength 
of man in his native solitudes, the 
empires of New Granada and Peru 
would have been repeatedly overturn- 
ed, like those of the Assyrians and 
Medes, by the arms of the shepherd 
kings. The energy of the desert would 
have been engr^ted on the riches of 
civilisation; the feeble and debasing 
government of a false theocracy would 
have been supplanted by the energetic 
spirit of roving independence ; and 
when the Spaniards appeared on their 
coasts, instead of a 'meek race, who 
tendered their necks to the yoke and 
their riches to the ravisher, they would 
have encountered the lances of free- 
men, who would have equalled them 
iu valour, and speedily hurled them 
back into the waves. It was not with- 
out a deep prophetic insight into the 
history of tho species, that the dog 
and the horse were made the com- 
panions, cattlo and sheep the attend- 
ants of man. But for these he never 
could have emerged from his native 
seats : and the iron race of Japhet it- 
self, instead of, in obedience to the 
Divine precept, overspreading theearth, 
and subduing it, would have been wan- 
dering in impotent barbarism amidst 
the mountains of the Caucasus. 

17. These immenseBOvannahsof South 
America run down the centre of the 
continent, and in the basin of the river 
of the Amazons, from the sea to the 
Andes. But in the centre of the coun- 
try, midway between the waters of that 
stupendous stream and those of^ the 
Rio do la Plata, a prodigious tract of 
county is to found, partly in the 
Brazilian, partly in the Spanish terri- 
tory, whi<& is entirely covered with 
forests. More than haft the leeden of 
those gigantic riven take their rise in 
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this immense woolly region ; itis amidst 
its deep solitudes^ and under the sha- 
dow o| its impenetrable boughs, that 
great part of their everlasting foun- 
tains are found. This tract of forest 
overspreads both mountain and plain; 
in some places it covers rocky ranges 
as lofty as the Pyrenees, in other level 
plains as Uniform as Lombardy, and 
e:&tends from 18*" south latitude to 8 ** 
north. The area it contains embraces 
no less than a hundred and twenty 
thousand square leagues, or nine hun- 
dred and sixty thousand square miles, 
more than six times the area of France, 
and nearly equal to the whole penin- 
sula of Hindostan south of the Hima- 
laya mountains* — on so vast a scale is 
the reserve of nature outspread in the 
New World. Ample provision for the 
increase of man is already made in these 
forests; there is not one tree in a hun- 
dred of the palm tribe, which consti- 
tutes a large proportion of the woods, 
which does not bear fruit adapted for 
his suBtenance.+ This immense region 
is for the most part uninhabited : no 
other roads are known through its 
depths but the beds of rivers; and the 
khowledjgfe of ^le European concerning 
it is limited to the immediate vicinity 
of its principal streams. At distant in- 
tervals only, the perseverance of the 
Indians with difficulty finds a path 
through its umbrageous thickets. Im- 
pervious to savage, the whole of this 
region is yet destined to yield to the 
efforts of civilised man. Steam navi- 
gation will ascend its innumerable 
streams; laborious industry will find 
ample recompense in its virgin mould; 
and on the theatre of present soli- 
tude will one day appear the abodes, 
the virtues, and the vices of civilised 

18. The immense chain of the Andes 
traversing its whole extent near the 
Pacifio ocean, has stamped a chaiacter 
upon South American nature which be- 

* India in all contains 1,287,000 square 
miles ; the British dominions in it are 612,000 
square milea^(%miium«’ Rmwrt, llth Oot 

fruit like olhea we scarry found a hun- 
dredth, part Without HuuaoiDT, 


lon^ to no other country. The peeu- 
lianty which distinguishes the regiema 
which belong to this immense 
are the successive plateaus, like so 
many huge natural terraces, which rise 
one above another before arriving at 
the great central chains, where the 
highest summits are to be found. Such 
is the elevation of some of those lofty 
plains, that they often exceed eight 
and nine, and sometimes reach twelve 
thousand feet above the level of the sea. 
The lowest of these plateaus is higher 
than the summit of the pass of the Great 
StBernard, the most eloviited inhabited 
ground in Europe. 4 : But such is the 
benignity of the climate, that at these 
prodigious elevations, which oven in 
the south of Europe approach the lino 
of perpetual enow, are to be found cities 
and towns, corn-fields and orchards, 
and all the symptoms of rural felicity. 
Tho town of Quito itself, the capital 
of a province of tho same name, is situ- 
ated on a plateau in the centre of the 
Andes, nine thousand five hundred feet 
above tho level of tho sea. Yet there 
aro found concentrated a numerous 
population; and tho plateau contains 
cities with thirty, forty, and even fifty 
thousand inhabitants. ** After living,*' 
says Humboldt, ** some months on this 
elevated ground, you experience an ex- 
traordinaiy illusion. Finding yourself 
surrounded with pastures and corn- 
fields, flocks and herds, smiling orch- 
ard^ and golden harvests, the sheep 
.and the lama, the fruits of Europe and 
those of America, you forget that you 
are, as it were, suspended midway be- 
tween earth and heaven, and elevated 
to a height exceeding that of the lof- 
tiest passes by which the European tra- 
veller makes his way from France into 
Italy, and double that of Ben-Nevis, 
the highest mountain in Great Bri- 
tain.” 

19. The different gradations of vege- 
tation, as might be expected in a coun- 
try where the earth rises from tKe tor- 
rid zone by a fgw steep ascents to the 
region of eternal congelation, form one 
of the most remarkable characteristics 
of this land of wonders. From tho 

t It is 7546 feet above the level of the sea. 
— ISsti) Manwldu VayagturenBiUtte, L 178L 
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borders of the sea to the height of 
two thousand feet are to be found the 
ma^ifioeut palm-tree, the Musa, the 
Heuconia, the balms of Tolu, the large 
flowering jasmine, the date-tree, and 
all the productions of tropical climates. 
On the arid shores of the ocean flour- 
ish, in addition to these, the cotton- 
tree, the magnolia, the cactus, and the 
luscious fruits which ripen under the 
genial sun and amidst thebalmybrcczcs 
of the West India Islands. One only of 
these tropical children of nature, a spe- 
cies of palm,* is met with far in advance 
of the rest of its tribe, tossed by the 
winds at the height of seven and eight 
thousand feet above the sea in the Cor- 
dillera range. In this region, as nature 
exliibits the riches, so it has spread the 
pestilence of tropical regions. Tlie hu- 
midity of the atmosphere, and the 
damp heat which is nourished amidst 
its intricate thickets, produce violent 
fevers, which often prove extremely de- 
structive, especially to European con- 
stitutions. But if the patient survive 
the first attack, a remedy is at hand; 
a journey to the temperate climate of 
the elevated plateaus soon restores 
health, and the sufferer is as much re- 
vived by the gales of the Andes, as the 
Indian valetudinarian is by a return to 
Europe. 

20. Above the region of the palms 
commences the temperate zone. It is 
there that vegetation appears in its 
most delightful form ; luxuriant with- 
out being rank, majestic yet not imper- 
vious, it combines all that nature has 
given of the grand, with all that poets 
nave figured of the beautiful. The 
bark -tree, which she has provided as 
the only effectual febrifuge in the dead- 
ly heats of the inferior region; the cy- 
perus and melastoma, with their superb 
violet blossoms; gigantic fuschias of 
every possible variety, and evergreen 
trees of lofty stature covered with 
flowers, adorn that delightful zone. 
The turf is enamelled by never-fading 
flowers; mosses of daz2jling beauty, fed 
by the frequent rains attracted by the 
mountains, cover the rocks ; and the 
trembling branches of the mimosja, 

* The Carosylou Andicola. — Huubolx»t, 
TubUau de§ lUjUnu E^wOorialtt, 69, 


and others of the sedbitive tribe, haqg 
in graceful pendant^ over eveiy dediv* 
itv. Almost all the flowering shrubs 
which adorn our conservatories are to 
be fodnd there in primeval beauty, 
and upon what to Europeans appears 
a g^ig^tic scale : magnificent arums of 
many different kinds spread their, am- 
ple snowy petals above the surround- 
ing thickets; and innumerable creep- 
ers, adorned by splendid blossoms, 
mount to the summits even of the 
highest trees, and diffuse a perennial 
fragrance around. 

21. The oaks and trees of Europe 
are not found in those parts of the 
Andes which lie in the torrid zone, 
till you arrive at the height of five 
thousand feet. It is there that you 
first begin to see the leaves fall iu 
autumn and bud in spring, as in Euro- 
pean climates; below that level the 
foliage, as in all tropical regions, is 
perpetual. Kowhere are the trees so 
large as in this region: not unfi*e- 
qucntly they are found of the height 
of a hundred and sixty or a hundred 
and eighty feet ; their stems are some- 
times from eight to fifteen feet across 
at their base, and rise hundred feet 
without a single cross-branch. When 
so great an elevation as the plain of 
Quito, however, which is nine thousand 
five hundred and fifteen feet above the 
sea, is reached, they become less con- 
siderable, and not larger than those 
usually found izi the forests of Europe. 
If the traveller ascends two thousand 
feet higher, to an elevation of eleven 
or twelve thousand feet, trees almost 
entirely disappear ; hut the frequent 
humidity nourishes a thick covering 
of arbutus three or four feet high, 
and flowering shrubs, the blossoms of 
which, genemlly of a bright yellow, 
form a striking contrast to the dark 
evergreen foliage in which they are 
embedded. StUl higher, at the height 
of thirteen thousand feet, near the 
summit of the Cordilleras, iilmost cSon- 
stant rains overspread the earth with 
a verdant and slippeiy coating of moss, ^ 
amidst which a few stunted sj^imens 
of the melastoma stiUezhibit tbeir pur- 
ple blossoms. A broad zone suceAds^ 
covered entirely with alj^e phmttb 
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whicb» as in the m^ntains of Switzer- 
land, nestle in the crevices of rocks, or 
• push their flowers, generally of yellow 
or dark blue, thinugh the now frequent 
snow. Higher still, grass alone is found, 
mingled with grey moss, which con- 
ducts the wearied traveller to the re- 
gion of perpetual snow, which in those 
warm latitudes is general only at an 
elevation of fourteen thousand feet. 
Above that level no animated being is 
found except the huge condor, the 
largest bird that exists, which in these 
immense solitudes, amidst ice and 
clouds, has fixed its gloomy abode.* 

22. In a country of such vast extent, 
embracing so many different latitudes, 
from the heats of the torrid to the ice 
of the frozen zone, and combining every 
variety of climate in one vicinity, from 
the burning swamps of Guiana to the 
shivering summit of the Andes peaks, 
a large portion of the country is neces- 
sarily sterile and desolate. Yet such is 
the fertility of the soil in other places, 
that it may be doubted whether, on an 
average of the whole surface, it does 
not reach the productive powers of the 
most favoured European tcrritoiy. A 
long line of desolation along their whole 
extent marks the summit of the Andes, 
from the Isthmus of Darien to Cape 
Horn ; a considerable proportion of its 
collateral ridges is sterile in the higher 
districts ; the mountains of Brazil, 
covered with forests, are in part in- 
capable of human habitation, and vast 
tracts in the Pampas and Llanos, des- 
titute of perennial water, seem chained 
to the pastoral state to tho cud of the 
world. But, with these exceptions, 
almost the whole countiy is suscept- 
ible of cultivation, and a considerable 
part is so fertile, that the rich produc- 
tions of tropical climates yield an al- 
most inconceivable amount of subsist- 
ence for the use of man. 

28. Such is the fertility of tho soil, 
and so wonderful are the productive 
powers of nature, that wheat in South 
America usually produces seventy, in 
some instances a hundred fold. The 
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average of all England is only nine- 
fold. This prodigious increase is ob- 
tained with hardly any attention to 
culture, as the operation of hoeing or 
weeding crops is unknown, and the 
earth is merely scratched with a plough 
of tho rudest construction, or with the 
branches of a tree. When the seed is 
sown, it is not even cleared of the 
bushes and stumps of trees which en- 
cumber it. Vegetation is exceedingly 
vigorous in the Pampas ; and in those 
situations where tho soil is reached by 
the overflowing of the streams, which 
embrace two-thirds of tho surface, it 
rivals in riches the Delta of Egypt, 
Three days* work in the week would 
make tho inhabitants perfectly com- 
fortable, Tho mind of the traveller 
who surveys the boundless tracts of 
fertile land, which here stretch out ne- 
glected and unappropriated for thou- 
sands of miles, and recollects the mul- 
titudes who pine for employment in 
his own country, tho fierce contests for 
tracts of territory not a hundredth part 
the size of these, which in every ago 
have drenched the Old World with 
blood, is filled with an irresistible feel- 
ing of melancholy. Ho learns how 
great is tho bcncticcnco of God, how 
little the animosities of men. 

24. Locally situated in North Ame- 
rica, Mexico, from climate, institutions, 
and nation, belongs to the Spanish 
portion of tho New World. Contain- 
ing within itself tho elements of a 
mighty empire, it seems destined, like 
Canada, to open for ages to come its 
capacious anus to receive the overflow- 
ing population of the other hemisphere. 
It possesses a territory of above a mil- 
lion of gcogi*aphical square miles, thinly 
populated at this time by nearly eight 
millions of inhabitants, t showing just 
eight to the square mile; while in 
England the proportion to the same 
space is three hundred. The Kocky 
Mountains run like a huge backbone 
through its whole territory from north 
to south, rising occasionally into stu- 
pendous volcanic peaks, which in some 


* Sea Appendix, K, Chap, lxvil, where the t The numbers were 7,887,000 by the cen- 
lieightof the chief mountains in the world is sue of 184l.»ilm«rtca» Statistical AiTnavM for 
given. 1841, 207. 
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places attain the height of sixteen 
find seventeen thousand feet.* These 
mountains, which spread their ramifi- 
cations through a great portion of the 
country, are stored with the richest 
veins of gold and silver; and these 
minerals are in great part found, not 
at the shivering elevation of ten or 
twelve thousand feet above the sea, as 
in South America, but at the compara- 
tively moderate height of three or four 
thousand. Vast lakes, most of which 
are rapidly filling up, are to be found 
in many of the lofty valleys ; and pla- 
teaus or table-lauds of prodigious ex- 
tent, like so many successive terraces 
or steps from the sea-shore to the Cor- 
dilleras, give cveiy variety of climate, 
from the warmth of the tropics to the 
cold of everlasting snow. 

25. Nature exhibits in the different 
gradations of this ascent the same 
luxuriant and dazzling beauty as in 
the slopes of the Andes in South Ame- 
rica. First, on the sea -shore, is the 
terra calienLe — the hot region — the 
country of the vanilla, the cochineal, 
and the cocoa, which are there indige- 
nous ; and now, in addition to these, 
of the orange and the sugar-cane, which 
have been introduced by European in- 
dustry. Here the flowers and the fruits 
follow one another, in an unbroken 
circle, through the whole year ; the 
gales are loaded with perfumes which 
almost make the senses ache with their 
sweetness ; and the groves are filled 
with many-coloured birds and insects, 
whose enamelled wings glisten like dia- 
monds in the bright sun of the tropics. 
Yet the same prolific sun has hero pro- 
vided the usual compensation, conspi- 
cuous alike in the material as in the 
moral world, for extraordinary advan- 
tages. His ardent rays, which awaken 
into life these glories of the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms, call forth the 
pestilential malaria, the deadly yellow 

* Tho following aro tho heights of some of 
the higiicst in tho range — 

Grand Volcano Popocatapetl, . 17,710 

Pfed'Orizaba, .... 17,390 

Sierra Nevada, .... 14,166 

Nevada do Tohico, . . 14,184 

—Humboldt, ii. 421 ; and Malte Bbue. xi. 
87a, 


fever, and a whole ^rain of bilious dis- 
orders unknown in the more temperate 
regions of the north. When the level i 
country is passed, and the ascent of 
the mountains begins, more magnifi- 
cent features entrance the soul of the 
traveller. . As he toils up the steep ac- 
clivity of many days’ continued jour- 
ney, the Sierra Madre, girt with its 
dark belt of pines, stretehes as a huge 
barrier to the north and west. To 
tho south, in brilliant contrasty' seen 
through the openings of the pine-clad 
cliffs, rises the mighty Orizaba, with 
his white robe of snow descending far 
down liis sides, towering in solitary 
grandeur. To tho east spreads out 
like a garden the magniticent terra 
calicrde, with its gay confusion of me<a- 
dows, streams, and flowering forests 
interspersed with Indian villages; while 
a faint blue line on the verge of the 
horizon marks the distant surface of 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

26. When the level surface of the 
great plateau of Mexico is reached, 
spreading out several hundred miles 
at the summit of the first step of the 
Cordilleras, the productions and as- 
pect of nature are very different. The 
oak and tho beech recall to the Euro- 
pean tho land of his birth. The coun- 
try bears the mark of careful cultiva- 
tion, and magnificent crops of maize 
and wheat overshadow, as in Lom- 
bardy, the prolific soil. Yet traces of 
the sun of the tropics still appear in 
this elevated region — fields and hedges 
of the various tribes of the cactus, with 
their splendid blossoms, and planta- 
tions of aloes with rich yellow clusters 
of flowers on their tall stems, affording 
at once drink and clothing for the use 
of man. The plants of the torrid zone 
are no longer to be seen ; but those 
which have succeeded them are stilL 
more prolific than those of northern 
regions. The glossy dark-leaved ban- 
ana, with its profusion of nutritious 
fruit, has disappeared ; but the hordv 
maize with its golden harvest, in all 
the pride of ctdtivation, is still the 
great staple of human subsistenoe ; 
while the vine, clustering round every 
tree, and the most delicious fruits of 
Europe, become indigenous in theta 
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fertile regions, colif ey that impression 
of gener^ ease and happiness which 
^ forms the greatest of the many charms 
of the shores of the Mediterranean. 

27. The city of Mexico, the capittil 
of this extraordinaiy and beautiful 
country, is built in so singular a situa- 
tion, and surrounded by such extra- 
ordinary objects, that the accounts of 
it would pass for fabulous, if they were 
not authenticated by the concurring 
testimony of travellers of eveiy age 
and nation. Placed in a level plain, 
■surrounded by mountains Avliich, even 
under a tropical sun, preserve their 
snowy mantle all the year round, it is 
seven thousand two hundred foot (Eng- 
lish) above the level of the sea ; and 
yet it stands in the midst of a great 
IfUce, and can be reached only by long 
causeways traversing the water. Tliesc 
causeways, the work of the ancient 
native sovereigns of Mexico, were the 
theatre of desperate conflicts between 
the Mexicans and the allied force un- 
der Cortez, in the memorable siego of 
the capital; and one, on which the 
disasters of the **noche irhie*' were 
experienced, has been illustrated by 
modem genius yitli all the colours of 
poetry.* The city, which is traversed 
liy canals in every direction, which in- 
tersect the paved streets, contains three 
hundred chuix;hes, many of which are 
resplendent with the gold and silver 
which are, as it were, the natural pro- 
duce of the epuntry. Though greatly 
declined from its former grandeur, it 
still contains one hundred and eighty 
thouBaud souls, and abounds with mon- 
uments alike of ancient and modern 
magnificence. The waters of the lake 
have receded much since the time when 
the lances of Cortez first approached 
its shores, and the city in consequence 
no longer rises, like Venice, from a 
waste of waters ; but still its ap 2 >ear- 
ance^ in the midst of its splendid am- 
phitheatre of mountains, is inexpress- 
xbly striking ; and the first view of it 
on emerging from' these mountains 
prrduoes an impression on the specta- 
tor which neither time nor distance 
•can efikee. 

28. H great port of the country in 
* Vire9CQti'8Cbn2uetfo/ilfexica»vo1.ii. 325,344. 


the highest or snowy region is rodey, 
parched, and sterile, ample compensa- 
tion is afforded in the surpassing fer- 
tility of the lower valleys of the other 
districts. Humboldt has told us that 
he was never wearied with wondering 
at the smallness of the portion of sou 
which, in Mexico and the adjoining 
provinces, would yield sustenance to a 
family for a year. The same extent 
of ground, wdiicli in wheat would main- 
tain only two persons, would yield 
sustenance, in iSoiith America, under 
the banana, to fifty ; though in this 
favoured region also, as already stated, 
the return of wlicat is never under 
seventy, sometimes as much as a hun- 
dred fold. The return, on an average, 
of Great Britain, it lias been mention- 
ed, is not more than nine to one. If 
duo weight bo given to these extra- 
ordinary facts, it will not apj)car extra- 
vagant to assert that Mexico, with a 
territory embracing seven times the 
whole urea of France, may at some 
future, and possibly not remote period, 
contiiiii two hundred millions of iiiha- 
hibints. But notwithstanding all these 
advantages, it is more than doubtful 
whether the S 2 )anish race is destined 
to i)crpctuatc its descendants, so os to 
rival the Anglo-Saxon, or at least re- 
tain the sovereignty in this country. 
Compared with the adjoining provinces 
of the United States or Canada, it ap- 
pears struck with a social and political 
palsy. Corruption pervades the higher, 
indolence and sensuality paralyse the 
leaver orders. The recent successful 
settlement of a small body of British 
and American colon! st-s in Texas, a 
Mexican province, thoir easy victory 
over the Mexican troops, the rapid 
growth of their republic, and the sub- 
sequent success of the American in- 
vaders over greatly BU 2 )erior bodies of 
their Mexican opponents, may well 
suggest a doubt whether priority of 
occupation and settlement will not in 
this instance, as it has dune in many 
others, yield to tlie superiority of race, 
religion, and political chaiTicter ; and 
whether to the descendants of the 
Anglo-Saxon settlers is not ultimatelv 
destined the sceptre of the whole Korth 
American continent. 
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20. Another district of South Ame- 
rica, which belongs to the Spanish por- 
tion of that continent, both from local 
situation and national descent, is Bra- 
zil. This immense kingdom, which 
appears as it were carved out of the 
surrounding regions which had yielded 
to the arms of the Spaniards, and has 
alone hitherto maintained its monar- 
chical institutions amidst the republics 
which have everywhere else sprung up 
in the New World, is inferior to no 
part of the adjoining continent, either 
ill the variety or extent of its agricul- 
tural and mineral riches. It embraces 
within its ample, tliough as yet ill-de- 
fined limits, 1,560,000 square miles, 
being one-fifth of the whole surface of 
South America, or above ten times the 
area of France. This immense surface 
is thinly peopled by five millions of 
souls, being not four to the square 
mile; and of these not more than a 
fourth are of European origin. Great 
part of the country is mountainous: 
one chain runs along the course of the 
river Paraguay, from its source to the 
mouth of the Jaura, and several others 
lie in the interior. But an immense 
district, a hundred leagues long and 
fifty broad, from the mouth of the 
Jaura to 22** south latitude, is so flat 
that it is entirely inundated during the 
rainy seasons, and exhibits the appear- 
ance, like the lagunsc of Venice, of an 
immense lake, from the surface of 
which the wooded mountains which 
adjoin it rise like enchanted islands. 

30. Diamonds and topazes, known 
all over the world, are found in the 
beds of the Brazilian rivers; and its 
mountains abotind in valuable mine- 
rals. Its capital, Rio Janeiro, now the 
residence of royalty, and containing a 
hundred and forty thousand inhabi- 
tants, situated in the bottom of a bay, 
surrounded with wooded mountains of 
matchless beauty, exceeds even the far- 
famed capital of Naples in the charm 
of its surrounding scenery. Its vast 
harbour, the entranei of which is 
yarded by the castle of Santa Cruz, 
is protected from the swell of the At- 
lantic bv numerous islands of granite, 
which form a. natural break -water, 
effectually sheltering the capacious 


haven within. All t&e fleets of Europe 
might lie there in safety, and ships of 
the line of a hundred and twenty guns 
touch the quay with their sides. The 
extraordinary beauty of the islands 
scattered through the bay, some con- 
sisting of bare precipitous rocks, others 
covered with a brilliant vegetation of 
orange-trees, palms, jasmines, myrtles, 
roses, and other flowering shrubs — 
some desolate as they came from the 
hand of nature, others adorned by 
stately and sumptuous edifices — ren- 
der this a scene of enchantment to the 
mariner wearied with the mournful 
uniformity of the Atlantic Ocean. 

31. The prodigious height of the 
trees in the forests of this immense 
couiitiy, which often rise to the eleva- 
tion of two hundred feet from the 
ground, covered in general with flower- 
ing creepers or blossoms of splendid 
beauty, give a peculiar and extraordi- 
nary charm to its vast uninhabited 
thickets ; and nowhere are so strongly 
verified the words of Scripture, that 
the 'desert blossoms like the rose.*' 
So immense is the size of some of these 
trees, and the straightness of their 
stems, that it is not urtusual to see a 
canoe, impelled by twenty i-owers, and 
containing six hundred casks of sugar, 
hollowed out of a single trunk. Indian 
com here, as elsewhere in South Ame- 
rica, constitutes the principal food of 
man ; but rice, wheat, and all the grains 
of temperate regions, flourish in abun- 
dance ; banana and sugar, cotton and 
coffee, grow in luxuriance in the lower 
regions, and furnish, in proportion to 
the extent of ground they occupy, an 
extraordinary amount of produce; the 
numerous palm-trees with which the 
forests abound are covered with fruit, 
some of w'hich produce a rich substance 
like butter, which fills the daily; 
and on the first slopes of the hills, 
oranges, citrons, grapes, pine- apples, 
pomegranates, and allthe choioest fruits 
of Europe, ripen in perfection. Were 
Brazil as well peopled as France, it 
would contain three hundred and twen- 
ty millions of inhabitants, or sixty 
millions more than all Europe west of 
the Ural mountains at this time; and, 
notwithstanding the great amount of 
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tlds population, sftph are the agricul- 
tural resources of the countiy, that 
there can be no doubt it is much less 
than could be maintained in comfort 
on its territory. 

32. To complete the picture of this 
interesting portion of the globe, it only 
remains to give a sketch of its south- 
ern extremity, where it terminates in 
the peninsula of Patagonia. The close 
proximity of this vast region to the 
antarctic circle renders its aspect very 
different from the other parts of the 
continent. The Andes, which run 
along the whole western part of the 
country,* till they terminate in th 
gloomy rocks of Cape Horn, are mucli 
less considerable in elevation than in 
the northern latitudes, and seldom 
exceed five thousand feet in height. 
From their eastern slopes the great 
^ers of the country take their rise, of 
wich the Colorado and Negro are the 
most remarkable. Immense plains, 
some of which are entirely covered 
with salt, lie on either side of these 
spacious streams ; their aspect is very 
different from the Llanos and Pampas 
nearer the Line. Covered for the most 
part with heatji, they have the som- 
bre and melancholy character of tho 
wastes of northern Europe. As you 
approach the south, vegetation becomes 
stunted ; frequent cascades in the 
mountains attest the ceaseless humid- 
ity of the atmosphere. Ice and snow 
succeed at a slight elevation from the 
sea; vast pine forests cover the hills, 
and the sceneiy resembles that of Ca- 
nada or Norway. Yet even here a spe- 
cies of the palm tribe is found, far 
from the rest of his race, as if to mark 
the character of the continent in its 
most distant and inclement extremity. 

33. The inhabitants of the country, 
so celebrated for their gigantic stature, 
which is in general six feet, wander 
like the Tartars over their boundless 
solitudes, mounted on small horses 
whi^ they have obtained from tho 
Spaniards, or a sort of asses which ap- 
^ar to be indigenous in its wilds. 
They are strangers to the comforts 
and refinements of life ; all their habits 
conduce to hardihood. The god whom 
they adore is not the beneficent Father 


of the universe whom the Incas wor- 
shipped, but a terrible avenging deity, 
endowed with all the qualities of the 
Scandinavian Thor. Mounted on their 
small but hardy horses, they discharge 
their slings loaded with stones, with 
such address as to hit any animal at 
the distance of four hundred yajds. 
The condition of their women, as in 
all rude tribes, is degraded. The men 
seem strangers to the passion of jeal- 
ousy ; hardy offspring is their princi- 
pal object in marriage, and to obtain 
them they plunge the young women in 
water repeatedly at tho time of their 
nuptials. Clothed in skins adorned 
with plumes and furs, without any iron 
weapons or implements, they have yet 
proved a more formidable enemy to the 
Spaniards than any of the other inha- 
bitants of South America. With the 
rudeness and indolence, they have ex- 
hibited tho fierceness and independ- 
ence of tho savage character. Brave 
and persevering, they have long com- 
bated for their freedom ; bloody de- 
feats liavo never been able to break 
their spirit ; and after three centuries 
of continued conflict, the shepherds of 
Patagonia, tho mountaineers of Arau- 
caiiia, are still unsubdued. 

34. When the adventurous Span- 
iards, guided by tho genius of Colum- 
bus, approached the sliores of the New 
World in 1519, they found in many 
pliices nations widely dilferiug from 
those of Eurojican descent, and yet 
far advanced in the career of art and 
civilisation. Mild and unassuming in 
their manners, gentle and amiable in 
their disposition, the inhabitants of 
Peru had advanced far in the enjoy- 
ments and luxuries of pacific life. 
They had established a regular gov- 
ernment for their defence, a state re- 
ligion for their worship ; they were 
acquainted with letters and the arts of 
rural economy; their skill in some spe- 
cies of manufacture was exquisite ; 
they had built palaces, cities, and tem- 
ples; they hadegold and silver oma- 
ments, and wealth, unhappily for them, 
too tempting to rapacity of their 
conquerors. They had many of the 
graces of the age of gold, but none of 
the virtues of that of iron. Thence 
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their inability to withstand the shock.* 
Patriotic in feeling, persevering in re- 
sistance, often heroic in suffering, they 
were destitute of the energy necessary 
to avoid disaster, or the vigour requi- 
site to triumph over defeat. They 
met the stroke of fate with the resig- 
nation of martyrs, but could not com- 
bat it with the spirit of heroes. The 
debasing sway of a false theocracy had 
broken their spirit; the enjoyments of 
peace had enervated their courage; un- 
disputed ascendancy over their neigh- 
bours had relaxed their prowess. 

35. Without iron weapons to enhance 
their powers; without horses to triple 
their speed ; ignorant of firearms, or 
the marvels of European discipline — 
they threw themselves in crowds before 
the steel-clad warriors of Castile, and 
sank iu meek desperation before the 
awful race, who, sheathed in impene- 
trable panoply, mounted on fierce and 
unknown animals, conveyed by winged 
monsters across the deep, seemed to 
wield the thunderbolts of heaven to 
blast every enemy who opposed them. 
A dreadful period of suffering and 
wretchedness succeeded this subjuga- 
tion ; the unexpected and extraordinary 
profusion of the precious metals in the 
New World proved an irresistible attrac- 
tion to European cux)idlty; fanatical 
zeal thought it saw iu the pagan mul- 
titudes who flocked round their idols 
the fairest theatre for the forcible con- 
version of the heathen :t avarice and 

• ** Que peuvent tes amis, ct lours armes fra- 
giles. 

Ces marbresimpuissants cii sabres fiKonnds, 

Ces soldats presquo uus ct mal disciplines. 

Centre ces fici-s gcants, ccs tyraiis do la 
terro, 

Do for dtinccLmts, aim^ dc Iciir toiinciTC, 

Qui 8*eiancout sur ueiis, aiissi prompts que 
los vents, 

Sur des monstres guerriers pour cux obdis- 
sants? 

L'universac($dd : cdJons,moi] clicrZamorc.** 
Voltaire, Alzire, Act ii. scene 4. 

+ Well might the Spanish rulers say with 
Alvai’c^ in Voltaire 

‘'Nous, d’or ot do sang toitjours insatiablcs, 

Ddserteurs do ccs lois qu'il fallait unscigiier, 

Kous dgorgeous co pouplc, au lieu do lo 
gagucr. 

Far nous tout cst on sang, par nous tout cst 
cn poudre, 

£t nous n*avons dn cicl iniLtdqucLifoudi'c." 

AUxrtt Act i. scene 1. 


fanaticism, the ii^o fiercest passions 
which can agitate the heart, conspired 
to impel the Spanish conquerors toi^ 
unheard-of atrocities; and the first ap- 
proach of the gospel of peace, and the 
power of civilisation to the New World, 
became the signal for universal blood- 
shed, extortion, and woe. 

36. Two circumstances, liowever, 
consequent on the irruption of this 
ruthless band of invaders, laid the 
foundation for a great ultimate change 
in the condition of the natives, and are 
destined in the end to do more than 
counterbalance all the evils with which 
the arrival of the European rlice was at 
fii-st attended. 

The firat of these was the introduc- 
tion of horses and cattle into the savan- 
nahs of South America, and the conse- 
quent growth of a mmiad race on the 
boundless jdains so well fitted for 
recexition. It has been already men- 
tioned, [ante. Chap, lxvii. § 16], that 
the want of these animals had, anterior 
to the Spanish invasion, both prevented 
the growth of pastoral nations in the 
New World, and rendered its inhabi- 
tants unable to withstand the shock of 
their reckless invade&i. Unquestion- 
ably, when the Spaniards settled in 
South America, and imposed their cruel 
yoke on the vanquished, they had no- 
intention of giving them this great 
advantage, or of communicating to tho 
natives whom they had subdued that 
energy and those powers which might 
enable them in future times to over- 
throw their oppressom. But here, aa 
in other instances, the hand of nature 
proved stronger than the arm of man; 
and tho designs of Providence for tho 
great family of mankind were worked 
out alike by the virtues and vices, the 
defeats and victories, of its varied 
creatures. The avarice of the Spanish 
conqueror^ their insatiable thirst for 
gold, the very cruelties which they ex- 
ercised on the native race, prepared an 
ultimate but decisive change in tho 
habits and destiny* of the species in 
I the New World. The strength of the 
I Indians, even when racked to the ut- 
1 most to raise the gold and silver ore 
I from the mines, and transport it to the 
! coast, proved unequal to the impatient 
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rapac^ of the S^pouards, and horses 
were introduced in gie^t numbers from 
* Europe to augpnentv their physical 
powers. Cows and sheep were soon 
after brought to suppl^ the wants of 
the European settlers. :Some of these 
animals gradually escaped to the 'Pam- 
pas, others wfere convoyed thither by 
the natives who escaped from their in- 
tolerable bondage; their numbers in- 
creased with incredible rapidity amidst 
the boundless savannahs and luxuriant 
pastures which were there spread out; 
the means both of living in these wilds 
on thej>roduc6 of the herds, and of 
wandering at will over the vast ex- 
panse, were thus furnished to the froit- 
tier inhabitants; and for the first time 
in the history of America, a founda- 
tion was laid for nomad nations. From 
that moment a different ultimate des- 
tiny was imprinted on the New World. 

37. While the introduction of the 
horse and cow thus laid the founda- 
tion in South America of piistoral na- 
tions, a change not less important in 
their character and power was effected 
by the general use of iron, and the 
intermixture of European blood which 
followed the Kttleinent of the victors. 
The rich and tempting mines of Mexico 
and Peru could only be worked to great 
profit by the aid of iron implements; 
the old native method of washing the 
sand of rivers, for grains of gold or 
silver ore, was far too slow for the in- 
satiate thirst and boundless exj^ecta- 
tions of the Euroi>ean race. Iron arms 
and implements were introduced in 
large quantities, at once to work their 
mines and protect their treasures. At 
the same time, a considerable number 
' of the Spanish settlers escaped from the 
drudgery of agriculture or the slavexy 
of the mines, and impelled by bank- 
ruptcy in civilised, or the atti*actions 
of independence in savage life, took to 
the Pampas, and, mounted on their 
steeds of Andaliuian descent, followed 
their numerous herds over thesebound- 
less wilds. Their pride no longer dis- 
da^ed the charms of native beauty ; 
necessity compelled them to form In- 
dian alliances, and gradually there 
arose a mixed race of men in the Pam- 
pas, subsisting like the Tartars entire- 


ly by their herds, mounted like them 
on haidy steeds, but with Castilian 
blood in their veins and Castilian lapioes 
in their hands. The influence of this , 
race on the future fate of South Ame- 
rica is destined to be immense. It 
has already appeared, in a decisive 
manner, in an important crisis of its 
history. When the Revolution broke 
out, nomads appeared in the field, but 
they appeared as victors; and when 
the scales hung even between the 
tenacious valour of Old Spain and the 
insurgent energy of the - colonies, it 
was by the lances of the pastoral race 
that the balance was made to prepon- 
derate in tho decisive battle in favour 
of independence.* Tho Spaniards re- 
ceived from the Americans gold, but 
they gave them iron ; and it is by iron 
alone, in this world, that tho real ago 
of gold is to be won. 

38. The last benefit which the Span- 
iards have conferred upon the New 
World is to be found in tho Missions 
which are so generally diffused in all 
Spanish America, and tho habits of 
industry which they have in many 
places, to a considerable degree, estab- 
lished among the rude inhabitants of 
tho forest. Universally in South Ame- 
rica, as in all barbarous states, tlie In- 
dians are indolent in the extreme; and 
it is their general repugnance to labour 
which is at once the principal cause of 
their poverty, and tho invincible bar 
to their multiplication. But the Span- 
ish missionaries have laboured with as- 
siduous and heroic zeal to improve tho 
habits of these wandering tribes ; and 
extraordinary success has in many in- 
stances attended their efforts. Al- 
most everywhere in the woods the firat 
traces of industry are to be found in 
the neighbourhood of tho missions— 
it is by the efforts of these worthy 
pioneers of civilisation that the wan- 
dering savage has, in general, been 
fixed to one place, and brought to 
submit to the permanent labours of 

• Tho battlo*of Ayaciicho, which finally 
established tho induiwudcnce of Peru, was 
gained by the hussars f>f Junin, all Chiucho 
laaccrs from the Pampas of Columbia, after 
the insurgent infantry h;vd boon tottilly routed 
by the St^anish host. — Millku’s Memoirs, 
voL ii. 16S, 170. 
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agriculture. Their auccesB has much of the Jesuit missi^i^ in reclaiming a 
exceeded that of the Protestant mis- considerable part / of the natives of 
eionaries (if the Moravians are except- South America the listless indo- 
ed) in the same sublime attempti in leuce of aav^pi life, and impressing 
any other part of the world; and the upon their miSds the ^at fundamen- 
reason is, that the Jesuit priests, well td truths of Ghristianity, is ^e pemi- 
acquainti^ with human nature, make cious tendency which the Ornish faith 
no attempt to unfold to the natives has had in cramping the energies of 
abstract doctrines beyond their com- men, and proclaiming impunity to their 
prehension, but fix their attention on vices, in the opulent cities which had 
a few plain truths, and make them arisen on the coasts peopled with the 
intelligible to their minds by symbols mingled Spanish and native race. The 
which strike the senses. They speak delicious climate of South America ; 


little to them of grace, election, or 
reprobation, but much of the Good 
Shepherd, the tender mother, the re- 
deeming Saviour. They uniformly 
begin the work of conversion by an 
alteration in the mode of life — they 
strive to lead them to religion through 
a change of habits, not to a change of 
habits through religion. The spade, 
the hoe, the plough, are with them the 
pioneers of the Cross. The symbols 
of Romish worship, the cross, the pon- 
tifical robes, the censers, impressed the 
minds of these rude tribes; they were 
adapted to their infant state of civili- 
sation. The Roman Catholic woi'ship 
is the transition state from heathen- 
ism to Christianity;* it arises from 
the efforts of men to make religious 
doctrines intelligible to those who are 
not in a condition to understand ab- 
stract truth, but perfectly accessible to 
the influence of the senses. Its suc- 
cess, therefore, in the durable conver- 
sion of rude tribes, will generally be 
greater than that of the Protestants, 
who, discarding all aid from the senses, 
address themselves only to the intel- 
lectual powers, and seek support chiefly 
from inward fervour. 

S9. But proportioned to the success 

* A Protestant writer need not fear being 
accused of prejudice in this observation. It 
is not of the Roman Catholic religion aa it 
appears in the writings of Bossuct or Fenelou 
that it is said : but of tho Romish faith as it 
is practically taught in all Roman Catholic 
eoinitries to the working dosses. It is im- 
possible to enter one of tlio churches in Ro- 
man Oatholic states, and wimess the fervent 
devotion which tho poor there generally 
evince in the exercises of religion, without 
perceiving both that the religion there taught 
savours largely of heathen imagery, and that 
such images have the most powe^l effect 
upon the minds of unenlightened men. 


the facility with which wealth was ac^ 
quired by slight exertion in those fa- 
voured regions; the habits of gallantry, 
and ideas of romance, which had de- 
scended to them from their Castilian 
ancestors ; the despotic nature of their 
government, which, by closing against 
themthepath of public ambition, threw 
them into that of private enjoyment — 
all contributed to introduce a general 
relaxation of manners. Without hav- 
ing acquired tho energy of the Anglo- 
Saxons, or the perseverance of the 
Dutch, they had lost the pristine vehe- 
mence of Spanish conquest. The Sy- 
barites of the New World, the descend- 
ants of the European setters led in the 
cities an indolent life, prone to gallan- 
try, immersed in pleasure, luxurious iu 
habits, easy in circumstances. The de- 
lights of the theatre and the corso, the 
graces of the ball-room, the taste for 
the concert, the habits of intrigue, had 
been transported to the American 
shores, but not the vigour which clears 
the forest, or the perseverance which 
irrigates the plain. To a people of 
such a tendency, the Romish faith 
proved the most pernicious form in 
which the blessed truths of Christian- 
ity could bo conveyed; for it at once 
coerced thought and fostered indul- 
gence— dispensed with self-control and 
promisedabsolutioh— demoralised man 
and debased woman. 

40. Under the direction of the Jesu- 
its, education in both sexes was gener 
rally neglected in South America, or, 
what was worse, directed to useless or 
pernicious objects. . Attractive aooom- 
plishments, the guitar, the dance, the 
art of coquetry, and a few prescribed 
books of devotion, constituted the 
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whole rnnge of\l|pwledge in the one heathenism which acoumulates ronhil 
sex ; the mere rudiments of Spanish, its unimpressive churches — ^that of Ko- 
a slight acquaintance with Latin, and maoism, to retain within the pale of 
a copious acquaintance with the volup* Christianity the educated higherorders, 
tuous novels with which the polyglot who shun its gorgeous ceremonies, or 
manufactories of that species of com- dread its prostration of thought. In- 
positions in Paris furnish all the world, fidelity, in states where the former pre- 
oomprised in general the sole informa- vails, is chiefly found in the lower 
tion of the other. In the whole of ranks — where the latter, in the most 
South America, before the revolution elevated classes.* 
of 1810, there was but one printing- 41. It may readily be believed tlnit 
press, though there were abundance of among a people who, to the pride of 
schools and universities ! This affords Castilian descent and the indolence of 
decisiveevidenceof the extent to which the Spanish hidalgo, had superadded 
the Jesuits had succeeded in enslaving the luxurious habits of South Amoii- 
the human mind. As a necessary con- can opulence, industry, especially in 
sequence, the women were devout, and, rural districts, had made very little 
in part, at least, dissolute :• the men in- progress. The whole labour of the 
fidel, in many cases profligate, always country in the agricultural districts 
idle. As much as the Homish form of was peKormed by means of slaves, or 
worship is calculated to impress the the Indians and half-castes, to whom 
mass of the community and convert toil was a matter of necessity. Those 
rude nations,is the restraint on thought of the pure Castilian blood were no- 
which it imposes fitted to revolt the where more than a fifth of the whole 
higher class of intellect, and render inhabitixnts ; f in Mexico, where their 
sceptical enlightened states. The dif- [ i}ropoi’tion was greatest, thtjy were, in 
Acuity with Protestantism is to check j 1810, when the revolution broke out, 
the growth of the mass of civilised ' one million two hundred thousand out 

* Compare France in 1789, under Romish direction in matters of religion, and England 
in 1843, under lllbtcstant. 

t Table exhibiting the population of Spanish America, including Mexico and Brazil, in 
1810 when the Revolution broke out, distinguishing the Spaniards, Creoles, and natives 



European*. 

Mined race*. 

Indium or Slarei. 

Ecclesiastics 

ToUl. 

T. Mexico, 

1,097,928 

1,338,706 

3,670,281 

9439 

6,122,354 

11. Ouatimala, . 

300,000 

600,000 

700,000 

— 

1,600,000 

goo,o6o 

III. Cuba, . 

200,000 

198,000 

212,000 

— 

IV. Porto-Rico, . 

00,000 

59,000 

17,500 

— 

136,000 

y. Caraccas, 

212,000 

341,000 

120,000 In. 
62,000 Si. 

} - 

785,000 

VI. New Granada, 







1,327,000 

VII. Quito, . 

— 

— 




550,000 

VIII. Chili, . 

— 

— 



— 

980,000 

IX. Buenos Ayres, 


— 

— 

i — 

5,200,000 

X. P|pru, . 

129,000 

240,000 

600,000 In. 
40,000 SI. 

} - 

1,000,000 

XI. Independent In- ) 
dians, . . ) 

- 

- 

420,000 


420,000 


Total population in the Spanish provinces. 

16,020,354 



Europeans. Mixed races. 

Brasih .... 

843.000 426,000 

i 


Total Spanish and Portuguese native race in 1810, |l0,088,324 


— HuMcourr, lx. 1680, 1. 
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of six million one hundred and twenty 
thousand. The mixed race, or Creoles, 
were somewhat above a fifth of the 
whole, or more numerous than the pure 
Spaniards ; and the remaining three- 
fifths were Indians, by whom nearly 
the whole agricultural labour of the 
country was carried on. The Creoles 
were for the most part mechanics or 
tradesmen in the towns ; tlie pure 
Spaniards, in great part at least, slum- 
bered in the pleasures of indolence. 
This was the general division of the 
population, though with some varieties 
in particular districts. The whole iii- 
habitants of South America, including 
■the Brazils, were in 1810 thirteen mil- 
lion six hundred thousand, and Mexico 
contained six millions more ; so that 
the total population of the provinces 
in the New World* in which the Span- 
ish and ?ortuguese race had settled, 
was somewhat above nineteen millions, 
of which number not more than three 
millions were of the pure Spanish race, 
arid thr^c millions and a half were 
Creoles or mixed race. 1’his ivas the 
growth of three centuries, from 1519, 
when the Spaniards first began to settle 
in their territory, to 1810, when the 
connection with the mother country 
was broken ofT. 1 n N orth Amerii’a, on 
the other hand, during two centuries 
—from 1642, when the Turitans lirst 
approached their shores, to 1842— the 
Anglo-Saxon race had exactly doubled 
every twenty -three years and a half ; 
and, with the aid of large and peren- 
nial accessions from the parent state, 
numbered in the hitter period no Ie.ss 
than seventeen millions of inhabitants, 
of whom fourteen millions were free- 
men of pure English descent.* In- 
cluding the British provinces in North 

* Tlio population of the United States of 
North America, by the census of 1S41, was 
as follows 

P’ree American whites, 14,191,188 
Free blacks, . . :i87,‘2»i5 

Block slaves, . . 2,487,113 

Tot.*i1 Americans, . f ^668,666 

British province.**, all white, . 1,650,000 

Add 14,194,188 Americans, 

And 1;650, 000 Canadians. 


America, the total .j^i^lo-Saxon popu- 
lation, dednetingthe French Canamans, 
had swelled to nearly svxUm millions f 
Nothing can demonstrate more cleady 
than this re.snlt the superior power of 
the Anglo-Saxon race, the reformed 
faith, and popular energy, in carrying 
on the work of colonisation, to the Cas- 
tilian blood, Romish religion, and des- 
potic institutions. 

42. There is, however, no unmixed 
good or evil in human affairs. If the 
vast increase and ceaseless vigour of 
the Anglo-Saxons in the New World 
gave just cause for congratulation, the 
deplorable, and to all appearance hope- 
less, condition of the slaves in tlio 
.southern provinces of the Union un- 
folds a dreadful evil, j)ossibly destined 
in the end to mar its fortunes, and, 
within the sphere at least of their in- 
fluence, overturn its institutions. On 
the other hand, if the indolent habits, 
pride of birth, and pronenoss to enjoy- 
ment, of the Spanish race in the soutli- 
ern portion of the American continent, 
afford less room for sanguine anticipa- 
tions as to the progi’ess and iullucnce 
of the European blooil, and the con- 
version of the wilderncsfitinto the abode 
of civilised man, the condition of the 
sJave.s, and of tlic Indian race, presents 
ample subject for congratulation. In 
the first instincc, indeed, the sudden 
and violent translation of a large por- 
tion of the natives to forced work, in 
tlie mines, aci;oinpanied as it was with 
ail entire change of temperature and 
liabits— from the greater part of those 
establi.sliments being ten or twelve 
tiiousand feet above the sea — occa- 
sioned a prodigious mortality, which 
was increased by the rigour of their 
inexorable taskmasters, and the fre- 
quent use of ai-dent spirits, to which 
the wretched labourers had recourse to 
recruit their strength, or drown thexe- 
oollection of their sorrows. The small- 
pox, and other European diseases, to- 
gether with the general misery which 
followed the entire change of property 
and influence consequent on the Span- 
ish conquest, conspired, with the insa- 
tiable aWice of the first rulers of the 



country, to produce a fearful decline 
in the numbers of the native* inliabi- 
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tantB. But tl^8% evils have now in a in almost every respectable English 
^at measure passed away. The Span- iamily. For long before the revolution, 
iards have since become the best slave- the whole persons employed in the 
masters in the world ; and, in their mines had been free, and worked for 


conduct towards the native race, they 
have exhibited a model which other 
nations would do well to imitate, who 
are louder than they in their profes- 
sions of philanthropy. 

43. The secret of the wise and mild 
treatment of the slaves by the Span- 
iards in South America is to be found 
in the gradual relaxation of the bonds 
of servitude, and its conversion, in 
moat cases, into a fixed money pay- 
ment, under the influence of the policy 
which the priests inculcated upon the 
rulers of the provinces. A slave who 
by his industiy had amassed fifteen 
hundred or two thousand francs, (£60 
or £80), was entitled to redeem his 
liberty at those sums, varying in dif- 
ferent colonics, from his master ; and 
the law secured to tho slaves various 
advantages, which gave them tho^oans 
of easily realising this amount. Thus 
slavery gradually wore out, without ■ 
any loss of property to tho masters, by 
the simple acquisition of those habits 
among the ^.lore industrious of tho 
slaves which qualified them for the 
enjoyment of freedom. The Indians 
came to be subjected to no other bur- , 
den than a capitation tax, which was | 
reduced in some provinces as low as 
tiyo, and in none exceeded fifteen 
francs a-year. They were permitted 
to administer justice, by their own 
chiefs, to themselves, and continued 
subject only in general government to 
the Spaniards. The slaves newly made 
were those only who had become i>ri- 
Boners in the constant wars which pre- 
vailed with tho independent tribes; 
and even they enjoyed such facilities 
of earning their freedom that veiy few 
of them remained in a state of servi- 
tude. The condition of such as did so | 
was so comfortable that it might be aii ^ 
object of enVy .to an English labourer. 
Stripes or corporal punishment were 
in general unknown; living continu- 
ally in family with their masters, hav- 
ing no wish beyond it, they resembled 
the old domestics, now unfortunately I 
80 rare, who were formerly to be found 


doily wages ; the slaves in all the states 
were in such inconsiderable numbers,, 
seldom exceeding a twentieth of the 
people, as to excite no disquietude; 
and the native races were rapidly in- 
creasing in numbers, and repairing tho 
losses they had sustained in the first 
years of European conquest. Tho con- 
trast which such a state of things ox- 
liibited to tho increasing number and 
hopeless degradation of tho slaves iiL 
the republican states of North America 
is very striking, but it is easily ac- 
counted for. The management of tho 
slaves in South America w.as directed 
by the government and -priests, who 
were not Blavt^lioldors ; in North Ame- 
rica, by tho nniversfil suffrage of tho 
white population, who were. Men can 
Ccosily be just in disposing of the pro- 
j^erty of others, rarely in directing 
their own. Had tlie slaves in the Brit- 
ish colonics belonged to tho House of 
Commons, or to tho constituencies who 
returned its members, emancipatiou 
would never have taken place. 

44. Tho most important portion 
of tlie population of Spaiii-sh America, 
in a military point of view, arc tin? 
Gauchos, or inhabitants of the Pampas. 
This numerous and energetic race, who 
havo spread in tho boundless savan- 
nahs of the New World with tho herds 
and horses wliich were introduced! by 
the Si>aniards, have the same roaming 
propensity and enterprising spirit wh ich. 
everywhere form the characteristics of 
the pastoral race; but in many re- 
spects they differ essentially from all 
tho other pastoral nations of the earth. 
The shephei'ds never accompany their 
flocks; they merely collect them once 
a-week to see that none have strayed; 
and during tho intervening time tho 
herds wander at will over tlio estancio^ 
or farm, which is usually forty or fifty 
square miles ki extent. The restof their 
time is spent in riding or breaking 
horses, or in slothful indolence, sleep- 
ing like hound.s when tho chase is over 
in their rude cabins. The Arabs, even, 
do not excel them in horsemanship.. 
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Consiantly mounted from their earliest 
years, riding is their only amusement, 
and almost sole occupation ; they never 
go any distance on foot; and by con> 
stant exercise they acquire such sldll in 
the art, that the most furious wild 
horse is unable to shake their steady 
seat. The weekly gathering of the 
herds is made at full gallop ; for, from 
the extent of the pastures, the cattle 
are nearly as wild, and fully as swift, 
as the horses which bear the shep- 
herds.* 

45. So favourable have the pastures 
of the New World proved to the mul- 
tiplication of the horses and cattle 
which were introduced by the Span 
iards on their first arrival in the coun- 
try, that the number of both is no%v 
immense, and is advancing at a rate so 
prodigious that there seems no limit 
whatever to their increase. Such is 
their quantity, when compared with 
the inconsiderable demand for animal 
food, that, except in the immediate 
neighbourhood of large towns, the car- 
cass of the animal is of no sort of 
value, and is allowed to lie on the spot 
where it was killed, like common car- 
rion, after the skin has been taken off. 

♦ The manner in which the cattle arc 
hunted and cauf^ht is pcciiliar to South Ame- 
rica, and highly ciiaractcristic of its pastoml 
inhabitants. The shepherds, mounted on 
their swiltcst steeds, pursue tlic cattle at 
full gallop, each armed with a lasfo, or rope, 
with a noose at the end of it, a spear and 
knife. With incredible dexterity this noose 
is thrown so as to catch, often at the distance 
of fifty yards, the horns or one of the hind 
feet of the flying animal, tiy Wliich means 
he is entangled, and immediately pierced 
with the spear, generally thrown from a 
distance. They fish on horseback, carry 
water fTom the well on horsclmck, and even 
attend mass on horseback, remaining at the 
church door seated on their steeds, while 
the ceremony is going forward. Rude in 
their manners, illiterate in their ideas, filthy 
in their habits and peraons, they are so 
habituated to the slaughtering of cattle, 
which is their chief amusement, that they 
have acquired an oxtiuoitlinary degroe of 
ferocity of character. Passionate and re- 
vengeful, they ai*e alike incapable of control 
by others as by themselves; they shed blood 
without scruple on the slightt^st provocation, 
and, bound by no tics of gratitude or neces- 
sity to their masters, are ever ready to fiy to 
the desert, and, ^saxrying with them a few 
horses and cattle, are soon beyond the reach 
of pursuit, and commence amidst its deep . 
Sfditudes the rovipg life of independence. 


The number both of^rses and cattia 
which run wild in the Pampaa is be- 
yond all calculation; but those which 
are within known limits, and form pri- 
vate property, may be guessed at, and 
will give an idea of the niuch greater 
number which lie beyond in the unex- 
plored Llanos. Between the mouth 
of the Orinoco and the Lake Maracaybo 
alone, which constitutes but a small 
part of the Pampas, there were in 1810 
one million two hundred thousand 
head of cattle, one hundred and eighty 
thousand horses, and ninety thousand 
mules, which were numbered and be- 
longed to different proprietors. It 
may tissist the imagination in oon- 
ceiving such multitudes, to say that 
the number of horses is just the same 
as that which Napoleon took with him 
in his expedition into Russia. 

46. In the Pampas of Buenos Ayres 
there are twelve millions of homed 
cattle, besides three millions of horses 
— a lumber of both twice as gi'eat as 
are to be found in the whole kingdom 
of France.t These numbers are those 
only which belong to individual pro- 
prietors; the multitudes which over- 
spread the Pampas in a r^ld state ex- 
ceed any calculation that con be made. 
Many individual proprietors in the 
Llanos, are possessed of thirteen or 
fourteen thousand head of cattle, of 
which they sell one-half annually; but, 
in fact, the number they own is so 
great, and the bounds over which they 
wander so immense, that they neither 
know the one nor the other with any- 
thing approaching to accuracy. The 
increase of these animals ' is the most 
extraordinary instance of multiplica- 
tion which is recorded in the annals of 
mankind; for they have not yet been 
three centuries there, having been first 
t In Franco there are 6,000,000 homed 
cattle, of which 6,500,000 are oxen labouring 
the soil. In the Austrian monarchy there 
are 13,400,000 homed cattle. Tlie number 
of liorecs which are rated to the horao-tax in 
Great Britain is 300,000, but that number 
is certainly within the truth, and is exclu- 
sive of the horses employed in agriculture^ 
which ore probably nearly as many more. — 
Peuchet, &aii8liqiie de la France, VIA; Hum- 
boldt, vi. 90, 97; Depoks, Voyage d la Tirre 
Ferme, i. 10 ; Azara, Voyagee au Paraguay, 
ISO; LiCHTEN’STEiir, Statistiquee fFAvirkkep 
160 ; and Porter’s Part. Tabtee, ii. 4(h 
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introduced in tUl^ear 1548, by Chiis- 
toval Rodriguez, a native of Spain. 

4T. The MIKES of 'Mexico and Peru, 
which have acquiredWch celebrity all 
over the world, and, by the altera- 
tion they made in the value of the 
precious metals, have effected so many 

in ^ropean society, have been affect- 
ed in the most extraordinary degree 
by the revolution. The most cele- 
brated of these are the far-famed silver 
mines of Potosi in the Andes, which 
were discovered in 1545, and which 
have proved so productive that, from 
t^t period down to 1803, they had 
produced silver to the enormous 
amount of 6,750,000,000 francs, or 
£230,000,000 sterling. They wore 
more productive, however, at first than 
at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century; but this was more than com- 
pensated by the riches extracted fron 
other mines, especially in Mexico; so 
that the sum-total of the precioii|i me- 
tals imported from the New World, 
prior to the South American revolu- 
tion, was constantly increasing. The 
city of Potosi, elevated fourteen thou- 
sand feet abo^ the sea in the moun- 
tains of Peru, received such an influx 
of w'orkmen from these mines in its 
neighbourhood, that it contained, when 
the revolution broke out, no less than 
a hundred and fifty thousand inhabi- 
tants. The mines of gold and silver in 
Mexico were twice as productive as 
those of Peru and Buenos Ayres; and 
the quantity of the precious metals 
raised from the different mining estab- 
lishments in the Cordilleras, in Mexico, 
and throughout South America, was so 
prodigious, that in less than three cen- 
turies, from 1545 to 1810, it amounted 
to the sum-total of 5,766,700,000 Span- 
ish piastres, or £1,426,200,000 ster- 
ling.* It may assist the imagination 
in oonceiviug the real amount of this 
sum to say, that the silver alone of 
which it was composed would have 

* The proportion was 

PlMtrei, Poundi iterltnff. 

Oold, . 1,848.600,000 or £3:37,150,000 

a&tver, 4,368,200.000 „ 1,080,060,000 

_ ^7(M^700,000 £1,420,200,000 

— HiniBoun', JfouvdU Stpagne, iii. 418. 


formed a solid ball eighty-five feet in 
diameter. The effect of this vast in- 
flux of the precious metals was to oc- 
casion a progressive and constant fall 
in the value of money, and rise in the 
money price of all other articles, over 
all the world. And though this change 
bore hard on the holders of annuities, 
bonds, and other money payments, yet 
it contributed so much to ameliorate 
the condition of the greatly more nu- 
merous class who live by buying and 
selling, or by the daily wages of labour, 
and who consequently wero enriched 
by a rise in the money price of the 
commodities in which they dealt, that 
it may ho considered as one of the 
principal causes of the pros 2 ierity of 
modem Europe. 

48. Not only was the total amount 
of the precious metals raised from the 
mines of America so considerablo, but 
it had, for a hundred and thirty years 
before the revolution broke out in the 
Spanish colonies, been, with the ex- 
ception of one short ])criod, constantly 
increasing. From lGi)4 to 1803, the 
annual produce of the Mexican mines 
had multiplied neurly fivc-fohJ.f Adam 
Smith calculated the annual recei 2 )t of 
coin and bullion by S 2 )ain aiid Portu- 
gal in 1775, when he wrote the Wealth 
of NalioiiSf at £6,000,000 annually ; 
but it is now ascertained, by official 
documents, that this sum was too 
small by two-fifths, and that the real 
amount was about £8,500,000. It 
afterwards increased steadily, as the 
demand for gold and silver to meet 
the necessities of the European war 
augmented; and in 1803 it had reach- 
ed the amount of 43,500,000 Spanish 
piastres, or £10,000,000 annually, of 
which £9,000,000 came from the Sptin- 
ish colonies. The rapid rise in the 
money price of all articles which took 
place in Great Britain, and indeed all 

t Avcnig-c animal produce of the mines of 
Mexico in gold and silver ; — 

SpanUh piastre*. 

1090—1720, . •6.4oS,83.) or £1,352,405 

1721—1743, . 9.177,768 „ 2,294,443 

1744—1770, . 11.854,825 „ 2.963,068 

1771-1782, . 17,223.010 „ 4,304,434 

1783—1790, . 10.517,081 „ 4,877,700 

1791— 1803, . 22.325,824 „ 5.681,431. 

—Humboldt's NouvcUe BifMgne, iii. 800. 
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over Euro2)e, during the war, is in port in general held ofl9tfM^or five or six 
to be ascribed to this cause.* The in- years, like the goveimor-general of In- 
calculable importance of any variation dia, during which period they gene- 
in the supply of the precious metals rally enjoyed the opportunity, by le- 
irom the Hew World, upon the ope- gitimate means, of amaesing a con- 
rations of commerce in every civilised siderable fortune. There were six of 
nation, and through these, in an espe- those vicerays in these ' magnificent 
cial manner, on the social and political domains : one' in Venezuela, who from 
state of Great Britain, will not be duly the capital of the Oaraccas ruled eight 
Appreciated, unle^ it is at the same provinces ; one in New Granada, who 
time kept in mind, that the supplies governed twenty-two; one at Panama, 
of gold and silver obtained from Ame- who governed two; one at Santa F6 
rica are so immense, as compared with de Bogota, who directed twelve ; one 
allvthatcan be got from Europe and at Quito, who ruled nine; oneatMexi- 
Asia, that in the beginning of the co, who governed fifteen. The laws, in- 
nineteenth century, they constituted stitutions, and system of government 
above nine-tenths of the whole supjdy in these different provinces, were fre- 
of the globe.+ quently as dissimilar to each other as 

49. The government in all these in different kingdoms of the German 
provinces, anterior to the revolution, Empire ; and equally vexatious re- 
was the same. It consisted of a gov- straiTits fettered commerce and im- 
ernor or viceroy, aided by a council, peded travelling in passing from one 
who conducted the administration in viccroyalty to another, as in crossing 
the name of the King of Spain, and the frontiers of independent European 
whose powers were nearly as great as kingdoms. 

those of the Spanish monarch in the 50. The rule of the Simniards in 
mother country. He was responsible to their American dominions, as all the 
the king alone : and it may readily be world knows, was in some respects 
believed that on a man of any address, overrun with abuses ; the natural re- 
such a distant appeal, in a despotic suit of the selfishness ^f human na- 
state, was not likely to impose any real ture, acting in a sphere where cupidity 
or efficacious check. To assist him in was unrestrained, and rapacity un- 
thc discharge of his numerous and bounded. The meta or compulsoiy 
onerous duties, he was assisted by a toil, exacted from the natives of each 
great council, styled the Real Auden- district, for the space of a year, either 
oia, which disposed of all civil affaim. in the mines or in agriculture, fell with 
The .ecclesiastics had a separate tribu- peculiar severity upon that unhappy 
nal, composed entirely of churchmen, race ; as, although the i^erson on whom 
overwhich the authorityof the captain- the lot fell received wages, which in 
general did not extend. The viceroys the mines Wiis two shillings, a-day, yet 

* Value of gold and silver obtained from tlio American mines in 1805 : — 

I’iastrci. 


Mexico, 


22,000,000 

or £5, .500.000 

Peru, 


5,240,000 

„ 1,310,000. 

ChilU . 


2,060,000 

„ 515,000 

Buenos Ayres (Potosi,) 


. 4,850,000 

„ 1,215,000 

New Qranuda, . 


2,090,000 

742,600 

BraztJ, . 


. 4,360,000 

,. 1.000,000 



41,500,000 

£10,372,500 


—Humboldt's Noiivdle Egpagne, iii. 398. 

• t Table showing tho annual produce of the mines of gold and silver in Europe, Asia, and 
America, in the year 1800 

Oold In iranei. Silver In firanee. Total in firanc*. Poanda aterUng. 
Europe^ . 4,467,444 11,704,444 16,171.888 £640,000 

Northern Asia, 1,865,111 4,824,122 6,677,338 861.000 

America, . 50,657.889 176,705.778 236,383,667 9,841,000 

65.87S.444 193,324.444 259,203,888 £10,743,000 

•—Humboldt’s NettvcUe^lFpagMa lib 400. 
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they unit Vomecl to toil, and 
indifferent to the atiidoial wants which 
.alone to civilised man render it toler- 
4i.bl^ Twef"^ ' thoumnd Indians yrere 
annually subibOted tb, this burden in 
the province of Potosi hloue ; and such 
was the effect of the severe labour in 
the mines on the native constitutions, 
thit it was computed that 8,285,000 
Indiana had perished in those of Peru, 
from their discovery to the year 1800. 
The repartimimto or privilege, granted 
at first with the best intentions to the 
coiregidors or superintendents of dis- 
tricts, to furnish articles of necessary 
consumption to the Indians, had come 
to be perverted into a gross abuse, aud 
become a lucrative monopoly to the 
persons in power, of whicli they availed 
themselves to force worthle.ss commo- 
dities, at an exorbitant price, on reluc- 
tant purchasers. The capitation tax, 
though generally light, sometimes was 
made the groundwork of cruel oppres- 
sion in the obrage or public bridewells, 
if remaining unpaid. The parish priests 
exacted enormous foes from their par- 
ishioners, insomuch that some livings 
in Peru were worth ton thousand dol- 
lars a-year, wj^ch incomes were, how- 
ever, generally spent in the noblest 
manner. These abuses produced seve- 
ral dreadful rebellions among the na- 
tives, in one of which, in 1^/80, in 
revenge for the inhuman barbarities 
exercised by the Spaniards on a chief, 
Tupac Amaru; they stormed the city 
of Sorata, and put eveiy soul in it, 
twenty thousand in number, save a 
few priests, to the sword. 

51. The principles of a benignant 
paternal government breathed through 
every page of the fundamental laws of 
the Spanishcolonies and if it had been 
found practicable to execute them in 
the.spirit in which they were conceived, 
they would have formed a code of co- 
lonial law superior to that over adopt- 

* Tupac Amaru beheld from the scafTold 
•the execution of his wife, his children, and 
many of his ihithful followers; after which 
hit toQffue was cut out, and he was tom in 
pieces by wild horses.— Miller, Memoir, i. 
17. The Indians retaliated, on the capture 
‘Of Sorata, by barbarities yet more terrible. 
Olid five hundred times as numerous. 

t See ReeopUuUieion di Itu Uyte iU lot /»- 
lladrid, 1781. 


ed by any free state upon earth. But, 
unfortunately, the kinga of Spain de- 
legated their powers to a supreme ooun* 
cll, called the ** Council of the Indies,** 
which came to monopolise the whole 
government of the colonies, and ren- 
dered it little better than a moans of 
aggrandising and enriching a limited 
class of society in the mother country. 
To aid the monopo^es established in 
favour of the dominant race, numer- 
ous restrictions on industry, both com- 
mercial and agricultural, wore estab- 
lished, which at length fettered the 
colonics to an extent which was in the 
highest degree vexatious. Commercial 
intercourso was stopped between the 
different viccroyalties ;t the manufac- 
ture of any sort of cloth finer than 
what the Indians required was forbid- 
den. as well as the cultivation of many 
of the plants and trci^s best adapted for 
the climate, particularly vines, olives, 
and almonds :§ trade with strangers 
was generally prohibited, or subjected 
to such restraints as practically led to 
that result : tlio cod and whale lisheries 
on the coasts woro forbidden, lest the 
colonies sliould acquire an independent 
marine, though these fisheries were 
open to foreigners ; the gold and silver 
mines were constituted a royal mono- 
poly, and all working of the mines of 
quicksilver and iron was absolutely 
prohibited. 

52. By law, the native Spaniards of 
America woro eligible to all offices, 
civil and militaiy ; but so rigidly was 
the principle of exclusion practised by 
the supreme council of the Indies, that 
this privilege was little more than no- 
minal. Out of six hundred and two 
captains-general and governors, all ex- 
cept fourteen had been Old Spaniards : 

♦ “ Per ultima rcRolucion del Condo do 
CUiuebon y acuordo do la hocionda, ordoiui- 
tnos y inaudanios a los vircyes del Poni y 
Nuova Kspalla quo iiifa]ib1cn)cnto prohibau 
y cstorban cl comercio y traflco ciitro omboa 
regnoB, per todos loa oamines y iiicdioa quo 
leg fucraii po8ibJoa.”—Zeyee, 79, tit. Iv. 1, 9. 

§ ** Quedaiidoexprcsamcato prohibidoper 
la Nueva £8X>aua. Tierra Finno, y Santa Po, 
loB vinoB, aguardientes, vinogro, y ooeyte do 
Olivas, posas y almcndras del Pom y Chill, 
y prlvadoB rigurosamento cit todas partes 
ios plautios de olivas y vidcs.' — doseta de 
Mexico, Uct. 0, 180i. 
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nnd of five hundred and fifty ecclegias- of South America, as regarded 
tica advanced to the episco]^ dignity agricultural and ixmeral productions, 
in Ameri^ only fifty-five were bom in and those arising the increase of 
the colonies. Anxiously as the Span- the population, w^ch doubled once in 
ish policy was directed to the securing forty-five years, /were such, that the 
all the benefits of colonial intercourse trade carried between them and 
to the mother country, it was not the mother country was immense. It 
guided even with that view by any amounted, when the revolution broke 
enlarged spirit. The haughty and in- out, tp the enormous sum of 59,500,000 
dolent hidalgos of Spain, disdaining piastres, or £15,000,000 sterling, of 
industry or commercial pursuits, could imports from Europe ; and 30,000,000 
not afford a sufficient market to colo- piastres, or £7,500,000 of expoirts in ag- 
uial industry any more than they could ricultural produce ; besides 38,500,000 
furnish them with an adequate infu- piastres, or £9,600,000, remitted in 
sion of European vigour ; the encou- the precious metals to Spain.* This 
ragement of both was cramped by be- comprehended the contraband as well 
ing confined to each other; and' the as the regular trade, in the former of 
American commerce, which might, if which Great Britain had the principal 
met by corresponding efforts at home, share; but at least three -fourths of 
and equally diffused, have sustained this traffic was conducted in the regu- 
and vivified the whole monarchy, con- lar channels, and flowed into the Span- 
fined to the harbours of Cadiz and Co- ish* peninsula. The magnitude of this 
runna, produced only a partial, and, as trade may be judged of by the fact^ 
regarded those excluded from it, an that the whole exports of Great Britain 
invidious accumulation of wealth. In to all her colonies in every part of the 
a word, the practical government of globe put together now only amount 
Spain towards the colonies was char- to £16,231,000. If the trade to tho 
acterised by that monopolising spirit Philippines and Canaries be added, the 
which is universal among mankind, total exports to the Spanish colonies 
joined to that narrow concentration of in 1809 was £16,700,000. or more than 
its advantages which is peculiar to the lohole exporie of QreaJt Sritain to 
countries of despotic or aristocratic her colonies at this time, Spain derived 
institutions. a gross income of 38,000,000 piastres, or 

53. Notwithstanding these restric- £9,500,000, from her colonies, of which ' 
tions, however, the native capabilities 30,000,000 piastres, or £7,500,000, was 

* Tabic showing the Exports of Spain to her Soutli American colonics in 1809, before tho 
Bevolution 
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ExronTs to Stair. 




Agricultural Produce. 

Precious Metals. | 


Piastres. 

* £ 

Piastre.i, 

£ 

Piastres. 

£ 

Porto-Bico and Cuba, 
New Spain and Mexico, 
New Granada, 

Caraccas, 

Peru and Chili, 

Buenos Ayres and Potosi, 

11,000,000 

21,000,000 

5.700.000 

8.500.000 
11,500,000 

3.500.000 

2.750.000 

5.250.000 

1.450.000 

2.1.50.000 

2.875.000 
875.000 

9.900,000 

9.000. 000 

2.000. 000 

4.000. 000 

4.000. 000 

2.000. 000 

2.250.000 

2.250.000 

500.000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 

500.000 

22,500,000 

3.000. 000 

8,0^,000 

5.000. 000 

5.660.000 
750,000 

2,0^,000 

1.250.000 

Total, . 

50,200,000 

15,200,000 

30.000,000 

7,850,000 

38.500,000 

9,650J000 


Total finports, 59,200,000 Fiaatves or £15.200,000 
Total Exports, 68,500,000 17,050,000 


Balance in favour of Spain, 9,300,000 £2,750,000 

A«ai PolitigMC *ur la NouvtlU Eipagne, iv. 153, 151. 
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expended in ex]p|Me8 connected with 
the adihiniatration of the colonies 
^themselves, and 8,€fQ0,000 piastres, or 
£2,000,000, remaiped clear to the ro^ 
tieasui^ of Madrid. 'The colonial in- 
come constituted, anterior to the re- 
volution, more than a half of the whole 
revenue of the monarchy. 

54. England, aware of the vast com- 
mercial intercourse which Spain car- 
ried on with her American colonies, 
had long desired to effect their inde- 
pendence in order to share in its pro- 
fits ; and Mr Pitt had more than onco 
made secret advances towards the at- 
tainment of that object. In x^articu- 
lar, instructions were sent to Sir Tho- 
mas Picton, the governor of Trinidad, 
in 1797, to tender assistance to the in- 
habitants of the neighbouring territory 
of Venezuela, if they felt disposed to 
revolt against the authority of the 
mother country ; and a negotiation 
took place with General Miranda, an 
officer of talent and enterprise, in the 
West Indies, in 1806, with a view to 
the same design. But these projects 
came to nothing, from the absorption 
of the whole attention of Great Brit- 
ain in the wai^ith France. Discon- 
tent widely prevailed, especially in 
consequence of the monopoly of the 
trade by the merchants of Cadiz, but 
no event had occurred which fanned 
the smothered embers into a flame; 
and the inhabitants of the Kew World, 
naturally indolent, slumbered on under 
a Mvemment which they disliked, but 
f^^Which they had not energy to attempt 
"^Jto subvert. The unfortunate result of 
the expedition to Buenos Ayres in 
1807, and the enthusiasm which the 
defeat of the British there justly pro- 
duced throughout the whole Spanish 
Main, contributed still farther to im- ; 
l^de any attempt on the part of the 
South Americans to achieve their in- 1 
dependence by English aid, and would 
l^bably have postponed the revolu- 
tion to an indefinite period, had not 
matters been brought to a crisis, and a 
sudden change been wrought on their 
destinies, by ^e attack of Napoleon on 
Spain, wMcin was fraught with such mo- 
mentous results to continental Europe: 
TOiL xk. 


5 5. That iniquitous act of aggression 
was chiefly suggested by the anxious 
desire which the French Emperor felt 
to gain possession of the treastires of 
Mexico and Peru, and maintain his 
colossal European army by the produce 
of the South American mines. No 
sooner, accordingly, had he succeeded 
in his hypocritical designs at Bayonne, 
than he de8|xitched the brig Serpent 
from that place, witn secret instruc- 
tions for the captain -general of tho 
Caraccas. The Serpent was chased by 
the English frigate Acasta ; and al- 
though tho Frenchman anived first at 
Caraccas, yet Ca2)tain Beaver of the 
Acasta contrived to inform the inhabi- 
tants of the real character of the events 
at Bayonne. Such was the universal 
iiidignaiion produced by this intelli- 
gence, that Ferdinand VII. was unani- 
mously and enthusiastically proclaim- 
ed, the English officer and crew were 
received with transport, and tho French 
captain was obliged to fiy for his life, 
and escape on board his vessel during 
the obscurity of night, lluorigaray, 
governor of Mexico, in like manner 
spurned all the offers of Napoleon to 
continue him in office, and proclaimed 
Ferdinand Yll. amidst the acclama- 
tions of the inhabitants. But although 
Napoleon was thus utterly foiled in his 
attempt to get possession of South 
America, yet the events which followed 
in the Peninsula not tho less certainly 
X>roduccd a virtual separation of the 
colonies from the mother country. 
During the mortal struggle in Eu- 
rope, the * government of Spain was 
able to do nothing to support its autho- 
rity in tho New World. Juntas were 
formed at Caraccas, Mexico, Buenos 
Ayres, and other places, in imitation 
of those in Spain, which practically 
assumed the direction of affairs ; and 
although the Spanish governors were 
still obeyed, and tlio people were unani- 
mous in their detestation of the French 
usurpation, yet they were in fact be- 
coming habitu^ed to ^ self - govero- 
ment ; and the conviction was daily 
spreading among all classes, that 
the connection with Old Spain, amidst 
the disasters with which it was over- 
H 
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whelmed, could not much longer be 
maintained. 

66. The invasion of Andalusia by 
the French in Februaiy 1810, and the 
[flight of the junta of Seville to Cadiz, 
which has already been mentioned, 
[ante, Chap, lxiii . § 46], brought mat- 
ters to a crisis. The whole country, 
with the exception of the Isle of Leon, 
being now to all appearance overrun 
by the enemy, the rightful monarch in 
captivity, and the government in Cadiz 
entirely in the hands of a junta elected 
for the most part by the population of 
that city, the inhabitants of the Span- 
ish colonies reasonably concluded that 
their connection with Old Spain was 
virtually dissolved by the dissolution 
of its legitimate authority, and the 
dethronement of the only sovereign to- 
whom they owed allegiance. The gov- 
ernment of Spain was virtually vested 
in the inhabitants of Cadiz, the very 
city which had been enriched by the 
monopoly of their commerce, and the 
restraints on their industry. Alle- 
giance to such a body could not for a 
moment be thought of. As, therefore, 
submission to the usurpation of France 
was equally out of the question, it was 
generally felt that no alternative re- 
mained but to declare themselves inde- 
pendent; and so natiu'ally did this idea 
arise from the circumstances in which 
they were placed, that the step was 
taken nearly simultaneously in many 
provinces, without co - operation, and 
•with neither dissension nor bloodshed. 
On the 19th of April 1810, the pro- 
vinces of Caraccas, Cumana, B^irinas, 
31argarita, Barcelona, MeridiO, and Truz- 
illo, declared themselves united in a 
federative government, under the name 
of the American Confederation of Ve- 
nezuela. They did not as yet, how- 
ever, openly throw off tlie authority 
of the Spanish monarch, nor declare 
themselves independent ; but profess- 
ing to administer the public affairs in 
bis name, declared their unshaken loy- 
alty to bis person, {md their determi- 
nation not to submit to the invasion 
wbidi had deprived huu of his Euro- 
pean dominions. 

‘ 67. The measures of the popular 
leaden^ however, aoou show^ that, 


though not desigmjg^ to act with dis- 
loyalty towards Eerdinand, they were 
not disposed to sujbmit to the chc^tibh 
of the junta of /Cadiz, elected by the 
very merchantjis whose monopoly had 
so long fettenedf their industry. On 
the very day /bn which the^comedera- 
tion was proclaimed, Silias, their chief, 
compelled idie governor -general, Em- 
paran, to Arrest d’Anca, the most pow- 
erful and able member of the Spanish 
council^ — a demand to which he was 
obliged to submit. Encouraged by 
this s^uccess, the popular chiefs required 
the /arrest of other Spanish council- 
lorfi, which was also complied with, 
aijtt the remainder, seeing their power 
an end, sent in their resignations. 
The Audcncia Ileal, the symbol of 
Spanish power in Venezuela, was sup- 
planted by the popular junta, the organ i 
of local self-government; and imme- 
diately after, the latter body gave deci- 
sive proof of its disposition to emanci- 
pate South America from the trammels 
of the Cadiz merchants, by passing a 
decree j^ronouncing the Indians liber- 
ated from the capitation tax, declar- 
ing commerce free, and sending the 
Spanish governor and councillors by 
sea to the United States of America. 
Buenos Ayres, Guayaquil, and several 
other provinces of the Spanish colonies, 
soon after followed the example of Car- 
accas, and juntas were established in 
them, all conducting government in the 
name of Ferdinand VIL, and profess- 
ing the utmost loyalty to him and the 
royal family, and even a lively wish to 
assist the mother country in its con- 
test with France, but showing no dis- 
position to submit to the regency, or 
the junta at Cadiz. 

58. The American colonies, however, 
were far too important a jewel in the 
Sx>anish crown to be surrendered by 
the government at Cadiz without a 
struggle; and as the produce of the gold 
and silver mines in those distant mb- 
sessions constituted almost the wnole 
revenue which remained to the gov- 
ernment, it became a matter 
sity to endeavour to efEM the sub- 
jugation of the insuigoot ji^i^viuces. 
iJnbounded was the iodigUation ex- 
cited at Cadiz ^en intellil^nMV ^ 
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tliesci untoward its reached that 
city. It exceeded the hostility felt 
•a^^unst the EVencl& The South Ame- 
ricans had BO long submitted without 
an audible murmur to their domina- 
tion, that it was never conceived pos- 
sible they could shake off the yoke ; 
the Cadiz merchants felt as if their 
own slaves hod revolted against ‘them 
It was not a national but a private 
quarrel. Violent decrees were fulmi 
nated against the insurgent provinces, 
which were declared in a state of 
blockade; and every effort was made 
by private intrigue and public denun 
ciation, to get ttiem to return to their 
duty. These produced, however, no 
other effect but that of inducing Guay- 
aquil, which in the first instance had 
joined the Confederation of Venezuela, 
to resume its allegiance to the gov- 
ernment in Europe. But still the royal- 
ist party was very strong in the colo- 
nies, and everything presaged a bloody 
civil war, ere the contest should bo 
decided in favour of either of the con- 
tending parties. Porto-Kico, Mexico, 
Cuba, Spanish Guiana, Monte Video, 
and Peru, adhered to the regency at 
Cadiz, and sisit powerful subsidies 
from the mines to carry on the con- 
test with France; and the contiilued 
existence of a monarchical government 
in. Brazil, from whence an army of 
observation ten thousand strong was 
despatched to the frontiers of Buenos 
Ayres, proved a strong support to the 
numerous adherents of Spain in the 
colonies. But with these exceptions, 
the whole country was arrayed from 
the very outset on the side of inde- 
pendence. The maritime and com- 
mercial provinces of Venezuela, Quito, 
and Buenos Ayres, were enthusiastic 
in the cause; and the whole Gauchos 
of the Pampas, ardent for freedom, 
promised them the aid of their numer- 
ous eavalty. Meanwhile the govem- 
xnexit of Great Britain, though urgently 
solicited by the insurgent colonies to 
declare in their favour, albeit not in- 
sensible to the commercial advantages 
whid thay mig^t derive from such a 
ttdfae^ with scrupulous good 
isiw to their treaties with the rd- 
Sehey at Cadiz^ and declined givingthe 


slightest countenance to any step which 
might tend to a dismembermeht of the 
Spanish monarchy.* 

59. During the remainder of 1810 
and the whole of 1811, the cause of 
the insurgents made great progress. 
Although the junta of Quito was dis- 
solved, and its leaders, to the number 
of three hundred, were barbarously 
put to death by the Spanish viceroys 
of Santa Fo de Bogota and Peru, who 
united their forces against that pro- 
vince, yet in other quarters the cause 
of the revolution was triumphant. The 
insurgents of Buenos Ayres repulsed 
the governor of Cordova, who, at the 
head of a body of royal troops, tried 
to reduce that city; Chili followed the 
example of Caraccas and Buenos Ayres; 
Mexico soon after hoisted the standard 
of ro,volt; and on the .0th July 1811, 
Venezuela solemnly proclaimed its iii- 
dopciidcncc, and was speedily followed ‘ 
by Mexico, Carthageua, Socorro, and 
tlio principal places in Now Granada, 
and after a short delay by Buenos 
Ayres. Kiigland endeavoured to me- 
diate between the regency at Cadiz and 
the revolted colonies, and on the 2d 
October formally presented a complete 
j)l;m of i)acification and reconciliation 
.vith Old Spain, by means of Admiral 
Cockburn, who commanded the naval 
forces of Great Britain on the coast of 
Venezuela. But the passi«)iis were on 
both sides now so warmly excited, and 
the interests at issue were so impor- 

* It w.is tlio fn-Bt object of his M.'vjosty, 
on boing acquainted with the revolution in 
Spain, to second the cflorts of so bravo and 
a jjcoplc, I'or maintaining tho indepen- 
iuiicc of the Spanisli tnonarciiy in all parts 
tho world. In conformity to tliosc senti- 
tnents, and the obligations of justice and 
?ood faith, his Majesty must dUcourage every 
Hlep tending to separate the Sp/tnUh^ provinces 
in America from the nwther country in Europe, 
If, however, contrary to his Majesty's wishes 
and exi)cctations, the Spanish states In Bu- 
roj>o should be condemned to submit to the 
yoke of tho common enemy, wliother tw 
real compulsion or a convention which left 
m only tho shadow of independence, his 
Majesty, on thusame principlos, would think 
it his duty to render every kind of ossistaiioe 
to the provinces of America which should 
render them independentof FreiteA Spain.'**— • 
Lord Liverpool to the Governor of Cfurufoa, 
Tune 20, 1810. Ann. Eeg. for 1810, p. 280, 
I3L 
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tot, tot her mediation, though ac- 
cepted by the regency, was rejected 
by the colonies, and from that mo- 
ment all hope of accommodation was 
at an end. 

' 60. The insurrection spread from 

province to province, from city to city; 
the insurgents were frequently defeat- 
ed in their enterprises, but their ex- 
peditions seldom failed to rouse one 
part of the population against the 
other, and leave the seeds of civil war 
in the districts which they had visited; 
and from the very outset, the contest 
was conducted on both sides with that 
atrocious and cold-blooded cruelty 
which in every age has formed the 
disgraceful chamctcristic of Spanish 
history. Potosi revolted, and the Spiui- 
ish authorities were shot by the popu- 
lation ; an expedition from Buenos 
Ayres into Paraguay was defeated after 
three bloody actions, but left the seeds 
of insurrection in its forests; the ]m- 
triots in Mexico were worsted with 
dreadful loss in two battles, and the 
insurrection was nearly suppressed in 
that province ; but, on the other hand, 
Elio was shut up with his royalist gar- 
rison in Monte Video ; the Indians in 
Peru rose in ai^ns, and gave ample 
employment to the Spanish royalists 
in that in’ovince, who nevertheless 
maintained their superiority. Blood- 
shed, conflagration, pillage, and mas- 
sacre, became universal ; the “ bellum 
plusquam civile,” * so well known and 
dreaded in antiquity, was experienced 
in all its horrors ; and mutual slaughter 
and reprisal soon brought the contest 
to the atrocious usages of England 
during the wars of the Roses, and of 
Spain in the frightful contest between 
the Christinos and Garlists in after 
times. 

61. A deplorable catastrophe soon 
after filled Spanish America with con- 
sternation, and augmented in an un- 
expected manner the hopes and re- 
sources of the royalist party in the 
New World. At thx3e o’clock in the 
afternoon, on the 26th March 1812, 
the city of Caraccas was visited by a 
violent earth«m^e, which threw down 
the diief buudings it contained, and 
* "A WOTM than dvA war.** 


destroyed above thousand of its 
inhabitants. La Guayra, toid several 
other towns in the province, shared in* 
the same calamity. Its horrors were 
fearfully augmented by the catastrophe 
happening on Holy Thursday, at the 
very time when the churches were 
crowded; most of which fell, burying 
all within them in ruins. The scene 
which ensued was beyond measure 
frightful. In less than three minutes, 
a third of the town had fallen, and 
what remained was rendered unin- 
habitable. Hundreds of mutilated 
remains were seen crushed beneath 
the falling masses : while heads, pro- 
jected out ill every direction, prayed 
for aid from their fellow-citizens, who, 
instead of affording them any, threw 
themselves with loud lamentations on 
their faces, imploring protection from 
their patron saints. In five minutes 
not a soul was left in the houses, and 
the panic-struck mass was aU prostrate 
on their faces on the ground, or flying 
into the fields in the neighbourhood. 
There, however, new objects of terror 
met their eyes. Huge masses of the 
mountains detached themselves from 
the summits and Bides 9 .li,nd rolled down 
with a thundering crash into the val- 
leys at their feet; deep clefts suddenly 
opened, disclosing frightful abysses', 
and sometimes after a few seconds 
closed again, swallowing up houses and 
human beings, some of whom were left 
with their heads and arms sticking up ' 
out of these awful graves. 

62. Twenty thousand persons perish- 
ed altogether in this dreadful conviil- 
sion. The minds of men, vehemently 
excited by the events of the revolu- 
tion, were struck with consternation 
at this event, in itself so terrible as to 
be sufficient to have awakeued terror 
in the strongest, or remorse in the 
most hardened minds. But recently 
emancipated from thebonds of deq^Kitio 
and the terrors of priestly authority, 
numbers who had been active in the 
cause of the insurrection thous^t ih^ 
beheld in this event the evident hand 

of their sins in breaki^ oS^^ille^ 
glance to Old Spain. 
eedesiastto already ioxtowtoi# 
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own ruin, and ]^ifiaps that of Chris- 
tianity itaelf, f rotn the progress of the 
revoltition, strongly inoulcated the sam* 
ideas; and such was the effect produc- 
edf that a general reaction in favour of 
the old government ensued. General 
Monte Verde, who commanded the 
royalist forces at Cora, took advantage 
of the discouragement of the insur- 
gents to move against the Oaraccas. 
and with such success that, after seve- 
ral lesser acquisitions, the capital itself 
capitulated, and three days after, its 
harbour, La Guayra. Miranda, whom 
the republicans bad created dictator ir 
this emergency, was made prisoner, in 
defiance of an amnesty proclaimed by 
the royalists, and the whole province 
of Venezuela submitted to the arms of 
Spain. 

63. But terror is all powerful with 
men only while it continues ; the re- 
collection of the most dreadful disas- 
ters is ere long lost in the presence of 
succeeding interests, or the craving of 
daily wants. The Spaniards made a 
cruel use of their victory. The prisons 

* Don Simon Bolivar was horn at Carac- 
cos on the 24th My 1783, of a noble fatriily. 
Tlie youngest of four children, who were 
loft orjlhans in 1780, having lost both their 
father and mother, his cdiication was at first 
much neglected ; but being endowed by na- 
ture with an ardent and ambitioiis disjiosi- 
tiou, he redeemed the time ho liad lost at 
the age of fourteen, when sent to an unde 
at M^rid, and engaged with ardour in tho 
stiid^ of literature and tlio exact scicueos. 
At eighteen he fell in love witli his cousin, 
Donna Theresa, whom he married, in spito 
of the remonstrances of his relations, but 
whom he had the misfortune to lose five 
months after their nuptials. Though suffer- 
ing severely at this bereavement, ho yet did 
not sink under his grief, biit resumed with 
ardour his philosophical studies. His ardent 
and vehement temperament, however, im- 
pelled him ere long into the more attractive 
career of earthly ambition ; he devoured the 
histories of the French Revolution, dreamed 
of WashingUm and Franklin, and, repairing 
to Faria in 1804, drank in deep draughts of 
ambition on beholding the crowning of Napo- 
iaoQ in 1804, and the placing tho iron crown 
on his brow thefollowing year in the cathedral 
of Milan. The fteedom and republican char- 
aoter of his language in reference to these 
pMitis attracted the notice of tho police, and 
badily eioajped imprisonment by the aid of 
ppwetml inendi^ who acreened him ftom 
w.myrmidona of FouchOL Escaped from 
hie anrrendered himself to the 
PMMittta of^^Fstls; and after txavcJling in i 


soon overflowed ; private houMs 'pdve 
converted into temporaiy places of 
detention ; the amnesty solemnly pro- 
claimed was violated. The basenefiB 
of denunciation appeared in the royal- 
ist ranks ; and blood, after the con- 
test was over, flowed in frightful 
streams on the scaffold. In this ex- 
tremity a second rebellion broke out, 
more formidable than tho former, for 
it was founded on despair, and stimu- 
lated by revenge. A hero arose whose 
name is indissolubly connected With 
the cause of South American indepen- 
dence. Bolivar,* who had retreated 
from La Guayra to New Granada, 
which still continued the contest, soon 
appeared on the plains of Venezuela at 
the head of six thousand men, com- 
posed i»artly of voluntcera from New 
Granada, partly of fugitives from Co- 
raccas and La Guayra, whom the cruel- 
ties of tin) Spaniards had driven to de- 
spair. Disregarding tho defeat of a 
large body of auxiliary horae, whom 
tho royalists routed, tho Independent 
general advanced rapidly towards the 

Ocrniany, where bo made the acquaintance 
of tho illustriouH Humboldt, bo returned to 
Si»Hin, and subsequently traversed North 
America: and at length, returning homo, 
resumed the indolent life of tho nobles of 
Caraccas, till the troubles broke out in 1808. 
Though lie was then a colonel of militia, as 
his father had been in Aragtia, lie at first 
took no part in tho divisions which ensued, 
and treated the first efibrts of indepondonoe, 
which terminated in tho revolution of 19th 
April 1810, 03 a chimerical attempt. Being 
secretly inclined, however, to tho cause of 
iiide)jeudenco, and solicited by his friends 
to take office under tho now government, 
he at length agreed to go to London os one 
:>f tho dci)uttcs from VciiezuoLa to the Brit- 
ish government in 1810, when Lord Wel- 
lesley gave them tho same answer as Lord 
Livcr]>ool had done, and e.Yplained that 
England could take no part in any attempt 
to dismember the Spanish monarchy. In 
the following year, however, he embarked 
Jn tho cause of tho revolution with General 
Miranda, who was now made dictator, and 
fought several actions against Monte Verde : 
but, after the fall of Caraccas, bo took part 
with the royalists in the arrest of the for- 
mer general, whiedahas affixed a dark stain 
on bis memory. Subsequently, however, 
tho cruelties and perfidy of tho Spaniards 
again drove him to arms, and thonoefins 
want his biography becomes the aimali of 
the War of Independenoe in South - Ame- 
rica. ->See Biographic UnivtrttHUt Sup. Ivill* 

* 97, 499. 
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capital, defeated Monte Y^rde at Ca- 
and entered Caraocaa in tri- 
riniim on the 4th August 1813, making 
fifteen hundred Spanish troops pri- 
soners. 

64. The joy of the inhabitants at 
this deliverance made them forget for 
a time the horrors of the earthquake ; 
the prisons were opened, the royalists 
b^ished, their property confiscated, 
and the army recruited by a large body 
of needy republicans, whom the revo- 
lutionary troubles had deprived of 
bread, or victorious cruelty had in- 
spired with the thirst for vengeance. 
Bolivar, finding he could not prevail 
on Monte Vei’cle to consent to an ex- 
change of prisoners, took a frightful 
revenge by murdering his captives in 
cold blood. The war continued for 
some years after with various suecess 
in Venezuela — for Monte Verde re- 
tained his footing in the interior of 
the country — and with an incredible 
amount of cruelty inflicted, and sufler- 
ing home, by both the contending par- 
ties. But the authority of the Inde- 
pendents in that province vras never 
again destroyed, and Bolivar, who after 
his glorious success had the magnani- 
mity to lay down the dictatorship with 
which the necessities of his country- 
men had invested him, was obliged to 
resume it again from their gratitude. 

65. To all appearance the revolu- 
tionary- party in Venezuela was now 
established on a solid foundation ; and 
so they might have been if they had 
used their victory with justice and 
humanity. But instead of doing this, 
they continued the war with a degree 
of barbarity exceeding anything re- 
corded in civilised history, and out- 
stripping even the atrocities of the 
French Revolution. By a proclama- 
tion issued by the Independent gov- 
ernment from Carthagena on the 13th 
January 1813, it was declared that the 
whole property, movable and immov- 
able, of the Spanish royalists should 
be confiscated, one-fialf to the state, 
one -fourth to the officers, and the 
other fourth to the soldiers engaged 
against them; and that every soldier 
TOO J&esented twenty Spanish heads 
shoul^ be made an ensign> if thirty a 


lieutenant, if fiftj^ C captain.* Tho 
barbarity of ancient w^are has no? 
such atrocious code of military law U> ^ 
present : it exceeds even the usages d£ 
the Turks, for they paid for those heads 
only which were cut off in battle ; but 
the regenerators of the New World 
oflered rewards for all Spanish heada 
indiscriminately, whether of soldiers 
or pacific citizens. Nor did these at- 
rocious edicts remain a dead letter. 
On the 8th of February 1814, eight 
hundred and twenty -throe Spaniards, 
in great part old men, sick, some bed- 
ridden, and many whose lives had done 
honour to their country, were con- 
demned to death by Bolivar at Carac- 
cas, and four hundred and thirty at La 
Guayra, for no other crime but their 
birth; and on the 14th and 15th of 
the same month, they were all mur- 
dered on the public place of execution.. 
Some were so old and infinn that they 
could not stand, and they were shot 
bound to chairs. Such were the aus- 
pices under which freedom arose in 
Spanish America.t 

66. Such unheard-of atrocities had 
the usual effect of rendering the op- 
posite party despora«fl,‘ and rousing 
anew the well-nigh extinguished flame 
of civil war. A dreadful guerilla con- 
test sprang up in every part of Venct 
zuela, which involved the whole of 

* “As the chief object of this war is to. 
destroy the accursed race of Spaniards in 
Venezuela, without excepting the Canarians : 
in order to lay claim to a reward, or to a 
rank, it will bo EufHciont to present a eerfam 
number of heads of European Spaniard*^ or of 
the Islanders of the Canaries. The soldier 
who presents twenty heads will be made on 
ensign, thirty heads will bo the value of the 
rank of lieutenant, and fifty that of captain. 
The property of the European Spaniards, 
comprised in the liberated territory will bo 
divided into four parts; one for the officers 
who shall form port of the expedition, 
.and who shall have assisted at tbe first 
action ; the second part to the soldien of 
freedom ; tho rest will revert to the state. 
The property will bo divided in every town, 
immediately on the entiy of the republican 
troopC ; the fiirnituro which cannot be car- 
ried away, or easily separated, will bo sold 
by auction." — troidamation, Jan. 18. }813;. 
Antonio Borieno, A&moires dsHumuo, v. 

t ** This sentence was effectively executed 
with regard to 1253 Spaniard^ as weU pri- 
soners of war as merchants, or exereinng 
other professions, who had never tqlcOii up 
arms against the dictate, (Bi^varX au" 
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beautiful country in unutterable 
woe, and soon reduced, by two hun- 
dred thoueand, the numW of its 
ixdutbitants. Meanwhile the Spanish 
government, at length relieved from 
the pressure of the war with Napoleon 
by the peace of Paris, prepared to take 
decisive steps to reassert tlieir domin- 
ion over the New World. General 
Murillo, the best of their commanders, 
trained in the- school of Wellington, 
set sail from Cadiz in 1815 at the head 
of twelve thousand men, and arrived in 
the bemnning of April at Cumanna, 
where he joined Morales, who, at th 
head of a motley group of four thou- 
sand Indians, Mulattoes, and Negroes, 
with a few hundred Spaniards who had 
escaped from the massacre, still main- 
tained the royalist standard. So great 
a reinforcement speedily changed the 
face of affairs. The royalists immedi- 
ately commenced the reorganisation of 
their troops, and soon after resumed 
the offensive. Carthagena was invested 
and taken after a dreadful siege of four 
mouths, in which the republicans un- 
derwent the extremity of suffering.* 
67. The cl^cncy displayed by Mu- 
rillo on this occibion brightly contrasted 
with the barbarity of the Independ- 
ents. Property was respected, no exe- 
* cutions except of a few chiefs followed 
his victory. Caraccas and the whole 
were residing at Cur.i?oa, and Tjaguera — 823 
of these were shot at Caraecna. and 430 at 
Guayni. These executions took place on 
the three days appointed by tho dictiitor 
without going through any form of justice. 
The dictator had no wish to hear any repre- 
sentations— he had irrevocably pronounced 
their doonu Among the victims ot this ter- 
rible aenteiice were men of eighty years old 
and upwards, who, because of tlieir great 
age^ or ^eir infirmities, were ii liable to 
wane; these were put into an elbow-chair, 
to winch they were firmly bound, and coii- 
dttoted to the place of execution." These 
are the words of the republican general in 
the service of Venetucla, the biographer of 
Bolivar. Xhicondray Holstein, (i. 59). 

* **The horrible appearance of the city 
when taken," says an eyewitness, “can 
bahily be described: the streets and the 
bouses were encumbered with the dead and 
the d^ng; the atmosphere was so pesUlen- 
tial when' we entered, as almost to impede 
rttpihliUoh : groans and lamentations, were 
Mfd^oh ail sides. *’-rOEN. Hovklom to ihe 
Jan. 16, 1816 ; Hid. dt 
U JUpot^ Amdr. 122; and Jltfmoiitt de Jlc-l 


Boa-coast speedily fell into bis bsii^ ; 
the insurgents, broken into separate 
bands, were driven into the pathless 
wilds in the interior; and Bolivar was 
constrained to fly to Jamaica, to endea- 
vour to raise funds for a renewal of the 
war, from the English merchants who 
favoured the cause of the Independ- 
ents. Soon after, however, a fresh in- 
surrection broke out in the island of 
Marguerita, in which the fugitives from 
Carthagena had taken refuge. A new 
and formidable partisan, Paez, appeared 
on the side of the Independents, at the 
head of the redoubtable Qaucho horse 
from the Pampas; and after three 
years of obstinate and bloody hostili- 
ties, in the course of which Venezuela 
suffered beyond example, both from 
fric^nd and foe, although tho capital 
and chief strongholds were in tho hands 
of the Spaniards, a frightful Vendean 
warfare ravaged almost the whole in- 
terior of its immense provinces. 

68. It was in this dubious state of 
tlic deplorable contest, when victory 
had declared decidedly in favour of 
neither party, but the scales rather 
preponderated to the side of the royal- 
ists, that Great Britain appeared, cov- 
ertly and insidiously, but most effect- 
ively, in the struggle. The excitement 
of the war had now passed away, and 
with it in some degree the noble spirit 
in the people, and tlie fidelity to en- 
gagements in the government, which 
its dangers had called forth. Distress 
had prevailed widely in the counti^ 
from the fall in tho price of commodi- 
ties, resulting from tho rise in the va- 
lue of money which followed the mone- 
tary bill of 1819, and the severe con- 
traction of the currency by which it 
had been for three years preceded. 
Commercial embarrassment, equally 
pvith its cupidity, anticipated the open- 
ing of an inexhaustible field for the 
j^jcrations of trade in the boundless 
realms of independent Spanish Ame- 
rica; and political necessity, not less 
than insidious liberalism, had in soi^ 
degree loosened tho principles of in- 
tegrity in the government. Loans to 
a great extent were in coD8ec|uence ad« 
vanced by the English capitalists to 
the insurgent authorities ; and stations 
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w«re openly ap^inted at London, Dub* 
lin, Glasgow*, Liverpool, and all the 
principal towns in the empire, to enrol 
recruits for British legions to serve in 
South America. These troops soon 
acquired a most formidable consistency 
from the number of the discharged 
veterans of Wellington’s army who 
were included in their ranks, and who 
<oommunicated to them the inestim- 
able advantages of experience and dis- 
•ripBne. 

69. Above ten thousand men, a large 
jiroportion of whom were Peninsular 
veterans, were sent out at different 
ftimes in the years 1817, 1819, and 
1820, although not more than half that 
number ever appeared in the field, 
from the dreadful mortality with which 
they were affected in the unhealthy 
island of Marguerite, where their prin- 
cipal depot was stationed. Yet even 
^is inconsiderable number doubled 
the real strength of Bolivar’s troops, 
cow sorely reduced by sickness, fatigue, 
and the sword. They were divided 
into three legions : the first, three 
thousand strong, commanded by Col- 
onel Hippesley, was, from jealousy of 
their force, blended with Bolivar’s 
other divisions; the second, number- 
ing two thousand five hundred, under 
</olonel English, and the third, of five 
tiiousand, chiefly Irish, under Geneiul 
Devereux, were allowed to remain to- 
igether. These brave men joined the 
cause of the Independents in great 
part from the natural sympathy of the 
English heart with the cause of free- 
dom all over the world, and the rest- 
lessness of ardent spirits chafing against 
the weary inaction of a pacific life. 
But it must ever be considered a dark 
etain on the English government, that 
they permitted such powerful succour 
to be sent to rebels against a closely 
allied state, not only without hind- 
rance, but with tacit approbation ; and 
that the British legions which finally 
achieved the dismemberment of the 
Spanish monarchy in the New World 
embarked in great part from the 
Thames, under the immediate eye of 
the A^inistration. 

TCU While the resouroes of Bolivar 
and the insurgents were thus doubled 


by the powerful sdd^uia in men and 
money obtained from Britain, 

the revolutionaryspiritiriiioh had been 
fermenting in Cadiz and in the Span- 
ish army, ever since the promulgation 
of the fatal constitution of 1812, pro- 
duced an ebullition which in the same 
ratio reduced those of the royalists, 
and in its ultimate results has involved 
Spain in unheard-of calamities. Slowly, 
but with great perseverance, the Span- 
ish government had been preparing a 
powerful expedition at Cadiz to rein- 
force Murillo, on a scale of such mag- 
nitude as, if it had reached the shores 
of the New World, must at once have 
crushed the insurrection. But during 
the long sojourn of the troops at Cadiz, 
in consequence of the penury of the 
Spanish treasury, and the extraordi- 
nary difficulty they experienced in flat- 
ting out the expedition, the troops be- 
came infected with the contagion of 
revolutionary principles, and appalled 
by the frightful accounts sedulously 
spread amongst them by the democrats 
of that place, of the sufferings and 
wasting away of the royalist forces in 
the Now World. 

71. The consequenceSvas, that, on 
the night of the 7th June 1819, the 
whole troops in the Isle of Leon broke 
out into open mutiny, refusing to obey 
their orders, or embark for the seat of 
war in America. The revolt was at 
the moment checked by the vigour 
and decision of the Conde d’Abiabal 
(O’Donnell), who suddenly surrounded 
the insurgent camp with a smaller body 
of troops, who remained true to their 
colours; but nevertheless this event 
proved fatal to the expedition, as it 
was found necessary to disperse the 
mutineers through the towns in Anda- 
lusia, and they could not again be 
assembled. And on the 5th January 
1820, matters were brought to a crisis 
by the revolt of the whole army, twenty 
thousand strong, destined for Sou^ 
America — an event which was followed 
by a revolution in the government at 
Madrid, and the resignation by Gene- 
ral Murillo, who was so d^ply Sm]^- 
cated with the royalist party, the 
command he had so long maintained 
with 8U(^ resolution in the Wdrid: 
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7^ The infliielbb of thm events on 
tile ^ni^ in the Venesuelan plains 
' speedUy appeared. Swelled by the for- 
naidabje British auziUaries, the troops 
under fioliTar ere long mustered fifteen 
thousand sabres and bayonets; while 
those under La Torre, who, on the re- 
signation of Murillo, had received the 
command, were reduced by sickness, 
fatigue, and the sword, to six thousand. 
Yet even this diminutive band main- 
tained its ground for eighteen months 
longer in the country : thus alTording 
decisive evidence that the mass of the 
people in Venezuela, worn out by re- 
volution and suffering, were far from 
being hearty in the cause, and that it 
was domestic treachery and foreign in- 
terference, not native vigour, which 
ultimately decided the contest. But 
at length the British auxiliaries assert- 
ed the inherent superiority of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, and, for good or for 
evil, determined the independence of 
Spanish America. In Juno 1821, the 
Spaniards, four thousand strong, were 
posted in a strong position near Caua- 
BOBO, where they were watched by 
Bolivar at the head of eight thousand 
men, of whdtn twelve hundred were 
British auxiliaries, chiefly Peninsular 
veterans, and three thousand were cav- 
alry from the Pampas. For twenty 
days the Spaniards in their strong 
position set the enemy at defiance, and 
Bolivar did not venture to attack them ; 
but at length secret information wiis 
sent him of a circuitous path by which 
the right of the Spanish position might 
be turned. The flower of the army, 
comprehending the whole British aux- 
iliaries, was despatched under the reso- 
lute guidance of General Paez on this 
perilous expedition. 

73. Dreadful haidships were encoun- 
tei^ especially by the British, in the 
course, of the march. Obliged to ad- 
vance in Indian file along a narrow 
TOtli, tbe feet of the soldiers were so 
Ueerated by the sharp flint rocks which 
they met at eveiy step, that their shoes 
WjsrfB aocnout through, and their feet 
with blood. Upon this these 
rceblnte men took off their shirts, tore 
them pieces, and with their f^t 
continued their march. | 


Sudk perseverance was not long of 
meeting with its reward. Arriviag 
unperceived on the right flank of the 
Spanish position, La Torre at once saw 
his defences and intrenchments ren- 
dered useless ; but ho instantly direct- 
ed a new formation to the right, and 
prepared to combat on equal terms the 
assailing force. The Columbians, who 
formed the first line, were speedily 
broken by the royal regiment of Bur- 
gos; tlie lancers of Paez were so ex- 
hausted by their long and- painful 
march, that the horses were unable to 
move. Eveiything depended on the 
British auxiliaries ; and the Spaniards, 
deeming the victory secure, advanced 
with loud shouts against the second 
line, where they were placed, taking 
them for Creoles, ami anticipating an 
easy trium])!! over them. No sooner 
were they within gun-shot, than they 
opened a heavy lire of musketry, which 
was well sustained though vigorously 
returned ; and soon after, still taking 
tlic enemy for Creoles, surprised at the 
resistance, they advanced with levelled 
bayonets. But they soon discovered 
their mistake. At tho same instant 
tlie word “ Charge ! ” was given in the 
British line : and the Spaniards, os they 
advanced in disorder to achieve what 
they deemed an easy victory, beheld 
with dismay the dense and steady line 
of the English emerging, with deafening 
cheers and levelled bayonets, through 
the smoke. That charge decided f^e 
fate of South America. The Span- 
iards, thunderstruck, broke and fled ; 
tho British followed in close pursuit, 
and though unsupported — Paez’s horse 
being unablo to follow up the advan- 
tage — did terrible execution with their 
bayonets. The Span ish general Morales, 
who was at the head of fifteen hundred 
home, envious of La Torre for having 
received tho suxjerior command, unhap- 
pily held back; and never charged the 
victors when disordered by their rush. 
Some Spanish brigs, which opened a 
heavy fire on the flank of the British, 
were driven off by repeated volleys of 
musketry. La Torre’s men broke and 
fled on all sides, leaving their camp, 
cannon, and ammunition in the hands 
of the victors. Not four hundred ai 
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the Spanish troops found ref uge in the 
walls of Porto Cabello. 

74k Eveiy one now saw that the roy- 
alist cause was ruined in Venezuela. 
Desi^ir at the defeat of La Torre; and 
the je^ousy of Morales, filled every 
heart with consternation ; and in a few 
weeks after this overthrow, twenty 
thousand inhabitants of Caraccas, La 
Guayra, and Porto Cabello, fled from 
their country and took refuge in the 
adjacent West India Islands. Caraccas 
was immediately evacuated, and occu- 
pied by the Independents; Carthagenn, 
closely besieged, surrenderedin the end 
of September; Porto Cabello, where 
La Ton’e commanded in person, held 
out longer, but was at length reduced; 
and the victorious Bolivar, formally 
installed in the republican government 
in the capital, proclaimed the indepen- 
dence of Columbia. But ho found the 
jtrincipal towns deserted ; not a white 
man was to be seen in the streets; 
miseiy and desolation universally pre- 
vailed ; and the sanguinary dictator, 
terrified at the emigration of eighty 
thousand Spaniards, comprising the 
best families and whole wealth of Ve- 
nezuela, in vain issued proclamations 
conjuring them to remain under the 
republican government.* 

75. The contest for South American 
freedom was virtually decided on the 
Venezuelan plains; but after the inde- 
pendence of Columbiahad been secured, 
much still remained to be done to push 
the victory to its remote consequences. 
A dreadful contest had for six years 
desolated Porn and Chili, in the latter 
of which San Mautin had organised a 
republican government, and neither 
pa^y could yet boast of a decided ad- 
vantage on that side of the Andes ; the 
Roy^ist standtinls still flying in the 
former country, and the Independents 
having gained nearly entire possession 
of the latter. Don Josd do San Martin 

* •* The general emigration has caused me 
the most pi'ofound grief. Y^u cannot have 
fled and abandoned your property by a spon- 
ttuicouB movement ; -not that this flight, 
th&i abandonment, can have been caused by 
the fear, inspired in you by either the Co- 
lumbian or Spanish armies."— l^ctomafion 
by Bouvab, July 1821 ; Ducondra v Hol- 
W*l»,U.245. 


was bom in YapeyS^^ Paraguay, in.- 
1779. Being greatly belovaS by fdL 
.ranks, he was placed at the head or the 
forces of Buenos Ayres, when an inva- 
sion of Chili, to aid the republicans of 
that province in establishing their in- 
dependence, was resolved on in Decem- 
ber 1816. By incredible efforts, and 
no small exertion of skill, he equipped 
and led across the Andes a corps of 
four thousand men, with which he at- 
tacked and totally defeated the royal- 
ist troops at Cbacabuco, on Februaty 
12, 1817. This great success led to the 
immediate establishment of an inde- 
pendent government in Chili, of which 
he was elected president and com- 
mander-in-chief. Ho accepted, how- 
ever, only the latter situation, and sug- 
gested for the former General O’Hig- 
gins, who was accordingly appointed. 
The remnant of the Spanish army took 
refuge in a fortified sea-port, Talcuhu- 
ana; but being reinforced by five thou* 
sand veterans from Peru, they sallied' 
forth, eight thousand strong, in spring 
1818, and on 19th March totally de- 
feated and dispersed the Independent 
forces. Such, however, -was the vigour 
of San Martin and O’Hig^'ins, that the 
broken remains of their troox>B were 
quickly reassembled ; and on the 5th 
April 1818, only seventeen days after* 
their former disaster, they attacked 
and worsted the royalists at Maypo.. 
From that day the independence of 
Chili was secured, though the Span- 
iards still mainttained their ground iu- 
Peru. 

76. Encouraged by this success, the 
republicans fitted out an expedition, 
the naval part of which was under the^ 
able direction of Lord Cochrane, who, 
after his dismissal from the service of 
Great Britain, had entered that of the 
Spanish insurgents, to rouse the Peru- 
vians to assert their independence ; and 
in the first instance gained consider- 
able successes, and established them- 
selves in the most important towns on* 
the sea-coast. Subsequently, however,, 
the Spanish troops had gained xwithi 
ease three considerable victories; and 
i£ was evident that, without external 
aid, the unwarlike Perurians wbiffd 
sink before the resolution of the royal- 
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Uigent xljfteBentaiioiiB of ihis 
fttate of matters were made, and the 
' dteisivb sttccees gained in Venezuela 
enabled succours to be sent. In May 
1824, however, the triumph of the In- 
dependents in Columbia having been 
completed by the fall of Porto Oabello, 
preparations were made for detaching 
a powerful expedition across the Andes 
to co-operate in the expulsion of the 
Spania^B from the fastnesses of Upper 
Peru, where Generals Cantcrac, Val- 
dez, and Oloneta, with fifteen thou- 
sand men, still kept the field, watched 
by the army of the Independents, about 
ten thousand strong. 

77. Incredible were tho hardships 
undergone by the republican troops in 
crossing the Andos. The liberating 
ai*my, under Bolivar in person, assem- 
bled near Huaras, in July 1824, to the 
number of ten thousand men, and ad- 
vanced in three divisions to commence 
the formidable task of surmounting 
the Cordilleras. Their baggage equip- 
ment had previously been rigorously 
reduced to the lowest state, so tlilit tho 
troops were as lightly accoutred as it 
was possible for men to be ; and Boli- 
var^s excelldtit regulations had placed 
every department in the most cfUcient 
state. The difficulties to be encoun- 
tered, however, far exceeded those 
which opposed either Hannibal or Na- 
poleon in the passage of the Alps. For 
a hundred leagues the tracks already 
existing required to be made into roads, 
and Sheds to be erected at intervals in 
the long barren uninhabited tracts, fur 
shelter to tho men and animals at the 
shivering elevation of ten and twelve 
thousand feet above the level of the 
sea. By the indefatigable exertions of 
General Sucr5, the second in command, 
these difficulties were all overcome, and 
wood for fuel, with magazines of bar- _ 
ley and Indian com, were collected in 
the sheds which arc stationed at inter- 
vals in those awful solitudes to afford 
the weary traveller shelter and rexjose. 

78. Still, the sufferings of the men 
iii ^4 long and toilsome ascent were 
ostrem^ The paUis wound up steep 
Kivliies OF clefts between precipices of 
fijd!itfhl;depth, surmounted on either 

by inamssible rocks, starting up 


jinto every imaginable and fstttastio 
form. The shelving ledges which af- 
forded the only foot-hold on the rugged 
sides of the Andes were so narrow as 
to compel the tinops to go whole ^ys* 
journeys in single file, and often spread 
a regiment over sovoral miles. Tho 
deep gulleys or breaks in the tracks,, 
formed by prajecting rocks or water- 
falls, required to bo wound round with, 
extreme caution ; a single false step 
was certain death ; and numbers,, 
slipping their feet, were x^recipitated 
before tho eyes of their comrades 
hundreds of fathoms down tho bare 
ledges of rock, and perished miserably*. 
Many corps, in spito of the utmost 
efforts to keej) them right, missed their 
way, and wandered for days up fright- 
ful w'atercourses, without either meet- 
ing witli their comrades or liuding 
provisions. It was only by constant 
sounding of the trumpets, and inces- 
sant hallooing from one corps to an- 
other, that the trooj^s were prevented 
from being lost amidst tho mists and 
.sno\v-.storins of tlioso pathlesssolitudos. 
At length, however, all their difficul- 
ties were overcome, and Bolivar re- 
viewed his forces, nine thousand strong, 
n the plain between Itancas and Passu, 
at the height of twelve thousand feet 
abovo the sea. 

79. Never were forces assembled 
under more animating circumstances 
than tho Independent army on this 
memorable occasion. The view from 
the table-land on which they stood is 
perhaps tlie most magnificent in the 
world. On the east lay the Andes, 
whose tremendous ridges liad just been 
surmounted with so much toil ; on 
tho west started ux> endless peaks of 
the Cordilleras, some wrapt in clouds, 
)thers resplendent with glitteriiigsnow. 
NortJi and south tho plain was bound- 
ed by stiixicndous chains of mouxitains, 
with their summits rei^osing above tho 
clouds. Tho troops were as.sembled on 
the banks of tho noble lake of Reyes, 
tho prineipri source of tho mignty 
stream of the Amazons. Aihong the 
men who wore there Reviewed were 
veterans of all nations ; some who had 
stormed the great redoubt at Borodino 

I few who had witnessed the confla- 
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gration of Moscow and tho captuxe of 
Paris; inany who had copibated on the 
Douro and the Garonne; others who 
had surmounted the Pyrenees, and sur- 
Tived the carnage of Waterloo. But 
all were now animated with one spirit; 
long service together, difficulties brave- 
ly surmounted, hardships endured in 
common, had created a new bond of 
union; and a unanimous shout of en 
thusiasm burst from all, when the ad- 
dress of the Liberator was read at the 
head of each regiment, which promised 
immediate victorj’’, tlie deliverance of 
Peru, and the final emancipation of 
South America, as the reward of their 
strenuous efforts. 

80. Had Canterac and Valdez, with 
their numerous veteran troops, attack- 
ed the head of Bolivar's columns as 
they debouched, almost in single file, 
from the gorges of the Andes, they 
must have achieved an easy victory. 
But, misled by the facility with which 
they had routed several bodies of the 
Independents in recent actions, they 
had conceived an undue contempt for 
their adversaries, made no attempt to 
unite, and allowed the precious time to 
pass by without a shot being fired. 
Roused at length from his slumber, by 
the appearance of their troops in force 
on the west of the Andes, Canterac re- 
solved to attack the Independent army 
alone, as they emerged from the defiles ; 
and on the 5th, the royalist aimy, seven 
thousand strong, was discerned in their 
front on the plain of Junin. But the 
Independents were already extricated 
from the straits, and Canterac, finding 
the enemy in greater strength than he 
expected, placed his cavalry to cover 
his retreat, and fell back. In an in- 
stant the. saddles were shifted to the 
led horses, which were compamtively 
fresh ; the long Columbian lance was 
in the horseman’s hands, and the for- 
midable Gauchos of the Pampas pre- 
pared to contend with the veteran ca- 
valiers of Spain. Tho Spaniards, led 
by Canterac in person, mi^e a master- 
ly charge, and attacked the Indepen- 
oents wi^ such vigour that their cav- 
alxy were at fipst routed, and the roy- 
alist ho*rse broke in pursuit. Sucr^ 
skilf^ly took advantage of this oircum- 


stance; the republioand rsUi^, and the 
strong and skill of the South Ame^ 
rican horsemen, in the single combats 
to which the contest was now reducedi 
more than compensated this first sue* 
cess of the Spaniards. After a terrible 
shock, in yrhich each could boast of 
some success, both parties retired, the 
Spaniards having lost four hundred, 
the Columbians two hundred and fifty 
killed and wounded. The charm of the 
Spanish cavalry was broken by this ac- 
tion, in which they had upon the whole 
been worsted by the hardy Gauchos of 
the Pampas. But still the condition 
of Bolivar’s army was very critical, 
without magazines, in a mountainous 
countiy, with the royalist army, qf 
nearly double its own strength, in 
front, and tho sterile ridges of the 
Andes in rear. 

81. Both parties, inspired with mu- 
tual respect, remained in a state of in- 
activity after this severe shock ; but 
the royalists in the end retired, Boli- 
var extended his quarters, and, deem- 
ing the campaign over, put his troops 
into cantonments, and himself retired 
to Lima, to attend to affairs on the 
coast. Meanwhile Cantexuc and Val- 
dez, now thoroughly alarmed, effected 
a junction by an extraordinary march 
of the latter, and with their united 
force, twelve thousand strong, advanc- 
ed against the Independent army, now 
mustering not more than six thousand 
lances and bayonets. Alarmed at such 
a fearful superiority of force, Suerd 
gradually retired, till he w'as driven up 
>vith his back to the Andes, in circum- 
stonces apparently desperate. Can- 
terac and Valdez followed him closely, 
and on the afternoon of the 8th De- 
cember occupied the heights of Con- 
dorkauki,* twelve thousand feet above 
the sea, in such strength as to render 
the situation of the republicans gloomy 
in the extreme. Their army occupied 
the plain of Ayacucho, at the foot of 
the gigantic w^l of Gondorkanki, now 
bristling with the sabres and bayonets 
of the royalists; behind these ro8er<he 
vast mountain range of the Cordillera^ 

Condorkanki, in the languageof thecounr 
try, means ** worthy of the Gond^r.^'^lCtb* : 
XEB, a. ICG. 
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whidi rendered ^ escape* impoeeible. 
Deeming victory secure, the royalist 
» g^wiUs appro^hed the Independent 
outposts, and invited them to surren- 
der — a proposition which was indig- 
nantly rejected. 

82. The morning of the 9th was 
cold and clear, and when the sun rose 
above the mountains, his rays shone 
on as gallant a host in either army as 
ever contended for the dominion of a 
mighty continent. The soldiers on 
both sides were observed rubbing their 
hands, and exhibiting every mark of 
satisfaction that this protracted contest 
was drawing to a termination. With 
the officers on either side it was lit' 
rally a question of life or death : for 
the usages of civilised war had ceased 
between these ruthless foes, and the 
dungeon and the scattbld appeared in 
certain prospect to the defeated army. 
At nine o’clock the royalists with great 
difficulty descended the steep i)reci- 
pices of Condorkanki, the cavalry lead- 
ing their horses, the infantry clinging 
by their hands to the clitfs down which 
they were moving; on seeing which 
General Suerd, who commanded the 
Independent^ forces, addressed a few 
animating words to his men, remind- 
ing them that upon their edbrts that 
day depended the fate of South Ame- 
rica, and that he was assured another 
day of gloiy was about to crown their 
constancy. General Cordova led on 
the republican cavalry, exclaiming, a.s 
he advanced with his hat in his hand, 
" Adelante paso de vencedores !” — ** On 
with the step of conquerors !” On the 
other side the Viceroy, at the head of 
the steady Spanish infantry, descended 
the mountain and advanced to the at- 
tack. 

88. The Columbian infantry met 
them nothing daunted — for the long 
warfare had made the troops on both 
aides excellent — and for a few minutes 
a tenible contest ensued. Soon, how- 
ever, the Independents prevailed; the 
Spomdi foot were driven back to the 
steeps of Condorkanki with great 

^e^Scduiubian fire as they clambered 
sides. In the confusion 
the Tiberby was wounded and made 


TOiaoner. But Valdez, who had not- 
hitherto engaged, opened a heavy fire 
on the now disordered Independents ; 
two royalist battalions, fresh and ill 
firm array, descended the cli& and 
routed the Pemviaii iusurgents, who 
were in hot pursuit ; the Spanish foot 
rallied, hurled their assailants down the 
rocks, and pursued them with loud 
cries of victory across the plain. All 
seemed lost. At tliis critical instant 
General Miller, whose brigade was the 
last republican reserve, and who com- 
manded the horse, led the hussars of 
Junih to charge the victorious royal- 
ists in flank : the Spaniards were quick- 
ly broken, their ■ artillery taken, and 
the infantry dispersed. Fourteen hun- 
dred of the royalists wero killed, seven 
hundred, witli the Viceroy, made pri- 
soners, and fifteen guns taken. But the 
republican loss of eleven hundred kill- 
ed and wounded, out of less than six 
thousand who engaged, showed at what 
a hazard the Indcjjondents Jiad con- 
tended ; and in the decisive .struggle 
tlio independence of South America 
was won by the lances of tlio Pampas, 
led by the firmness and skill of an Eng- 
lish general.* 

84. This battle decided the fate of 
South America. A capitulation was 
iniincdiately entered into by Canterac, 
in virtue of wliicli tho whole of Peru 
and Chili was surrendered to the Inde- 
pendents, and tho Spanish forces were 
bound to evacuate entirely both pco- 
viiices. liodil, who commanded the 
fortress of Callao, refused to recognise 
the capitulation, and prolonged for two 
years more tho defence of that strong- 
hold; but at length he too was forced 
to capitulate, after a heroic and most 
resolute defence. Mexico followed tho 
impulse given by those decisive events. 
An insurrection against the royal au- 
thority in that province had, in<leed, 
commenced so early as 1810, and was 
carried on with various success till 

** It is an instaiico of Spanish gratitude 
that the name General Miller, to whose 
skill and coumgo this victory was mainlv 
owing, is never mentioned in the Spanisn 
official account, though it is admittcwl that 
it was the hussars of Juiiiii whom he com- 
manded who won tho victory — SuoiUfsCi^Icial 
Account, Annuaire IlUtorUjue, 1834, 710, 711. 
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1819> wlien it was almost extinguished. 
!rhe ntxt jear^ however; the accounts 
received of the revolution in Spain 
•caused such a genend ferment that the 
revolt broke but afresh ; and all pro- 
posals for a compromise with the old 
country being rejected by the Cortes 
at Hadrid, the insurgents prevailed, 
and Itubbidb their leader was elected 
emperor in May 1822. Disputes soon 
^arising between him and his con- 
gress, he abdicated the throne and 
left the country, when a republican 
government was, in 1823, establish- 
ed in this splendid region, by whose 
independence the Spanish authority 
was finally extinguished in the New 
World. * 

85. Thus was accomplished, from 
the results of the French invasion of 
Spain, the ultimate independence of 
South America — a result so vast and 
important as to justify the historian 
in outstepping the period which his 
narrative in general embraces, and trac- 
ing out, in a slight sketch, those mo- 
mentous changes to their termination. 
STevor was a revolution which was 
looked to with more anxiety over the 
whole civilised world, or one from 
which more important results to the 
best interests of humanity were antici- 
pated. And what has been the result? 
It has, hitherto at least, been calamit- 
ous in the extreme. Unprepared for 
freedom by the previous cxerciso of 
even the smallest of its rights ; min- 
gling in their bosoms the i^ride of Cas- 
tilian descent with the fierce passions 
of Creole blood; without any rational 
religion to restrain their excesses ; gen- 
erally ignorant, and universally stained 
with revolutionary crime, the South 
Americana have fallen into a series of 
political calamities almost without a 
parcel They have become the vic- 
tims of revolutions so frequent, of civil 
dissensions so incessant, that history, 

• The fate of Iturbide was very melancholy. 

In July 1824 ho was induced, by the hope of 
being useful to his couutiy fii the event of an 
attempt beiugmade to reconquer it by Spain, 
to return to Mexico^ where, m punuance of 
a decree made by the xepulmcan government 
In his absence, and with the existence of 
Which he was unacquainted, he was imme- 
diately arrested and shot. 


in despair, has ce^fd attempting to 
trace their thread; and the awful in- 
terval of obscure bloodshed end devas- 
tation may be darkly judged of from 
the following appalling facts. The 
depopulation of the South American 
states during the continuance of the 
contest has been such, that, in the rich- 
est and most importiint of them, the 
number of the people at its close was 
little above a half of what it had been 
when the revolution began.f Some of 
the greatest cities which it contained 
have been unpeopled ; almost all have 
been reduced to a moiety of their for- 
mer number of inhabitants.^ The 
mines, both in Mexico and Peru, for 
long ceased to be w'orked; and the 
population of the town of Potosi, main- 
tained by their labour, had sunk from 
a hundred and fift}'’ thousand to eight 
thoumnd inhabitants. 8 Commerce, 
shai'ing in the general ruin, has so sig- 
nally declined, that, ten years after 
the contest with Old Spain had entire- 
ly ceased, the foreign trade of the 
emancipated states w*as not half of 
what it had been with Europe before 
the contest began ; and, instead of in- 

t “The population of Caraccas before the 
last revolutions was cstiinated at nearly a 
million inhabit ants, of wlioin 200,000 wore 
Spauiards, 4.'i0, 000 free people of colour, 60,000 
slaves, and 280,000 Indiiins. At the presout 
day, this part of Columbia forms the three 
departments of Orinoco, Venezuela, and Su- 
liii, of which the population, on account of 
civil discords, has been reduced to 657,000 
souls.”— M alte Hrum, xi. 612. 

t ** Fopnlation of the city of 

2810. 182S. 

Caraccas, . . 31,813 21,400 

Calabrosa, . . 30,783 18,000 

Bogota, . 80,000 60,000 

“ Margarita hiid lost 6000 inhabitants ; 
tlie district of Barcelona, 12.000 ; Maracaibo^ 
GOOD; Coro, 4000; in fine, the number of in- 
dividuals that have perished through war and 
famine, since 1810, amounts, in the countries 
we have just named, to 200,000. We may 
judge, by comparison, of how many mSy 
have perished in the other provinces.’^'— His- 
foire d€ la lUvolvHon de 1820 en BtipaffM, par 
Ch.— ( a r^^lican writer), p. 19 ; and Ddooh- 
DRAT Holstein, i. 23, * 

I “The town of Potosi contained, so early 
as 1611, 150,000 inhabitants. By the aboli- 
tion of the meta, and the shocks which 
wealthy establishments received daring tiie 
Revolution, it was reduced In 1825 to ^KXK** 
— G£ 2 rBRAi;.MiUjnf 8 Msmoirt^il. 230. 
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crming under ^ influenoe of repub- 
iioaui institutions, it is still in moat 
places .diminishing.* 

8^ Important as the effects of the 
great diminution of the trade of Europe 
with the South American republics 
were to the whole commercial world, 
this importance was greatl^r enhanced 
by the prodigious diminution in the 
supply of the precious metals for the 
generm intercourse of nations, which 
resulted from these disastrous convul- 
sions. It has been .already mention- 
ed, that the mines in America sup- 
plied, previous to the Spanish revo- 
lution, 43,000,000 piastres, or about 
£10,000,000 a-year, being nine-tenths 
of the whole supply of the globe. But 
in Consequence of the revolutionary 
troubles, which continued for fourteen 
and the destruction of capital 
And industry conscquoiit on them, tho 
supply from the mines, both in Mexico 
and Peru, was so much diminished, 
that for many years it did not exceed 
u fifth part of what it had formerly 
been, and in some years w.as hardly a 
tenth.i' For several years the great 
mines of Mexico, the richest in the 
world, produced nothing; in others, 
those of Peru did not yield a tenth of 
their former amount. Upon tlio whole, 
from 1810 to 1830, the avercago annual 
supply of the precious metals for the 
use of the globe was not more than a 
third of what it had been in the pre- 
ceding twenty years. This, too, oc- 
curred at a time when tho re-cstablish- 
ment of peace h«ad greatly augmented 
the commercial intercoumo of men ; 
when an increasing population and 
mutual traffic everywhere imperatively 
called for an enlarged circulating me- 
dium; and when the vast and universal 
progrm of luxury was daily absorb- 
ing a larger quantity of the precious 
metals in plate and objects of private 

ornament. T 

87. Inoedculable is the effect which 
this prodigious diminution in tho sup- 
ply of the precious metals has had on 

> Appendix, L. fIbid..K. 

t See on iliis subjeee Appendix, N, Cbap. 
tXVU., WberetbreemoBt interesting tables are 
l^vsn. -Theyaflbrdtheroalk^to tbeeubse- 
^uent pohUcsl changes in the Initish empire. 


the fortunes of the British empire. 
Eoglmd having been, during the time 
that it was going on, the great work- 
shop of the globe, the centre of com- 
mercial intercourse, the spring of com- 
mercial activity, for tho whme world, 
the effect of any material change in the 
value of the circulating medium was 
much more powerfully felt by its inhabi- 
tants than by those of any other coun- 
try. Combined with the simultaneous 
and still more disastrous contraction of 
the currency by the English act of 1819, 
which compelled the Bank of England 
to resume its i)ayment3 in gold, it pro- 
duced a greater and more ruinous ef- 
fect on })rivate fortunes in England 
than anytliiiig recorded in her annals. 
Thence, the constiint decline of prices 
which was felt by the commercial classes 
as so sore an evil during this whole l)C- 
riod, and tho elfects of which still con- 
tinue with very little abatement. Tho 
feverish excitement of 1823 and 1824, 
originating in a great measure in tho 
unbounded expectations of commemal 
[U’ospority which were generally enter- 
tained in this country from tho final 
establishment of South American inde- 
pendence, only augmented tho general 
distress, from the f riglitful catastrophe 
iu which it terminated. All attempts 
to work tho mines by British capital 
have failed, in consequence of tho tur- 
bulence and insecurity of tho country; 
and above a hundred and fifty millions 
of British money have been lost in thpso 
disastrous mining sxieciilations, or in 
loans to the faithless insolvent repub- 
lics of tho Now World.§ All classes 
suffered by this diminution in tho siip- 
X)ly of tho precious metals, and conse- 
quent fall in tho money price of every 
article of consumption, exceijt the fund- 
holders and tho capitalists, who have 
proportionably gained; and thence the 
general discontent whichprevailed from 
1815 to 1830. 

88. The incomes of the landholders 
fop a quarter of a century were declin- 
ing, and tho ^eight of their debts was 

§ Tbe .amount lost by Britain In loans to 
North and South America and the revolution- 
avy government of Spain, was atated by Lord 
Palmerston at this enormous amounts in par- 
liament on 17th July 1817. 
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increasioi;; the farmera, from the fall British colonial emmre in A^^^nca. 
in the price of their produce, were pro* Mexico, surrendered w the w^enmg 
gressively impoverished: ^1 who gained | effect of its omi^iozia, atid the deso* 
their livelihood by buying and selling { lation of a premature, and perilous 
— ^in other words, the whole mercantile freedom, has become the prey of a sue* 
classes — found their stock daily sink- cession of tyrants, so bloodthirsty and 
ing in value. In making the transition licentious that private worth Has fled 
from high to low prices, a whole gen- from the direction of affairs; and public 
eration suffered distress — gi-eat part of prosperity and national sti’ength have, 
it was ruined. It was exactly the con- for the time at least, disappeared from 
verse of the vast spring to industry the realm. No counterpoise thus ex- 
which resulted from the rise of i>ricea ists to the expansion of the United 
consequent on the first discovery of the States in North America. They will 
South American mines. Thence the expand over Mexico as they have done 
general dissatisfaction and desire for over Texas, and, between squatting, 
change whicli overturned the equili- appropriation, and intimidation, swal- 
hrium of British society, swept away low up the whole magnificent realm 
the bulwarks of British thought, and won for the Castilian crown by the 
produced that general uneasiness and sword of Cortez. England will look 
longing after change which tenniinited in vain for an ally in the New World 
in the Reform Bill. Such was the fruit to aid her in combating the growing 
which England reaped from its insidi- strength, and curbing the ambitious 
ous aH, in the face of solemn treaties, designs of her aspiring offspring. Brit- 
to dismember the Spanish empire, and ish prudence and valour may avert the 
force revolution upon a people unpre- catastrophe for a time ; but it is evi- 
pared for freedom. Mr Canning boasted dent that, without an ally there to aid 
in 1828 that he had called a new world us in the conflict, our noble North 
into existence to redress the balance of American colonies, nourishing now 
the old ; but in so doing he well-nigh nearly a million tons of British ship- 
submerged his own country. The moral ping, with our once splepdid West In- 
laws of nature arc of universal appli- diau Islands, must be wrested from us 
cation and unceasing activity — No?i by a nation already numbering twenty 
alia JRMcc; alia Aihcnh* France, as millions of souls within its bounds, 
the natural consequence of, and just and doubling every quarter of a cen- 
retribution for her iniquitous inter- tury. England, from motives of gain, 
ference in the North American insur- interfered, covertly and discreditably, 
rection, received the revolution of 1789 to wrest from Spain her American col- 
and twenty years of bloodshed; Eng- j onics, and as a just retribution she 
land, as the natural consequence of, | will, from the consequences of her in- 
and righteous punishment for, her per- ; justice, probably lose her own. 
fidiouB support of the South American | 90. In despair at such results from 

revolt, received flftecn years of distress ' a political movement in the effects of 
and the revolution of 1832.i* > which they had contemplated an un- 

89. But these social and political ; bounded field for social regeneration 
changes at home are neither the only , ! and commercial speculation, the Eng* 
nor the most material ones, which have ! lish people have ceased to take any in- 
foUowed the English interference in ^ terest in the South American r^ub- 
the South American revolution. Con-! lies; they have transferred their de- 
sequences ^ually important, perhaps | sires rather to securing the Brazilian 
in their ultimate issues still more ca- 1 market, where, amidst the miseries of 
lamitous, have ensued ^from it to the . the worst species of slavery, the secu* 

I rity of property under a monarchioal 

* **Not one thing at Rome, another at 
AthenB." 

t See Auaoir's ••Atffland in 1815 and 1845,** 
where the author has endeavoured to explain 
this moet importontand intereeting subject 


government nas rearea up an opening 
for their manufactures of neater ex- 
tent than the whole Spanish zepublica 
put together, albeit wiUi a population 
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fourfold greater.*^Tliey had little sym- 
pathy for commonwealths who began 
* their career by insolvency and dishon- 
esty, with repudiation of the creditors 
who had supported them in their dis- 
tress, and ingratitude to the heroes 
who had established their independ- 
ence ;f where dividends were not to be 
obtained on stocks, nor prices for car- 
goes; where bloodshed was universal, 
turmoil incessant, and mankind seemed 
to crouch only to a succession of tyrants. 
Intent only on gain, the English people 
no sooner found that the South Ame- 
rican republics had ceased to alTord a 
market for their produce, than they 
turned their turbulent activity in other 
directions, and engaged in fresh pro- 
jects of foreign ag^aiidisement, and 
wild schemes of social change. 

91. But amidst all this unbounded 
disaster, a great moral renovation has 
been going on in these wasted realms 
in the only school of real improvement 
— the school of suffering. The Span- 

* See Appendix, Ij, Chap, lxvh., where 
their compurativo commerce is given. 

t ** It is sad to add, that the brave corps of 
Biiglish who contributed much to the success 
of ik)livar’s cam/iugus, wero rewardeti only 
with bad treatment, misery, disease, and 
death."— DucokdkayHolstlin's VkdeJioli - \ 
var ii. US. 


iards have indelibly implanted their 
seed in their transatlantic colonies ; 
the energy which was alone wanting' 
to enable them to cultivate their wilds» 
has perhaps been acquired amidst the 
unspeakable suffering of the last thirty 
years. A great destiny awaits that 
once noble people, if they can cast oflT 
their corruptions. The revolution camo 
too soon for the interests of the exist- 
ing generation in Spanish America,, 
and England has been justly puuisbed 
for the part sbo took, from selfish 
motives, in bringing it about. But 
Providence can overrule even the sins 
of men to the ultimate welfare of hu- 
manity. And those who despair of the 
fortunes of the Spanish race in South 
Amcnca, because they have slaughter- 
ed each other with sucli cruelty, and 
their revolution lias hitherto brought 
nothing but disaster, would do to* 
look back to the usages of war iireng- 
land during the contest of the Roses,, 
or the national freedom she enjoyed 
during the usurpation of Cromwell 
and reflect on the issue to which Su- 
premo Wisdom has in the end conduct- 
ed bloodshed as universal, and militaiy 
despotism as oppressive, as that which 
has hitherto blasted all the hopes of 
humanity in the New World. 


CHAPTER LXVIII. 

FIRST INVASION OF SPAIN BY WELLINGTON. JAN.— NOV. 1SJ2. 


1. The close of the year 1811 and Every continental state had succes- 
Ct)mmencement of 1812 witnessed the sively attempted to combat it, and 
elevation of the power of Napoleon to every one had been overthrown in the 
its higheat point; and such was the struggle. The alliance of Russia and 
magnitude of the forces then at his Austria in 1805, of Russia and Prussia 
disposal, and the paralysis which had in 1806, of Spaill and Austria in 1809, 
Bvized on the minds of men from the had been alike unable to restrain the 
unbroken career of his success, that his rapid and portentous growth of his 
empire app ared established on a foun- power. Fi'om pacific repose he rose up, 
dation which could never be shaken, like a giant refreshed by sleep, more for- 
VOL. IX. 
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xnidable in numbers and organisation 
than when the last strife terminated; 
from warlike struggles he emerged 
conquering and to conquer. It was 
hard to say whether his power had 
risen more rapidly in peace or in war ; 
it was difficult to see what limit could 
be imposed to the growth of an em- 
pire to which the former brought only 
an increase of hostile preparations, the 
latter an enlargement of pacific re- 
sources. 

2. The systematic exertions of mili- 
tary monarchies, and the tumultuous 
array of popular enthusiasm, had been 
alike overthrown in the strife. Little 
could be hoped from the former, when 
the heroism of Aspern had failed; no- 
thing expected from tho latter, when 
the devotion of Saragossa had been 
subdued. The hopes awakened by the 
retre^ from Torres Vedras had been 
chilli by subsequent disasters ; the 
subjugation of the east of Spain seem- 
ed to presage the speedy concentration 
of an overwhelming force against the 
battalions of Wellington in the west; 
and, if he succumbed, nothing remain- 
ed, from the shores of the Vistula to 
the Klliirs of Hercules, capable of com- 
bating the French power, or resisting 
the imperial will. A general despair, 
in consequence, seized upon the public 
mind over all Europe. Even the brav- 
est hearts hesitated as to the ultimate 
issue of a contest in which former 
continental efforts had terminated only 
in disaster; and many ages of military 

* “ Those cursod, double cursed news have 
sunk my spirits so much, tliat I am almost 
dlsbelioviiik a Providence. Qod forgive me ! 
But I think some evil demon has been per- 
mitted in the slhapo of this tyrannical inou- 
eter, whom God bus sent on the nations visit- 
ed in his anger. Tho Spaniards may have 
Boman prido, but they want Homan talent 
to support it : and, in short, unless God in 
hits mercy should raise up amongst them one 
of those extraordinary gcninsi's, who seem 
created for the emergencies of an oppressed 
people, I confess 1 sue no hoi)c. Tho spring- 
tide may, for aught I know, break upon us 
in fho next session of ]jar1ramont. There is 
an evil fate upon us in all we do at homo or 
nbrood."— 49zr Walter Scott to Ellis, 13th 
December 1808, and September 14, 1809.— 
liOOKHART'B £\f€ qfScott, ii. 2*J5, 227, 253. 

To the same purport. Sir James Mackin- 
tosh said, writi^ to Qentz at Vienna :— ** I 
bdleve, like you, in a rcsuiTection, because 


servitude were re^2dhd by the strong* 
est he^ as the inevitable destiny of 
Europe, to be overthrown, perhaps, at 
last only by a fresh deluge of northern 
barbarians.* 

3. It was at this dark and mournful 
period, that a clergyman of the Church 
of England thus ^dressed a British 
congregation : — '' There is a limit, my 
brethren, to human suffering; there is 
an hour in oppression when resolution 
springs from despair. There are bounds 
in the moral as well as the material 
system to tho dominion of evil; there 
are limits to the injustice of nations 
as well as the guilt of individuals. 
There is a time wlicu cunning ceases 
to delude and hypocrisy to deceive; 
when power ceases to overawe, and 
oppression will no longer be borne. 
To that hour, to that avenging hour, 
Time and Nature arc approaching. 
Tho cup of bitterness is full, and there 
is a drop which will make it overflow. 
Unmarked as it may be amidst the 
blaze of military gloiy, the dread Hand 
is yet writing on the wall the sentence 
of its doom : the hour is steadily ap- 
proaching when evil will be overcome 
with good, and when th6' life-blood of 
an injured world will collect at the 
heart, and by one convulsive effort 
throw off the load that has oppressed 
it. It is impossible that the oppressed 
can longer beckon the approach of a 
power which comes only to load them 
with heavier chains; it is impossible 
that the nations of Europe, cradled in 

I believe in the immortality of civilisation ; 
but when, by whom, and in what form, are 
questions which I have not tho sagacity to 
answer, and on which it would be boldness 
to hazard a conjecture. A dark and stormy 
night, a black series of ages, may be prepar- 
ed for our posterity before the dawn* that 
opens tho more perfect day. Who oan tell 
how long that fearful night maybe before the 
dawn of a brighter morrow? The race of 
man may reach tho promised land ; but there 
is no assurance that the present generation 
will not perish In the wilderness. The mis- 
chief has become too intricate to be unravel- 
led in our day. An evil greater than des- 
potism, even in its worst and most hideous 
form, approaches— a monarchy literally uni- 
versal seems about to be establish^” — 
Mackintosh to Gentz, 24th , December 
1S06; and to Wiluam Ooilvib, Esq., 24th 
Folirnary 1807 ; Memoirs o/ JHaclintosA, i. 807 
and 383. 
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•civilisation audbasiised into the liberty 
of the children ot God, can long con 
• tinue to bend their fi‘ee-boru heads 
before the feet of foreign domination 
or that they can suffer the stream of 
knowledge which has so long animated 
their soil, to terminate at last in the 
deep stagnation of military despotism 
Even the oppressor bleeds in the hour 
that he triumphs: his people are goad 
ed to esertions which they loathe ; his 
laurels are wet with the tears of those 
who have been bereaved of their chil- 
dren. 

4. " For years our attention has 
been fixed on that grG<at and guilty 
country which has been fertile in 
nothing but revolution; and from 
which, amidst the clouds that cover 
it, we have seen that dark and shape- 
less form arise, which, like the vision 
that appalled the king of Rabyloii, 
* hath its legs of iron and its arms of 
brass.’ Yet, while our eye strains te 
measure its dimensions, and our ear 
shrinks at ^he threatening of its voice, 
let us survey it with the searching eyo 
of the prophet, and we shall see that 
its feet are of * base and perishable 
clay.' Amidsti all the terrors of its 
brightness, it has no foundation in the 
moral stability of justice. It is irra- 
diated by no beam from Heaven; it is 
blessed by no prayer of man; it is 
worshipped with no gratitude by the 
patriot heart. It may remain for the 
time that is appointed it; but the 
awful hour is on the wing when tlie 
imiverse will' resound with its fall : 
and the same sun which now measures 
out with reluctance the length of its 
impious reign, will one day pour its 
undecaying beams amid its ruins, and 
bring forth from the eai*th which it has 
oversljMdowed the promises of a greater 
spring.” * — That ultimate triumph of 
virtue over oppression which the fore- 
sight of the statesman could not ven- 
ture to anticipate, and the courage of 
the soldier hardly dared to expect, was 
clearly foreseen, and confidently an- 
nounced, at the darkest period of the 
atruggle^ by the undoubting voice of 
* Fast Sermon, Fobniary 2S. 1811, and Feb. 
1806. by the Rev. Arckibalu Alison, Pre- 
iHsndary of Sarum, Ac.— Sermons, vol. i. 272 
aud408 ; 5th edition. 


I'eligious faith. The philosopher may 
admire the moral grandeur of the sen- 
timents convoyed in these eloquent 
words ; the liistorian may mark the 
exact accomplishment which the pre- 
diction they contained was so soon to 
receive, and its singular felicity at the 
moment it was uttered: but the author 
trusts ho will bo forgiven if he feels a 
ycit deeper interest in the voice of a 
revered parent— now issuing from the 
tomb — and gives vent to an expres- 
sion of thankfulness, that he has been 
permitted to follow out, in the narra^ 
tive of this mighty convulsion, those 
principles in the moral government of 
the world which Were invariably main- 
tained and publicly expressed by his 
father during tlic whole of its con- 
tinuance. 

5. The subsoipient chapters of this 
history contain nothing hut tlie accom- 
plishment of this prediction. #Tho 
world did indeed resound with the fall 
of the awful form which had ovei’sha* 
dowed it; and the English historian 
may well feel a pride at the part which 
his country took in this immortal de- 
liverance. The British army was tho 
vanguard which broke the spell which 
had so long entranced mankind: it 
was from the rocks of Torres Vedras 
that the French arms first permanently 
receded ; it was on the plains of Cas- 
tile tliat the first mortal strokes to 
tlieir empire wero delivered. Before 
tho Niemeii had been crossed, tho rivu- 
let of tho Albuera had run I’ed with 
Gallic blood; beforo Hmolcnsko had 
fallen, Badajoz had yielded to the re- 
si.stlcss assault of tho British soldiciy; 
it was in the triumphs of Salamanca 
that the Russians sought the long- 
wished-for omen of ultimate victory; 
II the recovery of Madrid that they 
beheld, amidst tho ilames of Moscow, 
he presage of their own (leliverance.*j“ 

6. Tie first to open tlie career of 
rccdom to the world, England wan 
dso the last to recede from the con- 

t TIio news of tbc bntfclc of Salamanca was 
received by both tbo French and Russfaii 
armies tbo evening beforo the battle of Boro- 
dino ; that of tho taking of Madrid by Lord 
Wellington as Kutusoff was porformliiff his 
arcuUiff march round Moscow, by the light 

tho burning capital. 
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fiict: the same standards which had 
waved over its earliest triumphs, were 
seen above the reserve on whom the 
final throes of the struggle depended. 
Yain would have been the snows of 
Russia and the conquest of Leipsic, 
vain the passage of the Rhine and the 
capture of Paris, if British valour had 
not for ever arrested the renewed career 
of victory on the field of Waterloo.* ** 
And mark the extraordinary coinci 
dence between the termination of re 
volutionaiy triumph and the com- 
mencement of righteous retribution. 
Both occurred at the same moment: 
it would seem as if a distinct line had 
been drawn by Omnipotence, beyond 
which victory should not fan the ban- 
ners of guilt on the one side, nor dis- 
aster sink the spirit of virtue on the 
other. 

** Fond, impious man ! tbiiik'st thou yon 
sanguine cloud. 

Raised by thy breath, hath quench’d tho 
orb of day ? 

To-mon*ow ho repairs the golden flood. 

And warms cho nations with redoubled 
ray.” 

On the 8th January 1812, the long 
series of revolutionary triumphs ter- 
minated with the fall of Valencia; 
and the next day Wellington led his 
army across the Agueda, and com- 
menced the career of victory which 
never paused till the oppressor was 
hurled from his throne, and the Brit- 
ish standards waved in triumph on the 
walls of Paris.t 

7. Wellington no sooner perceived, 
from the disperaion of the armies of 
Portugal and the north, in wide can- 
tonments on the upper Tagus and the 
Douro, in December 1811, th«at Ciudad 
Rodrigo was abandoned to its own re- 
sources, than he judged that the fa- 
vourable opportunity, so long watched 
for, of attiicking that fortress with 
some chance of success, had aixived. 
His army, indeed, was still iml^lthy. 

• " If the English am^y,” said Napoleon, 

**had been dofeatod at Waterloo, what would 
have availed all tho Russians, Austrians, or 
Prussians, who were crowding to the Rliiiio, 
the Alps^ and the Pyrenees? ’’—Napoleon, 
Memoirs, ix. 203. 

t This is strictly tme : cverj- subsequent 
mai'cli in advance in Russia was a step to- 
wards min. 


Nearly twenty thoi^^nd were yet ii 
hospi^ ; for thougli latge reinforce 
ments h^ arrived from England, yei 
the fresh rngiments, in great part af> 
fected by tho Walcheren fever, were 
far more liable to sickness tbau the 
old soldiers. The pay was three 
months in arrear; supplies were stil] 
got tip with difficulty; and the new 
clothing for the troops had not yet ar< 
rived. But in all these reapers, he 
was well aware, the enemy’s armies 
were in a still worse condition; while 
the new positions assigned to, and now 
taken by them, in conformity with 
the orders of the French Emperor is- 
sued in November, bad removed them 
to such a distance as rendered it doubt- 
ful whether, especially at that inclem- 
ent season, any adequate force could 
be assembled for the relief of the for- 
tress. Bonnet was in the Asturias ; 
Montbrun at Alicante; and the bulk 
of the army of the north, now charged 
with the defence of Ciudad Rodrigo, 
in cantonments on the Doflro. The 
better, however, to coqceal his real de- 
signs, Wellington, in the close of 1811,. 
caused Hill to assume the offensive in 
Estremadura; and this v^as done with 
such success by that enterprising offi- 
cer, whose slightest movements were 
watched with the utmost anxiety 
since the blow of Aroyo de Molinos, 
that the enemy abandoned Almen- 
dralejo and Meridsi, and concentrated 
their forces towardes Llerena; while 
the British advanced posts occupied 
the former town on tho 2d of January, 
and spread themselves out in the neigh- 
bourhood of Badajoz. Such was 
impression produced by this irruption 
into the French quarters, that Soult, 
conceiving Badajoz to be threatened, 
jave orders for assembling bis li^rces 
throughout the whole of Andalusia, at 
the very moment that Wellington, 
having concealed his designs till the 
instant of their execution, was mak- 
ing his troops prepare fascines and ga- 
bions in their respective villages, and 
laying down the i>ortable bridge over 
the Agueda for the siege of Ciudad 
Rodrigo. 

8. All things being in readiness, 
the bridge was fixed on the 6th, but a 
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heavy fall of snowf yevented the troops 
from moving till the 8th; as if to 
• make the termination of Napoleon's 
long career of conquest, by the surren- 
der of Valencia, coincide exactly with 
the commencement of his fall, by the 
British attack on Ciudad Rodrtqo. 
The light division only crossed on that 
day, and immediately formed the in- 
vestment of the fortress; in the even 
ing an advanced redoubt, situated on 
the Great Teson, was carried by as- 
sault : the first parallel was establish- 
ed on the day following; and a few 
days after, the convent of Santa Cruz 
was stormed. The garrison, alaimcd 
at the progress of the besiegers, now 
made a vigorous sortie, and did con- 
siderable mischief to the head of the 
sap before they were repulsed; but 
the progress of the works was not seri- 
ously interrupted by this elFort. On 
the same afternoon the batteries open- 
ed; and at night the fortified convent 
of San Francisco, which flanked the 
right of the trenches, was carried by 
a gallant escalade of the 40th regiment. 
At half-past four in the evening, just 
as darkness set in, the breaching bat- 
teries opened^ and thirty heavy guns 
sent forth their crashing fire iiguinst 
the walls. “ Then was beheld a spec- 
tacle at once fearful and sublime. 
The enemy replied to the assailants' 
fire with more than fifty pieces : the 
bellowing of eighty large guns shook 
the ground far and wide ; the smoke 
rested in heavy volumes upon the bat- 
tlements of the place, or curled in 
light wreaths about the numerous 
spires ; the shells, hissing through the 
air, seemed fiery serpents leaping from 
the darkness ; the walls crashed to the 
stroke of the bullet, and the distant 
mouiftains, returning the sound, ap- 
peared to moan over the falling city.”* 

9. On the three following days the 
fire continued with great vigour on 
lK)th sides: the wall came down in 
fa^uge masses, and though the besiegers 

* Navixb. Colonel Napier’s descriptions 
^battles and siepres are, in some places, the 
finest passages that exist in that style in 
mc^em literature. Lord Londondeirys de- 
scription of the same event is also uncommon- j 

^pbie and impressive.— Londoxoerry, ; 


were exposed to a most destructive 
cannonade, and the head of the 
trenches was well-nigh stifiod by the 
storm of grape and shells, eleven thou- 
sand of which were discharged by the 
enemy, yet the progress of the ruin 
was very evident. By reserving nil 
their fire for the ramparts, and not dis- 
charging a shot at the other defences, 
the faussebraye was beaten down, and 
two large breaches were declared prac- 
ticable in the rampart on the morning 
of the 19th. The nearest batteries 
were still above two hundred yards 
distant, and not one of the parapets 
was injured — circumstances which 
augmented greatly the difficulties of 
carrying tho place by storm. But 
Wellington was for many reasons 
eager for the assault; for tho prize to 
be gained by its capture was immense, 
and every day added to tho danger of 
the fortress being relieved from with- 
out. Tho whole siege equipage and 
stores of the army of Portugal were 
deposited in the phice, and the French 
had no others nearer than Madrid ; its 
capture would render any attack on 
Almeida or tho lines of Torres Vedras 
imj)os8iblo for a very long period ; the 
enemy’s credit would suffer by ilie 
capture of so important a stronghold 
under the eye of two armies, each as 
strong as that of the besiegers, and 
the British would acquire by its re- 
duction both a frontier fortress of ap- 
proved strength, and a basis for future 
ofiensivo operations of inestimable im- 
portance. Marmont, too, was collect- 
ing his troops and approaching : it 
was ex])cctcd that by tho 28th or 29th 
he would be at Salamanca, only four 
marches distant, with forty thousand 
men ; and the recent failure at Badajoz 
told but too clearly what might be tlio 
result of prosecuting the siege accord- 
ing to the established rules, and wait- 
ing till the counterscarp was blowq 
in, and tho parapets commanding the 
breach were all levelledby the besiegers* 
fire. The placeewas accordingly sum- 
moned on the 18th; and the gover- 
nor having returned a gallant answer 
that he would not surrender, prepara- 
tions were made for the assault. 

10. The perilous honour of this at* 
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tack fell on tke light and third divi- 
fiious, the former under Craufurd, the 
latter led by Picton, whose turn it 
was to be imat day on duty in the 
trenches. The latter, commanded by 
General McKinnon, preceded by its 
light companies, under Major Man- 
ners, was to attack the main breach; 
the Portuguese of the division were in 
reserve in the trenches, ready to ad- 
vance if occasion required. The for- 
mer, under General Vandcleur and 
Colonel Barnard, received orders to 
assault the lesser breach, and, as soon 
ns they got footing on tlio summit, 
turn sharp to tho right, in order to 
take in iiank the defenders of the main 
breach, and assail in rear the interior 
retrenchments by which the enemy 
hoped to stop tho progress of the as- 
sailants, even if they did win tho ram- 
part. This done, and a communica- 
tion between the two columns being 
effected, an effort was to be made to 
burst open the Salamanca gate, . and 
let in thb rest of the division. Pack, 
■with his brigade of Portuguese, as 
soon as tho firing became general, was 
to make a false attack by escalade on 
the outwork of St Jago, on the op- 
posite side of the town, which might 
be converted into a real one if a fa- 
vourable opportunity of penetrating 
should occur. The 5th regiment, 
forming part of the third division, was 
to enter the ditch at its extreme right 
by breaking down the palisades, thence 
escalade the faussebraye, and proceed 
along the foot of the mmpart to tho 
great breach; while tho 94th was to 
leap direct into the fosse, also to the 
right of tho main storming party of 
tho third division, and to join the 5th 
in their advance to tho great breach. 
Tho storming parties received orders 
not to fire a shot, but push on with 
the bayonet; the bcai’ers of tho bags, 

, ladders, and other engines of assault, 
were not oven armed, lest any irre^i- 
lar skirmish should interfere with 
their smoothing the»way for the other 
troops. The preparations of the be- 
sieged, however, were very formidable : 
bojnbs and hand-grenades lined the 
top of the breaches to roll down on 
the assailants; bags of powder were 
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disposed among th|r ruins, to explode 
when they began to ascend the slopes; 
two heavy guns charged with grape,* 
flanked the summit of the larger 
breach; and a mine was prapared un- 
der it, to explode if all other defences 
failed. These obstacles, however, no- 
ways daunted the British troops; and 
the last word of Wellington's instruc- 
tions breathed the spirit of the whole 
army as well as his own — "Ciudad 
^Rodrigo must be carried by assault 
this evening at seven o'clock.” 

11. The evening was calm and tran- 
quil: the moon, in her first quarter, 
diffused a doubtful light over the 
scene, which, without disclosing par- 
ticular objects, rendered their rudtv 
outline distinctly visible. The pro- 
jecting bastions stood forth like giants 
in the gloom, darkly yet clearly do-* 
fined on the adjoining shadows ; while 
in their sides, yawning gulfs, half filled' 
up with ruins, showed where the 
breaches had been made and the 
deadly strife was to ensue. In the 
British lines the trenches were crowd- 
ed w'ith armed men, among whom not 
a whisper was to be heard, nor a move- 
ment perceived ; so ♦.completely had 
discipline, and the absorbing anxiety 
of the moment, subdued every unruly 
feeling and stilled every dauntless 
heart. As the great clock, however, 
of the catliedral tolled seven, the word 
was quietly passed along that all was 
ready; and, leaping at once out of the,’ 
trenches, the men rushed forward to- 
the breaches, led by their respectivo 
forlorn-hopes : that of the third division 
headed by Ensign Mackie, and General 
McKinnon leading the storming party; 
that of the light by Mr Qurwood,* 
followed by Colonel Colbome of the 
62d, and Major Napier at the head of 
the storming i)arty; — and with the 
exploits of these brave men began the 
Fall of the French Empire. 

12. M^innon's division crossed the 
open space between the trenches and 
the rampart, under a tempest of gmpe 
and musketry from the walls, and in a 

* Tho lato Lieutcnant-Oolonol Garwood* 
tho worthy companion iu arms of Wcllinff- 
ton, who conducted the publication of 
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few minutes reach^ the counterscarp, 
which was found lo be -eleven feet deep. 

, The sappers, however, instantly threw 
down their bags of hay, which soon 
diminished the depth by one-half ; and 
the men, hastily leaping down, arrived 
at the foot of the great breach. But 
there a most serious opposition awaited 
them. The shells, rolled down from 
the top, burst amidst the throng with 
frightful explosions. Every shot of 
the close ranks of the French infantry 
told with effect on the dense mass 1^- 
low ; and when, forcing their way up 
the slope, the British soldiers at length 
reached the summit, they were torn in 
pieces by a terrific discharge of grape 
from the heavy guns within a few 
yards’ distance on either side, which 
at once, like a scythe, swept the wholo 
warlike multitude down. Before these 
could be reloaded, however, the men 
immediately behind pushed up — the 
d4tb, who had just come up from the 
right, headed by Colonel Campbell, 
leading the way — and won the ascent of 
the faussebrayc. Meanwhile, the 5th 
had also arrived at the foot of the same 
defence by the ditch, and, mounting it 
by escalade^rrived at tho bottom of 
the great breach at the same time with 
tho 94th. A pause for a few seconds 
here ensued, as the storming party, 
which should have preceded these regi- 
ments, had not arrived ; but a sergeant 
of the 5th having climbed up the rug- 
ged ledge of the wall to the right of 
the great breach, called out that all 
was clear ; and both regiments, headed 
by their respective commanders, made 
a simultaneous rush up the breach, 
which was at once won. But just as, 
in the tumult of victory, they were 
striving to penetrate the interior re- 
trenchments which the besieged had 
constructed to bar their further en- 
trance, the mine which had been 
worked under their feet was suddenly 
exploded, and the bravest and most 
forward, among whom was the s^llant 
H'Kinnon, were blown into the air. 
Still ^e column which had won the ^ 
great breach held the ground they had I 
gained, though they found it impos- j 
sible to penetrate farther into the town 
from the obstacle of the inner retrench- 


ment. Two deep ditches had been 
cut in the rampart to tho right, the 
first of which was passed by the grena- 
diers of the 5th and 94th, but the se- 
cond rampart proved an insurmount- 
able obstacle : though Canch of the 
5th leaped across tho ditch, followed 
by the grenadiers of both corps, all 
that passed were either killed or 
wounded. They therefore established 
themselves among the ruins to await 
the result of the other attacks, and 
soon the scarlet uniforms came pour- 
ing in on every side. 

13. In the meanwhile tho light divi- 
sion under Cniufurd, and the Portu- 
guese under Pack, were still more suc- 
cessful. Tho former liad three hun- 
dred yards of glacis to cross before 
they reached its crest; but this dis- 
tance was swiftly passed, though tho 
gallant Craufurd received a fatal wound 
during tho rush; tho counterscarp, 
eleven feet decj), wes leaj^cd down in 
the face of a dreadful fire of grapo 
and musketry; and tho lesser breach 
reached. It provcii, however, to bo 
extremely steep and contracted ; and 
when two-thirds of tho ascent had been 
won, the struggle was so violent at the 
narrowest part, that tho men paused, 
and every musket in tho crowd was 
snapped under the instinct of self- 
defence, though not one was loaded. 
Colonel Colbomo,* however, at the 
head of his gallant regiment, tho 52d, 
continued to press on; and, though 
wounded in the shoulder by a musket- 
ball, still led his men. His major, 
Napier, who was at this moment struck 
down by a grape-shot, called to tho 
troops to trust to their bayonets. The 
officers all at once sprang to the front, 
and the summit was won. Then arose 
a loud shout from every quarter; for 
Pack’s Portuguese at tho same moment 
had escaladed the walls on the op- 
posite side. The light division now 
pushed on in great numbers, and,, not 
forgetting their orders, turned 8hari> 
to the ngh^ and with loud cheers 

* Afterwards tho officer who headed the 
decisive chargu of the 6‘Jd at Waterloo, now 
liord Seaton, whoso important sorviocs in 
Canada have so deservedly laUcd him to 
the British peemge. 
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assaulted in flank the retrenchment 
at the great breach, where the third 
division had been arrested ; and by a 
mighty efibrt of both united, the bar- 
riers were burst through, and the 
troops rushed in. Some irregular fight- 
ing occurred in the streets, but no far- 
ther systematic resistance was attempt- 
ed ; and Gurwood, who, though wound- 
ed, had maintained his post at the head 
of the third division when they car- 
ried the breach, received the governor’s 
■sword, the deserved reward of his hero- 
ism, at the gate of the c«astle.* 

14. A frightful scene of plunder, in- 
toxication, and violence immediately 
onsued. The firing, which ceased for 
.-a moment when the tumult at the 
breaches subsided, was now renewed 
in the irregular way which denoted the 
•commencement of riot and disorder; 
and shouts and screams on all sides 
were fearfully intermingled with the 
groans of the wounded. The churches 
■were ransacked, the wine and spirit 
•cellars pillaged, and brutal intoxication 
spread in every direction. Soon the 
flames were seen bursting forth in 
several quarters; some houses were 
burned to the ground, others already 
ignited; and it was only by the intre- 
pidity of a few officers and soldiers, 
whose coolness deserves the highest 
praise, that a fire, wantonly lighted in 
the midst of the great powder maga- 
jeine, was extinguished. 13y degrees, 
fhowever, the drunken men dropped 
•down from excess of liquor, or fell 
asleep ; the efforts of the officers and 
fresh divisions wffiich Wellington in- 
stantly oidered into the town, were in- 
cessant to restore order; the houses 
on fire, and not consumed, were hap- 
pily saved ; and before morning a de- 
gree of order was restored which could 
hardly have been hoped for by those 
who witnessed the first license conse- 
quent upon victory. Yet even in these 
moments of unbridled passion, when 
the national vice of drunkenness ap- 
peared in its most frightful colours, 
Bome redeeming qualitfis were dis- 
♦ For the particulars of the delivery of the 
jnvernor's sword to Colonel Gurwood, see 
alb original letters of Gurwood and Colonel ; 
Husson, the French commander of artillery, 
in the United Service Journal, May 1843. 


played. Though who combated 
were put to death without mercy, yet 
the tmresisting everywhere received 
quarter; no slaughter, either of the 
citizens or enemy, took place ; and of 
a garrison consisting only of eighteen 
hundred men at the commencement of 
the siege, full fifteen hundred, still un- 
wounded, were made prisoners. 

15. The storming of Ciudad Rod- 
rigo was one of the most brilliant ex- 

S loits of the British army, and from 
bne have greater or more splendid re- 
sults immediately flowed. A hundred 
and fifty guns, including the whole 
battering train of Marmont’s army, and 
immense stores of every kind, fell into 
the hands of the allies, who had to 
lament the loss of thirteen hundred 
men, including two heroes cut off early 
in their career. Generals Craufurd and 
M'Kinnou. But it was not the mate- 
rial results, great and important as 
they were, which constituted its prin- 
cipal value. The moral influence with 
which it was attended was far more 
important. Wellington had now car- 
ried the frontier fortress of Spain, in 
the face of sixty thousand men hasten- 
ing from the aimy of Porhagal and the 
north to raise the siege. lii the depth 
of Avinter he had thrown a portable 
bridge over the Agueda, and collected 
his troops and battering train with 
such secresy and celerity, that the 
breaching batteries had opened their 
fire before the enemy had advices of 
the commencement of the enterprise, 
and the place was carried before they 
had begun to march for its relief. It 
was now evident that he had, for the 
first time since the Feninsiilar War 
commenced, obtained the ascendancy 
over his enemies ; and that, with the 
initiative in opemtion, the war was to 
be carried into the territory occupied 
by the enemy. Nor was the proof af- 
forded of the increased proficiency of 
the British in the art of war, and their 
improved skill in the multifarious 
duties connected with its successful 
prosecution, less gratifying or less pro- 
phetic of a revolution in the contest. 
Ciudad Rodrigo had been taken by 
storm after a siege of twelve days, in 
the depth of winter, by an army of 
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forty thousand xney ; whereas Massena, 
with one of eigh^ thousand, had been 
detained before its walls six weeks in 
the height of summer. The intelli- 
gence of this unlooked-for success, 
therefore, excited the most enthusias- 
tic joy in all the allied capitals. The 
democrats of Cadiz, already in secret 
correspondence with the French, were 
for the time overawed ; and the Eng- 
lish general was created Duke of Ciu- 
dad Rodrigo amidst the unanimous ac- 
clamations of the Cortes and peoplt. 
The Portuguese government forgot its 
jealousy of English interference, and 
couferr^ upon him the title of Mar- 
<]uis of Tori’esVedras; while the thanks 
of the British parliament were voted 
to the army; and a pension of £2000 
a-yearwas settled on the earldom of 
Wellington. 

16. Great was the consternation pro- 
duced among the French generals by 
the fall of Ciudad Rodrigo. Marmont 
had arrived with the divisions under 
his immediate orders at Valladolid, to 
take the command of the newly organ- 
ised army of Portugal, on the 13th 
January, witliout any suspicion of 
what was goijig forward; and it was 
not till late in the evening of that day 
that he learned that the British had 
crossed the Agueda. Instantly oidera 
were despatched to the troops in all 
directions to assemble. Bonnet was 
to hasten from the Asturian moun- 
tains; Brennier from the valley of the 
Tagus ; Dorsenne to call in all the de- 
tached parties which were on the banks 
of the Douro; and these troops were 
all to rendezvous at Salamanca on the 
Ist February. Meanwhile, however, 
not only was Ciudad Rodrigo taken, 
but the breaches in the walls were re- 
paired, and provisions for six weeks 
thrown in; and the British general, 
leaving a division to secure the place, 
had resumed his ancient position at 
Fuente Guinaldo. It is impossible now 
to doubt that this rapid and brilliant 
success was mainly owing to the ill- 
judged dispositions of the French Em- 
^ror, who had detached Montbrun to 
Valencia, dislocated his armies, and 
^given almost all their divisions a new- ■ 
direction, at the very time when the I 


decisive operation was undertaken. To 
this also must be joined the oppressive 
way in which he hod always carried on 
war, which hod so desolated the coun- 
try as to render the dispersion of the 
troops to a prodigious distance indis- 
pensable in order to their subsistence. 
But it was never his custom to take 
blame to himself, where he could, by 
possibility, throw it upon others ; and 
his ill-humour at this disaster exhaled 
in violent invectives against both Mar- 
mont and Dorsciinc, though it was his 
own directions which had left to nei- 
ther the means of averting it.* 

17. No sooner had Wellington put 
Ciudad Rodrigo in a situation of de- 
fence against any sudden attack, than 
he turned his eyes towards Badajoz, 
the remaining frontier fortress, w'hich 
it was necessary that he should rcducu 
before attempting his meditated inva- 
sion of the interior of Spain. As this 
enterprise required the united strangth 
of the whole army, Ciudad Rodrigo, 
nfbir having been repaired and provi- 
sioned for six weeks, was delivered 

• ** The Emperor is highly displo:\scd at the 
iiogligcnco you have eviueed in the affair of 
Ciudad Rodrigo. Why iiad you not wlvleeH 
fi*C)m it twice a-wcek? What were you doing 
witli the five diviMiuns of Suulmm? This is a 
strange rncKic of carrying on war; and the 
Emperor makes no secret of his opinion, tliut 
the disgrace of this disaster uttauhes to you. 
It would have fallen on GKinural Thidbaiilt, 
if that general had not been able to sliow 
that he had nob suflicient force to do niiy- 
thijjg: whereas the whole division Souliau) 
was at your disposal. This humiliating checlc 
Cfui only be ascribed to your defective disim- 
sitions, and the want of consideration in the 
nieasurcB you have adoptcil.” — lizuTiilKU 
to L)or.sbnne, Feb. 11, 181‘J; Bklmas, i., Ajp. 
No. 8S. 

“The fall of Ciudad Rodrigo is an affront 
to you : arul the English arc Nutheiuntly ac- 
quainted witli French Imnour to know that 
thfit affront may become the Hoin*cc of a bur- 
den to them, by forcing thorn to preserve the 
prize they have won. The Emperor is far 
from iMsing sati.sficd with your di.siK)sitions. 
You have tho superiority over the oucniy; 
and instead of taking the initiative, you are 
idwaya on the defensive. You fatigue and 
harass your troops without doing anything; 
tliat is not the way to carry on war. Never 
mind Hill and thi army of tho south : that 
ai*my is strong enough to combat five divi- 
sions of the Pkiglish army. You should have 
marched on Ciudad Rodrigo, and retaken it 
before tho breaches were filled vm or tho 
place provisioned. ''—B erthieu toMARUONT, 
Feb. 18, 1812; Ibid., No. 01. 
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over to Don Julian Sanchez, with his 
division of guerillas; and the Spanish 
government was warned in the strong- 
est manner of the necessity of taking 
immediate steps to have the breaches 
thoroughly repaired, and provisions for 
at least sis months thrown into it. 
Meanwhile preparations were made for 
the siege with all imaginable activity; 
but as the French marshals were now 
thoroughly alarmed by the blow struck 
at Ciudad Rodrigo, and Soult, in parti- 
cular, was sensitively alive to any de- 
monstrations against Badajoz, they re- 
quired to be conducted with the ut- 
most possible secresy. The battering- 
train and engineers were accordingly 
embarked at Lisbon as if for Oporto; 
and at sea they wore rc -shipped on 
board small craft, privately sent out 
from different parts of the coast, to 
elude attention, and sent up the river 
Caldao, in the Alentejo, to Alcacer do 
Sal, where the country carriages could, 
without suspicion, convey them to the 
banks of the Guadiana; while fascines 
and gabions wero secretly prepared at 
Elvas, amidst other repairs of its ram- 
parts, ostensibly directed to the de- 
fence of that fortress. Arrangements 
were at the same time made for trans- 
ferring tho grand supply of the army 
from the artery of the Douro to that 
of tho Tagus : a temporary depot was 
formed at Colorica, as if for tho nour- 
ishing of preparations on the Bcira 
frontier, and a grand magazine estab- 
lished beyond the Douro. So com- 
Xdetely did these preparations impose 
upon tho French Emperor, that he en- 
tirely mistook the real point of attack; 
and, in spite of tho most urgent re- 
monstrances of Marmont, who insisted 

* ** You must suppose the English mod to 
imagine that they march upon Badojoz, 
leaving you at Salamanca; that is, leaving 
you in a situation to get to Lisbon before 
them. Even i^ yielding to imprudent ooun- 
sols, they should move towards the south, 
you may at onco arrest their movements by 
detaching one or two divisions towards the 
Tagus : by that you will cause yourself to be 
respected, and regain tM) initiative over the 
enemy. I repeat it then : the instructions 
of the Emperor are precise: you are not to 
quit Salamanca: you are even toro-occupy 
^e Astuxios : let your headquarters be at 
8a1am:aica ; and never cease to menace tbe 
English ilx»ra theuce.**->BERTinER to Mar- 


that Badajoz was threatened, Napoleon 
wrote to Mm, ** thaf the English gene- 
ral was not mad; and that an invasion, 
on the side of Salamanca was alone to- 
be guarded against."* 

18. Having thus completely out- 
witted the vigilance of the French Em- 
peror, and at length completed his 
well-concealed preparations for the im- 
portant enterprise in view, Wellington, 
on tho 9th of March, suddenly com- 
menced his march to the soutn ; and 
the troops from all quarters converged, 
towards Badajoz. Victor Alien's Ger- 
man cavalry alone remained on the 
Agueda, to succour Ciudad Rodngo if 
uecessaiy, and retard any incursion 
which the enemy might attempt on 
the Bcini frontier, which was put in as 
good a posture of defence as circum- 
stances would admit. The English 
general arrived at Elvas on the 11th, 
and immediately prepared to invest 
Badajoz; but incredible difficulties, 
which well-nigh proved fatal to tho 
whole enterprise, retarded for a very 
considerable period the commencement 
of the siege. No representations which 
cither Wellington, or his able coadju- 
tor, Mr Stuart, the Ei)glish ambassa- 
dor at Lisbon, could make, could in- 
duce tho Portuguese regency to put in 
hazard their popularity, by making the- 
magistrates draw forth tho resouines 
of the country for the conveyance of 
the ordnance and siege equipage, either 
from Almeida, whence some of it came,.* 
or from the river Caldao, whither the 
remainder had been brought by water- 
carriage.t Hence, though the trpops 
crossed the Tagus on a bridge of boats 
at Villa Velha on the 9th and 10th, it 
was not till the 15th that the pontoons 

MONT, 11 th February 1812.— These instruc- 
tions were repeated in still stronger terms. 
In spite of Marmont’s representations to tho 
contrary, in another despatch of Berthier to 
him of 18th February 181L — Bbuias, i. 
No. 90, 91, Appendix. 

t Tho rich city of Evora, which bad suffer- 
ed so dreadfully from Loiaon’a massacre in 
August 1808, (oRfA Chap. uv. § Ml and, 
from the effects of British aid, had never seen 
the fire of an enemy’s bivouac since that 
time, refused to fumiah a single cart.— Na- 
pier, iv. 897 ; WELLoroTOK to Stuart, 9th 
April 1812.— Gubwood, is. 52; Wilunotoe 
to Lord Liverpool, 27th Maimi 1812— Gub- 
wood, ix. 19. 
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could be thro\m*oTer the Guadiana^ 
nor till the 17tS that the investment 
of the fortress could be completed. 
The delay of these days afterwards re- 
quired to be redeemed by torrents of 
British blood. 

19. To cover the siege. Hill was 
posted near Almendralejo with thirty 
thousand men, of whom five thousand 
were horse; while Wellington himself, 
with twenty-two thousand, command- 
ed the besieging force. It was at first 
expected that Marmont would imme- 
diately co-operate with Soult in endea- 
vouring to disturb the operations of 
the English army ; but it was soon as- 
certained that his divisions had all 
marched through the Puerto do Pico, 
from the valley of the Tagus, into 
Castile, in obedience, as it is now 
known, to the absurd and positive or- 
ders of Napoleon ; and consequently 
tlio British covering army was relieved 
of all anxiety except that arising from 
Soult, who was approaching from An- 
dalusia. Meanwhile the ox)crations of 
the besiegers were vigorously conduct- 
ed; but it was soon apparent that a 
most desperate as well as skilful de- 
fence migll% be anticipated. Philippon, 
whose great talents in this sx^ccics of 
warfare had been experienced in the 
former siege, had been indefatigable 
during the six months that bad since 
elapsed, in improving the fortifications, 
and adding to the strength and re- 
sources of the place. 

20. He had five thousand men under 
his command, drawn by equal propor- 
tions from the armies of Marmont, 
Soult, and Jourdan at Madrid, in order 
to interest all these commanders in its 
defence; the old breaches were repair- 
ed, and strong additional works con- 
structed to retard the operations of 
the besiegers in the quarters from 
whence the former attacks had been 
made. The ditches had been cleared 
oui^ and in some places materially 
deepened, as well as filled with water; 
the glacis was everywhere elevated, so 
08 to form the scarp of the rami>art; 
the tSU’^e-piynt on the other side of the 
river, rained in the former siege, had 
been thoroughly repaired, and ample 
provisions lud in for the numerous 


garrison. ^ The castle, in particular, 
which is situated on a rock more than 
a hundred feet above the level of tho 
Guadian^ and surrounded by walls 
twenty-eight feet in height, was deem- 
ed perfectly secure; and what between 
dread of the approaching siege, and 
the orders of tho French governor, all 
the inhabitants, except four or five 
thousand of tho most indigent class, 
had left the place, so that no failuro 
of provisions was to be apprehended. 

21. These defensive prex)arationB had 
rendered a renewal of the attack on 
Foiii Christoval iinx>ossiblo ; and there- 
fore Wellington resolved to commenco- 
his operations, against an outwork call- 
ed Fort Picurina, with a view to tho 
final attack on the rampart at the bas- 
tion of Trinidad, which could be breach- 
ed from the hill on which it stood. 
Ground was broken against this out- 
work, unijoreeived by tho enemy, in 
the night, and established 

within two hundred yards of its walla. 
Alarmed at tho progress of this ap- 
I)roacb, Philippon, two days after, or- 
dered a sortio with fifteen hundred 
men, including some squadrons of cav- 
alry, by the Trinidad gate. Those gal- 
lant men, whose ai»X)roach was covered 
by a thick fog, at first did great mis- 
chief in the British trenches, driving 
the wholo working parties from their 
XK)sts, sweeping away several hundred 
intrenching tools, and sx>reading con- 
fusion as far even os tho bivouacs and 
depots in the rear. But Pictoii’s wholo 
division immediately ran to arms, and 
the enemy were ultimately driven back 
wdth the loss of above three hundn^d 
men; though tho British pnrohased 
their final advantage by tho loss of a 
hundred and fifty men killed and 
wounded, including Colonel Fletcher, 
the able chief of the engineers. To 
guard against similar chocks in future, 
Wellington removed his reserve parka 
nearly half -a- mile farther back, an*! 
established a reserve guard of six ficl<l- 
X>ieccs near<iho trenches, with a signal - 
post on a neighbouring height to giv€^ 
timely warning of the enemy’s approach. 
No further attempt was made by the 
besieged to disturb tho apxiroaches (if 
the British; but they had for 8onu> 
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days a powerful ally in the rain, which 
descended in such floods that the 
trenches were filled with water, and 
the earth was so saturated that it was 
impossible to cut it into any regular 
form. At length on the 24th, after a 
deluge of four days, the atmosphere 
cleared up; and the investment was 
completed on the right bank of the 
Guadiana, while a heavy fire wjis open- 
ed from eight-and-twenty guns on the 
Ficurina, which soon beat down the 
outer palisades, the British marksmen 
keeping up such a fire from the trenches 
that no man ventured to look over the 
parai)et. The defences were injured, 
though not breached; but as they did 
not exhibit the appearance of great 
external strongth, and time was of 
essential value, from the known en- 
ergy of Soult, who w’as collecting his 
forces to raise the siege, it was deter- 
mined, without farther delay, to en- 
deavour to carry the fort by assault. 

22. The attack was made by General 
Kempt with five hundred of the thiid 
division. The night was fine, and the 
arrangements skilfully and correctly 
made : but when the troops by a sud- 
den rush, reached the palisades, they 
found them so far repaired as to 
render entrance impossible; while a 
streaming fire from the top of the 
walls cut down all who paused at that 
post of danger. The crisis soon be- 
came imminent, and the carnage ter- 
rible, for the enemy’s marksmen shot 
fast from the rjimpart; the alarm-bells 
in the town rang violently, and the 
guns of the castle opened in rear on 
the struggling mass of the assailants. 
Amidst this fearful tumult the cool 
courage of Kempt skilfully directed 
the attack: the troops were dniwn 
round to the part of the fort sheltered 
from the fire ; the rcsei-ves were quick- 
ly brought up, and sent headlong in 
to support the front. The shock was 
irresistible: in an instant the scaling- 
ladders were applied, and the assail- 
ants with loud cheers mounted the 
rampai't; while at the same time the 
axe-men of the light division discov- 
ered the gate in the goige, and, hew- 
ing do^ the barriers, also burst in on 
the side next the place. So sudden 
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was the onset, so v^]^ement the fight, 
that the garrison, in the confusion, 
forgot, or had not time, to roll over 
the shells and combustibles arranged 
on the ramparts. The British lost 
above three hundred and fifty naen in 
this despemte assault, which lasted an 
hour; but it contributed essentially to 
the progress of the siege; for Philip- 
pon had calculated upon retarding the 
besiegers four or five days longer by 
this outwork, and, if the assault had 
not taken place on that day, this would 
actually have happened, as the loop- 
holed gallciy in the counterscarp) and 
the mines would by that time have 
been completed. 

23. No sooner did Fhilippon learn 
the capture of the fort, than he opened 
a tremendous fire upon it from every 
gun on the bastions which could be 
brought to bear, and with such effect 
that the lodgment effected in it was 
destroyed. As the troops could not 
remain in the work, a sally to retake 
it with three battalions was attempted, 
but was quickly repulsed. On the fol- 
lowing night, however, the men were 
got under cover, and the second paral- 
lel being completed in advance of the 
foi*t, enfilading and breaching batteries 
were erected in it ; and after five days* 
continued firing, the sap being pushed 
up close to the walls, the Trinidad 
bastion crumbled under the repeated 
strokes of the bullet, and soon three 
large yawning chasms appeared in its 
walls. By the morning of the 6th they 
were all declared practicable ; and 
though the counterscarp was still en- 
tire, and the most formidable prepara- 
tions were evidently making to retrench 
the summits of the ruined parts of the 
i-ampart, yet, as Soult was now ap- 
proaching from Andalusia, and Mar- 
mont had concentrated his whole foi*ce 
at Salamanca, from whence he was ex- 
pected to menace Ciudad Rodrigo, 
into which the Spaniards had never 
yet, notwithstanding the urgent repre- 
sentations of Wellington, thrown any 
provisions, the British general deter- 
mined to hazard an assart on the fol 
lowing day. 

24. The plan of attack was suited 
to the magnitude of the enterprise 
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the extent of th^ preparations for re- 
pelling it which iSid been made by th< 

> garrison, and the known courage and 
ability both of the governor and his 
followers. On the right, Picton*s divi- 
sion was to file out of the trenches, 
to cross the Kivillas rivulet, and en- 
deavour to scale the castle walls, not- 
withstanding their rocky elevation and 
imposing height, as soon as the tumult 
at the breaches had drawn the prin- 
cipal attention of tho enemy to the 
other side of the fortress. On the left, 
Leith's division was to make a feint 
on the near Pardalcras outwork, and a 
real attack, by escalade, on the more 
distant San Vincente bastion, though 
the glacis was there mined, the ditch 
deep, the scarp twenty-eight foot high, 
and the ramparts lined with bold and 
determined men. In the centre, th 
fourth and light divisions, under Gene- 
ml Colville and Colonel Barnard, were 
to assault the breaches. Like the other 
columns of assault, they were furnish- 
ed with ladders and axes, and preced- 
ed by storming parties of five hundred 
men, led by their respective forlorn- 
hopes. The light division was to as- 
sail the basloon of Santa Maria, tlic 
fourth that of Trinidad; and the two 
together were nearly ton thousand 
strong. But they had need of all their 
strength ; Sor the enemy was at once 
numerous and skilful, elated by former 
success, and confident of present vic- 
tory ; the ramparts were lofty, the 
breaches steep and narrow, and Phil ip- 
pon's skill had prepared the most dire- 
ful means of destruction for the dark 
and massy columns that stood in tho 
British lines, with hearts beating for 
the assault. 

25. Sixteen chosen companies were 
charged with the defence of the three 
breachei^ and were arrayed behind the 
parapets which had been constructed 
on the terreplei'ne of the ramparts; im- 
mediately behind them was placed a 
strong Imttalion, in a retrenchment 
which had been formed in the rear of 
the menaced bastion; a company of 
sharpshooters occupied a raft which 
was floated in the inundation that im- 
^ mediately adjoined the foot of the 
breaches and flanked the assaulting 


columns; and another battalion was 
in reserve at the gate of Trinidad, 
ready to carry succour to any point 
which might require it. Evoiy soldier 
had four loaded muskets beside him, 
to avoid the delay of charging them at 
the critical moment ; shells were ar- 
ranged in abundance along tho para- 
pet, to roll down on tho assailants the 
moment they entered the ditch; heavy 
logs were provided, to crush whole files 
by their descending weight; and at 
the summit of each breach an im- 
mense beam of W’ood, sunk three feet 
deep into tho earth at either extrem- 
ity, was placed, thickly studded with 
sword-blades, with tlie sh.'irj) ends turn- 
ed outwards, so as to defy entraiico 
alike to strength and courage. Similar 
preparations, witli the exception of the 
sword-blades, were made at the castle 
and at tho bastion of San Vincente, 
which were menaced by escalade ; and 
pits were dug, in considerable num- 
bers, at tho foot of the great breach, 
to entangle or suffocate tho brave men 
who might Iiave descended into the 
fosse. Kelying on these preparations 
and their own conscious resolution, 
tho French soldiers confidently looked 
down from their lofty ramparts on tho 
dark columns of tlie distant enemy, 
who were arrayed for the assault; and 
many a gallant breast there throbbed 
not less ardently than those of tho 
British host, for tho decisive moment 
which was to decide this long-contiu- 
uod duel between the two nations. 

26. It was intended that tho vvbolo 
points should be assailed at once, and 
ten o’clock was tho Ijour assigned for 
the attack. But a bomb having burst 
close to the third division, destined 
for the assault of the castle, and dis- 
covered their position, Picton was 
obliged to burry on his assault : and 
as the ramparts now streamed out fire 
in all directions, the fourth and light 
divisions could no longer be restrained, 
but silently and swiftly advanced to- 
ivards the brmches. At the same 
time, the guard in tho trenches, leap- 
ing out with a loud shout, enveloped 
and carried the little outwork of Ban 
Roque, by which the column attacking 
the castle might have been enfiladed 
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in flank. The etorming party at the 
breaches were discovered as they reach- 
ed the crest of the glacis, by the occi- 
dental explosion of a bomb, and its 
light showed the ramparts crowded 
with dork figures and glittering arms, 
which the next instant were shrouded 
in gloom. Still not a shot was fired 
on either side. Silently the hay packs 
were let down, the ladders placed to 
the counterscarp, and the forlorn-hopes 
and storming parties descended into 
the fosse. Five hundred of the bravest 
were already down and approaching 
the breaches, when a stream of fire 
ehot upwards into the heavens, as if 
the earth had been rent asuiidcii*. In- 
stantly a crash, louder than the out- 
burst of a volcano, was heard in the 
ditch, and the explosion of hundreds 
of shells and powder-barrels blew the 
men beneath to atoms. For a mo- 
ment only the light division paused 
on the edge of the crater; then, with 
A shout which drowned even the roar 
of the artillery, they leaped down into 
the fieiy gulf, while at the same mo- 
ment the fourth division came run- 
ning up, and poured over with the like 
fury. 

27. And now a scene ensued unpar- 
alleled even iti the long and bloody 
annals of the revolutionaiy war. Boil- 
ing with intrepidity, the British col- 
umns came rushing on ; and, the rear 
constantly urging on tlie front, push- 
ed down, no one knew how, into the 
ditch. Numbers, from keeping too 
far to the light, fell into the part in- 
undated, and were drowned ; but the 
dead bodies filled up the ditch, and 
fonned a ghastly bridge over which 

* “ At a signal ^ven 

From diflerout parts, the bursting tires arc 
driven 

Amid the foe; — huge conflagration rolls 

From side tosidc, and mounting to the poles 

Tdight dry the vapoury moon, while dark os 
night 

Thick smoke obscures the sun and blots the 
light; 

And nimbling petals re-echo long and loud. 

Like thunders breakingrfroni a fcari’ul 
cloud 1 

Now frantic sounds in miiiglcd tumults 
rise, 

0/ dreadfiil howliiigs, gi*oans, and dying 
cries” 

Orlando FurioiOt book xiv. 


their comrades paBSe^.h Others, in- 
clining to the left, &me to the dry 
I>art, and escaped a watery grave; but 
they did so only to fall into the still 
more appalling terrors of fire. Tho 
space into which both divisions had 
now descended, was a fosse of veiy 
confined dimensions, with the enemy’s 
rampart in front and on both flanks : 
60 that the troops, crowded together 
in a narrow space at the bottom, were 
exposed to a plunging cross-fire on 
every side except their rear, where 
stood a ravelin filled with British sol- 
diers, whose loud cheers and incessant 
though ineffectual fire against the para- 
pets, rather augmented than diminish- 
ed the general confusion. The ene- 
my’s shouts, also, from the breaches 
and walls were loud and terrible; and 
the bursting of the shells, the ex- 
l)lo.sion of the powder-barrels, the 
heavy crash of the descending logs, 
the continued stream of fire from the 
ramparts, the roaring of tho ^ns from 
either flank, and the distant thunder 
of tho parallel batteries, which still 
threw howitzers on tho breaches, 
formed a scene of matchless sublimity 
and hoiTor. 

28. Still, even in this awful situa- 
tion, the gallantry of tho officers and 
tho devotion of the men prompted 
them to the most heroic efforts : the 
loud shouts of defiance from the ene- 
my were answered by vehement cheers 
even from dying lips, and roused the 
English to maddened efforts ; again 
and again bands of daring leaders, fol- 
lowed by tho bravest of their follow- 
ere, rushed up tho breaches, and, de- 
spite every obstacle, reached tho sum- 
mits. Vain ^ attempt ! The ponder- 
ous beams, tliickly studded with sword- 
blades, barred any farther progress: 
tlie numerous spikes scattered among 
the ruins transfixed their feet; dis- 
chai^RS of grape and musketry, with- 
in pistol-shot on cither flank, tore 
down their ranks; and even the des- 
peration of the rear, who strove to 
force the front forward, in order to 
make a bridge of their writhing bodies, 

t ** It is only by tbo great number of the 
drowned that tho othcre are enabled to pass 
over.”— Beuias, iv, 351. 
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failed in ahakine the steady girdle of 
«teeL Some e^n strove to make 
» thsir way under it, and, having forced 
their heads through, h^ their brains 
beat out by the but-ends of the ene- 
imy’s muskets. Kever since the inven- 
tion of firearms had such a slaughter 
taken place within so narrow a space. 
For two hours the men continued in 
that living grave, disdaining to retreat, 
unable to advance; and it was not till 
two thousand had fallen in this scene 
•of horror, that by Wellington’s orders 
they retired to re-form for a second 
assault. 

29. While this tremendous conflict 
was going on at tho breaches, a strug- 
gle of a different, but hardly lees vio- 
lent kind, took place at the castle. 

, There Picton’s division were no sooner 
•discovered by the explosion of the 
bomb among their ranks, than the 
whole moved forward at a steady pace, 
about half an hour before the fight 
began at the breaches. They crossed 
the stream of tho Rivillas by single 
file, under a terrible fire from the ram- 
parts; for the enemy brought every 
gun and musket to bear on tlie advanc- 
ing mass, and tho light which sjjread 
on all sides showed each man as clear 
as day. Rapidly forming on tho other 
side, they rushed quickly up tho rug- 
ged steep to the foot of the castle 
wall. There Kempt, who had hitherto 
headed tho assault, w.'is struck down, 
and Picton was left alone to conduct 
the column. To tho soul of a hero, 
however, he united the skill of a gene- 
ral; and well were both Cried on that 
eventful night. . Soon the palisades 
were burst through, and in ran Picton 
followed by his men; but when they 
.got through and reached the foot of 
the wall, the fire, almost perpendicu- 
lar, was so violent that the troops 
wavered : in an instant the loud voice 
of their chief was heard above the 
din calling on them to advance, and 
they rushed on, bearing on their 
ehoulders the ponderous scaling lad- 
ders, which wei-e immediately raised 
against the wall. 

30. Down iu an instant, with a 
frightful crash, c?uno huge logs of 
Wood, heavy stones, shells, and hand- 


grenades ; while the musketry with 
deadly effect was plied from above, and 
the bursting projectiles, illuminating 
the whole battlements, enabled the 
enemy to take aim with unerring ac- 
curacy. Several of the ladders were 
broken by the weight of the throng 
who pressed up them ; and tho men, 
falling from a great height, wore trans- 
fixed on the bayonets of their com- 
rades below, and died miserably. Still 
fresh assailants swarmed round the 
foot of the ladders; hundreds had fall- 
en, but hundreds remained eager for 
the fray. Maepherson of the 45th, 
and Pakenham,* reached the top of 
the rampart, but were instantly and 
severely wounded and thrown down. 
Picton, though wounded, called to his 
men that they had never been defeat- 
ed, and tliat now was tho time to con- 
quer or die. “ If wo cannot win tlio 
castle,” said he, “ let us die upon the 
walls.” Animated by his voice, they 
again rushed forward, but again all 
the bravest were struck down. Picton 
himself was badly wounded; and his 
men, despite all their valour, were 
obliged to recoil, and take shelter 
under a projection of tho hill. 

31. The assault seemed hopclesB, 
when the reviving voice of Picton 
again summoned his soldiers to the at- 
tiick; and he directed it a little to the 
right of the former attempt, where tho 
wall was somewhat lower, and an em- 
brasure promised some facility for en- 
trance. There a young hero, Colonel 
Ridge of the 5th, who had already dis- 
tinguished himself at Ciudad Rodrigo, 
sprang forward, and, calling on tiio 
men to follow, himself mounted the 
first ladder. “ Canch,” said he at the 
same time, “ won't you load tho 5th ?”+ 
As quick as lightning, tho latter as- 
cended the steps of anotlier ladder; 
his broadsword was in guard above his 
head; his trusty grenadier bayonets 

* Afterwards 8ir Edward Pakenbam. 

t liiciitcnant Caiieh of tho grenadiers, 5tk 
regiment, now i?’ort - major of Edinburgh 
Castle; who, avIicii he mounted tlio rampart 
of the castle of J3ad.^o/, was stifToring under 
a gun - shot wound, yet unclosed, received 
on tho summit of the groat breach of Ciudad 
Rodrigo. — Service Journal, August 

li<33. p. 545. 
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projected from behind on either side; 
and he was first on the sammitw Ridge 
in a few seconds mounted the adjoin- 
ing ladder ten yards to his left, and 
both stood side by side on the ram- 
parts.*. The shouting troops pressed 
up after them, and the castle was 
won. Speedily the enemy were driven 
through the inner gate into the town; 
but a reinforcement arrived from the 
French reserve; a sharp firing took 
place at the gate, and Ridge fell in the 
glorious sepulchre which his sword had 
won. The enemy made but a slight 
resistance in the castle after the ram- 
liarts were gained, but the fighting 
was still severe in other quarters ; and 
Philippon, deeming the escalade of the 
castle impossible, disbelieved the officer 
who brought the account of it, and de- 
layed to send succours till the English 
had established themselves in their 
important conquest. 

32. While these furious combats 
were going on at the breaches and in 
the castle. Walker, with his brigade, 
was escalading the distant bastion of 
San Vincente, so that the town was 
literally girdled with fire. They got 
near to the counterscarp undiscovered, 
and immediately, by means of their 
ladders, began to descend into the 
ditch; but at that moment the moon 
shone out, they were observed, and a 
heavy fire began from the walls. The 
Portuguese in the division immedi- 
ately threw down their ladders and 
fied; but the British pushed on and 
soon reached the foot of the rampart. 
It proved, however, to be thirty feet 
high; the ladders were too short; a 
mine was sprung beneath their feet; 
the fire from the walls was quick and 
deadly; and logs of wood and shells, 
thrown over, crushed or tore in pieces 
* ** Against the fort Binaldo *gaii uproar 
A ladder huge, an hundred steps of height, 
And on his arm the siime did easily bear 
And move, as winds do roeds or rushes 
light.— 

A mount of ruins, and of shnas a wood, 
Upon his shoulders and his shield he bore. 
One hand the ladder held whereon he stood. 
The other bare his targe his face before. — 
Till all that would his entrance bold debar 
He backward drove, upleaped, and possess’d 
The wall, and safe and easy with his blade 
To ‘all that after came the jmssage madef^' 
Tasso, Ger, Lib, xvili. § 75-78. 


during the alarm ^aaioned by the 
carrying of the castle, the assailanlts 
discovered a «art of the scai'p ox^ly 
twenty feet high; and there three 
ladders were placed against an empty 
embrasure. The ladders, however, 
were still too shoii), and the first man 
who got up had to stoop down and 
draw up his comrades, after being 
pushed up by them. Instantly the 
crowds came rushing on ; and Walker 
himself, among the foremost, was struck 
down on the ramparts, severely but 
not mortally wounded. The troops 
immediately advanced, with h rapid 
step and loud cheers, towards the 
broaches, where the incessant roar 
and awful conflagration told that the 
struggle was still going on. Strenu- 
ously fighting, they took several bas- 
tions, when the false alarm of a mine 
being sprung created a panic, and they 
were driven back almost to the one 
they had first won; but a battalion, 
left there, by a crashing volley arrest- 
ed the pursuers, and the troops rally- 
ing again fought on towards the 
breaches, while another body marched 
towards the great square of the town. 
There their bugles sounded an English 
air in the heart of Badajoz ; they were 
answered by a similar note from the 
castle. Soon the breaches were aban- 
doned, and the victors poured in from 
all quarters ; while Philippon crossed 
the bridge and took refuge in Fort 
Christoval, where he surrendered at 
discretion next morning, but not till 
he had sent o.a messengers to Soult to* 
warn him of the disaster, in time to 
avert a greater one from himRelf.i* 

33. During the whole of this event* 
ful night, Wellington remained in one 
position, near the quarries, anxiously 
listening to the awful roar, and re- 
ceiving the accounts which the differ^ 

t For tho description of this memorable 
assavilt, I have collated the inimitable narra- 
tive of Colonel Napier with the official des- 
patch of Wellington in Gurwood’sDeimtches, 
and the animated accounts of Colons Jones. 
Sir Thomas Ficton’s Memoirs, and the United 
Service Journal ; and added many iniportant 
f!!ictsfh>m Philippon'sofficial despatbh, given, 
with many other valuable documents regard- 
ing the siege, in Bblmas, Joumaux dm sUgm 
dam la PenitmUe, iv. 84% 8GS. 
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ent fcid6s^d-camp4»rouglit of the des' 
peratQ resifitanA wbloh the troops 
wore encountering at the breaches. 
A\beit well aware of the dreadful loss 
wmdh must be going forward, he 
cfUmly received the intelligence, know- 
ing how much the fate of the war de- 
luded on persevenmce at that de 
cisive moment. At length an ofHcei 
arrived fr{)m Picton’s division, witt 
intelligence that the castle was taken. 
** Who brings that intelligence ? ” salt' 
Wellington in his usual quick decidcc 
way. “ Lieutenant Tyler,” said tli< 
oflicer. "Ah, Tyler! well — are yoi 
certain, sir?” — "I entered the castL 
with the troops, have just left it, aiu 
General Picton is in possession.” " Witl 
how many men ? ” — " His division.* 
" Return, sir, and desire General Pic 
ton to maintain his position at al 
hazards.” Enthusiastic joy imniedi 
ately took possession of all present 
but when Wellington, at a siibscqueiil 
period of the night, learned the full cx 
tent of the havoc made in his brave men 
his wonted firmness gave way, and ht 
yielded to a passionate burst of grief. 

34. Five thousand men and oiiicers 
had fallen i%.all during the siege, in- 
cluding seven hundred Portuguese. 
Of these, eight hundred were killed, 
and no less than three thousand five 
hundred had been struck down during, 
the assault — an unparalleled loss, 
proving alike the skill and intrepidity 
of the defence, and the desperate 
valour of the attack. Rut the prize 
was immense, and the consequences of 
the triumph decisive, in the end, of 
the fate of the Peninsula. A place of 
the first order, with the preservation 
of which the honour of three French 
armies had been bound up, in the best 
condition, garrisoned by five thousand 
choice troops, and commanded by an 
officer of equal courage and ^.bility,* 

♦ Sachet broke ground before Tarragona 
en tbe 21at Mar, and the place was finally 
eanled by assault on the 28th June, a perioa 
of thirty-seven days. Suchet’s force, which 
was aU engaged in the siege, (the enemy’s 
mstiutilng force in the rear being very trif- 
Jhi^was 21,000; Wellington’s at hodf^oz. 
22,000.— SucHErr's Memoirt, ii. 51, 109; and 
oiiC^ Chap. xaev. g 71. 

TOL.1X. 


had been captured after a siege of 
nineteen daysoonly eleven of which 
had been with open trenches: less 
than half the time which Suche% 
with equal means for the actual siege,, 
had consumed in the reduction of 
Tarragona. One hundred and seventy 
heavy guns, five thousand muskets^ 
and eighty thousand shot, were found! 
in the place; three thousand eight 
hundred men, including the governor^ 
Philippon, were made xirisoners; thir* 
teen hundred had been killed or 
wounded since the commencement of 
the siege. But, what was of far more 
importance, than even the reduction 
of such a fortress in such a time and 
with such means, Wellington had now 
clearly obtained the superiority over 
the French generals. Their two bor- 
der atrongliolds, alike a barrier for de- 
fence and a base for offensive opera- 
tions on their side, had been reduced ; 
the path was smoothed for the English 
army into the heart of Spain; and the 
disunion already obvious between tlic 
iin^ierial marshals might be reasonably 
expected to bo increased rather than 
diminished by a disaster which would 
expose them both to the storm of the- 
Emperor’s wrath. 

35. It would be well for the English 
historian if he could stop hero, and 
could recount that his countrymen, 
after having displayed such hei*oic 
bravery in the assault, bad not stained 
their victory by the usual excesses 
which, by the barbarous usages still 
•bserved in war, are so often, in the 
case of a town carried by assault, 
wreaked on the unoffending citizens. 
But this, unfortunately, is not the 
case : disorders and excesses of every 
sort prevailed ; and the British soldiery 
jhowed, by their conduct after the 
itorm, that they inherited their full 
ihare of the sins, as well as the virtues^ 

>f the children of Adam. The dis- 
graceful national vice of intemperance^ 
in particular, broke forth in its most 
frightful coloivs- 1“ Bpite of the ut- 
most efforts of the officers to prevent 
it, disorder became universal. All 
bhe wine-shops and vaults were broken 
9 pen and plundered; pillage becamo 
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uDiv^isal; every house was rausacked 
for valuables, spirits, wine; and 
crowds of drunken soldiers, for two 
ila^ and nights, thronged the streets ; 
while the breaking open of doors and 
windows, the report of casual mus- 
kets, and the screams of the despoiled 
citizens, resounded on all sides. At 
length, on the third day, Wellington, 
highly incensed at the continuance of 
the disorders, marched two fresh divi- 
sions into the town ; a gallows was erect- 
ed in the great square, a few of the worst 
plunderers were executed, and tlius 
order was restored. Yet even amid 
these humiliating scenes many redeem- 
ing traits were exhibited; the worst 
characters indeed there, as on all occa- 
sions where popular passions obtain 
full vent, were the leaders ; but hun- 
dreds risked, and many lost their lives 
in endeavouring to put a stop to the 
violence. No blood of the unresist- 
ing was shed, and comparatively few 
of the more atrocious crimes usual on 
such occasions were committed. While 
the French conquest of Taringona, was 
disgraced by the slaughter, on their 
own admission, of four thousand 
chiefly unarmed citizens,^ the British 
storm of Badajoz exhibited the glori- 
ous trophy of os many desperate and 
bloodstained enemies rescued from 
death in the moment of hard-earned 
victory: the very horror which the 
British olflccrB at the time felt and 
have since expressed at the bfutal ex- 
cesses of the men, only shows how re- 
pugnant such usages were to the mild 
and humane spirit which prevailed in 
the British army. 

36. The Duke of Wellington said in 
parliament, on occasion of the Chartist 
insurrection at Birmingham in July 
1839, that he had seen in his life many 
towns taken by storm, hut he had 
never seen a town treated as that city 
was in that quarter where the rioters 
had gained the superiority. This ob- 

• “This night was horrible : the blood of 
the Spaniards inundated the streets of this 
unfortunate cil^, and everything presented 
the frightftil but inevitable spectacle of a 
town taken by storm. The Spaniards lost 
four thousand mei^ including inhahitaiits." 
•»Bcliia8l /oiiirRaattdecSiUSradaMtoi’^m- 
4tu(e,iiL647. 


servation is clearlw well foimded in 
the sense in which Cit was obviously 
meant — viz., that no pari of Badajoz, 
or any other town he had seen taken 
by assault, was treated so horribly as 
tLit part of Birmingham was where 
the rioters got the mastery : for if the 
Chartists had had possession of that 
town for three days, as the troops had 
of Badajoz, they would have burned 
and destroyed the whole edifices it 
contained. In two hours three hun- 
dred Chartists in the Bull-ring burned 
three houses, gutted thirty, and con- 
sumed by fire the whole furniture 
which they had dragged out before 
the eyes of the owners; while nothing 
but plunder and intoxication, with a 
few casual conflagrations, took place 
at Biidajoz, even during the three days 
the disorders lasted. Memorable ex- 
amples of the increasing moderation 
which the humanity of recent times 
has infused even into the most awful 
of all moments, that of a town taken 
by assault, and of the furious passions 
which democratic delusion has in the 
same era spread among the corrupted 
members of an opulent and pacific 
community ! 

37. Soult, never dreaming of this 
powerful fortress being carried in so 
short a period, that there hardly seemed 
to be time for the breaching batteries 
to have approached the body of Ike 
place, had set out from Seville on the 
31st March, with the w^hole force which 
ho could collect, and debouched by 
Guadalcanal into the south of Estre- 
madura on the 4th April. On the 7th 
he was advancing from Fuente del 
Maestro to Santa Marta, at no great 
distance from Badajoz, with twenty- 
five thousand men, prepared to give 
battle to Hill’s covering force, which 
was just before him, when the horse- 
men detached by Philippon brought 
the intelligence of the fall of that for- 
tress. He immediately retraced his 
steps with great celerity, and regained 
Seville by the 14th; for he was in no 
condition to fight the whole English 
army; and the Andalusian capital — 
which was menaced by Villemur and 
Murillo, who had issued out of Por- 
tugal with four thousand men, and 
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already approached to within ten miles 
of it— loudly calAd foy his protection. 
In the course of the retreat, however, 
the British horse, two thousand strong, 
•came up with him near Usagre, and a 
brilliant action took place between the 
former, under Sir. Stapleton Cotton, 
■and an equal force of the enemy; who 
were broken and pursued four miles in 
great disorder, with the loss of a hun- 
dred and thirty prisoners, besides near- 
ly as many killed and wounded. 

38. A gi'eat game now lay before the 
English gener^, and he was strongly 
tempted to play it. Soult, with a dis- 
posable army of twenty-five thousand 
men only, w^as in Andalusia, and even 
by raising the siege of Cadiz, and ex- 
posing his troops to be assailed in rear 
by the powerful garrison of that city, 
he could only bring forty thousand 
into the field ; and though they were 
among the very best troops in the 
French army, and commanded by one 
of their ablest generals, yet with forty- 
five thousand British and Portuguese, 
who were now gathered round his 
standards, Wellington might hope to 
strike a decisive blow against that im- 
portant broach of the enemy’s force. 
That he entertained this design is now 
proved by his despatches; but he soon 
received intelligence from the north 
which compelled him to forego these 
prospects, brilliant though they were, 
and attend to the vital point of pre- 
serving his communications with his 
base of operations. Marmont having 
with infinite difficulty collected fifteen 
<lay8’ provisions for his troops, an in- 
dispensable preliminary to entering 
upon the wasted districts around Ciu- 
dad Rodrigo, had advanced from Sala- 
manca in the beginning of April, and 
immediately advanced to that fortress, 
which he invested. Thcncc pushing 
on past Almeida, he entered Beira with 
above thirty-five thousand men, ravag- 
ing it with the utmost cruelty; and 
T]^t and Wilson, who had assembled 
the znilitia of the province, even with 
the aid of the troops which Welling- 
ton had left to guard the frontier, 
were unable to offer any effectual re- 
aistanoe, as Silviera had not yet come 
up with that of Entre*Douro-e-Minho. 


39. Trant, however, was not discou- 
raged; and b^t enterprising officer 
even formed the daring design of sur- 
prising the French marshal in his head- 
quarters at Sabugal. This was only 
prevented by the singular coincidence 
of Marmont having on the same night 
formed a project of carrying off the 
English commander, which failed from 
a single drummer having accidentally 
discovered the approach of his horse- 
men, and beat the alarm. The enemy 
having approached Celorica, Wilson, 
after having remained at bis post there 
to the last moment, retreated after 
having destroyed the magazines. In 
the retreat to that place, the French 
Ctame up with the rear-giuird of the re- 
tiring militia near the Moiidego, who 
immediately, despite all the efibrts of 
their officers, dispersed and lied; and 
Marmont, taking advantage of the con- 
sternation, pushed on to Castel Branco, 
where there were large magazines, 
which, however, wore fortunately trans- 
portecl ill safety to the south of the 
Tagus; while Victor Alton, with his 
Germiiii dragoons, crossed that river 
at Villa Velha, leaving the northern 
provinces wholly uncovered. 

40. Urgent as affairs had now be- 
come to the north of the Tagus, Well- 
ington would not have been diverted 
by these predatory alarms from his 
great object of attacking Soult in An- 
dalusia; but the state of Ciudad Rod- 
rigo and Almeida was such as to, call 
for immediate attention. Notwith- 
standing the most urgent representa- 
tions of the English general, the Span- 
ish government had taken no steps for 
provisioning the former of these for- 
tresses, and the Portuguese Regency 
had been so remiss in their exertions 
for putting the hitter into a good state 
of defence, that it was hardly secure 
against a coup-de-main. These circum- 
Btancfis rendered it indispensable for 
Wellington to return immediately to 
the Agueda; and siccordingly, after 
lingering in the neighbourhood of Ba^ 
dajoz a few days, in the hope that 
Soult, stung by the loss of that for- 
tress, would fight a battle to retrieve 
his <^dit, he broke up for the north 
upon finding that the French marshal 
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had fiiUhUy retired into Andalusia. The 
army crossed the TagusAt Villa Velha, 
and resumed its old position at Fuente 
Quinaldo ; Sir Thomas Qraham, who 
was left with a corps of ten thousand 
men at Badajoz, soon repaired the 
breaches^ and put the place in a pos- 
ture of defence; while Marmont re 
tired without loss across the frontier^ 
and put his army into cantonments at 
Salamanca and on the Douro. 

41. Both parties, after this short but 
bloody campaign, stood absolutely in 
need of repose; and the exhausted 
state of the country rendered it impos- 
sible for the British army to move be- 
fore the young green crops ailbrded 
supply of food for the horses ; or tli 
French, until the harvest had afforded 
the means of replenishing the maga- 
zines of the men. Wellington em- 
ployed this interval in the most stren- 
uous exertions to put the frontier 
fortresses in a good state of defence ; 
and as the supinencss of the Spanish 
authorities inspired him with a serious 
dread “ that he would lose both Ciu- 
dad Rodrigo and Badajoz before the 
summer was over, by the habits of in- 
dolence and delay in the Spanish na- 
tion,” ho took the most extraordinaiy 
measures to guard against the danger. 
With this view, he laid on the Portu- 
guese government the personal respon- 
sibility of victualling Elvas and Bada- 
joz, and employed the whole of the 
caiTiages and mules belonging to his 
own army in bringing up supplies to 
Almeida and Ciudad Rodrigo, his troops 

* ‘*If the Spanish grovernmont insists 
upon my placing garrisDiis in the forts we 
have taken hum the enemy, and I have 
made over to them, and do not take mea- 
sures to place and support iu them proper 
garrisons. I now give them notice I will de- 
stroy both Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajoz ; for 
I cannot bo tied by the leg to guard tlicsc 
fortresses against the consequence of their 
failure to garrison or provision them.”— 
Wbllinqton to Sm H. Wellesley. Sd Hay 
1812; OuRwooD, iz. 111. 

f “ The Emperor's orders are so precise 
for me to assemble my army in Old Oistilc. 
that^ whatever my own opinion may be on 
the suttJeot, I consider it my duty to con- 
form to them ; but 1 have done so without 
any hope of a. good result. The Emi>eror 
appemra to attara great weight to the uffect 
which my demonstrations in the north will 
produce on the’mind of Lord Wellington, i 


being meanwhile qifiurteFed in such a 
manner as to coxer tiro lines of transit. 
In this way, the object of putting both 
the captured fortresses in a stote of 
defence was at length with infinite 
difficulty accomplished, which never 
would have been done by the Spanish 
authorities, although this year, in ad- 
dition to other assistance, they got a 
million sterling in specie from the Brit- 
ish government.* 

42. Great was the indignation of the 
French Emperor when he learned the 
disaster at Badajoz ; which he felt the 
more keenly, as mattera had now pi'o- 
ceeded to such a point in the negotia- 
tions with Russia that war iu the north 
was plainly inevitable, and was openly 
prepared for by both the powers. It 
was entirely in consequence of his own 
absurd orders, that the fortress had 
been taken ; for Marmont had clearly 
pointed out, in good time, that Well- 
ington was too well aware of the desti- 
tute condition of his army as to provi- 
sions, to be diverted from his project 
by an imiption into Bcira; and that, 
unless both ho and Soult succoured 
Badajoz, itw'ould infallibly be taken .i* 
Though he could thus with reason cen- 
sure no one but himself for the disas- 
ter, N'apoleon, according to his usual 
custom, laid the blame in every other 
quarter ; upbraided Marmont bitterly 
for not having acted 'with more vigour 
on the side of Ciudad Rodrigo and Al- 
meida ; reproached Soult that he did 
nothing with eighty thousand of the 
best troops iu the world; and an-^ 

venture to entertain a contrary opinioo..iia 
I know that that general is woU aware that 
wc have no roagiusinos, and appreciates the 
immense difficulties which the country pre- 
sents, from the impossibility of getting sub- 
sistence. Lord Wellington knows perfectly 
that the army of Portugal at thu season is 
incapable of acting, and that, if it advanced 
beyond the frontier, it would be forced to- 
return after a few days, after having lost all 
its horses. He will never be disquieted by 
apprehensions of a siege of Ciudad Rodrigo^ 
as he knows wo have no heavy artilleiy. 
The Emperor has ordered great works at 
Salamanca ; he appears to zoi;^ that we- 
have neither provisions to feed the work- 
men nor money to pay them, and that wo 
are in every service on the verge of star- 
vation.”— Marshal Marmont to Bbbtbibr» 
2d March 1812, No. 94; Bblmas^ t Ap« 
pendiz. 
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noxmced his mtexftioiii upon his return 
from Poland, of Assuming in peraon the 
dkeotion of affairs in the Peninsula.*" 
48. Meanwhile, however, he deemed 
the time now amved when he might 
begin to throw off the mask, and caiiy 
into execution his long-cherished pro 
jeot for the incorporation of the north- 
ern provinces of Spain with the French 
empire. Catalonia, accordingly, was 
declared an integrcal part of the French 
territory, and divided into four depart- 
ments, each with its chief town, pre- 
fect, and all the other appendages of 
the empire. Great undertakings were 
at the same time set on foot, to insure 
the communication between the east- 
ern Pyrenees and the banks of the 
Ebro. A new highway was opened 
from Mongat to Cabello, a distance of 
ten leagues, to avoid the fire of the 
English cruisers, which in that part of 
the old road commanded its course; 
another from Figueras to Olot, to 
avoid the defiles of Castclfollit, so cele- 
brated in the Wars of the Succession ; 
two others were opened from P.alamos 
on the coast to Qerona ; and a third 

* ** Instead of stndyinpr and sockinpr to 
catch the sffrit of the Empcr<ir's instruc- 
tions, you seem to have taken a pleasure in 
not understanding them, and to liavu cstr- 
ried out directly the reverse of their inton- 
tioiis. The Emperor earnestly recorjinieinl» 
you to do your utmost to prevent fijrty thoti- 
sand English from ruining the affairs of Spain, 
which will infallibly happen if the couiniand- 
ors of the diffei-eiit corps are not animated Ijy 
that zeal for the public service, and pure 
patriotism, which can alone vantiuisli every 
obstacle, and prevent any sacriheo of the piib- 
lic interest to individual humour. On his re- 
turn IVom Poland, the Emperor will himself 
take the command in Spain.” — EnKTiiiisRfo 
Marmomt, 16th April 1812; Belmas, No. D/>, 
App. vol. i. 

**The Emperor asks himself, Duke, how 
is it possible that six thousand English, and 
four or five thousand Portiiguc.se, have car- 
ried off the magazines ot Merida, advanced 
to the confines of Andalusia, and remained 
there a month in presence of your army, 
composed of eighty thousand of the bc.st 
troops in the world, and able to assemble 
Sixty thousand present under arms, with u 
oaviury so superior in numbers? Form in- 
stantly a ootps of twenty tiiofisoud men of 
your best troops, and enter the Alentejo. 
Tliis order is imperative. The Emperor is 
distressed that so noble an army has yet 
achieved nothing against the English.*— 
BBRTaxsii to SouLT, 19th February 1812 ; 
Belmas, i. App. No. 0^ p. 626. 


commenced from Palamoa to FiguetAs 
by Pals, aero# the often flooded plains 
which lay between the great canal and 
the Ter. Fresh fortified posts were 
everywhere established, and several 
points strongly barricaded ; in paftieu- 
lar, the convent of the Capucines at 
Mntaro. Thus everything conspired 
to indicate that Napoleon was reso- 
lutely bent on consolidating the an- 
nexation of Catalonia to the French 
empire ; and yet never was a step more 
injudicious in itself, or more likely to 
prove prejudicial to his own interests 
and tliat of his family in that country. 
It at once entailed a burdensome ac- 
quisition on France, the evils of de- 
fending which would probably exceed 
its advantages; overstepped the dur- 
able barrier which nLiture has for ever 
established between the two king- 
doms in the Pyrenees ; exasperated his 
brother, for the preservation of whoso 
throne ho had made such long-con- 
tinued efforts, and alienated the affec- 
tion even of his own X)artiBan8 in the 
Peninsula from a dynasty which thus 
commenced its career by inducing the 
partition of the monarchy. 

44. Considerable reductions took 
fdaco in tho French trooi)8 in the Pen- 
insula ill May, in consequence of the 
necessity to which the Emperor was 
reduced of accumulating his whole 
disposable force to swell the enormous 
preparations for the Russian campaign. 
Dorsenne re-entered France with the 
Imperial Guard, ten thousand strong ; 
the division Palumbini was drawn front 
Suchet in the kingdom of Valencia; 
and the armies of the south, of the 
centre, and of Portugal, were weakened 
by twelve thousand veteran infant^, 
iiid two divisions of dragoons; while 
lix Polish regiments, under Chlopiki^ 
took their course from the army of 
Aragon for the shores of the Vistula. 
The total amount of the troops thus 
withdrawn was little short of forty 
thousand men ; but the imperial mus- 
ter-rolls still sxhibited an array of two 
lundred and eighty thousand soldiers 
.n Spain, t of whom two hundred and 
thirty thousand were present with tho 

t Bee Imperial MueUr-RoUs, 16th Mi^ 
1812; Appendix, P, Chap. Lxvuz. 
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eagles. On the other hand, the Brit- 
ish forces in Portuml ft this period 
amounted to fifty-three thousand in- 
fantry, cavalry, and artillery, of whom 
seven thousand five hundred were 
horse; and the Portuguese were about 
twenty -seven thousand— in all eighty 
thousand men.* But though the health 
of the troops materially improved in 
May, while they lay in cantonments on 
the Coa, yet such was the general sick- 
ness which prevailed, especially among 
the newly arrived regiments, at a sub- 
sequent period, that the whole force 
which Wellington could ever, during 
the campaign, collect under his stan- 
dards, was fifty-seven thousand men. 
Of these twelve thousand were under 
the orders of Hill in Estremadura, and 
forty-five thousand under his own com- 
mand on the Ciudad Rodrigo frontier. 
Thus, so immense were the resources 
of the French Emperor, that, notwith- 
standing all his drafts for the Russian 
war, his effective forces in the Penin- 
sula were still four times as numerous 
as those of the English general; and it 
must always be a matter of pride to 
the British historian, that both Ciudad 
Rodrigo and Badajoz had been taken, 
and the flood of imperial fortune turn- 
ed to ebb, before any drafts had been 
made from the French armies in Spain, 
and when Wellington was still con- 
fronted by the immense force with 
which Napoleon had laid his iron grasp 
on the Peninsula. 

45 , The Anglo -Portuguese army, 
%owever, had now, from the experience 
of five successive campaigns, attained 
to an extraordinary degree of perfec- 
tion ; and it-s central position and water- 
carriage in rear, in a great measure 
compensated its inferiorit}^ in numbers 
to the vast but scattered legions of 
Napoleon. It was no longer a body of 

* The exact numbers of tlic British were, 
on 26th March 1812, — 

Infantry 42,280 

Cavalry 7,5oS 

Artillciy. . -f • 3,o22 

Total, . . 63,1G0 

The loss at Bad[\joz was more than com- 
pensated by reinforcements which arrived 
in May. before the trooi>s took the held. — 
• CferuraVt Rtport, Appendix, IS; 
JopiEC^ toL iL 


braveanddisciplinedhut inexperienced 
men, admirable for a eingle fight, but 
unacquainted with the varied duties, 
and sinking under the protracted fa- 
tigues of a campaign : experience, the 
best of all instructors, had in a few 
years conferred ages of education. Ne- 
cessity, the mother not less of acquisi- 
tion than of invention, had made both 
soldiers and officers acquainted with 
their. most important duties; suffering, 
the most effectual regulator of impetu- 
ous dispositions, had cooled down the 
undue vehemence of youthful aspira- 
tion into the regulated valour bf tried 
subordination. The British army now 
set forth in its career, confident not 
merely of conciiiering the enemy in the 
field, but of prevailing over him in the- 
campaign. The difficulties of sieges, 
the duties of retreat, the necessity of 
protracted evolutions, had become fami- 
liar to all. It was universally felt that 
war is a complicated as well as a diffi- 
cult science, but that there were none 
of its contingencies with which the 
British soldiers were not familiar, and 
none of its duties to which the British 
generals were not adequate. For tho 
first time in English histofjr, a British 
army now took the field in numbers 
somewhat approaching to those of the 
continental powers, and with the expe- 
rience of actual warfare superadded to 
the native courage of the Anglo-Saxou 
race, and the acquired energy of Eng- 
lish freedom. And in the consequences 
of this combination — the campaigns of 
Salamanca, Vittoria, and Waterloo — 
to be seen the clearest evidence of the 
incalculable effect it was fitted to have 
X>rodiiced on human affaii's, and deci- 
sive proof of the universal empire to 
which it must have led, if its freeborn 
energies, like those of Rome, had been 
exclusively directed to military con- 
quest, and its mission from Providence, 
instead of being the spreading the 
blessings of religion and the light of 
knowledge through the wilderness of 
nature, had been that of subjugating 
the states of civilised man. 

46. The capture of Ciudad Rodrigo- 
and Badajoz, like the wrenching out 
of two huge corner-stones, loosenM the- 
whole fabric of French power in Spain;: 
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nothing was wantihg but a blow at its 
hoart to make th8 whole edifice crum- 
* ble into ruins. But whether to deliver 
that blow against Marmont in the 
north, or Jourdan in the centre, was 
the question. Wellington, judging like 
Napoleon that the vital point in Spain 
was the line of communication between 
Bayonne and Madrid, wisely chose the 
former; but, before commencing his 
operations, he resolved to strike a blow 
at the French fortifications recently 
erected at Almaraz, which commanded 
the important bridge of boats over the 
Tagus at that place, their shortest and 
best line of communication from the 
southern to the northern banka of the 
river. All the permanent bridges, from 
Toledo downwards, had been destroyed 
by one or other of the belligerents in 
the course of the war; and the roads 
leading from them, being almost all 
over mountain ridges, were scarcely 
practicable for carriages. Sensible of 
the importance of the only one remain- 
ing at Almaraz, Napoleon had some 
time before directed Marmont to con- 
struct strong works at both its OKtrem- 
ities, capable of securing them alike 
against thc^Spanish guerillas and the 
British incursions ; and the French 
marshal had, in pursuance of his in- 
structions, constructed forts at that 
important point of a very solid descrip- 
tion. On the left bank, the bridge 
was protected by the tite-de-pontf Lu- 
gar Nuevo. In front of that work, 
and to secure an eminence which com- 
manded it on the left bank, was the 
Fort Napoleon, a semicircular redoubt 
constructed of earth, and commanded 
in the gorge by a square loopholcd 
tower of solid masonry. At a still 
greater distance, about a league from 
the Tagus, the fort of Mirabete had 
been constructed in the gorges of the 
mountains, forming the southern bar- 
rier of the valley of the Tagus, and 
commanding the road to Truxillo, the 
only route in that quarter practicable 
for artillery. Finrily, on the right 
bank of the Tagus was the Fort Ra- 
gU8f^ placed on an eminence a hundred 
yards from the river, so situated as to 
command the other fortifications at the 
bridge-hea^ and deprive the enemy of 


an advwtageous point for attacking 
them; it was a square fort with baa* 
tions, having within it a high masonry 
tower of four feet in th inkuftss, loop- 
holed, and enclosing a great depot of 
provisions. These works were armedl 
with eighteen pieces of cannon, and 
garrisoned by a battalion and several 
companies of gunners ; in all, about, 
eleven hundred men. 

47. To destroy these formidable for- 
tifications at this importiint passage, 
Hill was intrusted with a light column 
of six thousand men, including four 
hundred horse, and twelve light and 
six heavy guns. The operation, how- 
ever, which had been originally pro- 
jftctocl by Wellington previous to the 
attack on Badajoz, had now become 
one of extreme difficulty; for not only 
was Drouet, with nine thousand men 
belonging to Soult's forces, lying at 
Hinojoza, nearer to Merida than Hill 
was to Almaraz, but Foy’s division of 
Marmoiit’s army was at Talavcra, in 
tlic valley of the Tagus; and d'Armag- 
iiac, with a considerable body from the 
army of the centre, was also in tho 
neighbourhood of that river. Thus, 
when tlie English general advanced so 
far up tho valley of tho Tagus as Al- 
maraz, bo was in a manner surrounded 
by enemies ; for two divisions, each 
.stronger than his own, lay at no great 
distance in his front ; and another by 
u rapid march might from tho south 
intercept his retreat. Toprovideagalnst 
these dangers, Graham, with two divi- 
sions and Cotton’s cavaliy, was a^p 
vanced to the neighbourhood of Porta- 
legre, BO as to be in a situation to ad' 
vanco to Ilill’s support if required. 
But still Drouet, by a rapid march, 
might interpose between him and Hill, 
and beat them in detail ; and the 
French in the upper part of the valley 
of the Tagus might suddenly fall with 
superior forces upon the troops so far 
pushed on as the bridge of Almaraz, 
and destroy them before any succour 
arrived. Thi|s the utmost celerity and 
secresy were essential to the success 
of the entetprise. 

48. The better to deceive the enemy 
as to the real point of attack, rumours 
were spread that the invasion of An- 
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daluBia was in contemplation, and the 
militia of the Alenteju were moved to- 
wards Niebla, to give the greater ap- 
pearance of probability to the account; 
while the bridge at Merida, which had 
been broken down during the opera- 
tions against Badajoz, was restored 
with the professed intention of trans- 
porting Hill’s battering and pontoon 
train, which had been formed at Elvas, 
to the same destination. These pre- 
•cautions so completely imposed upon 
vthe enemy, that, although the bridge 
.at Merida required a fortnight for its 
•repair, and Hill, in consequence, could 
mot break up from his cantonments at 
Almendralejo till the 12th, no suspi- 
'Cion existed on the peart of the French 
(generals as to tho quarter where the 
blow was to be struck. On the morn- 
ing of the 16th the troops reached 
Jaraicejo, and the following day arrived 
.at the mountain range which separates 
the valley of the Tagus from that of the 
«Guadiana, and in the highest part of 
the gorge in which the castle of Mira- 
bete was placed. By drawing a range 
of fieldworks from this fort across the 
pass to a fortified house on the other 
«ide of the main road, the French had 
•completely blocked up the only route 
practicable for artilleiy from the Gua- 
diana to Almaraz. After reconnoi- 
tring the works in the pass, Hill, find- 
ing that the delay which had occurred 
in the march of his troops had rendered 
« surprise impossible, judged it most 
4idvisable not to attempt to force a 
paaaage; but, leaving bis artillery at 
the summit of the sierra, at dark the 
next evening began to descend a rug- 
road, passable only for infantiy, 
by the village of Romangorda, towards 
Almaraz; and, by taking every ima- 
ginable precaution against discovery, 
reached the close vicinity of Fort Na- 
poleon, unobserved by the enemy, be- 
fore daybreak on the following morn- 
ing. 

49. Though the head of the column 
under General Howard go4 to the point 
of attack in such good time, yet such 
were the difficulties of a march six 
miles long through the mountains, that 
a considerable time elapsed before the , 
mr WAS si!ifficiently closed up to per- 1 


mit an attack. Ftounately, during 
this anxious intervalf the trooiw were 
concealed by a deep intervening ravine 
and some small hills from the enemy’s 
observation; and the French soldiers 
on Fort Napoleon were crowing the 
ramparts, listening to the sound of 
cannon which now came rolling down 
from Fort Mirabete, and observing the 
volumes of smoke which mingled with 
the clouds on the summit of the sierra^ 
when a loud shout broke on their ears, 
and the rush of British bayonets was 
upon them. Though sui-prised at the 
suddenness of the attack, they wei*e 
not unprepai'ed, as they had received 
intelligence of Hill’s being in the vicin- 
ity, and the garrison of Fort Napo- 
leon had in consequence been strongly 
reinforced by some troops in the neigh- 
bourhood. A crashing volley of grape 
and musketry at once struck the head 
of the British column ; but the men 
rushed on, headed by the gallant How- 
ard, in the most undaunted manner, 
and, applying the scaling ladders to 
tho scarp, commenced the escalade. 
Tho ladders were much too short for 
the w^hole height, but they enabled 
them to reach an interm^iate ledge 
or herm as it is technically called ; and 
having got up, the assailants found it 
so broad that the ladders were a second 
time applied from it as a base, and the 
summit was reached. Instantly a loud 
cheer aiiiiouiiced the success of the 
enterprise ; the soldiers from behind 
came rushing over; victors and van- 
quished, pell-mell, swept on to the 
central tower, which was carried in the 
first tumult of success. The ganason 
upon this fled in dismay to the bridge, 
closely followed by the pursuers, who, 
in the generalconfusioD,gotthroughthe 
t^te-depont ; while the governor of Fort 
liaguBA, on the opposite side, seized 
with a sudden panic, not only cut the 
bridge before half his own men had got 
over, but hastily, and before' he was 
attacked, abandoned his own fort, and 
retreated to Talavera. Thus the whole 
works on both sides of the river, with 
all their artillery and immense stores, 
fell into the hands of the British, who 
also made two hundred and fifty pri- 
soners, among whom was the governor 
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of Fort Kapoleoxi.Vith the lose only 
of a hundred and Eighty men. 

60. Having effected this brilliant ex- 
ploit^ Hill immediately destroyed all 
the forts, burned the bridge and stores, 
and on the same day retraced his steps 
to Fort Mirabete in the mountains, 
which, entirely isolated and environed 
by enemies, might now be expected to 
f^ an easy prey. In effect, operations, 
with every prospect of success, were 
commencing next day against this 
stronghold, against which the heavy 
guns had already been brought up, 
when an incorrect report, transmitted 
by Sir William Erskine, as to Soult 
with a foi^midable force being already 
in Estremadura, obliged Hill, much 
against his will, to abandon this second 
prize when just about to fall into his 
hands, and retire to Merida, which he 
reached on the 26th, after having suf- 
fered no molestation from the enemy. 
Foy meanwhile hastened from Tala- 
vera to Almaraz with his division ; but 
he arrived only in time to witness the 
expiring flames of the conflagration 
which had consumed the bridge and 
works ; and Hill quietly resumed his 
old quarberffin the neighbourhood of 
Badajoz. Wellington, however, who 
was aware that Erskine's false alarm 
was occasioned entirely by an exagger- 
ated and confused account of Drouet’s 
movements, and that Soult was too far 
distant to be capable of doing mischief, 
was justly dissatished at this unlucky 
mistake, which rendered the success of 
the enteiprise notso complete as it other- 
wisemighthave been ; and he expressed 
his complaints on the want of judg- 
ment in separate command on the part 
even of his bravest generals in his pri- 
vate despatches to government. Hiit 
the truth is, that the evil was owing to 
a «neral cause, not imputable to any 
individual as a fault ; and it is part of 
the price which the nation pays for 
those free institutions, and that genc- 
nd intelligence to which its greatness 
has been owing. They bring the mass 
of the people, who are incapable of j udg- 
ing correctly on the subject, to pass an 
opinion on the actions of all public 
functionaries, and thus paralyse them, 
when left to their own responsibility, 


by the painful reflectiou, that difficulty 
will not be considered, nor faHure for- 
given, by those to whom, nevertheless, 
the final decision on all measures of 
importance is committed. 

51. Ballaateros took advantage of 
the absence of Soult, during his march 
towards Estremadura, to attack with 
his whole force, six thousand strong, 
a French detachment stationed at Bor- 
nos, a central position between Cadiz 
and Seville, which covered the princi- 
piil communications between these 
points. This attempt, however, prov- 
ed most unfortunate; and demonstrat- 
ed how little reliance, notwithstanding 
all their experience and suffering, was 
to be placed on the Spanish trooj^s. 
Conroiix, who commanded the French, 
ciiutiously kept within his intrenched • 
camp, as if fearful of a combat. This 
led the presumptuous S]>aniards to 
imagine that he would fall an easy 
prey ; and they accordingly assaulted 
the intrenched camp in a very disor- 
derly manner, Tlie result was as 
might easily have been foreseen. So 
far from waiting for the enemy behind 
his fieldworks, (7oiiroux sallied forth 
unexpectedly upon them os they first 
came within fire, and instantly put 
them to the rout with the loss of above 
fifteen hundred killed and wounded. 
The remainder, utterly disorganised, 
were driven for refuge to their old 
quarters in the camp of St Roque, un- 
der the cannon of Gibraltar. This dis- 
aster was the more sensibly felt by 
Wellington, that it enabled Soult, nowf 
relieved from all disquietude about his 
rear, to reinforce Drouet in Estrema- 
dura with two divisions of cavalry and 
one of infantry, which raised his force 
to twenty-one thousand men, of whom 
three thousand were superb horse ; and 
this at a time when the imprudent 
daring of the English dragoons^ under 
Slade drew them, in an action with the 
French cavaliy under Lallemand, into 
an ambuscade, where they were ulti» 
mately defeated with the loss of one 
hundred and fifty men. 

52. As matters had now assumed a 
serious aspect in Estremadura, and 
Wellington was anxious to be relieved 
from all anxiety in that quarter before 
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undertaking hia projected ojffenBive 
movement in the northern provinces, 
he raised the force under Hill, who had 
assumed the command there in conse- 
quence of Sir Thomas Graham having 
been obliged by ill health to return to 
England, to the amount of twenty 
thousand British and Portuguese, and 
three thousand Spaniards, of whom 
two thousand five hundred were horse ; 
and recommended him, if pressed, to 
fall back and give battle on the field of 
Albuera. Dro net’s force, though some- 
what inferior in numerical amount, 
was fully equal in real efficiency, from 
the homogeneous quality of the troops 
of which it was composed ; and every- 
thing, therefore, seemed to i^rognosti- 
cate a second important battle to the 
south of Badajoz. Nevertheless it did 
not take place, and the early period of 
the campaign passed away without any 
event of note in that qiLirter. Drouet, 
whose instructions from Soult were 
discretionary, to fight or not as occa- 
sion might offer, was too strongly im- 
pressed with the recollection of the 
dreadful battle last year at Albuera, 
to venture upon a second action on . 
equal terms on the same ground, and | 
accordingly he did not advance beyond 
Almendrulojo. On the other hand, 
Hill, whom the brilliant and daring ex- 
ploits at Aroyo des Molinos and Al- 
maraz had inspired with a well-founded 
confidence both in his own talents and 
the quality of his soldiers, had the rare 
patriotic spirit to obtain the mastery 

the strongest motives of individual 
ambition, and risk nothing where he 
might fairly have anticipated earning 
immortal fame, lest he should interfere 
with the grand operations undertaken 
by Wellington in person on the banks 
of the Tormes. 

53. Wellington’s preparations for 
this important movement had now 
nearly reached their maturity. With 
infinite care he had established n pow- 
erful military police in his army, the of- 
ficers of which were intiKisted with the 
most extensive powers of summary chas- 
tisement, and which promised to pro- 
duce, as in effect it did, that incompar- 
able discipline and order in the field, by 
which, not less than its astonishing 


victories, this army was ever afterward* 
distinguished. A month’s provision 
for the army was by the greatest efforts 
got together and stored in Ciudad. 
Rodrigo, even though the scarcity of 
money at headquairters at that period 
was such — owing to the vast prepara- 
tions of France and Russia for the 
gigantic contest approaching in the 
north of Europe, as well as the long' 
continued drain of the Peninsular War 
— that specie was absolutely not to be 
had, and the English general had never, 
since the commencement of the con- 
test, been reduced to such straits by 
its want. Several hundred carts, which 
had been collected for the siege of 
Badajoz, were suddenly moved towards 
Ciudad Rodrigo from the neighbour- 
hood of that fortress and the Oaldao 
river, where they had been hitherto em- 
ployed in the important work of victual- 
ling its garrison for two months, which 
had at length been accomplished; the 
heavy howitzers and some eighteen- 
pounders were secretly fitted on tra- 
velling-carriages at Almeida; and by 
the genius of Colonel Sturgeon of the 
engineers, the broken arch in the noble 
Roman bridge of Alcautaifi, a hundred 
feet wide and nearly a hundred and 
thirty high, was restored means of 
a suspension communication formed of 
cables, so strongly twisted together, 
and so firmly fastened at either end, 
that the heaviest guns passed over in 
safety. Thus a more direct line of in- 
tercourse across the Tagus was opened 
between the two British armies than 
that of which they had formerly made 
use at Villa Velha. 

54. So vast were the French farces 
still in the Peninsula, notwithstanding 
all the drafts for the Russian war, that 
Soult was not only secure in Andalu- 
sia, but at the very time when Well- 
ington was preparing for a great irrup- 
tion into the northern provinces of* 
Spain, he was taking measures for an 
invasion of the southern ones of Por- 
tugal. His plans for this purpose had 
for nearly two years been in prepara- 
tion ; and with such prudence were 
they conceived, and so laige was the 
force at his disposal for their execu- 
tion, that it was a mere question of 
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time which genex^ should moye firot; 
^and whidi, by obmining the initiative, 
should succeed in driving the other 
fh>m the Peninsula. For the success 
of this design it was indispensable that 
his rear should be secured, save against 
an incursion from the Isle of Leon, it 
which quarter Victoria gigantic linei 
appeared a sufficient barrier; and with 
this view he had resolved to crush Bal- 
lasteros, reduce Tarifa, Alicante, and 
Garthagena ; and having thus pacified 
Andalusia, to intrust its defence to 
Victor and the Spanish troops, nearly 
twenty thousand strong, raised in tl 
province; while he himself, with his 
whole disposable force, about forty 
thousand veteran troops, should carry 
the war into the Alentejo, and threaten 
Lisbon on its least protected side. The 
effect of this, he hoi>ed, even in the 
least favourable view, would be to draw 
Wellington back tohis old stronghold at 
Torres Vedras; Marmont could mean- 
while operate against his retiring col- 
umns; and even if he were able to make 
head against both, still the result would 
be, that the credit of the French arms 
would be restored, new fields of plun- 
der opened,%nd the war driven ui> in- 
to a comer of the Peninsula. The 
repulse at Tarifa, in the close of the 
preceding year, had delayed this pro- 
ject; but the rashness and consequent 
rout of Ballasteros at Bornos had again 
smoothed the way for its execution. 
He only waited for the reaping of the 
harvest, to collect provisions for the 
enterprise : and in the meanwhile, the 
better to conceal hi.s real object, he 
began a serious bombardment of the 
long-beleaguered Isle of Leon ; and huge 
mortars, constructed to carry three 
miles, from the advanced works of Tro- 
cadero now for the first time carried the 
flames of war into the streets of Cadiz. 

55. From intercepted returns which 
at this period fell into Wellington’s 
hands, through the never- ceasing ac- 
tivity of the Spanish guerillas, the real 
force at the disposal of the Fmnch mar- 
sluds was accurately ascertained, and 
it was atiU much more considerable 
than he bad b^n led to imagine. 
Sudiet bad seventy-six thousand men 
in CatidoDia ax^ Valencia, of whom 


sixty thousand were present with the 
eagles; forty-nine thousand, of whom 
thirty -eight thousand were effective,, 
composed the army of the north in 
Biscay and Navarre, of which two divi- 
sions were destined to reinforce Mar- 
mont; nineteen thousand, nearly all 
effective, lay under Joiirdaii at Madrid,, 
and might be reckoned on as a reserve 
to support any quarter which might 
bo exposed to diiiiger; while exposed 
to the brunt of the conflict, Soult, 
with sixty -three thousand, of whoixk 
fifty-six thousau<l were i)resent with 
the eagles, occupied Andalusia and 
the southern parts of Estromadura; 
and Marmont with seventy thousand, 
<3f whom fifty - two thousand were 
effective, guarded Leon, Old Castile, 
and the Asturias, in addition to twelve 
thousand who were on the march to 
join him from France. In all, throe 
Imndriid tliousand men, of whom tw(> 
hundred and forty thousand were effec- 
tive in tlie field, besides forty thousand 
Spaniards, who had been enrolled under 
the Imperial banners and brought to a 
comparatively efficient state : a mighty 
array — strong in its numbers, its gf3n- 
erals, its discipline, and its recollec- 
tions; but weakened by internal divi- 
sion.s, paralysed l)y the devastation of 
plundei', scattered for the necessity of 
•suhsisbuico. Into the midst of this 
lm«t of enemies, Wellington was about 
to throw liimself with sixty thousand 
eilective men, of whom forty thousand 
were under his own immediate orders, 
and twenty thousand under those of 
Jlill: but thi.s force was confident. of 
victory, skilfully led and amply sup- 
plied; possessed of an internal line of 
communication, enjoying theconfidenco 
of the inhabitants, and stiveigthcned 
by the justice witli wliich its ])rocecd- 
iiigs had been directed. 

5fi. All things being in readiness, 
Wellington, on tlie 13th .June, oiiossKD 
THE Aqueda, and commenced that 
campaign which has rendered his namo 
and his countty immortal. Four days 
afterwards he reached Salamanca, and 
passed the Tormes in four columns by 
the fords of Santa Martha and Los 
Cantos; Marmont retiring as he ad- 
vanced, after throwing garrisons into 
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the forts of the town, and the castle of 
Alba de Tormes, which commanded 
an important passage over the river. 
Then was seen the profound hatred 
with which the Peninsular people were 
animated against their Gallic oppres- 
sors, and the vast amount of evil which 
they had received at their hands. Sa- 
lamanca instantly became a scene of 
rejoicing; the houses were illuminated, 
the people alternately singing and weep- 
ing for joy; while the British army 
passed triumphantly through the shout- 
ing crowd, and took a position on the 
hill of San Christoval, about three 
miles in advance of the town. It was 
no wonder such joy was evinced at 
their deliverance from a bondage which 
had now endured four years. Inde- 
pendent of innumerable acts of extor- 
tion and oppression during their stay, 
the French had destroyed thirteen out 
of twenty-five convents, and twenty- 
two out of twenty-five colleges, in that 
celebrated scat of learning, the stones 
of which were built up into three forts, 
which now, in a military point of view, 
constituted the strength of the place. 

67. San Vincent, named from the 
large convent which it enclosed, and 
situated on a perpendicular cliff which 
overhung the Tornies, was the most 
important of these strongholds. The 
two other forts, called Cajetano and 
La Merced, were also placed on the 
loftiest of the steep eminences with 
which this romantic city abounds ; and 
the whole three had bomb-proof build- 
ings, deep ditches, perpendicular scarps 
and countcrscaips, and other defences 
which could only be reduced by a re- 
gular siege. They were accoxdingly 
immediately invested, and on the se- 
cond day after ground had been broken, 
the heavy guns began to batter in 
breach; ahd the artilleiy ammunition 
having become scanty from tliis unex- 
pected resistance, an opening made in 
the palisades, considerable injury done 
to the scarp, and a part of the wall of 
• 

* This brave man was slightly wounded 
early in the attack, as he headed the troops, 
and removed to a little distance in the rear 
to have the wound dressed. The surgeon 
WAS in the act of doing so, when the cry 
arose that the ' troops were driven bade : 


the convent withih fallen, an attempt 
was made to carry^the forts of Caje* 
tano and La Merced by escalade. The* 
attempt, however, though gallantlv 
conducted by General Bowes,* failed, 
after one hundred and twenty men had 
fallen, from the entrance bdng still 
blocked up and impassable: and the 
operations were again unavoidably sus- 
pended from want of ammunition; 
while the aspect of affairs on the out^ 
side of the city seemed to prognosti- 
cate an immediate and decisive battle. 

58. Marmont took steps to collect 
his whole army on the Douro, between 
the 16th and 19th, with the exception 
of Bonnet’s division, which was still in 
the Asturias, and, having actually con- 
centrated four divisions of infantry, 
and a brigade of cavalry, moved for- 
ward with about twenty-five thousand 
men. Wellington had taken every 
imaginable precaution, by directing the 
Conde d’Amarante to move out of the 
north of Portugal, Castanos with the 
anuy of Galicia to attack Astorga, and 
all the guerilla chiefs in the north of 
Spain to harass the enemy’s rear, to 
prevent such an accumulation of force 
against him. But the <^ench gave 
themselves very little concern about 
these desultory efforts, and directed 
almost their whole force against the 
English army. Upon the approach of 
so formidable a body, concentrated in 
their position on the heights of San 
Christoval, a great battle was expected 
in both armies for the following day. 
The crisis, however, passed over with- 
out any event of importance. Mar- 
mont, after lying two days close to the 
British line, during which he was joined 
by three divisions of infantry and a 
brigade of cavalry, raising his force to 
nearly forty thousand men, of whom 
three thousand two hundred were cav- 
alry, and seventy-two pieces of cannon, 
deemed them too strongly posted to 
admit of successful attack, and, de- 
camping on the 23d, made a show of 

Bowes, hurt as he was, immediately hasten- 
ed to the front to rally the men. led thisip 
back to the foot of the walls, and waa there 
shot through the heart — Welunotov to 
Loan LiVRRrooL, 26th June 1812; Oca* 
WOOD, ix. 255. 
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cro88iii|p the Toimei and ihreateuing 
j^the Britiali line of%sommumcationi in 
^6 hope that they would in conse- 
quence drawback in that quarter, and 
an opportunity might occur of canning 
off the beleaguered garrisons. In this 
hope, however, he was disappointed; 
for Wellington stood firm, merely pass- 
ing a brig^e of Bock’s German hoi'se 
across the river to watch his move- 
ments. Next day Marmont sent twelve 
thousand men across the Tormcs, and 
seemed disposed to follow with his 
whole force : but Bock’s steady dra- 
goons retired slowly and in admirable 
order before them, and two divisions 
were immediately sent across to restore 
the balance on the other side; upon 
discovering which, the enemy desisted 
from their attempt, repassed the Tor- 
mes by the fords of Hiieita, and re- 
sumed their former position in front 
of San Ghristoval.* 

69. While these movements u'erc 
going forward in the rear of the be- 
siegers, a fresh supply of ammunition 
was received in the trenches, and the 
fire of the breaching batteries was I'e- 
newed in a much more effective man- 
ner. On thesevening of the 26th, red- 
hot shot, which had been prepared in 
the town, were thrown into the forts, 
which speedily set them on fire ; and 
though the garrisons at fimt, with 
great activity, extinguished the flames, 
yet the bombardment having been con- 
tinued with much vigour all night, 
nextmomingtheconvent of SanVincent 
was in a blaze, and the breach of Fort 
Cajetano so much widened that it was 
pli^y practicable, and the storming 
party was formed. The white flag was 
then hoisted from Cajetano, and a par- 
1^ ensued; but Wellington, deeming 
this only an artifice to gain time, al- 

* The fiMulty of rapidly withdrawing the 
mind fSrom one subject and fixing it on an- 
other of a different aescription, is ouo of tho 
surMt marks of the highest class of intellec- 
tual powers. Of this a remarkable instance 
ooeurred at this period : for Wellington, on 
the diw when be lay at San diristoval, in 
front or the ftach army, hourly expecting 
a httttle, wrote out in the field a long and 
niimte memorial on the establishment of a 
bank at Li^n on the principles of the Eng- 
Ush one8.^WBLLtK<iTOH Co Sir CuaRLEs 
8voabt, SSth June 1812; Oubwood, ix. 249. 


lowed them only five«minutes to make 
an unconditional surrender, and that 
period having elapsed without submis- 
sion being made, the troops were or- 
dered to advance to the assault. Very 
little resistance, however, was made: 
the conflagration in San Vincent para- 
lysed the garrisons, and the troo^js got 
in at breaches more formidable than 
those of Ciudad Rodrigo witli trifling 
loss. Seven hundred men wore made 
prisoners ; thirty luocos of cannon, and 
large stores in arms, ammunition, and 
clothing, fell into the hands of tho 
victors, who, since the commencement 
of the siege, had sustained in the field 
and ill the trenches a loss of five hun- 
dred men. 

CO. On learning the fall of the forts, 
Marmont retired, withdrawing the gar- 
rison from Alba de Tonnes ; tho works 
of which, as well ns those of the Sala- 
manca strongholds, were immediately 
blown up by tho British general. It 
then appeared evident that Wellingtou 
had been in error, in not having at- 
tacked his adversary when ho lay be- 
fore him at San Christoval ; for ho now 
retreated to tho Douro, in order to 
await the reinforce iiioiits from Bonnet 
in tlio Asturias and from Cafliirelli in 
Biscay, which wore on their march to 
join him; and Joseph, with the army 
of tho centre, was also in motion, to 
full on tlie right flank of the invader ; 
so that an overwliclmiug forco might 
soon bo expected to accumulate around 
the latter, and compel liis retreat. 
Aware of tho succours which were ap- 
proaching, Marmont withdrew behind 
the Douro, and strongly occupied tho 
fortified bridges of Zamora, Toro, and 
Tordcsillas, which defended the prin- 
cipal passages of that river. Welling- 
ton followed, and reached tho southern 
bank, where prejiarations were imme- 
diately commenced for forcing the pas- 
sage, and the army waited quietly till 
the waters, which were subsiding, 
should have fallen sufficiently to render 
the foivls practipuble. The position of 
the French here, however, guarded by 
a hundred pieces of cannon, was so ex- 
ceedingly strong, that but little expec- 
tation could be entertained of forcing 
it in front ; but Wellington had been 
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led to form sangijpe hopes that, being 
•entirely destitute of magazines or stores 
of any kind, so large a body of men 
would soon consume the Whole sub- 
sistence in their vicinity, and be com- 
pelled either to fall back to less wasted 
•districts, or detach so largely in quest 
•of food, as might furnish an opportu- 
nity for striking a blow at their centre. 
In this hope, however, he was disap- 
pointed : the skill which long experi- 
ence had given the French in extorting 
supplies out of a country, again on this, 
as on many previous occasions, exceeded 
what was conceived possible ; and on 
the 7tb, Marmont was joined by Bon- 
net's division from the Asturias, which 
augmented his force to forty-five thou- 
sand men.* 

61. It was now Wellington's turn to 
feel anxious; for not only was the army 
in his front superior to his own, but 
OafFarelli, with ten thousand foot and 
fifteen hundred horse, was rapidly ap- 
proaching, and his own supplies wore 
brought up with groat difficulty, by a 
long lino of communication, from the 
Agueda, which would ere long ho 
threatened by the army of the centre, 
now fast coming up from Madrid. It 
soon appeared that the French general, 
confident in his received and expoctod 
reinforcements, was about to assume 
the offensive ; and his measures with 
this view were taken with great abi- 
lity. He first moved a considerable 
body of men towards his own right, as 
if with the design of crossing the 
Douro at Toro; this of course induced 
a parallel movement of Wellington to 
his left : then, in order still farther to 
impose upon the enemy, two French 
divisions actually passed over at that 
place, and made a show of turning the 
British left. In the night, however, 

* ‘•Tho army of Portugjil has now been 
surrounded for the lost six weeks, and sc^irccly 
a letter reaches its commander ; but the sys- 
tem of organised rapine and plunder, and 
the extraordinary discipline so long estab- 
lished in the French armies, enable it to sub- 
sist at the expense of the total ruin of the 
country in which it has bssn placed ; and 1 
.am not certain that Marshal Marmont has 
not now at his command a neater quantity 
•of provisions and supplies of every kind than 
we have from listen.”— Wxlunoton to 
Loltn Batsubst, 21st July 1812: Gubwood, 

ii. 


this movement wan suddenly reversed : 
Marmont countermarched with all his 
forces; those which had crossed 
Toro were quickly withdrawn, and 
moved up the right bank of the river; 
and such was the expedition used, that 
by morning they were at Tbrdesillafl, 
twenty-five miles above the former 
town! Immediately the river Wfas 
passed at the latter point, the troops 
moved on with extmordinary celerity 
to Nava del Rcy, on the left bank; and 
before nightfall the whole French army 
was concentrated in that neighbour- 
hood, some of their divisions having 
marched forty and even forty-five miles, 
without a longer halt than for a few 
hours. 

62. This able manmuvre of Mar- 
mont's reduced Wellington to great 
difficulties. It re-established the com- 
munication between the army of Por- 
tugal and that under Joseph, which 
was rapidly api^roaching from the 
Guadnrrama pass, and which, with Caf- 
farelli’s reserves, would ere long raise 
the force under the French general to 
nearly seventy thousand men, with a 
hundred and forty guns. In addition 
to this, the diversions on which the 
English general had calculated to 
lighten the load likely to fall on him 
when he advanced into the centre of 
Spain, had, from one cause or other, 
proved entirely illusory. The Span- 
iards had been besieging Astorga, 
with twelve thousand men, for above a 
month ; but although the breach was 
practicable, their ammunition failing, 
and the garrison only eleven hundred 
strong, nothing could persuade them 
to hazard an assault. Mina had just 
received a severe defeat, which bad 
seriously paralysed the guerillas in the 
whole northern provinces ; and the ac- 
counts from Cadiz were most discour- 
aging. Soult's bombardment had at 
last struck a great panic into the citi- 
zens of that luxurious city, which had 
hitherto felt only the excitement and 
suffered none of the horrors of war ; 
the British mediation in the affiurof 
the revolted colonies had f^ed, under 
circumstances which left no room to 
doubt that their influence with the 
Cortes was on the wane; and it was 




already Buapected, what has siDce been 
^ascertf^ed by au^entic evidence, that 
^ inany members of that body had 
opened secret negotiations with Jo- 
seph ; and that, if he would recognise 
the democratic constitution, they were 
prepared to acknowledge his authority, 
4ind admit the French troops within 
the walls of Cadiz. 

63. But, disquieting as these ac 
counts were, they were neither the 
■only nor the greatest of Wellington’s 
mortifications at this critical juncture. 
It had been arranged with him, and 
directed by government, that Loixl 
William Bentinck, who commanded in 
Sicily, should, at the same time that 
he himself invaded Spain from the 
westward, menace it from the cast, 
where Alicante and Carthageiia still 
offered a secure basis for ofieiislvc ox)c- 
rations. Wellington had relied much 
on the effect of Ihis diversion ; and al- 
though, if earlier undertaken, it might 
have been attended with still greater 
results, by arresting the storming of 
Tarragona, and preventing the siege of 
Valencia, yet still, at the eleventh 
hour, it promised, if ably conducted, 
to be follovi^d by the most important 
oonsoquences. He anticipated from it 
the recovery of one, perhaps both, of 
these fortresses; and expected tliat 
Joseph and the army of the centre, dis- 
tracted by the pressing necessity of 
succoui'ing Suchet and the eastern pro- 
vinces, would be unable to detach any 
considerable forces to the army of Por- 
tugal, or interfere with his operations 
in Leon and Castile. It may readily 
be conceived, therefore, what was the 
disappointment of the English gene- 
ral, when he received intelligence, as 
he lay fronting Marmont on the Douro, 
that Lord William Bentinck, instead 
of following out the concerted and di- 
rected plan of operations on the east of 
Spain, had been seduced into a hazard- 
ous and eccentric expedition to the 
coast of Italy, where no efiective co- 
operation could be expected from the 
unwarlike inhabitants, and immediate 
suoceasy even if attained, could termi- 
ztate only in ultimate disaster. Owing 
this unhappy change, the whole 
An&y oi the centre was disposable 


against him. And greater still was the 
immediate embarrassment produced by 
discovering that, at the very time when 
he was beyond all example straitened 
for money, in consequence of the un- 
paralleled absorption of specie in ^e 
llussian expedition, and consequent 
impossibility of purchasing it, save 
at an enormous premium, in the south 
of Eurox^e, no less than four millions 
of dollars, wliicli his agents might 
otherwise have got at Gibraltar and 
Minorca, had been Bwei>t away by 
those of Lord William for the cliargcs 
of this temx)ting but Quixotic enter- 
prise.* 

64. Those considerations, and above 
all the near approach of tho army of 
the centre with fourteen thousand men, 
made Wellington feel the necessity of 
a retreat. In tho commencement of 

* “ I liavo a letter from Lord W. Bentinck 
>f the i)fch Juno. }lo had sent tho first divi- 
sion of tho expedition to Minorc.% and tho 
aeitond was a\>out to go to Sardinia ; but 
iieitiicr of thoni for the operations concerted 
oil tho eastern coast of tho Peninsula. Ho 
lias dctcniiincd in lien tlicroof to try his 
forluno in Italy, witli fifteen thousand in- 
stead of six thousand, which ho was to send 
into Spain. I hopo ho will succeed, but I 
doubt it: there is no solid foundation for 
his plan ; lie has not even fixed tho dcgi’ces 
of latidiido for liis operations, mneh less tho 
XJiicc f»f his landing.” — Wi-u.i inqton to Genk- 
iiAL Clinton, Kith July 1S12; Guawoon, 
ix. 203. 

‘liOrd William’s decision is fatid to tho 
campaign, at least at present. If he should 
laud anywhero iu Italy, lio will os usual bo 
■bligcd to ro-ombark ; and wo shall liavo lost 
.golden opportunity iicrc.” — Wellington to 
fcJiii II. Welleslev, 15tli July 1812; ibid, 
ix. 2.S7. 

'War cannot bo carried on without money : 
wo are to tind money as wo can, at tho nnwt 
ueonomieal rate of exchange ; and then coiuc.s 
Lord William to Gibraltar, and carries olf 
four millions of dollars, giving a shilling for 
each move than wo can give ; and after all ho 
scuds his troops upon some schcirio to tho 
coast of Italy, and not to tho eastern coast of 
the Peninsula, as ordered by government and 
arranged with mo.”— Wellington to Sir 
C iiAULES Stuart, 15th July 1812 ; Ibid. 289. 

Lord W. Bentinck was a most amiable man, 
and possessed many valuable qualitiM ; but 
they were suited rather to p.acific odminiatiR- 
tiou than warlike combinations, as his sub- 
sequent govemmout in India evinced ; and ho 
was strongly tinged with those speculatlvo 
views in regard to the regeneration of so- 
ciety then so prevalent, and which have ttoeo 
so generally terminated iu disappoiiitment 
bow in the Old and New World. 
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this retrograde ntOYement^ howeYor, 
• the Britieh ^ht wing was exposed to 
considerable danger, from which it was 
only saved by the admirable firmness of 
the troops engaged. Marmont brought 
the greater part of his forces to bear 
on the fourth and light divisions under 
Sir Stapleton Cotton, which were then 
posted on the Trabancos, and which, 
during the night of the 17th, were, 
from the vast accumulation of the 
enemy in their front, in great danger. 
At daybreak on the 18 th, the French 
troops commenced the attack; but 
Cotton with his two divisons contrived 
to maintain his position till the cav- 
alry of Rock, Le Marchant, and Alton, 
whichWellington immediatelybrought 
up in person, came to their support. 
The whole then retired iu admirable 
order thi-ough Castrejon, and towards 
the Giiarenii, till they effected their 
junction with the main body of the 
army, which was now concentrated on 
that stream. 

65. The spectacle which ensued dur- 
ing this retreat was one of the most 
beautiful which ever occurred iu mo- 
dern war. The air was sultiy ; the 
countiy open like the Downs in Eng- 
land; the troops, nn'ayed on either 
side in dense masses, marched close 
together, so near, indeed, that the of- 
ficers in courtesy lowered their swords 
or touched their caps to each other; 
while the intervening space, hardly 
half musket-shot across, was filled with 
the German cavaliy, who seemed sta- 
tioned there to prevent a collision of 
the infantry till the proper season rv- 
rived. Forty French guns were col- 
lected on the high pounds on the 
French side of the river; and it was 
under the fire from these th.'it Cotton’s 
two divisions, who were joined during 
the retreat by the fifth division, crossed 
the stream, after the two hostile bodies 
had marched for ten miles in this ex- 
traordinary state of close proximity. 
Nevertheless, such was the thirst of 
the men from the exceqpve heat, that 
the fourth division stopped for a few 
moments, in the midst of the cannon- 
ade as they forded the water, to drink. 
Th4 light division, whom long practice 
had render^ expert in all the arts of 


war, sipped the efiol wave in their 
hands without halting. 

66. Emboldened by this retreat, Ma^ 
mont now moved the cavalry of his 
right wing, under Carier, across the 
Guarena at Castrillo, and began to 
push a column forward in order to 
gain possession of an impoitant ridge 
which lay above that town, at the 
junction of the Guarena with the little 
stream of the Canizal. Wellington, 
however, had expected this mo'*’ ment; 
and just as the French were entering 
the valley, they were met by Alton’s 
dragoons, and stopped by the succes- 
sive charges of these gallant cavaliers. 
More cavaliy, however, advanced to 
the sux^port of the French, upon which 
Welliu^on ordered the 27th and 40th 
regiments, under Colonel Stubbs, to 
attiick the flank of their foot, while the 
3d dragoons came up to their support. 
These movements were entirely suc- 
cessful. The infantry came down the 
hill with an impetuous charge of the 
bayonet on the enemy’s foot; and Al- 
ton’s men being thus relieved, turned 
fiercely on their horse, who speedily 
gave way, and were driven back with 
the loss of one cannon, two hundred 
and forty prisoners, among whom was 
General Carier himself, and three hun- 
dred killed and wounded. The troops 
on both sides were highly excited by 
this action and their close proximity 
to each other, and a general battle was 
universally and eagerly expected; but 
the day passed over without any fur- 
ther event. Neither general was pre- 
pared for the combat. Marmont’a 
men were worn out with two days and 
a half of incessant and rapid march- 
ing; and Wellin^on felt too strongly 
the great superiority of the enemy’s 
artillery, which was nearly double nis 
own, to choose to hazard a battle^ un- 
less an occasion should offer of giving 
it with advantage. 

67. The fatigues of both armiefsi, and 
the extraordinaiy heat of the weather, 
which now glowed with all the ardour 
of the dog-days, prevented either host 
from moving on the following day till 
four iu the afternoon, when Maimont 
took the initiative, and, drawing back 
his righ^ advanced his left^ and moved 
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hia ^hote force i4> the oourae of the 
Gu^iieiii^ Hrhich Ihere runs nearly due 
^ north; along the ridge of high downs 
which form the right bank of that 
stream. The English general moved 
in a parallel line along the heights on 
the left bank, and crossing the upper 
Guarena at Yallesa and El Olmo, took 
post for the night on the high table- 
land of Vallesa, where every prepara- 
tion was made for a battle on the 
succeeding day. Marmont, however, 
instead of fighting there, continued 
his movement on the succeeding nioni- 
ioK by his left; and, passing the Eng- 
lisn position, crossed the Guarena near 
Canta la Piedra, and, pressing rapidly 
forward, soon gained the immense pla- 
teau which stretches thence to the 
neighbourhood of Salamanca. Well- 
ington followed in a parallel line on a 
corresponding ridge of heights on his 
side, and the imposing spectacle of the 
18th was again repeated, but on a 
much grander scale; for the whole of 
both armies were now massed together, 
and they marched on parallel heights 
within musket-shot of each other, and 
in the most perfect array. The horse- 
artillery atad cavalry on either side 
hovered round the moving hosts, ready 
to take advantage of the slightest dis- 
order that ’might ensue, or dash into 
the first chasm that appeared. Not a 
rank was broken, however, nor an open- 
ing left in either of these noble armies. 
As one man, five -and -forty thousand 
upon either side moved on, while not 
a Strader or a carriage was left be- 
hind them on their track; and but for 
a few cannon-shot which occasionally 
interrupted the impressive stillness of 
the scene, it might have been sup- 
posed that they were allied troops exe- 
cuting evolutions on a magniiicent 
Male on a chosen field-day. Towards 
evening, however, it became manifest 
that the British were outflanked, and 
that they could not overtake the enemy 
®o as to prevent their junction with 
the army of the centre; and Welling- 
ton therefore abandon^ the parallel 
louKiiby and, filing back towards Sala- 
Wncia,> encamped for the night on the 
heig&ts of Caboza Yellosa; while the : 

' -vouix.. ' 


sixth division an^Alten's cavaliy, by 
a forced march, reached and 
the important position of Sun Christo- 
val in front of that city. 

68. The manoeuvres of these into 
resting days had turned entirely to 
the advantage of the French marshal. 
Not only had he succeeded in assum- 
ing the initiative and taking the lead 
in operation, a matter always of the 
highest importance in war, but he had 
outflanked his opponent, and, by his in- 
defatigable activit}^ clianged his posi- 
tion from his front to liis right flank, 
and interposed between the Englisli 
army and the great road to Madrid. 
Nothing now could prevent Marmont 
from effecting his junction with the 
army of the centre, whicli was with- 
in a few days’ march; and the Eng- 
lish general, greatly outmiinbered, 
would then have no alternative but a 
retreat to the l*ort\igucse frontier, 
Severely mortified at this untoward 
i*esult, but still resolved not to hazard 
the fate of the war on an action, im- 
lops its chances appeared to bo favour- • 
able, Wellington on the 2l8t drew back 
his whole army to its old ground on 
the heights of Sun Christoval; while 
Marmont followed with his forces, and 
extended his left wing and centre 
across the Tonnes, so as to seize the 
road from Salamanca to Ciudad Rod- 
rigo, and threaten the British commu- 
nications. To counteract this, Well- 
ington made a corresponding flank 
movement by the bridge and fords of 
Salamanca, and halted for the night 
on the heights near the left bank, still 
covering the city, and re-establishing 
his communications with Ciudad Rod- 
rigo; and on the following morning 
the army was drawn out in ^josition 
on that gi’ound, extending from two 
bold rocky heights, called the Ara- 
peiles, to the Tormes, below the fords 
of Santa Marta. 

69. The situation of the British gene- 
ral was now very critical ; for not only 
was the army %f the centre, fourteen 
thousand strong, rapidly approaching, 
but intelligence arrived in the nighi 
that Cbauvel, with the cavaliy and ar« 
tilleiy of the army of the noi'th, had. 
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arrived bo close id the rear of the 
French, that that additional force also 
would reinforce Marmont on the fol- 
lowing day. Nothing, could prevent 
the junction of these formidable addi- 
tions with the French army; and it 
was obviously, therefore, the policy of 
its general to remain on the defensive, 
and shun a general engagement till 
they had arrived. But in this deci- 
sive moment the star of England pre- 
vailed. Marmont was aware that he 
would be superseded in his command 
by the arrival of Joseph or of Jourdan, 
the senior marshal in Spain: the re- 
treat of Wellington, and his declining 
to attack when formerly in position at 
San Christoval, had inspired the French 
general with a mistaken idea of his 
character; and he now openly aspired 
to the glory, before his reinforcements 
came up, of forcing the English army 
to evacuate Salamanca, or possibly 
gaining a decisive victory, and snatch- 
ing from the brows of its general the 
laurels of Busaco and Torres Vedraa. 
Influenced by these feelings, the French 
marshal displayed an extraordinary de- 
gree of activity at this crisis. He drew 
the remainder of his troops over to 
the left bank of the Tormes, and, ob- 
serving that the two rocky heights of 
the Arapeiles were unoccupied on the 
British right, he pushed at noon a body 
of infantry out of the wood, where the 
principal part of his army was con- 
cealed, who stole unpcrceived round 
the more distant of them, and gained 
possession of it. This success rendered 
Wellington's position very critical ; for 
Mai^mont immediately crowned the 
height he had won with heavy artil- 
lery, which commanded the only line 
by which the British army could have 
I'etreated in case of disaster: while 
the Fi'ench, encouraged by the result 
of their flrst attempt, made a dash 
at the second height; but iiere they 
were anticipated by the British, who 
gained the hill and kept it. 

70. The acquisition the more dis- 
tant Arapeiles by the enemy, rendered 
necessary a change of position on Well- 
ington’s part. The first and light divi- 
nons, accordinglv, were brought up to 
front the enemy’s troops on the right. 


and the whole arm^^changed its front; r 
what was lately the wight became the 
left, while the new right was p^ed** 
as far as Aldea Tejada, on the Ciudad 
Rodrigo road; and a division left on 
the other side of the Tormes was re- 
called. The commissariat and Baggage 
waggons also were ordered to the rear, 
and the dust of their trains was already 
visible to both armies on the highway 
to that fortress. This circumstance, 
joined to the British troops being only 
here and there visible, where the hol- 
lows of the ground opened a vista of 
part of their array, led Marmont to 
suppose that a general retreat to Ciu- 
dad Rodrigo was in preparation : and 
in fact he was not far wrong in his 
guess; for there can be no doubt but 
in that, or at latest the following night, 
this retrograde movement would have 
been undertaken. Fearing that they 
would get out of reach before his forces 
were fully concentrated, at two o’clock 
in the afternoon he took his resolution. 
Thomi6re*s division, covered by fifty 
guns, which commenced a furious can- 
nonade on the British columns within 
their reach, was pushed to the extreme 
left, to menace the CiiMlad Rodrigo 
road : he was followed by Clausel and 
Bonnet ; while the march of all the 
French divisions towards the centre 
was hastened, in order, with the re- 
mainder of the army, comprising four 
divisions, to fall on the flank of the 
British as they defiled past the French 
Arapeiles. ; 

71. Tliomidre*s division, which head- * 
cd the hostile array, reached the Peak 
of Miranda, while a French regiment 
won the village of Arapeiles, by which 
it was intended the main body of their 
army should fall perpendicularly on the 
British ; but they were speedily driven 
from the greater part of it again, and 
a fierce struggle was going forward. 
Meanwhile Thomiere’s division, follow- 
ed by Clausers, exactly like that of the 
Russian centre in performing a sixnilar 
flank movement in presence of the 
enemy at Austerlitz [ante. Chap. XL. 

§ 129], advanced too rapidly^ and » 
chasm, at first small but rapi^ ^in- 
creasing, appeared between theuravi- 
sions and that of Bonnet^ which sue-- 
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<ceeded them and foimed the nearest 
part of the centre. Wellington had 
•d^escended from the English Arapeiles 
when intelligence of this false move- 
ment was brought him: instantly he 
returned to the height, and with a glass 
:surveyed, shortly but with close atten- 
tion, their left wing, now entirely sepa- 
rated from the centre. Immediately 
his resolution was taken : “ At last I 
have them T* was his emphatic excla- 
mation, as he took the glass from his 
eye : oilers were sent out to the com- 
manders of divisions with extraordi- 
nary celerity ; and turning to the Span- 
ish geperal Alava, who stood by his 
aide, he caught him by the arm and 
aaid, “ Mon cher Alava, Marmout cst 
perdu!"* 

72. So rapid were the movements, 
■80 instantaneous the onset of the Brit- 
ish, that it seemed as if the spirit of a 
might wizard had suddenly transfused 
itself into the whole host. Indepen- 
dent of the imprudent extension of their 
left, Wellington had the advantage of 
his opponents in another particular ; 
for his line formed the chord, while 
they were toiling ro und the arc, and con- 
sequently his dispositions were made 
with much greater celerity, .and his 
troops in a much more concentmted 
position than theirs could be. lusbint 
use was made of this adv.antage. The 
first and light divisions, under Gene- 
rals Campbell and Alton, and forming 
the left of the army, were placed in 
reserve behind the Arapeiles hill ; the 
fifth division, under General Leith, was 
moved from the left to the centre, 
which now consisted of that division, 
the fourth, under Cole, and Brad- 
ford’s Portuguese, flanked on the right 
the heavy ciivalry; the sixth and 
Beventh, under Clinton and Hope, and 
Anton’s light cavalry, were in reserve 
immediately behind them; the third 
'division, imder Pakenham, supported 
by d’Urban’s cavalry, formed the ex- 
treme right of the army ; while the 
first and light divisions, and Pack’s 
Portugese, all on the highest ground, 
were disjxMsed in broad masses as a re- 
^tetye. l^en this disposition was com- 
pleiM, the army formed a line in ^/ie- 

* ** Hy de«r Alava, Marmont is lost ! ** 


fon, With the righfrin front. The attack 
was to be made first in that quarter; 
the onset was to fall on the French dis- 
united, scattered, and partly in march; 
and Wellington, like Frederick at Leu- 
then and Kosbach, and Napoleon at 
Au8terlitz,i* was to give another exam- 
ple of the wonderful effects of the' 
oblique mode of attack, when applied 
by a skilful general, and falling on an 
unwary adversary. 

73. Marmont’s object in the early 
part of tho day had been to assume a 
good defensive position; but at two in 
the afternoon this design was exchanged 
for that of a vigorous offensive if a 
favoiimble opportunity should occur; 
and it was in order to facilitate this 
object that Thomiere’s division had 
been sent to occupy the high ground 
on the extreme left, which has already 
been mentioned. No sooner did he 
observe tlie concentration of troops on 
tlic British right, than he ordered 
Clausel .and Bonnet, with their respec- 
tive divisions, to move to his support, 
and they were in the act of doing so 
when tho tempest fell upon them. 
Thus, when the British lino, in close 
order and adrniriiblc array, assailed the 
French, Tliomiere’s division on their 
extreme left w.as two leiigiics from their 
centre, and Clausel and Bonnet iinper. 
fectly filled ui> the gap, being them* 
selves separated by a distinct interval 
both from the one and the other. In 
vain Marmont, who from the summit 
of tho French Arapeiles discovered tho 
danger, strove to guard against it, and 
despatched orders to his left to close 
in again to the centre, and to tho cen- 
tre divisions to hasten to the left : be- 
fore his orders could reach those dis- 
tant columns, the British bayonets 
were upon them. 

74. The dark mass of troops which 
occupied tho English Arapeiles, “ ruah- 
iiig," as an eyewitness relates, ** violently 

t ** Imitating the example of Frederick at 
Rosbacb, or rather iny own at Aiietcrlitz, ho 
allowed the scimratioii of our left to be de- 
cidedly pronounced, and then commenced 
tho attack on the height of tho Arapeiles by 
Beresford, and by an oblique march, threw 
the weight uf his forco nu the extreme lefE^ 
which threatened to tiu'ii him.”— JoMiNl, Fts 
de NapoUnHf iv. 23. 
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down the interior i^ope of tbe moun- 
tain, entered.the valley between them 
and the enemy amidst a storm of bul- 
lets which seemed to shear away the 
very surface of the earth over which 
the soldiers moved.” Tranquil on the 
summit of the French Arapeiles, Mar- 
mont trusted that this terrible tempest 
would arrest the attack of the British 
inf antiy ; nor was he disquieted even 
hy their gallant advance in the midst 
of it, till he beheld Pakonham’s divi- 
sion and d’Urban’a cavalry move at 
right angles directly across Thomicro’s 
line of march, <at the foot of the Peak 
of Miranda, while other broad masses 
of crimson uniforms were marching 
against him in front. Aware at once 
of the danger, he was hurrying in ijer- 
son towards the spot, when the acci- 
dental explosion of a shell from a dis- 
tant British battery stretched him on 
the plain, with a broken arm and severe 
wound in the side. His fall, however, 
probably made little difference on the 
issue of the battle ; for its fate was al- 
ready decided by the scattered position 
of the French divisions and the sud- 
denness of the British attack. 

75. It was just five o’clock when 
Pakenham fell on Thomi6re, who, so 
far from being prepared for such an 
onset, had just reached an open hill, 
the last of the ridge over which his 
division had extended, from whence he 
expected to see the allied army in full 
retreat to Ciudad Rodrigo, and, closely 
pursued by Marmont, defiling in the 
valley before him. To efiect a change 
of front in sucli circumstances was 
impossible; all that could be done was 
to resist as they stood. The British col- 
umns formed into line as they marched ; 
so that, the moment they came in sight 
of the enemy, they were ready to charge. 
In an instant the French gunners were 
at their pieces ; and a crowd of light 
troops hurried to the front, and endea- 
voured by a rapid fire to cover the for- 
mation of the troops behind. Vain 
attempt ! Right onward* through the 
storm of bullets did the British line, 
led by the heroic Pakenham, advance ; 
the light troops were dispersed before 
theih like chaff before the wind; the 
half -f ormed linos were broken into frag- 


ments; d*Urban*s Portuguese cavalry, 
supported by Harvey’s English dra- 
goons, turned their left flank, scram- 

stream which flowed behind the ridge, 
and got into their rear ; whRe their 
right was already menaced by Leith 
with the fifth division. Encompassed 
ill this manner with enemies Thomi- 
(^re’s division was forced backward along 
the ridge ; yet they retired not at first 
in confusion, but skilfully, like gallant 
veterans, seizing every successive wood 
and hill which offered the means of 
arresting the enemy. Gradually, how- 
ever, the reflux and pressing together 
of BO large a body by enemies at once 
in front and on flank, threw their array 
into confusion : their cavalry were 
routed and driven among the foot ; 
Thomi^re himself was killed while 
striving to arrest the torrent ; the 
allied cavalry broke in like a flood into 
the openings of the infantry ; and the 
whole division was thrown back, utter* 
ly routed, with the loss of three thou- 
sand prisoners, on Clausel’s, which was 
hunying up to its aid from the forest. 

76. Kearly at the same time that 
this splendid success was giieined on the 
extreme British right, Colo and Leith, 
with their respective divisions, moved 
forward at a rapid pace against the 
part of the enemy’s left composed of 
Clausel’s division, which was hastily 
formed to o])po8e them, — flanked by 
le Marcliant’s heavy dragoons and An- 
son’s light cavalry, all led by Sir Sta- 
pleton Cotton. While the French were 
warmly engaged with the infantry, who 
vrerc gaining ground on them, in front, 
a cloud of dust suddenly filled an open- 
ing iu the line between them and Pak^ 
eiiham: a loud trampling was heard, 
and out of it suddenly burst a glitter- 
ing baud of helmets, which at fidl 
speed came thundering, down on their 
already shaken and bewildered lines. 
Hardly any i^esistance was attempted ; 
whole companies threw down their 
arms and fled ; the long swords of the 
British dragoons gleamed aloft as they 
passed shouting through the broken 
crowd ; five guns were tsiken by Lord 
Edward Somerset with a single soua- 
dron ; two thousand prisoners were 
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juskle in a few n^nutes; and the whole 
^ French left, utterly broken and disor- 
dei^, was thrown back into the wood 
in its rear, and, in a military point of 
view, annihilated. Great aa this suc- 
cess was, it was dearly purchased by 
the death of the brave Lo Marchaiit, 
who fell in the moment of victory, 
while carrying the standards of Eng- 
land triumphantly through the ranks 
of France.* 

77. Meanwhile a bloody and more 
doubtful contest was going on in the 
centre, where Pack’s Portuguese ad- 
vanced against the French Arapciles, 
and the fourth and fifth divisions, 
headed by Leith and Cole, after clear- 
ing the village of Ampeiles, had driven 

• Johu Gaapard lo March ant, called Gas- 
pnrd after the groat Admiral Coligni, a col- 
lateral ancestor, was born at Gucnisoy. in 
the year 1767. Ho was born of an ancient 
and highly respectable family, which luvd 
long held ma^storial offices in tho island, and 
bomo arms in the service of Great Britain. 
Ho received the rudiments of his education 
At Br Morgan's school at Bath, where ho was 
chiefly known by a stand-up fight with a boy 
of much superior strength, tho terror of tho 
school, afterwards Sir Sidney Smith. On 
leaving school he applied closely to study; 
hut his passion for a military life being clear- 
ly evinced, ho wa.s placed at sixteen in the 
York Militia, from whence at eighteen ho 
was transferred to the Royals, thcii quartered 
in Dublin. There his commandiug figure, 
fbarlesB courage, and gentlemanlike manners, 
fioon introduced him into the best society, 
and led to on acquaintance, wliieh soon 
ripened into intimate friendship, with tlio 
Marquis of Buckiiigiiam, then Lord-licuton- 
ant In 1784, when at Gibral tar, ho lost £*200 
in gambling ; and, being fearful of disclosing 
a debt of such a nature to his father, he bor- 
mwed the sum from the paymaster, and gave 
proof of tho strength of his character by re- 
solutely withdrawing for three years from 
tho mess, till the wh<>lo was repaid. In 1787 
he purchased a cornctcy in tho Enniskillen 
Dragoons, His conduct m that regiment was 
so exemplary, that it soon led to his being 
given the command of the guard of honour 
which escorted the King to Woy mou tli. This 
led to an introduction to the royal circle ; his 
drawings on the coast of Barbary, which 
Were very beautiful, were much admired ; 
his elegant manners attracted ^ncral notice ; 
Wd he soon became such a favourite that, 
by the express desire of the King, he was 
promoted to a lieutenancy in the Bays, in 
which he soon after acquired a troo)). He 
was soon after married to Miss Carey,. a 
yoiing lady of equal beauty and worth, in 
Ch|«rnaey» to whom he had been long at- 
tached. In 1703 he landed, with the expe- 
dition under laurd Moira, at Ostend, and soon 


Bonnet’s troops backwards, step by 
step, and with hard fighting, upon the 
broken remains of Clausel’s and Tho- 
mitre’s divisions. As soon as the com- 
batants had p^sed the village of the 
French Arapeiles, the rock was assail- 
ed; but everywhere the most vigor- 
ous resistance was experienced. Pack’s 
men gallantly ascended the rugged 
lieight ; already they were within thirty 
yards of the summit, driving the ene- 
my’s skirmisliers before them, when a 
loud shout arose, and the French 
masses, liltherio conc(;aled, leaped out 
from among the rocks on their front 
and flank, and suddenly closed with 
their adversaries. The struggle waa 
only of a few rnoments’ duration; a 

after behaved with such gallantry in a suc- 
cessful charge against tho French .camp at 
Cjisscl. garrisoned by thirty thousand men, 
that lio was specially thanked in the public 
i»rdei*s by Count llohcnzollern, who com- 
inandcd tho Allies. He boro an active and 
distinguished part in tho corai>aigns of 1793 
and 17U4 ; and having returned to England on 
tho withdmwal of tho Allies from Flaudors, 
his regiment was again stationed at Wey- 
mouth, whore ho composed a '* Code of In- 
structions for the Bword Exeiviso,” which 
was soon adopted by tho Duko of York, and 
furros a permanent i>art of tho regulations of 
the army. This led to his tnrniug his atten- 
tion to llic swords worn by tho cavalry, and 
tho pattern ho selected was soon adopted by 
tlic army, and continues to bo usod to tho 
present day. In 1797 ho published a now 
edition of his work on tho cavalry exercise, 
which has sineo gone through five large im- 
preasions. Soon after, ho prepared a w^rk 
on military education, which was submitted 
to, and highly approved by, tho Duko of 
York, and led to many interviews witli that 
priiico, wliicli terminated in tho establish- 
ment of the Royal Militaiy Collego at Sand- 
hurst, of whicli he was appointed lieutenant- 
governor. Great difficulties were experienced 
ill tho early period of this establishment, 
which Ins temper, perscvoraiicc, and industry 
wero mainly instrumental in overcoming. 
In 1811 ho was promoted to tho rank of 
major-general, and soon after removed from 
his important duties at tho Military Collego 
to tho more arduous cliargo of commanding 
a brigado in tho field. He was there actively 
engaged till his career was terminated by a 
glorious death at Salamanca. It is remark- 
able that Guernsey has given birth to two of 
the most distiilj^ished heroes in the land 
and sea services, General le Marchant and Sir 
James Saumares. — See a very interesting 
Memoir, printed for private circulation, of 
General lo Marchant, by his son Sir Denis le 
Marchant, to whoso kindness the 'author la 
indebted fur a copy of that nure and interest- 
ing work. 
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stream of fire^ followed by a thick 
cloud of smoke, burst forth like a vol- 
cano on the summit of the hill, and 
immediately the Portuguese were seen 
flying in disorder, closely followed by 
the l^ench, to the bottom.* This check 
was attended with still more serious 
consequences ; for the fourth division, 
which by this time had got abreast of 
the French Arapeiles, still driving Bon- 
net's troops before them, was suddenly 
assailed in flank by three battalions 
and some horse, who had descended 
from the hill or stolen round its shel- 
ter, in all the pride of victory; while 
at the same time, twelve hundred fresh 
advemaries, starting up on the reverse 
side of the slope which they had so 
painfully won, poured in a volley in 
front. Notwithstanding all their gal- 
lantry, the fourth division was un- 
able to withstand this double attack; 
the men staggered ; Cole and Leith 
were both wounded: and at length, 
finding their rear menaced by some of 
Maucunne's battalions, now disengaged 
by the repulse at the Arapeiles, they 
broke and fled in disorder down the 
ascent. 

78. These important advantages in 
the centre were immediately followed 
up with uncommon vigour by the 
F^nch generals. Bonnet was wound- 
ed ; but Clausel took the command, 
and, by his able dispositions, well-nigh 
restored the battle. Ferey’s troops 
vigorously assailed the front of the 
fourth division, and pursued them into 
the hollow behind: Brennicr did the 
same to the fifth, and that gallant body 
being uncovered on the left, where the 

* * * Now various motives various hopes afford, 

To these the place, to thoso the conquering 
sword : 

Oppress’d beneath their armour’s cumbrous 
weight. 

The assailants labouring tempt the stcepy 
height ; 

Half bending back, they mount with pant- 

The lowing crowd their foremost mate 
sustain ; *' 

Against tho shelving precipico they toil. 

And prop their bonds upon the steely pile ; 

Qu Cliffs, and shrubs, their step^ some 
.climbing stay, 

With cutting swords some dear the woody 
way.” 

Lvcan, PAarcah‘a,bookiv. 


fourth division had gtood, was over* 
lapped and lost ground; while a body 
of cavalry, which had been concealed 
behind the Arapeiles, issued forth and 
fiercely assailed even Clinton’s reserve 
division in the centre in flank. The 
crisis of the battle had arrived : every- 
thing depended on the immediate 
bringing up of reserves to the centre, 
where the decisive blows were to be 
struck. Bercsforcl, who happened to 
be «at hand, was the first who arrested 
the disorder. With great presence of 
mind, he brought up a brigade of the 
fifth division, and caused it to change 
its formation and face outwards, so aA 
to show a front, to the troops of the 
enemy who had issued from the hol- 
lows behind the Arapeiles. This move- 
ment checked the incursion in that 
quarter ; and Beresford had the satis- 
faction of perceiving the danger abated 
before he received a wound which com- 
pelled him to leave the field. Mean- 
while Wellington, who, throughout the 
whole day, was to be seen in every 
part of the action where danger re- 
quired his presence, hastened to the 
spot, and immediately ordei;(^d up Clin- 
ton's division from the rear; and their 
charge upon the enemy, already some- 
what disordered by success, proved en- 
tirely successful. The men of Halse's 
brigade, which formed the left of 
that division, and consequently waa 
most exposed, were swept away by hun- 
dreds; they never for an instant^ how- 
ever, flinched, but, marching steadily 
forward with the llth and 61st regi- 
ments in tho van, regained all tho 
ground which had been lost. An impe- 
tuous charge of the French dragoons 
only for an instant arrested the 53d ; 
the southern ridge, which had been 
lost, was regained ; Ferey was mortally, 
Clausel slightly, wounded ; over the 
whole centre the steady courage of the- 
Allies prevailed; and the allied bost^ 
righting itself like a gallant shijp after 
a sudden gust, again bore onwi&ds in 
blood and gloom ; for though the air, 
purified by the storm of the evening 
before, was peculiarly clear, one vast 
cloud of smoke and dust rolled along 
the basin, and within it was the battle, 
with all its sights and sounds of terror.’'’ 
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79. Kotwithstfmding the failure of 
«»hie efforts to change the fate of the 
day in the centre, ClauBel skilfully bore 
up against the torrent, and manfully 
strove to collect such a body of troops 
as might make head against the vie- 
tom, and prevent the defeat, now ine- 
vitable, from being converted into total 
‘ ruin. Foy*s division, which formed the 
extreme right of the French, was now 
* coming into action, and the balls from 
his pieces already fell in the British 
ranks ; the broken remains of the left 
were blended with the centre, and 
both, retiring together towards the 
righ^ soon formed a compact body, 
which took post on the heights behind 
the Ariba streamlet, and presented a 
regular line in front of the forest, to 
cover the retreat of the reserve parks 
and artillery, and flight of the fugitives, 
who were hurrying in disorder through 
its lanes towards Alba do Tormes. 
Wellington immediately took measures 
to drive this strong rear-guc^d from its 
ground, and complete the victory. The 
first and light divisions, with part of 
the fourth, which was re-forraed, wore 
directed turn their right ; while 
Clinton’s and Pakenham’s divisions, 
with Hope’s and the Spaniards in re- 
serve, assailed their front. The French, 
who were in hopes the British army 
had exhausted itself in the affray, were 
astonished to see a new host rise, as if 
out of the earth, at its close ; but 
nevertheless they made a gallant de- 
fence. Foy’s light troops and guns, 
with admirable skill, took advantage | 
of every knoll and thicket, to arrest 
the pursuers ; and the marshy stream 
which ran from the wood down to the 
Tonnes, and washed the foot of this 
last defensible ridge, was obstinately 
contested. Nevertheless, the British, 
animated by their success, pressed in- 
cessantly on; the stream was forced; 
and, on the right, Clinton and Paken- 
bfttn mounted the ridge, on the top of 
Which the last French rear-guard, com- 
|K»eed of Maucunne’s division, was sta- 
tioned. Aided by a brigade of the 
fentth division, these noble troops as- 
oendedihe steep just as darkness, set 
in ; the vomited from the artil- 

lery oh its summit, and the sparkling 


line of musketry along its crest, guided 
their steps; the chasms in their ranks 
showed how severely they suffered from 
the fire. But when they reached the 
summit, Maucunne’s task was fulfilled : 
the dazzling line of light disappeared, 
the forest had engulfed the foe, and 
the victors stood alone on the sable 
hill.* 

80. While the last flames of this 
teiTible conflagration were thus expir- 
ing on the ridge of Ariba, Wellington, 
marching in person with the leading 
regiment of the light division, was 
making direct across the fields for 
Huerta and the fords of the Tonnes, 
by which the enemy had passed on 
their advance, in the hope that the 
fugitives would pusli for the same pass- 
age, as the castle of Alba do Tormes, 
which commanded the only other way 
of getting across the river, was in tho 
hands of tho Spaniards on the preced- 
ing morning, and tho French were in 
no plight to have forced the passage. 
That fort, however, now become of 
vital importance to the beaten ann3r, 
had been evacuated during the previ- 
ous day by tUo Spanish colonel who 
held it, and his commander, Don Car- 
los d’Espanii, had not even informed 
Wellington of tho fact. Thus the pur- 
suit of the light division was turned 
in the wrong direction ; and the French, 
who were well aware that the passage 
in their rear was open, all took that 
direction, and reached Alba do Tormes 
without further molestation. This cir- 
cumstance, joined to the darkness set- 
ting in just as their last rear-guard was 
driven from its ground, alone saved 
the French army from total destruc- 
tion ; for if either daylight had lasted 
two hours longer, or Alba de Tormes 
had been held by the Spaniards, two- 
thirds of their number and their whole 
artillery must, from Wellington having 
reached the fords first, have been cap- 

The battle of Salamanca, how- 
ever, such a^ it was, undoubtedly was 

• 


•Butthatdarknight. fromher pa^UpuMd, 
ler cloudy wings did on tho earth cUsplay, 
ler quiet shades she interposed, glad 
'ocousc thcknlghts thoirarmsiwfdo toUy.»* 

fP.aon WAh vi R9. 
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one dl the greatest blows struck by any 
nation during the whble Revolutionaiy 
war. The loss on the part of the Allies 
was five thousand two hundred men, 
of whom three thousand one hundred 
and seventy-six were British, two thou- 
sand and eighteen Portuguese, and 
only eight Spanish — a fair index, pro- 
bably,^ the propoHions in which the 
weight of the contest had fallen on the 
three nations. The French loss has 
never been divulged ; but if the victors 
lost above five thousand in killed and 
wounded, it may be presumed that the 
vanquished in so decisive an overthrow 
would have to lament at least seven 
thousand fallen or disabled in the fight ; 
and, in addition to this, the victors 
took one hundred and thirty-four offi- 
cers and seven thousand private sol- 
diers prisoners, besides two eagles, six 
standards, and eleven cannon, wrested 
from them in fair fight. The French 
loss', therefore, may fairly be taken at 
fourteen thousand men. But this re- 
cult does not rest on approximation or 
•conjecture; for there exists decisive 
evidence, on the best of all authorities 
— that of General Clausel himself — 
that, three weeks after the battle, he 
could only collect twenty-two thousand 
men on the Douro to make head against 
•the English army,* although it was 
proved, by intercepted returns imraedi- 
Ately before it, that Marmont’s strength 
had been forty-four thousand actually 
with the eagles, independent of six 
thousand two hundred in the Asturias, 
•and the garrisons lost in the forts.t 

* “ I have reached the Douro with the 
whole army. The difficulty of tindiug 8\ib- 
fiistence for the troops is almost insurmount- 
able ; all the inhabitants have taken to iliglit, 
and the numerous bands of guerillas remove 
by force such as would remain. Thus the 
cultivator, if he escape assassination from our 
soldiers, is sure to be punished, iin prisoned, 
or carried off by the guerillas, if he remains 
in the neighbourhood of the French army. 
The consequence is, that the army is obliged 
to seek its provisions in presence of the 
enemy, and it is jdways in want of every- 
thing, Our position in the middle of Castile 
is exactly what it was in Portugal, which was 
the cause of our ruin. I have taken the most 
vigorous measures to arrest the disorders; 
morp than fifty soldiers have been seized ^ 
the provost-marshal, and executed ; the offi- 
cers see that they will bo punished also if 
they do not arrest the disorders they have 


The French, therefo];j^, during the ac- 
tion and retreat, must have been weak- ^ 
ened to the extent of twenty-two thou- 
sand. or half their army ; a result 
which, how gmat soever, is easily ac- 
counted for, if the magnitude of the 
defeat, and subsequent losses, and the 
absolute necessity to which the French 
soldiers were reduced of straggling in 
quest of subsistence, from no maga- 
zines being provided by their generis, 
is taken into consideration. On the 
French side, Generals Ferey, Thomi- 
6re, and Desgravieres, were killed ; 
Marshal Marmont, and. Generals Bon- 
net, Clausel, and Monnot were wound- 
ed. The Allies had to lament the loss 
of General le Marchant killed, and 
Generals Beresford, Stapleton Cotton, 
Leith, Cole, and Alten wounded. Well- 
ington himself was struck by a spent 
ball in the thigh ; but, like Napoleon 
and Julius Cfcsar, he bore a charmed 
life, and it did him no serious injury. 

82. With admirable diligence, Clau- 
se! got his whole army across the river 
at Alba de Tormes, during the night; 
and with such expedition was the re- 
treat conducted, that, alth(\ugh Well- 
ington was in motion next morning by 
daylight, and moved straight in that 
direction, it was not till noon that the 
British came up with the rear-guard, 
who were posted near La Serna. Such 
the depression which prevailed 
among the French cavalry, that they 
gave way on the first appearance of the 
allied horse, and left the infantry to 
their fate. The foot-soldiers, however, 

tolerated, which have produced an abomin- 
able spirit ill the army. The army consists 
of twenty thousand infantry, eighteen hundred 
horse, and fifty guns. I hope that four or five 
thousand marauders, who have followed the 
convoys to Burgos and Vittoria, murdering 
and pillaging the whole way, will yet rejoin 
their colours"— Clausel to Duke be Feltbe. 
Miuister-at-War, VaUadolid, ISth Aug. 1812; 
Bblmas, i. 673. 

t '* From theenclosod intercepted returns, 
the army of Portugal consisted, on the 1st of 
April, of 65,597 men, of whom 61,492 are 
effective, fit for duty : of these 48^396 ate 
infantry. 8204 cavalxy. and 8893 artfilexy. 
There are, besides, 1600 infantay and 1000 
horse at Salamanca; whidi, induding 6200 
under Bonnet in ilie Astmiasi, wfll give 
43.800 infantry and 4000 cavalry in the , 
field, with 98 guns."— WELLDlaTOK to Sir J. 
Graham, l4th June 1812; OvBW. is. 288. 
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stood firm, and |prmed, with great 
three aquarea on the slope 
o{ the hill which they were ascending^ 
to reaiat the squadrons which soon 
came « thundering upon them. The 
charge was made by Bock's German, 
and Anson's brigade of English dra- 
goons; and it is remarkable as being 
one of the few instances in the whole 
Revolutionary war, in which, on a fair 
field, and without being previously 
shaken by cannon, infantry in square 
were broken by cavalry. The German 
horse first charged, on two faces, the 
nearest square, lyhich was lowest down 
the hill. The French soldiers stood 
firm, and, the front rank kneeling, re- 
ceived the gallant horsemen with the 
rolling fire of the Pyramids. But a 
cloud of dust, which preceded the cav- 
alry, obscured their aim ; a single horse, 
which dashed forward and fell uiK)n 
the bayopets, formed an opening; at 
the entrance thus accidentally made, 
the furious dragoons rushed in, and in 
a few seconds the whole square were 
sabred or made prisoners. 

88. Encouraged by this success, 
Bock’s men^ext chaiged the second 
square, which also received them with 
a rolling fire ; but their courage wiis 
shaken by the fearful catastrophe they 
had just witnessed ; a few of them 
broke from their ranks and fled; and, 
the whole now wavering, the horsemen 
dashed in, and the greater part of the 
battalion was cut down or taken. Not 
content with these triumphs, the un- 
wearied Germans prepared to charge 
the third square, to which the fugi- 
tives from the two others had now 
fled, and which was at the top of the 
hill, supported by some horse who had 
come up to their assistance. The 
French cavalry were speedily dispersed, 
and the square was in like manner 
broken by an impetuous charge of this 
irresistible cavalry. In this glorious 
combat, the Germans had above one 
hundred men killed and wounded; but 
nearly the whole of the enemy’s infan- 
try, consisting of three battalions, were 
cut down or made captives. The pri- 
soners taken were about twelve hun- 
dted. ^ This action deserves to be no- 
ticed in a parilcukr manner, as having j 


been, on the enemy's own admission, 
the most brilliant cavalry affair which 
occurred during the war.* 

84. After this defeat of their rear- 
guard, the French army fell into great 
confusion ; and, there being no sup- 
plies whatever for the troops, numbers 
dispersed in every direction in quest 
of subsistence. But with such extra- 
ordinary celerity was this retreat con- 
ducted, that Clausel's headquarters 
were at Flores de Avila, no less than 
forty miles from the field of battle, on 
the first night after it,— a prodigious 
stretch in little more than twelve 
hours, for any army, but especially for 
one which on the preceding dcay had 
undergone the fatigues of a desperate 
battle. By this forced march, however, 
the French general both got beyond 
tlie reach of farther molestation from 
his pursuers, and joined Oaffarelli’s 
artillery and horsemen, fifteen hun- 
dred strong, who were advancing from 
the army of the north, and took the 
place of the discomfited and wearied 
rear-guard. Still continuing their re- 
treat with rapid strides, they crossed 
the Douro, and never stopped till they 
got to Valladolid. Wellington, con- 
tinued the pursuit beyond that river 
to the same place, where he took seven- 

* ** The boldest charge during the war was 
made the day alter tho battle of Salamanca, 
by tho Planovcriau gcnural Bock, at tlio head 
of tho heavy brigade of tho King's Gorman 
Legion." — B uoy’s Guerre tie la Pdninsute, i. 
200. Colonel Napier, who is not favourable) 
to cavalry as an arm in war, hardly seems to 
do justice to his bravo comrades, tho Ger- 
mans, in this action, though ho admits their 
uncommon gallantry.— Compare Napier, v. 
184; and Beamish’s Kwg’s German Lfgim, 
ii. 83, 85.— Napier says merely that tho dra- 
goon's “ surmounted the difficulties of tlio 
ground, and went clean through the square; 
then the squares above retreated, and several 
hundred prisoners wore made by these ablo 
and daring horsemen.’' — v. 183. This is 
hardly tho dtie account of a charge, which 
SVelliiigton says wa.s one of tho most gal- 
lant lie ever witnessed, and by which the 
whole body of tho enemy’s infantiy, con- 
sisting of three battalions, were made prl- 
soners," (Gurwood, ix. S05)— which Jones 
says took nine hundred prisoner^, (ii. 110)— 
which Belmas admits destroyed nine hun- 
dred men, (i. 234)— and which Beamish, in 
the Annals of the King's German Legion^ as- 
serts took nearly fourteen hundred prisoners, 
[ii. 85). 
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teen cannon, and eight hundred sick ;* 
but seeing no prospect of coming up 
with the enemy, who were retiring to- 
wards Burgos, and aware that the^ 
were disabled, for a considerable time| 
from underta^ng any active operation, 
having been reduced to half their num- 
bers, he desisted from the pursuit, re- 
cross^ the Douro, and moved against 
the army of the centre and Madrid. 
He left Clinton, with his division 
and Anson’s horse, and the Galicians 
under Santocildes, to make head 
against the army of the north in his 
absence. 

85. Joseph was at Blasco Sancho on 
the 25th, when he received the stun- 
ning intelligence of the defeat, and was 
made aware by Clausel that he was 
unable to keep the field to the south 
of the Douro, and must immediately 
cross that river, in order to preserve 
his dep6ts at Valladolid and Burgos. 
By a mpid movement upon Arvalo, 
Joseph could still have effected a junc- 
tion with the army of Portugal; but 
he wisely declined to link his fortunes 
with those of a beaten and dejected 
host, and retraced his steps towards 
Madrid, in order to presei'vo his com- 
munication with the unbroken forces 
imder Soult in Andalusia, and Suchet 
in Valencia. Unwilling, however, as 
long as he could avoid it, to repass the 
Gi^arrama, he moved first to Segovia, 
from whence he sent positive orders 
to Soult to evacuate Andalusia, and 
join him on the frontiers of La Mancha ; 
and at the same time transmitted to 
the minister of war at Paris the most 
bitter complaints against all the mar- 
shals, whose jealousies and separate in- 
terests rendered them, he affirmed, in- 
sensible to the public good, and doom- 
ed him to be the impotent spectator 

^ At Olmcdo, which the British entered 
on the 27th, the brave French general Percy 
ffied of his wounds. The Spaniards had 
forced the body from the grave before the 
English soldiers came but when the 
light division arrived, the men rescued the 
remains of their gallant antagonist in arms 
from his infiiriated enemies, re-made the 
graven and heap^ rocks upon it for addi- 
tibnal security. Becalled to their better 
frelings by this generous action, the Span- 
iards appLuded the deed.— See Napibr, v. 
185, 186. 


of the EmperoPs agd his kingdom’s 
ruin.t < 

86. He was soon obliged, however, 
by the approach of the British, to 
abandon Segovia, and retreat across 
the Guadarrama, where he was speedily 
followed by the Allies, who on the llth 
crossed the . ridge, and occupied the 
Escurial. Joseph, with two thousand 
horse, was at Navalcamero, to watch 
and retard the movements of the Brit- 
ish; and a reconnoissance, made by 
him in the evening, brought on a shock 
at Majalahonda with the Portuguese 
cavalry under GeneraVd’Urban, which 
formed the advanced guard of the 
Allies. These squadrons, though they 
had behaved with great gallantry at 
the battle of Salamanca, were on this 
occasion seized with an unaccountable 
panic, and turned about before they 
reached the enemy, overthrowing in 
their flight three guns of hqrse-artil' 
Icry, which in consequence fell into 
the hands of the French cavalry. The 
German horse, however, who were im- 
mediately in rear, behaved with their 
accustomed gallantry, and checked the 
pursuers, though not wi^out a con- 
siderable loss to themselves ; which in 
all amounted to three hundred men. 
The French again retired, after burn- 
ing the gun-carriages they had taken; 

t ** The few troops at my command, iU 
the army of the ceuti'e, are assembled iii 
the environs of Madrid. The whole provinces 
of the centre are evacuated, and even the 
important positions of the Somo-sierra and 
Buytrago. 1 should not have been reduced 
to these painful extremities, if the general- 
in-chief of the army of the north haa obeyed 
the instructions 1 havo so often given him, 
to succour, at all hazards, the army of Portu- 
gal, and abandon for the moment all lesser 
points, as I have Just done. I repeat it* H. 
Duke, if the Emperor cannot discover means 
to make the generals of the north, of Aragon, 
and of the south, obey me, Spain ia lost, and 
with it the French army. I have always 
told you, and I now repeat it^ because a^rs 
are daily becoming more uivent, that the 
generals who attend only to meir own pro- 
vinces, and not to the general result of the 
operations, ought to be dismissed as an ex- 
ample to their snooesson, who should be 
instructed, in the first instance, to obay me; 
and that I should no longer be oondemned. 
as heretofore^ to be the Impotent spectator 
of the dishononr of our ann^ and the loss of 
the countty.”— JossPB to Duns nfi FaLTS^) 
MiniHer-at-War, July 28, 1812; Bauua^ 1- ' 
662, 668,App. 
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and on the same evening the allied 
tCdvanced posts were pushed to the 
nel^bournood of Madrid. 

« Great was the consternation 
which prevailed in that capital on the 
near approach of the English arm 3 ^ 
Rumour, with its hundred tongues, 
had even exaggerated the disasters of 
the French troops; faction was abash- 
ed in the awful presence of patriotic 
triumph; selfish ambition sank into 
the earth at the prospect of the imme- 
diate overthrow of its golden dreams. 
Straitened as the court of Joseph had 
been for a long period, there was yet a 
multitude of persons who were impli- 
cated in its fortunes, and beheld with 
alarm the prospect of its overthrow. 
The monarcli had collected round the 
seat of government a great number of 
idle retiiincrs, and all that multitude 
of dependants, numerous in every 
country, but especially so in one so 
full of proud hidalgos as Spain, who 
are destitute of all i^ublic principle, 
and ready to accept the wages of servi- 
tude from any master who possesses 
the reins of power. The long continu- 
ance also o^thc war, and continued 
occupation of the capital by the French 
armies, had inspired a great number 
of persons of good feelings, but no cx- 
^aordinary firmness, with the belief 
fbat the French power was irresistible; 
and they had, in consequence, become 
involve^ more or less, with the Napo- 
|P leon dynasty. All these individuals 
felt themselves at once exposed to the 
overthrow of their fortunes, and pos- 
sibly the last extremities of popular 
vengeance; and therefore they began 
in excessive alarm to prepare for their 
departure, as soon as the English ad- 
viced posts were seen on the southern 
side of the Guadarrama range. 

88. On the other hand, the working 
classes, who had suffered extremely 
from the long occupation of the capi- 
tal by the enemy, the continued sus- 
pension of commerce, the absence of 
the landed proprietors, and the exorbi- 
tant ttaes 1^ which Joseph, in the lit- 
tle drde around the metropolis which 
alone was reallysubject to hisauthority, 
had endeavoured to realise a scanty 
revenue for the support of hia court, 


were extravagant in their joy at their 
approaching deliverance; and even the 
presence of the French troops oould 
hardly prevent them from giving vent 
to it in every possible way. The taxes 
had become most oppressive. All the 
old imposts, though nominally repeal- 
ed, were in fact cullected as rigidly as 
before; and, in addition to them, a 
multitude of new^ duties on com, oil,, 
meat, and vegetables. Forced loans 
had repeatedly beeu exacted from the 
wealthier classes; and a tax, first of' 
eight, then ten, then fifteen per cent 
had been imposed on all houses. Em- 
pKiyment there was none. The hospi- 
tals were crowded with sick and starv- 
ing poor ; and of tlie x>crsons who had 
died in the first six months of 1812, 
two-thirds had perished of actual want. 
Then, as is usually thu case on the 
evo of a great convulsion, the people 
were variously alfectcd by hope or 
terror, according as their interests- 
were likely to be aflected by the ap- 
proaching change. But none viewed 
it with indifrerenco; every heart was 
agitated, and few eyelids were closed in 
Madrid the night before the British 
entered tlio city. 

89. The i)opulation of the capital 
had been reduced, by the French occu- 
pation and devastation of the country, 
to a third of its former amount; but 
the people in the surrounding districts 
were highly excited when they heard 
that Joseph and his court were retir- 
ing; and when the long and mournful 
trains set out, on the evening of the 
11th, for Toledo, crowds from all 
luarters hastened to Madrid to wit- 
ness the entrance of their deliverers 
)n the following inoraiiig. Long be- 
fore the British soldiera were seen on 
the GuadaiTaina road, every balcony, 
every window, every door was crowd- 
ed with eager multitudes. J oy beamed 
on every countenance; and the gene- 
ral exultation had led the people to 
array themsclyes in the best remain- 
ing attire in their possession, so that 
it could hardly have been imagined to 
what an extent misery had previously 
existed. No words can express the 
enthusiasm which prevailed when the 
English standards were seen in the- 
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distance, and the scarlet uniforms 
beg^ to be discerned through the 
crowd. Amidst a countless multitude, 
wrought up to the very highest pitch 
of rapturous feeling; amidst tears of 
gratitude and shouts of triumph ; 
through throngs resounding with exul- 
tation and balconies graced by beauty; 
to the sound of military music and 
with the pomp of militaiy power — 
the British army made their entrance 
into the Spanish capital, not as con- 
querors but as friends, not as oppres- 
sors but deliverers. On that day their 
chief drank deep of “the purest, 
holiest draught of power.” The crowd 
came forth to meet him, not with 
courtly adulation or bought applause, 
but with heartfelt gratitude and deep 
enthusiasm ; for famine had been 
among them, and the wan checks and 
trickling eyes of the multitude who 
thronged round him to kiss his hand, 
or touch his horse, bespoke the magni- 
tude of the evils from which he had 
delivered them. Incredible were the 
efforts made to manifest the universal 
transports. Garlands of flowers were 
displayed from every door ; festoons 
of drapery descended from every bal- 
cony; men, women, and children came 
pouring out of every house to welcome 
their deliverers, eagerly pressing on 
them fruits and refreshments, and 
seeking to grasp the hands which had 
frefd their country. In the evening a 
general illumination gave vent to the 
uniyersal rapture; all distinctions of 
rank, sex, and profession were forgot- 
ten in the festive blaze ; and the ser- 
vitude of four yearn seemed to be lost 
in the intoxicating joy of the first mo- 
ments of emancipation. 

90. But while his troops were in- 
dulging in contemplation of the glori- 
ous scene, and officers and men alike 
were sharing in the festivities provid- 
ed for them % the gratitude of the citi- 
zens, and feeling “ the electric shock 
of a nation's gratitude,”* the anxious 
mind of their chief was*revolving the 
means of securing the'fruits of this im- 
portant conquest, and maintaining the 
brilliant but hazardous position which 
he had won in the centre of Spain. 

^8irIl.Poel. 


The Retiro was s^ in the enemy’s 
hands, garrisoned by seventeen huif^ 
dred men; but its possession was of 
the very highest importance, as it con-, 
tained the greatest arsenal of military 
stores and artillery which the French 
possessed in the country; and its loss 
would entirely disable them, now that 
the Ciudad Rodrigo train had fallen 
into the hands of the British, from 
undertaking the siege of any consider- 
able fortress for a long period of time. 
Its defences were immediately recon- 
noitred, and were found to consist of 
a double set of intrenchmeuts ; one so 
large that an army would have been 
required for its defence, the other so 
contracted that the troops, if driven 
into it, could hardly be expected to 
withstand a vigorous cannonade. Well- 
ington took his measures accordingly. 
Preparations were made for assault- 
ing the outer intrenchments, and guns 
placed in battery to annihilate the ene- 
my when he was shut up in the inte- 
rior fort. These prepai^ations, rapidly 
completed, had the desired effect : the 
commander, knowing the weakness of 
his post, no sooner sawithe assault- 
ing columns formed, than he hastened 
to make his submission; and the fort 
was surrendered at discretion, with 
its whole garrison, one hundred and 
eighty pieces of artillery, twenty thou* 
sand stand of arms, and immense 
magazines of carriages, clothing, and 
military stores of all kinds. On the 
same day Don Carlos d'Espana was ap- 
pointed governor of Madrid, and the 
constitution proclaimed with great so- 
lemnity in the principsd public places, 
amidst shouting crowds, who fondly 
persuaded themselves that the Span- 
iards had now established their free- 
dom, as well as achieved their inde- 
pendence, and that, having gained the 
privileges, they were at once to evince 
the intelligence and earn the fame of 
the citizens of Athens and LaoedsBmon. 

91. Meanwhile Joseph, who had re- 
treated on the road to Aranjuez, was 
reduced to the most grievous state of 
perplexity. At the head of only twelve 
thousand soldiers, he was followed by^ 
a motley crowd of above twenty thou- 
sand persons of both sexes, and all 
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ages and conditiona, who were linked ally follow a greaii military d»aater» 

' to the fort\mos of 1^ court, and whose and presage the breaking up of poli- 
loud lamentations* clamorous impor- tical power. At the same time that 
tunity, and real destitution, added in- the Retiro, with its immense warlike 
expressibly to the difficulties of his stores, yielded to the arms of Welling<t^ 
situation. The mournful procession, ton, Guadalaxara, with its garrison of 
which extended almost the whole way seven hundred men, surrendered to 
frf^m Madrid to Aranjuez, resembled those of the Empecinado, who liad so 
rather those lugubrious troops of cap- long maintained a guerilla warfare in 
tives leaving their homes under the the mountains in its vicinity; three 
stem severity of ancient war, of which hundred men had recently before been 
classic eloquence has left us such mov- ciiptured by the partidas near Vallado- 
ing x>OTtraits, than any of the ordinary lid; six thousand were shut up and 
events of modern warfare. The line blockaded in Toro, Tordesillas, and 
of the soldiers’ march was broken in Zamora on the Douro ; Astorga, long 
upon by crowds of weeping wouicn closely besieged, at last surrendered 
and wailing children ; courtiers, even with twelve hundred men ; soon after 
of the highest rank, were seen despc- Tordon with three hundred capitii- 
rately contending with common sol- lated ; the castlo of Mirabete, near Al- 
diers for the anihials which transport- maraz, had already been blown up; 
ed their families; multitudes of per- Talavera and the Puerto de Baiios 
sons, bred in affluence and unused to were evacuated, ami the French troops 
hardship, eagerly sought from casual in the valley of the Tagus withdrawn 
passengers the necessaries of life, to the neighbourhood of Aranjuez. 

The unhappy monarch had earnestly 93. Symptoms also of the evacuation 
besought help from Suchot, and had of Andalusia at no distant period were 
been unsuccessful; he had command- already apparent. In the middle of 
ed Soult to send ten thousand men to August the castle of Niobla w'as dc- 
his aid at Toledo, and had met with a stroyod, and the whole district of tho 
positive refusal. Thus, destitute alike same name abandoned. All the ar- 
of friends, consideration, or authority, chives and valuable elFects at Seville 
he was surrounded by a starving crowd were piiekcd up, and the defences of 
of needy dependants : he had literally the Cartusa convent iu its neighbour- 
all the burdens of a crown without hood materially strengthened ; while 
either its power, its resjject, or its an unusual degree of bustle in the 
means of beneficence. Sucli was the lines in front of Cadiz led to the sus- 
miserable condition of this immense piciou that tlio French were about to 
array, that the cavalry alone of the retire from their ])osition before that 
Allies would have sufficed to have city. No decided movement, however, 
driven the whole into tho Tagus ; and to that effect took place till the nows 
the bridge of Aranjuez iiiiglit have re- arrived of tho capture of Madrid; but 
newed the horrors of the j^assago of no sooner was it received, tiiaii tho 
the Loire, or anticipated those of tho sudden bursting forth of fierce confla- 
Berezina. But Wellington restrained grations in various parts of their lines, 
his soldiers, and sufiered the crowd to and violent cxidosions in all directions, 
1)068 over iti safety, humanely feeling announced that tho long-bcleagucred 
that the deliverance of the Spanish city was to be delivered. At nine on 
capital should not be sullied by the the following morning, the British and 
massacre of a considerable part of its Spanish troops made a general sortie, 
citizens, and w^isely judging that it was and found the intrciichments deserted, 
not politic to disembarrass a fugitive and the work of destructiou already 
monarch of a crowd of useless and des- far advanced.* In a moment the la- 
titute retainers. bour of three years had been set at 

92, The French affairs in eveiy part naught : the gigantic intrenchmente, 
of the Peninsula now exhibited that constructed at so immense a cost of 
general crash and ruin which so usu- time and money, were abandoned ; 
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the flames ; while the rapid approach 
of the besieged rescued from destruc- 
tion enormous stores of shot and other 
waxflike implements, which, with five 
hundred pieces of cannon mounted on 
the works, besides an equal number 
which had been destroyed before the 
' garrison came u^), were added to the 
proud warlike trophies of the battle of 
Salamanca. 

94. The situation of Wellington was 
now in the highest degree brilliant; 
And the consequences which had already 
Attended his exertions, both demon- 
strated the magnitude of the blow 
which had been struck and the skill 
with which the quarter in which it was 
delivered had been selected. Never was 
A more just observation than that made 
by Napoleon at the very outset of the 
war [a/ite, Chap. Liv. § 18], that the fate 
of the Peninsula was to bo determined 
in the neighbourhood of Valladolid; 
for a stroke delivered there would pa- 
ralyse all Spain.” Already from its 
•cttects his power had been loosened in 
overy quarter. The valley of the Ta- 
gus had been abandoned, that of the 
Douro conquered ; Madrid had fallen 
into the hands of the Allies ; Anda- 
lusia was in the course of being aban- 
doned by the French. What was of 
more importance in a militaiy point 
of view, the army of the north was 
now irrevocably separated from that 
of the centre : the former, not above 
twenty thousand strong, was thrown 
back, routed and discouraged, into the 
neighbourhood of Burgos ; the latter, 
•encumbered witli a host of fugitives, 
was flying in dismay over the plains of 
La Mancha. But these, certainly great 
advantages, were counterbalanced by 
corresponding dangers ; and to the eye 
which, undazzled by present events, 
looked forwaid to the future issue of 
things, there were many causes for 
anxiety in the prospects of the Eng- 
lish general, and not the least were 
those which' gave the greatest lustre 
to his present situatioil The power 
of the French in Spain had been loosen- 
ed, not destroyed: one victory, and 
the 'capture of two fortresses, could 
not overthrow the fabric reared by 
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four years of conquest. The abandon- 
ment of the remoter provinces by the 
imperial generals, frould only augment 
the force which they could concen- 
trate in the heart of the monarchy ; 
woeful experience had sufficiently de- 
monstrated -that no reliance was to be 
placed on Spanish co-operation, and 
that the liberation even of the richest 
provinces brought no corresponding 
accession of strength to the standards 
of Wellington. Thus, disaster might 
possibly in reality improve the situa- 
tion of the French genemls ; and, by 
compelling them to concentrate their 
forces, and loosen their hold of the re- 
moter parts of Spain, so obstinately 
forced upon them by Napoleon for the 
purpose of levying contributions, be 
the means of bringing an overwhelm- 
ing force against Wellington in its 
centre. 

95. Soult, even before matters had 
arrived at their present critical situa- 
tion, had long entertained lofty, and 
yet reasonable, views regarding the 
maintenance of the French power in 
the Peninsula. Though they were 
founded, as those of all the marshals 
at that period were, upop the imme- 
diate interests of his own province, 
and proposed an arrangement which 
was to bring him into the supreme 
direction of its military affairs, yet it 
is doubtful whether, by any other com- 
bination, an equally formidable force 
could have been brought against the 
English general. His plan, founded on 
the necessity of retaining their hold 
both of Andalusia and Valencia as the 
great reservoirs of their resources, and 
the impossibility of doing so with effect 
while the centre of Spain was also 
occupied with insufficient forces, was, 
that Joseph himself should come to 
Andalusia with all the troops he could 
collect, and so reinforce the army of 
Estremadura to such an extent as 
might enable it to resume the offensive 
in the Alentejo, and fix the seat of war 
in the Portuguese provinces on the left 
bank of the Tagus.'* Impressed with 
* I see clearly the danger of your ma- 
jesty’s position; out any troops whidi I 


oops whicn 

coufd send you would be' insufficient to re- 
establish your afihirs, unless the whole anny V 
of the south should march, whichwould ooca- 
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these ideas, it wasi^th the most poig- 
nant regret that tUs able commander 
received the for&al order from the 
King, already mentioned, to evacuate 
An^lusia, and thus lose at once the 
fruit of tluee years’ labours. 

96. ** The Bouthom provinces,” he 
-observed, ** hitherto such a burden, 
now offer the means of remedying the 
present disasters. To sacrifice them, 
for the sake of regaining the capital of 
Spain, is folly; it is purchasing a town 
. at the price of a kingdom. Philip V. 
thus lost it, and yet preserved his 
thrane. The battle of the Arapeilcs was 
merely a grand duel, which might be 
fought over again with a different re- 
sult; but to abandon Andalusia, with 
all its stores and establishments, to 
raise the siege of Cadiz, sacrifice the 
guns, the equipments, the hospitals, 

■ and the magazines, and thus render 
null the labour of three years, would 
be to render the battle of the Ara> 
peiles a prodigious historical event, 
which would be felt all over Europe, 
and even in the New World. Collect, 
then, the army of the centre, the iunny 
of Aragon, and, if possible, the army 
of Portuggl, and march upon Anda- 
lusia, even if in so doing you should 
be obliged to evacuate Valencia. By 
doing this, a hundred and twenty thou- 
sand men will be assembled on the 

• southern frontier of Portugal. If the 
army of Portugal remain on the north, 
let it do so : it can defend the line of 
the Ebro; and the moment eighty 
thousand men are assembled to the 
V south of the Sierra Morena, the theatre 
of war is changed, and the English 

; general must fall back to save Lisbon.” 

sion the loss of Andalusia, and, by necessary' 
consequence, of Valencia. From one post to 
another, wo should be driven to tho Ebm. 
Now, all that might be avoided. Wc can by 
a single word from 3 'our majesty siivo six 
thousand sick and wounded, whom 1 siiall 
beoompelled toabandou, preserve two thou- 
sand plMes of cannon, tho only reserve park 
that now remains in Spain, and abridge the 
war by at least six campaigns. I propose 
that your majesty should yourself come, with 

• all the troops you can collect, to Andalasia; 
that will enable us to increase tho army in 
Estreniaduni to such an extent as will fix 
the seat of war in tlic Portuguese provinces 
to the south of tho Tpgus.”— Soult to Jo- 

■ SBPH, lach July 181i'; Belmas, L 65t>. j 


97. Important \Qd daring ae these 
views for the maintenance of French 
ascendancy in Spain undoubtedly were, 
they involved a wcrifice of tho capital, 
the central provinces of the monarchy, 
and tho communication with France, 
to which Joseph could by no means 
reconcile his mind. Nor, if he had 
fidopted Soult’s views, would it have 
been an easy matter to carry them into 
execution; for tho army of Portugal 
was totally unable to undertake any 
such march as that from the Ebro to 
the Quadalquivir ; the army of tho 
centre, with its fearful train of dis- 
possessed and starving courtiers, would 
be rather a burden than an assistance; 
and Suchet, with tho forces of Ara- 
gon, so far from being prepared to 
sacrifice his hard-won conquests in tho 
cast of Spain by following the King’s 
standard into Andalusia, had positive- 
ly refused to send him any succour, 
even to prevent his capital from fall- 
ing into the enemy’s hands.* Tho plan 
proposed by Suchet, that the retreat 
of the army of the centre should bo 
upon Valencia, and that Soult with 
that of tho south should be directed 
to fall back in tho sumo direction, if 
less brilliant and daring, was more 
feasible and x^i'udeut than that of 
Soult. 

98. That marshal proposed that the 

1 am well awuro tliat the most Airmid- 
ablo cucinica which tho Emperor now has in 
tiio Poniiiaula are the English, and see clear- 
ly tho importance it would be, if 1 cbuld 
send your msgestya curias of fifteen thousand 
or twenty thousand men ; but when the im- 
possibility of doing so is as clearly demon- 
strated os it is at this moment, I conceive it 
is my first duty to make you aware of the 
advantage of preserving our conquests in Val- 
encia. They offer a point of retreat at once 
to the army of tho centre and that of the 
south, and preserve tho groat lino of com- 
munication with Franco by tlio eastern coast. 
Valencia is the true point of retreat : Woll- 
iiigtou will never fight so far from his ships. 
Ilis only object by his invasion is to reap the 
harvcsUi of Leon, and induce^ your majesty 
to evacuate Andalusia. My first duty is 
act according to tho Emperor’s instructions 
of 24th April I any detachment towards Ma- 
drid would (Ampromisc tho fate of the pro- 
vinces of Catalonia and Valencia. 1 see with 
extreme regret I have lost your Mi^esty's 
confidence, and pray you to give me a suc- 
cessor. ’’—Suchet to Joseph, June 80,1812; 
Beucab, i. 0^7, 061. 
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whole centre of thi^ Peninsula should 
be evacuated, and the French forces 
assembled in two masses on the Ebro 
and the Quadalaviar ; and this plan had 
the great, and, in Joseph's estimation, 
decisive advantage, that it at once kept 
open the great lines of retreat with 
France, and communications with each 
other, both by the routes of Barcelona 
and Bayonne. Positive orders accord- 
ingly were transmitted to Soult to 
continue and complete the evacuation 
of Andalusia, and fall back with all his 
forces towards Valencia. The marshal, 
much against his will, obeyed these 
instructions, and the French troops in 
every quarter took the road for Mur- 
cia. But such were the feelings of 
exasperation excited on both sides by 
these calamities, and this immense 
abandonment of territory, that mutual 
and most acrimonious complaints were 
made on both sides to Napoleon — 
Joseph accusing Soult of disobedience 
of orders, and a design to make him- 
self king of Andalusia;* and Soult 
accusing Joseph to the French war 
minister of disloyalty to his brother, 
and forgetfulness of the Emperor’s in- 
terests in the separate concerns of his 
own dominions. 

99. When Wellington firet moved 
into the plains of Leon, Hill received 

* ** I have yesterday received the letter in 
cipher which yourMsyesty wrote to ino from 
Bequena, on the ISth October. At tlic dis- 
tance the Emperor is from his capital, there 
are some things to which wo tuu.st shut our 
eyes, at least for the moment. If the con- 
duct of the Duke of Dalmatia is equivocal 
and doubtful — ^if his procceding.s have i.'vcn 
the same aspect as tho.so he iormcrly adopt- 
ed when in Fortu^l, alter the tiking of 
Oporto— the time will come when the Empe- 
ror may punish him, if ho deems it e.vpudi- 
cut : and perhaps ho is less dangoroiis wliere 
he is thanhere, where a few factious persons, 
even l^m the depth of the prisons where 
they were confined, meditated tuid all but 
executed a revolution against the Emi^cror’s 
authority, on tho 2d ana 3d October, (Mnlct's 
conspiracy). I think then, sire, it is most 
prudent not to drive the Duke of Dalmatia 
to extremities ; taking care secretly, never- 
theless^ to thwart all his ambitious projects, 
and using every imagiuablc|. precaution to 
secure tho fidelity of uio army of the south 
towards tho Emperor, and also that of the 
Spaniards in his suite.* —CoryWejiiiol LetUr, 

Pure db Feltri:, War, to 

Kino Joseph; Farii, 10th Nov*. 1813; Nap. 
V.606, App. 


orders to remain on the dafeuaive in 
Estremadura, and not 6ght vrith his 
opponent unless an opportunity should 
occur of doing so obviously to advan- 
tage. At ibis period it was Drouet’s 
interest to have urged on a battle, as 
a serious loss in tbe south, even if 
consequent on a victory in the north, 
might have compelled Wellington to 
divide his forces, or even arrest his 
career of success. He advanced ac- 
cordingly with twenty-four thousand 
men to Santa Marta, with the inten- 
tion of attacking Hill’s corps ; but the 
position at Albuera, now considerably 
strengthened by field-works, which the 
English general had assumed, was so 
formidable that he was deterred from 
the attempt, and retreated towards 
the Sierra Morena on the very day of 
the battle of Salamanca. A variety of 
affairs of outposts afterwards ensued 
between tho two armies, in one of 
which Slade’s brigade of horse gained 
a brilliant advantage over the FVeiich 
cavalry. Nothing of importance, how- 
ever, ensued between the two armies 
till the battle of Salamanca had im- 
posed on Soult the necessity of with- 
drawing his troops altogether from 
Estremadura, preparatory to the gene- 
ral evacuation of the southern pro- 
vinces; and then Hill followed Drouet 
on his retreat to the Sierra Morena, 
till he received orders from Welling- 
ton to advance by Truxillo and Al- 
maraz up the Tagus towards Madrid, 
to cover the city on the southern side, 
while he himself, with the bulk of his 
forces, proceeded northward to the 
siege of Burgos. 

100. Wellington was not long after 
he aiTived at Madrid, of perceiving that 
the north was the quarter in which 
matters had become most uigent, and 
that it was there that the struggle for 
the maintenance of his position in the 
Peninsula was to be undergone. The 
expected co-operation on the east coast 
of Spain had, as already mentioned, 
entirely failed, from Lord William Ben - 
tinck’s ill-tim^ and Quixotic direction 
of the forces in Sicily, by which it was 
to have made, to the coasts of Italy; 
Clausel had been considerably rein- j 
forced in the north; and Madrid had 
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biMU V 6 f 7 hat. indeid from reaUsing the 
iaii(^Be ^pectationa whidi had been 
forni^, as to the extent to which if 
might provide means for the campaign. 
A loan of £480,000 had indeed been 
asked from the city, and nominally 
agreed to; but such wm the exhaus- 
tion of its resources, from the long pre- 
vious impoverishment and the exac 
tions of the French troops, that thi; 
loan produced very little.* The re 
gency of Madrid could not be prevail 
on to contribute anything even for the 
subsistence of the troops ; the militar^^ 
chest, so far as specie was concenied, 
was absolutely penniless ; the war witl 
Amwica had, at the most critical pe 
riod of the contest, closed the prin 
cipal source from whence grain had 
hitherto been obtained for the army, 
and supplies could be procured only by 
purchasing corn for hard cash, and at 
a* heavy expense, in Lisbon. The citi 
sens had hberally fed the troops in 
garrison, and the stewards of the se- 
questered and royal lands had zealously 
given the produce of their harvest on 
the promise of future payment; but 
no steps whatever had been taken to 
augment the military strength of the 
countzy, or turn the enthusiasm of the 
people to any useful account: the 
guerillas were quietly settling down in 
the laige towns, and striving to console 
themselves for their privations by tho 
plunder they could collect ; while the 
people of the capital, deeming the war 
at an end,^were giving themselves up 
to feasts and bidl-figMs, without any 
thought of the serious concerns of their 
situation. 

101. Thus the whole weight of the 

* Sudi was themiseiy to which the poorer 
classes of Hadrid had been reduced by tho 
long-contiuued exactions of tho French 
troops and authorities, that when the Brit- 
ish imvsd, so far from being in a condition 
to them any support, they themselves 
needed relief. Groans of famisBing persons 
wore, in the poorer quarters of the city, 
heaid every night : while in the morning the 
numerooa dead bodies thrown into thestreots 
showed how intense the suffering had been ; 
and tho British officers of the third division 
and 45th rsi^ent formed by their oontribu- 
iioDsasoaiwtchen, whichrescuedhundreds 
finm ait hntimeljr death. — See Napier, v. 
857,258. 
you it ^ 


contest, as usual, was likely to iaU on 
Wellington and bis English troops ; 
and a4 the north was the vital point of 
the campaign, and thb considerable re- 
inforcements which were coming from 
England had been directed to Corunna 
to join him on the Douro, he resolved 
without delay to direct a laigo part of 
his forces thither, and proceed in per- 
son to endeavour to gain a base for the 
future operations of the war in tho 
northern provinces. Leaving, there- 
fore, at Madrid the two divisions of 
the allied army which stood most in 
need of repose, he himself with four 
divisions set out on the 1st September 
for Valladolid. Hill was ordered to 
Aranjuez to assist in covering the ca- 
pital ; the British and Portuguese from 
Cadiz were ordered round by sea to 
Lisbon, with instructions to move up 
as rapidly as possible to the scone o£ 
action ; the Guards and reinforcements 
from England were directed to land at 
Corunna, and thcnco cross Galicia with 
11 possible expedition ; and every ef- 
fort was made to bring together as 
jreat a disposable force as could be 
collected in the anticipated seat of war 
to- the north of the Douro. 

102. The march from Madrid was con- 
ducted with great expedition. Leaving 
that capital on the Ist September, the 
English general quitted Arvalo on tho ' 
4tb, passed tho Douro on the 6th^ at 
the fords of El Hnrrera, and on tho 
7th drove tho enemy from Valladolid. 
This town they had reoccupied during 
his absence at Madrid, and also carried 
off their gairisons from Toro and Za- 
mora, Clinton retiring before them to 
Arvalo. Following them closely, the 
English general effected a junction 
with tho army of Galicia under Santo- 
3ildes at Paleiicia. It was there seen 
liow miserably fallacious had been the 
ropresentationa which had been held 
forth as to the support which might be 
anticipated from this portion of the 
Spanish troops. Instead of thirty 
thousand me^ who received rations w 
loldiers in Galicia, there only join^ • 
ihe army twelve thousand men, lU-dis^ 
iiplined and almost in rags, of whom , 
loWre than three hundred .aod fifty 
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wtive borsa /It was quite evident, the 
moment they made theiP appearance, 
that no reliance could be plabed on 
them to withstand the shook of a single 
division of BVench troops. If, how> 
over, the* appearance of the Spanish 
force was in the highest degree dis- 
couraging, that of the French troops 
was in a proportionate degree satisfac* 
totj to the English; and evinced in 
the dearest manner the vast chasm 
which the battle of Salamanca had 
made in their ranks. As Clauscl re- 
tired, he broke down all the bridges 
over the numerous streams which in 
that mountainous region flow towards 
the Douro or the Ebro, the repairing 
of which sensibly retarded the advance 
of the British ; but when he drew near 
to Burgos, and took up a position 
covering that town, which compelled 
tho Allies to wait till the bulk of their 
army came up, it at once appeared how 
immensely his numbem had been di- 
minished by that memorable engage- 
ment itself, and its effects. His bat- 
talions could be distinctly numbered ; 
and the whole amount of his troops, 
including cavalry and artillery, did not 
.c^Scced twenty-two thousand — a sad 
contrast to the noble army of forty-five 
thousand which had so lately crowded 
the banks of the Guarena.* With this 
forc6,he did not conceive himself sufii- 
ciently strong to fight ; and therefore, 
abandoning Burgos to its fate, he re- 
tired to Briviesco, to tho north of it, 
where he was next day joined by Gen- 
eral Souham with nine thousand in- 
fantry of the army of the north, which 
increased his force, even after deduct- 
ing two thousand left in garrison in 
the castle of Burgos, to fully thirty 
thousand men. 

103. The castle of Bubqos, which 
lias acquired, from the consequences of 
the siege that followed, a historic cha- 
racter that would not otherwise have 
belonged to it, occupies the upper part 
of an oblong conical hill, the lower half 

* "dmuei iMd collected OwenlV thousand 
infantiT, two thousand horsey ana fifty 
With whi^ he had reoeenpied Valladolid pre- 
vious to Welhagton’s retam from Madrid." 
-^SmBxijia 8^ 1. SS8; and Cladsu, 
cp.i>if,18UiAn«wt 1812^ Ihld-p. 872; PUca 


of which is surrounded l^an uncovered 
wall of difficult access, while on its 
summit stands on old square keep, con- 
verted by thQ French into a modern 
casemated fori. Between< these de- 
fences, which they found there when 
they commenced their operations, the 
French engineers had constructed suc- 
cessive lines of fieldworks, well built 
and strongly palisaded, which enclosed 
the two summits of the hill, on the 
highest of which the old keep, sur- 
rounded by a powerful battery, stobcl, 
while tho lower was crowned by an 
ancient building called the White 
Church, which also had been converted 
into a sort of modern fortress.. Thu 
battery called the Hapoleon battery, 
round the old keep, was so elevated 
that it commanded tho whole country 
within cannon-shot around, with the 
exception of tho reverse side of a hill 
called St Michael, which was a lower 
eminence, on which tho French had 
constructed a hornwork, with a scarp 
tvrenty-fivoand a counterscarp ten feet 
high, encircled by strong palisades, and 
well furnished with heavy cannon. 
But its position under the fire of tho 
Napoleon battery rendered it peculiarly 
difficult to hold it if won by assault. 
Twenty heavy guns and six mortars 
were already mounted in this fortress ; 
and, independent of ita importance, as 
commanding the great road from Bay- 
onne to Madrid, its acquisition was atii 
object of the very highest moment tol 
the Allies, as the whole stores and re- 
serve artillery of the. army of Portugal 
were deposited within walls; and 
its reduction, by depriving that force 
of its resources, would probably enable 
the English general to take up his win- 
ter quarters and fix the seat of war on 
the banks of the Ebro. 

104. The first effort of the English 
general was directed against the horn- 
work of St Michael, the possession of 
which was indispensably necesBary to 
commencing approaches against the 
body of the place. Such, however, was 
the vigour with which the Frmich bat- 
tenes — ^which commanded all the fords 
and bridges over the Arlanifa fitreoin, 
that required to be passed , before it 
could be reached— were sefv^ that it ' 
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-wafli not till the lAth that the passage 
ivas eiSfected, and^the outposts on the 
hill of St Michael driven in.' An as- 
sault was immediately ordered for the 
same night, and conducted by Major 
Somers Codks, with the light infantry 
of the first division, Pack’s Foi*tugueae, 
and the 42d British regiment. As 
soon as it was dark, the troops moved 
to the attack; and as the works, 
though formidable, were not yet eu- 
ti^ly finished, they succeeded in fore- 
iig their way, headed by the 79th, in 
by the goige, at daylight the next 
morning ; sdthough the attempt to 
carry the work in front failed, from the 
great height of the scarp. The garri- 
son, which consisted of a strong bat- 
talion, made a stout resistance ; and 
when they found the entrance in the 
enemy’s possession, collecting them- 
selves into a solid mass, they over- 
powered all opposition, burst through 
the assailants, and regained the castle, 
with the loss only of a hundred and 
fifty ihen, while that* of the assaihints 
was above four hundred. 

106. Batteries were now erected 
against the exterior line of defences, 
and Wellington had an opportunity of 
observing in person the strength of 
the place. Although the lines were 
far from being complete, and such as 
would easily have yielded to a very 
small battering tram, yet, such was the 
almost total destitution of the British 
army in heavy artillery, that Welling- 
ton, from the very first, expressed the 
most serious apprehensions that he 
would not be able to breach its ram- 
parts, and that his only chance of suc- 
cess consisted in the failure of the gar- 
rison’s water, or in their magazine be- 
ing set on fire.* The attempt, how- 
ever, was made : twelve thousand men, 
comprehending the 4irst and sixth di- 
visions, with two Portuguese brigades. 


* lam apprehensive that the means which 
1 have are nm sufficient to enable me to take 
the castle. I hear the enemy, however, are 
ill supplied with water, and that their maga- 
zines are in aplaoe exposed to be sot on flro : 
I thlnkit possible^ therefore, that I may have 
it in my power to force them to surrender, 
althtnum 1 may not be able to lay the place. 
2pen to assault.**— Welunotok to Lord 
BATnuBsr, Slat September 1812 ; Gvrwood, 
ix.486. • . 


were intrusted with the siege ; while 
twenty thousand, supported by ten 
thousand Spaniards, formed the cover- 
ing force. Approaches in formVere ' 
accordingly commenced ; al]|hough the 
miserable battering train, which con- 
sisted only of three eighteen-pounders 
and the five iron twenty-four pounder 
howitzers which had been used at the 
siege of the forts of Salamanca, gave 
but little hope of a successful issue to 
the enterprise. An attempt was made, 
after the breaching guns had played a 
few days, to carry tlio outer wadi by 
assault ; but although tho troops got 
into the ditch, and the ladders were 
fixed against the scarp of the rampart, 
yet tlio few who reached its summit 
were immediately bayoneted, and after 
a bloody conflict of half an hour the 
assailants fell back, after having. lost 
three hundred and fifty men. 

lOG. All the atternxits to breach the 
wall of this outer intrcnchment by 
means of tho heavy guns having failed, 
and two out of tho three having been 
silenced by the superior weight of the 
enemy’s lire, an attempt was made to 
run a mine in such a manner as to 
blow it down ; while the single piece 
of ordnance which remained in a ser- 
viceable condition continued its inef- 
fectual fire against the rampart. Tho 
gun could do nothing; but the mine, 
which was exploded on tho night of 
the 29th, made a chasm in the wall, 
though not sufficiently wide as to be 
deemed practicable by tho assaulting 
columns. Still a sergeant and four 
men, who formed the forlom-bope, had 
gained its summit, but they were not 
supported ; and before the next morn- 
ing the garrison had, with surprising 
activity, run up such interior defences 
as rendered all entrance impossible. 
Recourse was now had to a second 
mine : a new gallery was run under 
the wall, and, at four in the afternoon 
of the 4th October, it was sprung with 
a terrific explosion, which at once sent 
many of tbe^ French up into the air, 
and brought down above one hundred 
feet of the wall. An assault was in* 
stantly ordered, both there and at tbe 
old breach, and both proved suoeeesful. 
Holmes, with the second battaUon of 
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the 24th, quickly forced his way 
through the smoke and* crumbling 
ruins, almost before the rattle of the 
explbsion had ceased; while Lieuten- 
ant Frasei^ of the same regiment at the 
same moment carried the old breach ; 
and, both uniting, drove the enemy 
into their interior line. This impor- 
tant achievement greatly elevated the 
spirits of the army, which had sunk 
considerably from the long duration 
and serious loss of life duridg the siege ; 
and the speedy reduction of the castle 
was anticipated, the more especially as 
some supplies of ammunition had al- 
ready been received from Santander, 
and more were known to be on the 
road, both from Ciudad Rodrigo and 
Corunna. 

107. But these promising appear- 
ances were of short continuance, and 
soon gave way to such a succession of 
disasters, as not only shut out almost 
all hope of a successful issue to the 
siege, but so seriously depressed the 
spirit of the army as went far to 
counterbalance all the advantages of 
the campaign. Dubreton and his brave 
garrison, who throughout the whole 
siege discharged with incomparable 
vigour and talent the important duty 
intrusted to them, made the most stren- 
uous efforts to dispossess the besiegers 
of the vantage-ground they had gained ; 
and, in the first instance, at least, with 
unlooked-for success. A sally, sud- 
denly directed, on the afternoon of the 
next day, apinst the advanced posts 
of the ^itish within the outer wall, 
swept them all back and regained the 
old breach ; and though the garrison 
was driven in again the same evening, 
yet they had in the mean time destroyed 
this lodgment, and carried off the tools. 
The two following days were employed 
by both parties in indefatigable ef- 
forts : the Allies increasing the front 
of their lodgment, and pushing their 
sap up to the second line ; the French, 
by frequent sorties and an incessant 
fire^ as well as by rolling^ shells down 
thq hili, striving to .retard them. On 
‘^e evening of the 8th, however, the 
head of ^e sap had, by strenuous ex- 
erCtons, been run to within ten yards 
of the widl; and Dubreton, seeing an 


assault of that lino imminent, ordered 
a sally in the night) which succeeded 
BO far, that by a desperate rush the 
trench was gained, and before the ene- 
my could be driven in again,— which 
was effected with the utmost gallantry 
by Major Cocks, who fell detm in the 
moment of success, — ^the whole works, 
constructed with so much labour be- 
tween the outer and inner line, were 
destroyed. 

108. It was now evident, that Jo 
push the sap on so narrow a front, 
without the aid of artillery, was hope- 
less ; and every effort was thei'eforo 
made to increase the fire on the inner 
line. The arrival of ammunition from 
Santander enabled the engineers to do 
this. The one remaining gun was 
worked incessantly; and the five iron 
howitzers did such good service, that 
it Wcis evident that if an adequate sup- 
ply of ammunition could be obtained, 
the place would speedily fall. But the 
failure of that indispensable article 
again suspended the operations, and it 
was not till the 16th that the fire in 
the breaching batteries could be re- 
newed. It was then directed against 
the inner circle of the Napoleon bat- 
tciy, while a mine, charged with nine 
hundred pounds of powder, was run 
under the church of San Roman. This 
done, and the howitzers having cleared 
away the temporary obstructions run 
up in the breach of the second line, a 
final assault was ordered for the night 
oi the 18th. At half-past four in the 
morning, the signal was given by the 
springing of the mine beneath the 
church of San Roman, which threw 
down a part of the wall ; and Colonel 
Browne, at the head of a Portuguese 
battalion and some Spanish companies, 
after a violent struggle, established 
themselves in its ruins. At the same 
time, a detachment of the King’s Ger- 
man Le^un carried the breach of the 
second line ; the Guards, at another 
place, got in by escalade ; and the in- 
trenchment was won. Some brave 
men, in the tumult of victo^, even 
rushed on and got to the summit of 
the breach of the thud line, where the 
bodies of Major Wnrmb and a Hano- 
verian colonel were found. TJnfortu- 
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natdy, however Ahe efforts of these 
heroes were, in^^he darkness of the 
nighty not adequately supported : the 
troops ^t dispersed in the space be- 
tween the second and third line ; and 
Bubreton, who had a powerful reserve 
in readiness to take advantage of such 
an incident, instantly rushed down 
with an, overpowering force, and drove 
the assailants out of the lines they had 
so gallantly won, with the loss of two 
hundred men. 

109. This was the last effort of the 
besiegers. The siege, which had now 
continued without intermission for 
thirty days, had not only occasioned a 
vast consumption of ammunition to 
the Allies, which they, could ill si^are 
in the exhausted state of their sup 
plies, but it had cost them two thou< 
sand brave men killed and wounded, 
and given the French genemls time to 
assemble forces from all quarters for 
its relief. Souham, who had succeeded 
Olausel in the command, and had con- 
centrated his troops at Briviesca, hiid 
been joined by the whole army of the 
north, and strong reinforcements from 
Alava; in consequence of which, as his 
force wassnow raised to forty-four 
thousand menj he had assumed an of- 
fensive attitude, which had obliged 
Wellington to unite nearly the whole 
besieging to the covering army, on the 
day of the lust assault. He had even 
driven in the British pickets, and ob- 
tained possession of Quintana Falla on 
their left, though from this his men 
were immediately expelled by Sir Ed- 
ward Paget with two divisions. Ac- 
counts, however, were at the same time 
received from Madrid, which rendered 
it indispensable for the Allies forth- 
with to provide for the security of the 
centre of Spain. Soult, who had with- 
out molestation assembled his whole 
forces in Andalusia, including Drouet’s 
from Estremadura, had marched from 
Oranada in the middle of September, 
bjr the way of Caravaca, and effected 
bis junction with the army of the 
centre, under Joseph, on the 29th of 
the taine month, at Albante. Their 
isiited force was sixty thousand strong, 
without reckoning on any of Suchers 
troops^ , 


110. Ballasteros, whose activity and 
eneigy had hitherto procured for 

a high reputation, was so mortified at 
being directed by the Cortes to Sot in 
obedience to the directions of Welling^ 
ton, that at this critical period he not 
only hung back, and kept his impor- 
tant force in a state of inactivity, but 
actually published a proclamation to 
his troops, appealing to the Spanish 
pride against the indignity of serving 
under a foreigner ; a proceeding for 
which the government of Cadiz most 
justly deprived him of his command, 
and confined him in the fortress of 
Ceuta. But, meanwhile, the evil was 
done, and was irreparable : the whole 
army of tho south had united with 
that of the centre, and was advancing 
rapidly agiiinst Madrid sixty thousand 
strong; while tho reinforced army of 
the north, mustering forty-five thou- 
sand soldiers, pressed on Wellington on 
the northern side. Thus, as usual, 
tho whole weight of the contest had 
fallen upon the British general, whose 
united force, after the losses and sick- 
ness of the campaign, being little more 
than half the number of the enemy’s 
armies directed against them, a retreat 
to a central position became a matter 
of necessity. Accordingly the siege 
of tho castle of Burgos was raised on 
the night of the 21&t, not without se- 
vere regret on the part of tho English 
general. 

111. Soult’s first operations were 
directed against the castle of Chin- 
chilla, a fort of great strength situated 
on a high rock at the point of junction 
of the roads of Alicante and Valencia, 
and commanding the only route from 
the eastern provinces to the capital. 
It was garrisoned by two hundred and 
forty men, and, from its inaccessible 
situation, was well-nigh impregnable. 
Wellington had calculated upon the 
siege of this fort retarding the advance 
of the French from the south a con- 
siderable time ; and BallasteroB was to 
have united fWith the whole guerilla 
parties from the southern provinces, 
who would have formed a mass of above' 
twenty thousand combatants, and, 
united to thirty thousand An^o-Por- 
^tuguese under Hill at Toledo, mhfdbit 
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have eeriously retarded, if they could 
not altogether prevent, the march of 
Soult and Joseph to the capital. But 
Balhu^teros* disobedience of the orders 
he had received, enabled Soult, with- 
out molestation, not only to assemble 
his forces, but to continue his march 
with such rapidity, that he appeared 
before this fort on the 3d of October; 
and the castle being immediately in- 
vested, it surrendered on the 6 th, in 
consequence of the singular circum- 
stance of lightning having fallen on the 
garrison, killing the governor and eight 
men, and wounding a still greater 
number. Upon this, the remainder, 
seized with superstitious dread, im- 
mediately hoisted the white flag. By 
this fortunate catastrophe, coupled 
with the no less auspicious disobedi- 
ence of Ballasteros, Soult was enabled 
to bring his whole force, in conjunc- 
tion with that of Joseph, in all sixty 
thousand men, to bear against the cen- 
tre of Spain, where Hill, now reinforced 
by the troops from Cadiz, with an army 
not at the utmost exceeding forty 
thousand, of whom part were Span- 
iards, was intrusted with the defence 
of the capital. 

112. In these circumstances, it be- 
came a matter of necessity to abandon 
Madrid, and nothing, it was evident, 
short of a union of the whole British 
force in the Peninsula, in a ceiiti'al 
situation on the plains of Leon, could 
‘ afford them any chance of maintaining 
their footing in Spain. Wellington 
then experienced the truth of what he 
had long before expressed in his corre- 
spondence, viz., that the invasion of 
Andalusia and the siege of Cadiz, by 
retaining a large portion of the French 
force in a state of comparative inac- 
tivity, so far as resisting the British 
army was concerned, had been a sensi- 
ble benefitNx) the allied cause; and that 
the battle of Salamanca, by inverting 
this order, and bringing their masses 
concentrated together, from the moun- 
tains of Asturias to the l\p,y of Cadiz, 
upon the British host, would, in the 
first instance at least, prove a disad- 
vantage. He transmitted orders to 
Hill accordingly to abandon the line of 
the Tagus, which he had hitherto held, 


evacuate Madrid, an£ fall back by the 
Guadarrama pass to the neightMurhood 
of Salamanca'. These direetidns were 
immediately obeyed; the preparations 
for the defence of the line of the Tagus 
were discontinued; Madrid was evacu- 
ated, amidst the frequent tears and 
mournful silence of the inhabitants ; a 
dense mass of men, women, and chil- 
dren, followed the troops for milea be- 
wailing their departure. On the same 
day Joseph made his entry, and the 
British army, at first in good order^ 
took the road for the Guadariuma pass. 

113. Meanwhile Wellington himself 
had extraordinary hardships-to encoun- 
ter in his retreat from Burgos. No- 
small difliculty was experienced at the 
very outset in getting the troops across 
the bridge of the Arlanza; for it was 
commanded by the castle, and the 
enemy, aware of the intentions of the 
besiegers, had brought every gun they 
possibly could to bear on narrow 
archway. Such, however, were the 
precautions taken by the British engi- 
neers to prevent the carriages passing 
from making any noise, as the French 
had done twelve years before at the 
siege of the Fort of Bard in%he valley 
of Aosta, [ante, Chap. xxxi. '§ 72], that 
the whole would have got over during 
the night in safety, had not some irre- 
gular Spanish horse heedlessly g;alloped 
past, and, by their ill-timed clatter,, 
attracted the attention of the garrison,, 
who instantly commenced a heavy fire 
on the bridge, then crowded with car- 
riages. It at first was very destruc- 
tive ; but the aim was soon lost as tha 
guns recoiled, and the remaining dis- 
chargc|, which continued through tho 
whole night, did little or no mischief. 
This night-march, which, from its ex- 
traordinary difficulty and boldness, had 
never been anticipated by the French 
generals, gave Wellington a full day's 
journey in advance of them, and the 
French cavalry did hot overtake the 
allies in any force till the forenoon of 
the 23d. 

114. Several sharp affiiirs between 
the horse on either side then todk (Jace.. 
In particular, at the pass^ ol the 
Hormaza, General Anson's brigade 
J;wice charged the head of thepurauera- 
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as they forded, ahd for three hours 
ched^ the pursuit.. A more serious 
action toAc place near Venta de Pozo, 
when the French cavalxy, who had at 
length forced the passage, and were 
hotly pursuing Anson’s horsemen, who 
were retiring in disorder, were received 
by two battalions of the King’s Ger- 
man Legion drawn up in square. The 
imperial cavalry 'came on with their 
wonted gallantry and loud shouts, but 
they were unable to retaliate upon the 
Germans the disaster of the 23d June, 
[ante, Chap. Lxviii. §§ 82, 83] : the 
steady squares received them with a 
rolling volley ; and after several ineffec- 
tual chords, in the course of which 
they sustained a severe loss, the French 
squadrons were obliged to withdraw, 
and the retreat on that day was con- 
tinued without any farther molesta- 
tion. The army, retiring in two col- 
umns, crossed the Pisuergn, and head- 
quarters were fixed for the night at 
Cordovilla.* Much disorder prevailed 
there during the night, in consequence 
of the soldiers, whose discipline had 
become relaxed from the very com- 
mencement of the retreat, breaking 
into the subterranean vaults in that 
vicinity, where the wine of tho vintage 
was stored. The effects of intemper- 
ance generally appeared when the troops 
began to move next morning ; but luck- 
ily the enemy was not awaro of the 
circumstance, and the retreat of twenty 
miles was conducted that day without 
molestation as far as Duenas, across 
the Carrion, where the Guards, who 
had disembarked at Corunna, joined 
the army nearly on the spot where 
Sir John Moore had commenced his 
forward movement against Soult four 
years before. 

115. It had now become evident 
that the BVench cavaliy, nearly double | 
that of the Allies, and fresh from can- : 
tonments, while the British and Por- 
tuguese were exhausted by the fatigues 
of a long campaign, could hardly be 
opposed with success in the open field, 
llie utmost vigilance, therefore, was | 
requisite in conducting a long march, ! 
in pramce of an enemy so superior in 
numbers graerally, and especially pre- 
dominant in that arm, so essential 


during a retreat. 'The troops, aooord- 
ingly, were rested a day behind the 
Carrion, to recruit their strengUi and 
give time for concentration ; the whole 
bridges over that river were mined for 
explosion, and on the day following 
the retreat was continued towards. the 
Douro. Unfortunately, however, the 
bridges of Palencia over the Carrion 
had not been occupied in sufficient 
strength, and Foy drove out the troops 
who held the town, and gained the 
bridges before tho explosion took place. 
A ford was also dexterously discovered 
by the enemy near Villamuriel, while 
the bridge over the Pisuerga at Tariejo 
was prematurely fired, and failed in its 
effect, BO that the French horsemen 
galloped over, and made the party in 
possession of the town prisoners. These 
untoward events destroyedthestrength 
of Wellington’s position, for over the 
bridges thus won the enemy could pour 
in any numbers they chose ; and tho 
left wasaccordingly thrown back, which 
had been hotly engaged nearly the 
whole day. . At length the English 
genend, seeing that the enemy’s pro- 
gress in that quarter seriously endan- 
gered the ^hole army, repaired to tho 
spot, and ordered an offensive move- 
ment to drive the French back again 
over the river. Those who had crossed 
the ford at Villamuriel were imme- 
diately attacked by two brigades under 
Major-general Oswald’s orders, and 
driven across the Carrion with consid- 
erable loss, though the Allies suffered 
severely, and Alava was wounded while 
heading the Spanish infantry in the 
pursuit, 

116. After this check tho army re- 
tired sixteen miles on the following day 
without molestation to Cabezon, on tho 
left bank of the Pisuerga; and, as the 
ground on that side of tho river is yeiy 
strong, and the approach to the bridg^ 
difficult, the troops were halted for 
two days there, while the destruction 
of the bridge at Tordesillas equally 
prevented their progress in that diveC'r 
tion. On tfie 29th, the bridges at Ca- 
bezon and Valladolid were both blown 
up, and the army retreated across the 
Douro, the whole bridges over whidh ^ 
were destroyed. The French, how- 
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ever, ^viiig got ar body of hone across 
by ewimming, inmediatdy commenced 
repairing the bridge at Tordesillas ; 
upoib which the British were moved in 
strength to that point, and immediate- 
ly began establishing batteries, which 
stopped the advance of the enemy in 
that quarter. Souham made no far- 
ther attempt to continue the pursuit 
beyond the Douro at this time, as he 
wag upwilling to hazard a general en- 
, gagement till the approach of Joseph 
and Soult enabled him to do so with a 
decided superiority. Thus the British 
remained unmolested behind its broad 
stream till the 6 th of November, when 
the bridges both at Toro and Tordesil- 
las having been restored, and the near 
approach of Soult, with an overwhelm- 
ing force from the south, rendering 
the line of the Douro no longer ten- 
able, the retreat was resumed. On the 
8th the army effected its junction with 
Hill's corps, and both united, took up 
a position at Alba de Tormes and San 
Ohristoval, on the ground lyhich the 
army had twice occupied before, and 
which wasballowed by the recollection 
of the glorious victory of which it had 
been the theatre. 

117. While the British, who possessed 
the advantage of an interior line of 
communication, were th\is concentrat- 
ing their forces in'front of Salamanca, 
Soult was following Hill’s corps with 
all the expedition in his power, an^ 
stretching out his light troops to the 
northward, in order to feel for the 
aimy of Souham, which w^as descend- 
ing from the Douro. On the 6th, his 
headquarters were at Arvalo, and on 
the day following the advanced posts 
of the two armies entered into commu- 
nication by Medina Campo. The main 
bodies were not long in effecting a junc- 
tion; and on the 10th the united force 
advanced towards the British post at 
Alba de Tonnes. General Hamilton, 
with a brigade of Portuguese, held the 
castle at that place, round which some 
fieldworks had been hasti^ construct- 
ed ; and though Soult batftred it with 
eighteen j^eces of artillery, to which 
the aUies had only four guns to reply, 
yet their fire of musketry was kept 
up with such vigour that the enemy 


did not venture ujfen an assault, but 
sought for and foui^ a ford.higher up 
the Tormes, at Qalisancho. ^^ On the 
following day the whole French army 
passed over, and took post^in a strong 
position near Mozarbes, from whence 
detachments of their numerous cavalry 
threatened the oommunications of the 
British with Ciudad Rodrigo. The 
force now at the disposal of the French 
marshals was very formidable, amount- 
ing to no less than ninety-five thousand 
men, of whom twelve thousand were 
superb cavalry, with a hundred and 
twenty pieces of cannon.* 

118. To oppose this immense force, 
Wellington had fifty -two thousand 
British and Portuguese, including four 
thousand horse, eighty-nine guns, and 
fourteen thousand Spaniards; but on 
the last little reliance could bo placed 
in a regular engagement. With so. 
gi*eat an inferiority, it was impossible 
for the English general to attack the 
French on the strong ground which 
they themselves had selected ; but ho 
offered battle on his own ground, and 
for this purpose withdrew to the famous 
position of Arapeiles. The sight of 
that memorable field strongly excited 
the soldiers of both armies ; the French, 
conscious of their superiority in num- 
ber, demanded with loud cries to be led 
to the combat, hoping tp wash out the 
recollection of their former defeat on 
the very spot on which it had been 
sustained. The sight of the ground, 
still blanched by the skeletons of their 
countrymen, and strewn with frag- 
ments of casquea and cuirasses, excite 
in the highest degree them warlike en- 
thusiasm. The British, nfthing doubt- 
ful of the result of a second battle of 
Salamanca, clustered in great strength 
on the two Arapeiles, and the ridge of 
Ariba : and gazing with stem resolve 
on the interminable masses of the ene- 
my, panted for the thrilling moment 
which was to bring to a decisive issue 
their long-proiracted contest. The opi- 
nions of the French generals, however, 
were divided as to the course which 
should be pursued. Jourdan, whose 

* **The three united aimlea musterbd 
ninety-five thousand ooinliatants.**--JiEUiAS, 
i.242. , 
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marUal fire age hiSl not extingoished, 
was eager to figli^ immediately; and 
for this piixpose jmposed to bear down 
at once on the Allies, and hazard all on 
the issue of a single battle. Soult, on 
the other hand, better instructed in 
the character of the troops with whom 
he hi^ to deal, hesitated to attack 
them where they stood, and, instead, 
moved a considerable part of his force 
to the left, so as to menace the commu- 
nication with Ciudad Rodrigo, much 
as Marmont had done, but on a wider 
circle, so as to be beyond the reach of 
the falcon swoop which had proved so 
fatal to his predecessor. 

1Z9. Wellington, knowing that the 
immense superiority of the enemy, 
especially in cavalry, rendered it an 
easy matter for them to outflank his 
position, and disturb his communica- 
^ tions, took the resolution, as they would 
hot fight, to retreat : already the bag- 
gage had defiled through Salamanca, 
and at three o'clock in the afternoon 
several loud explosions in the British 
rear announced to both armies that 
the movement bad commenced. The 
operation, however, was a very hazard 
ous one ; sCor, in performing it, the 
allied Bvjky, defiling almost within can- 
non-shot of the enemy, presented their 
flank, several miles in length, to his 
attach; and a daring gcnci^ had the 
same opportunity for a brilliant stroke 
which had been presented to Welling- 
ton by Marmont on the same giound 
four months before. Possibly the ex- 
treme ardour of the 'French soldiers 
mighty notwithstanding the prudence 
of Uieir lead^ have brought on a gene- 
ral action ; mit in that decisive mo- 
ment the star of England prevailed. 
A violent storm of rain, accompanied 
by a thick mist, came on, which for 
two hours rendered it impossible to 
see any object more than a few yards 
ahead ; and during this interval of 
darkness, the whole British army mov- 
ed safely past the dangerous ground, in 
three, columns, having the advantage 
of moving on the high-roads, while the 
enemy cordd ondy attack by cross lanes, 
now almost impassable from wet. A 
few cavoliy alone followed the Allies, 
and made two hundred prisoners; and 


the single trophy which the enemy 
could show from a crisis which might 
have changed the fate of Spain and 
the world, was the English second in 
^ command, Sir Edward Paget, who acci- 
I dentally fell on the day following into 
the hands of a small xmrty of horse, 
while riding unattended from one col- 
umn to the other, during the darkness 
of a severe storm. 

120. The retreat from the Arapeiles 
to Ciudad Rodrigo lasted but three 
days, and it Wiis only disturbed by the 
cavalry of the Frcuch, almost all their 
infantry and guns having halted at 
Salamanca. Nevertheless the distress 
of the troops fpr the most part was 
great, the disorders frightful, and the 
loss Biistainod very considerable. Dur- 
ing the whole march the weather was 
to the last degree inclement; storms of 
wind and rain succeeded each other 
with hardly any intermission ; and the 
spirit of the soldiers, already weakened 
by the long continuance and severe fa- 
tigues of the retreat, sank in an extra- 
ordinary degree, and precipitated them 
into general confusion and insubordi- 
nation. The roads wore so broken up 
that it was with the utmost difficulty 
that the guns and baggage - waggons 
could bo dragged through ; the sup- 
jdies, especially of Sir R. Hill’s coi*ps, 
almost totally failed, from the troops 
having been thrown off their former 
communications without gaining any 
new ones; and the soldiers, compelled 
to straggle in quest of subsistence,* fell 
into the usual disorders of a disorgan- 
ised army. Many yielded to the un- 
bounded passion for intoxication which 
breaks out in all men during severe 
distress, but has in every age been 
in a peculiar manner the disgrace of 
the English people. On the 16th the 
march of the aimy was through a con- 
tinued forest, where vast quantities of 
swine were feeding under the trees ; 
the soldiers immediately dispersed to 
shoot the prey thus presented to their 
hand; and £mch a rolling of musketiy 
was heard through the woods, that 
Wellington at first thought the enemy 
were upon them. 

121. A sharp skirmish took place as « 
the rear-guard of the army was descend- 
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ing the steep elope ivhicb leads from 
the high table-land covered with the 
forest to the Huebro stream, which, 
. however, was passed T^ith very little 
loss. A deviation from orders on the 
part of some of the officers in direc- 
tion of columns, had soon after well- 
nigh occasioned a serious loss, by tak- 
ing the men to a place where the road, 
though more direct, was crossed by a 
rlyer in an impassable state of flood. 
From this dilemma they were only 
extricated by being led back by Well- 
ington in person, fortunately without 
the enemy’s knowledge, to the ford 
which he had originally assigned ; and 
on tile 17th the weather was so dread- 
fdf| and the privations of the troops so 
excessive, that most serious disasters 
might be anticipated if the retreat were 
conducted farther in such calamitous 
circumstances. Happily, as this was 
the worst day of their sufTering, so it 
was the last : Soult, whose troox)S were 
suffering nearly as much as those of 
the Allies, was compelled by utter star- 
vation to discontinue the pursuit at 
the Huebro; a few squadrons only fol- 
lowed to the Tamanes; on the 18 th 
the w ather cleared up; provisions in 
plenty were obtained from the maga- 
zines t Ciudad Rodrigo, and liberally 
served out to the famishing troops ; 
and the wearied men, finding fuel and 
dry bivouacs on the sandy hills near 
that fortress, forgot their faligucs 
around the blazing watchfircs, and, 
after six months’ incessant toils and 
dangers, sank into the enjoyment of 
undisturbed repose. 

1 22 Both parties were now thorough- 
ly exhausted with their fatigues, and 
not only rest, but a separation on either 
side in quest of subsistence, had be- 
come indispensable. If Soult had re- 
mained with all his foroes together for 
a week longer, one-half of his soldiers, 
and probably all his horses, would have 
perished of actual famine ; and if Well- 
ington’s retroat in similar storms had 
continued a few days mwe, his army 
would have been well-ni^ dissolved. 
Both the fVench and the Plnglish com- 
manders accordingly put their troops 
c- into* winter quarters, and the vast ar- 
rays which had so recently crowded 


the banks of the Tormes were dispersed, 
over a wide extenteof surface. The 
British went into cantonments on tho 
Coa and the Agueda; the left being 
thrown back to Lamego, and the right 
advanced to Be jar, to hold the pass of 
Banos. Headquarters were again estab- 
lished at Frenada. . Soult’s noble army 
was entirely dislocated ; his own head- 
quarters were established at Toledo; 
Joseph returned with his guards to 
Madrid; and the bulk of the force was 
cantoned in Old and New Castile, be- 
tween the Douro and the Tagus — Sala- 
manca being occupied in strength by 
two divisions. But the ground lost in 
the campaign was never recovered ; 
Asturias and Estremadura remained in 
the undisturbed possession of the Span- 
iards ; the imperial standards never 
again crossed the Sierra Morena; and 
Andalusia, Mureia, and. Granada were h 
finally delivered from the oppression 
of the invader. 

123. The losses sustained by tho 
British and Portuguese during this re- 
treat, by casualties or prisoners in the 
field, did not exceed fifteen hundred 
men ; but .the stragglers who fell into 
the enemy’s hands were idbch more 
numerous, and the prisonerAtaken in 
this way exceeded three thousand. A1-. 
together, from the time that the' siege 
of Burgos was abandoned, the army 
had been weakened by the loss of near- 
ly seven thousand men. The insubor- 
dination of the troops, and the fright- 
ful habits of intemperance to whicR 
in many cases tltey surrendered them- 
selves, were the main causes of this 
serious diminution ; fc^the retroat 
had been conducted wIBl -extraordi- 
naiy skill; the men of both armies had 
retired above two hundred miles, in 
X)re3ence of greatly Bux>erior foroes, 
without a single battalion being broken, 
or a gun or standard taken. No stores, 
treasure, or provisions, had been de- 
stroyed ; none of the sick and wound- 
ed abandoned ; no night marcj&ei^ with 
the exception of that under the cannon 
of the castle of Burgos, had ^taken 
place ; the journeys gone over during: 
the day had been far from excessive;: 
and till the ^st three days, when the 
extraordinary throng hsd oocaaionea a. 
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deficiency in the supplies, no want of 

troo]^ When, notwi^tanding ^ese 
circumstance^ it was still found that 
the loss from the defalcation of ma- 
raudfiirs and the capture of drunkards 
liad been so serious, and that the dis- 
cipline of the army had been relaxed 
to a great degree during the retreat, 
Wellington deemed it indispensable to 
make a great effort to recall all ranks 
to a sense of their duty ; and for this 
purpose he addressed a severe letter of 
admonition to the of!icci*s commanding 
divisions and brigades, complaining in 
an especialmanner of the habitual inat- 
tention of regii)ientnl officers to their 
variou8^ duties, in so fur as the subor- 
dination, discipline, and comfoi’ts of 
the troops were concerned.* 

124. Never was a document publish- 
ed by a British commairder wliich pro- 
duced a stronger sensation, or gave rise 


Europe, was not equally apparent. 
Even if it had been necessary, it was 
urged that some allowance should have 
been made for men who had beei/ en- 
gaged for nearly eleven months in con- 
stant sieges, marches, or battles; and 
whoso efforts during that period had 
delivered half of the Peninsula, and 
drawn upon them the enemy's militaiy 
force from the wliolo of Spain. 

125. The reproaches, too, though 
generally well founded, wore not appli- 
cable to some coi-ps, particularly the 
light division and Foot Guards, *the 
latter of which had joined from Co- 
runna, and who had conducted their re- 
treat in admirable order; and Welb 
iugton was not aware that his own weP 
conceived arrangements for the supply 
of provisions to his troops hadsbecii 
in many cases rendered totally nuga- 
tory, from tlie impossibility of getting 
the means of transport for the stores. 


to more vehement feelings, than this 
celebrated address. That the com- 
plaints were in great i>art well found- 
ed, and that every one’s recollection 
could afford ample confirmation of the 
material facts stated, w'as indeed cer- 
tain ; but slill the necessity of publish- 
ing them to the army, and consequent- 
ly by the English newspapers to all 

* “The oiiiiy has met with no disaster; 
it has suflbred no privations wliieh but tril- 
ling attention on the part of the officers could 
not have prevented; it has suflbred no hard- 
ships excepting those resulting from the nu- 
cesiity of being exposed to the inclemencies 
of the wcathc^at a time when they were 
3sity for rci 

isting, none, was over made on which the 
troops made such short inarcli^s; none on 
which they ma#e such long and repeated 
halts; sod none on which the reti’catir.g ar- 
mies were 80 littlo pi'csscd on their re.ar by 
theenemy. Yet, from the moment tbc truo^is 
commenced their retreat from the noighbuur- 
hood of Madrid on the one hand, .and Burgos 
on the other, the officers lost all command 
over the men. Irregularities and outrages of 
all descriptions were committed with impun- 
ity, and losses have been sustiuned which 
ht never to have been incurred. The dis- 
cipline of every army, after a long and active 
campaign^ becomes m some degrees relaxed ; 
but t arn conocnied to observe, that the army 
under my command has fallen off in this rc- 
speCtin tlie late campaign to a greater degreo 
than any army with wnieh 1 have ever been, 
or df which 1 have ever read.”— Wellinoton 


or the negligence of inferior function- 
aries in carrying his orders into execu- 
tion. In some cases, when he suppos- 
ed the men were getting tliroo ration’s- 
a-duy regularly served out, they wero 
iu fact living on acorns which they 
picked up, or swine which they shot in 
the wooihs. For these reasons the re- 
proof was, not without foundation, 
complained of as unjust by many ; but 
there can bo no doubt that, to the 
great body of the troops, the justice of 
the remarks was what I'ondered them 
so unpalatable ; and that the cogency 
! of the maxim, — “ the greater the truth, 
the greater the libel,” never was more 
signally evinced than on this occasion. 
As usual after such admonitions, how- 
over, the reproof* though univei*sally 
complained of, in the end producetl 
salutary effects. The ollicers loudly 
declaimed against the injustice with 
which they had been treated, but quiet- 
ly set about remedying the disorders 
which they were well a>\'are had crept 
into the sciwico ; vast improvements 
were cfiected in tJio organisation and 
an’*angemeiit% of the ti’oops before th(» 
next campaign; and all admitted that 
it was in a great degree to their benefi- 
cial effect that the triumphs of Vittoria 
and the Pyrenees were to be ascribed. 

120. While this suiprising campaign 
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was going on in the centre and north 
of Spain^ the operations in the south 
and on the east coast, though not 
equditly brilliant, sustained the charac- 
ter of the British arms, and in their 
ultimate effects were attended with 
important results in the deliverance of 
the Peninsula. It has been already 
noticed how much Wellington found 
his operations impeded, immediately 
before the battle of Salamanca, by the 
project of Lord William Bentinck to 
commence his grand diversion on the 
Italian shores, thereby reducing the 
British expedition destined to act on 
the east of Spain to six thousand men. 
&ich as it was, however, this ai'ma- 
wnt produced a very considerable im- 
pression, and clearly proved of what 
importance, on the general issue of the 
campaign, the operations in that qtiai^ 
ter, if more vigorously conducted and 
with a larger force, might have been. 
General Maitland, who commanded 
this force, arrived at Port Mahon in 
Minorca, in the middle of July, and at 
first stood across for the coast of Cata- 
lonia, with a view, if possible, to at- 
tempt a coujhde-niain against Tarra- 
gona. Finding, however, though pre- 
parations for a considerable rising in 
that quarter had been made, that there 
was no Spanish force in existence ca- 
pable of keeping the ' field as a regular 
army, and that they could only bring 
eight thousand Somatcues into the 
field, while the French had thirteen 
thousand disposable men in tlie pro- 
vince, Besides Suchet’s force, of a still 
greater amount, in Valencia, he wisely 
judged that it would he hopeless to 
make an effort in that province, and 
therefore made for Alicante, where a 
strong fortress, still in the hands of 
the Murcians, offered a secure base for 
his operations. There, accordingly, he 
landed, in the beginning of August; 
and his arrival was most opportune and 
beneficial to the common cause, as it 
saved that fortress, which was menac- 
ed with a siege, in consequence of the 
defeat of General O’DonnelL That 
geneiwl, wif^ the last reserves of the 
Murcians, six thousand strong, had 
been totally routed by a division of ^ 
2$achet*s army under Hai*ispc, only ten j 


days before, at the mouth of the pass 
of Castalla, and wasttiow wholly unable 
to keep the field. 

127. Maitland’s forces were all dis- 
embarked at Alicante by the 11th 
August; but, although he found him- 
self in communication with a body of 
Spaniards considerable in point of nu- 
merical amount, no reliance could be 
placed upon them for operations in 
the field ; and he was soon overwhelm- 
ed by the innumerable crosses, jeal- 
ousies, and A^exations to which every 
British commander throughout the 
war, without exception, was subjected, 
who attempted to combine operations 
with the Peninsular troops, and which 
the iron will and invincible pefSever- 
ance of Wellington alone had been able 
to overcome. The governor of Ali- 
cante, in the first instance, refused to 
give him possession of that fortress, 
and only a limited number of men 
were permitted to remain within its 
walls ; of the British soldiers only 
three thousand were l^nglish or Ger- 
man, who could be relied on for the 
real shock, the remainder being Medi- 
terranean mercenaries, whose steadi- 
ness in action was untried *ftnd doubt- 
ful ; and tlie moment operations in the 
field were proposed, such extraordinary 
difficulties as to providing subsistence 
and the meansof transport were thrown 
in the way by the Spanish authorities 
and commanders, that Maitland aban- 
doned the attempt in despair, and noV 
long after, under the combined influ- 
ence of bad health and disgust^ re- 
signed his command. At the same 
time twelve hundred men, under Gen- 
eral, afterwards Sir Bu&ne Donkin, 
disembarked at Denia, to the east of 
Alicante; but they were speedily as- 
sailed by superior forces, and forced 
to betake themselves to their ships. 
Maitland was succeeded by General 
Mackenzie, who held the command 
only for a few weeks, when be was 
superseded by General Clinton; but 
he too was paralysed by the difficul- 
ties with which he was surrounded; 
and though on the 22d Novemtier the 
citadel of Alicante was surrendei^ id 
the keeping of t^e B^tish, still lid of- 
fensive movement worth noticing ‘ 
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attempted. Genei&l Campbell came sand men were r^uired to kem open 
next with four thc^isand fresh troops the communication between (moaa, 
from Sicily; but the season for active Barcelona, and Tarragona, 
operations had now passed, and the 129. In Asturias, an English sqdad- 
winter was spent in strenuous efforts ron, commanded by Sir Home Pop- 
to put the army oh a more efficient ham, appeared in the end of June on 
footing. It was fortunate that at this the coast, and did excellent’ service by 
period Suchet was so far deceived by keeping the French posts in a state of 
the habitual exaggerations of the Span- constant alarm, so as to prevent Oaffar- 
iards that ho attempted nothing, be- elli from detaching any considerable 
lieving that the Allies had fifty thou- force to the aid of Marmont previous 
sand men in his front. Thus this to the battle of Salamanca. Castro 
expedition, though it did nothing else, Utdiales, a strong fort on the sea- 
yet produced the important effect of coast, was taken in the. beginning of 
detaining his whole force in that ^uirt July, which enabled the squadron to 
of Spain, and preventing any portion communicate freely with the insur- 
of it from' joining the mass which was gents in the interior; and although 
concentrating from all other quarters several attempts on Santander, Quet# 
against Wellington in the plains of Old rio, and Bilbao failed, from tlie strong 
Castile. fortifications with which the French 

128. Though the war in Catalonia had established themselves in these 
and the Asturias was not distinguish^ towns, yet they were all evacuated 
ed by any brilliant events during this and fell into the hands of the Span- 
campaign, yet the Spaniards were in iards on occasion of the general con- 
both slowly regaining the a 8 cendanc 3 ^ centration of the French forces in the 
The weight of the, English army, northern provinces, which followed the 
though distant, operated with sensible disaster of Salamanca. Bilbao, in- 
effect in both these provinces, and by deed, was rcoccupied by Caffarelli on 
compelling the French to concentrate the 27th August;, but the whole coast 
their force#to succour menaced points, from Corunna to Guctario remained 
or await contingent events, allowed the in the hands of the Allies, and tho 
inhabitants to wrest from them several English vessels of war powerfully con- 
important posts. In spring, Montser- tributed to foment the insurrection 
rat was abandoned by tho invaders, in these important jirovinces. At the 
and immediately occupied by Colonel same time in the centre of Spain tho 
Green, who, with some Spanisli bands, ijower of Joseph was so ephemeral, that 
again fortified that important strong- when Soult, with the armies of the 
hold. Decaen and Maurice Mathieu south and centre, passed on in pursuit 
collected their forces, and in the end of Hill’s army in the end of October, 
of July drove the Spaniards a second Elio, tho Empecinado, and Bassecoiir, 
time from it ; but, instead of retain- having united their bands in the neigh- 
ing their conauest, they set fire to the bourhood of Madrid, rcoccupied that 
buildings, aim the flames of the mon- capital, where they committed ^eat 
asteiy told all the inhabitants of the excesses, and thrust out tho garrison, 
adjoining, plains that the holy moun- who, with a crowd of helpless depen- 
tam was no longer polluted by the dents, again fell a burden on the un- 
presence of the spoiler. The bands of happy monarch in the plains of Old 
Laejii' d’EroUes, Rovira, and Milans, Castile. 

however, kept undisputed possession 130. Such was the memorable cam- 
of the whole hill ranges with which paign of Salamanca, one of the most 
the country abounded : the power of glorious, in military point of view, 
the EVeneb ext^ded only over the of which the English annals can boast; 
fortiesMS, which they, held, and the the most decisive in its results in fa- 
plitiiyi ih their imn iediate vicinity ; and vour of the allied cause, which had yet^ 
au pnscamua was their authority in occurred in the Revolutionary war. 

- remote quavfeiVy that eight tnou- For the first time since the star of 
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;Napoleon had (^pcorcd in the aacen- ’ 
dent, the balance had not only hiing 
.eteu between the contending powers, 
but inclined decidedly to the allied 
side. At the opening of the campaign, 
the I^nch armies occupied the whole 
' of Spain, from the Asturian rocks to 
the bay of Cadiz. The great frontier 
fortresses of Badajoz and Ciudad Eod' 
rigo were in their h<'^nds ; and the 
British army, restrained within the 
hounds of Portugal, seemed unable to 
pass the giants who stood to guard the 
■entrance into the Spanish ten’itory. 
At its close, both these vital strong- 
holds had been wrested from their 
arms; Andalusia and the whole pro- 
vinces to the south of the Sierra Mo- 
reua delivered from their oppression; 
a mortal blow to tlieir power struck 
on the plains of Castile ; Madrid had 
welcomed its deliverers within its 
gates; and Cadiz, relieved after its 
three years* blockade, found the gigan- 
tic works of its besiegers, and their 
thousand guns, the trophies of its de- 
liverance, In Marshal Soult*s words, 
the battle of Salamanca had indeed 
proved a great historic event, which 
had resounded through Europe and 
the New World. The campaigns of 
Marlborough had no such momentous 
triumphs to commemorate ; the glories 
of Cressy and Azincour were iu com- 
parison sterile in durable results. 

131. Great as was the disappoint- 
ment felt ill the first instance in 
England, at the untoward conclusion 
of the campaign, and the calamitous 
issue of the retreat from Burgos, it 
was yot evident, on a calm retrospect 
of its results, and the relative situa- 
tion of parties at its commencement 
and termination, that the success 
gained had been immense, and that 
the French power in the Peninsula 
bad received a fatal wound. True, 
the British standards had been again 
■driven from the- Spanish territoiy; 
true, Wellington had reass umed his old 
•positions on the Coa and the Agueda: 
but how had this been effected? By 
a concentration of the French forces 
from all parts of Spain, and the aban- 
:;;ffowent in one month of the fruits of 
years of bloodshed, rapine, and 


conquest. Such & sacrifice could not 
again be made; x|p second Andalusir 
remained to recruit the armies of the 
north after another overthrow. A fresh 
disaster like ‘'that of Salamanca would 
drive the invaders, as by a, whirlwind, 
from the whole Peninsula. The sense 
of this, which pervaded the breasts of 
tho officers and soldiers in both armies, 
consoled the Allies for their retreat, 
and depressed the imperial legions even 
in the midst of their transient success. 

182. The whole warlike establish- 
ments of the latter had been lost; in 
a military point of view, their hold of 
.all the Peninsula to the south of tho 
Ebro had been loosened. The great 
arsenals of Madrid, Seville, Ciudad 
Rodrigo, and the lines before Cadiz, 
had fallen into the enemy’s hands or 
been destroyed; no reserve parks re- 
mained to enable them to attempt the 
siege of tho frontier places of Portugal : 
no fortresses were now in their posses- 
sion to delay the enemy should he 
make a second inroad into the interior 
of Spain; a single disaster on the 
Douro would instantly compel the 
evacuation of Madrid and Valencia, 
and send the whole Frcnth armies in 
confusion behind the Ebro. A sense 
of this insecurity paralysed the French 
as much as it animated the British' 
army ; the perception of it, joined to 
an ardent thirst for vengeance for the 
wrongs they had received, had again 
revived in a fearful degree the insur- 
rection in the whole provinces of tho 
kingdom not actually in the poBsessioii 
of the imperial troops. The recent 
appointment of Wellington as genc- 
r^issimo of tho Siianish armies, pro- 
mised to impart to tlmi a degree of 
efficiency which they had never pre- 
viously attained, and to direct them in 
one uniform plan of operations against 
the enemy; while the efvaeuation of 
more than half, and by far the itbhest 
half, of the Spanish territory, proved 
a still more sensible woun4 to Napo- 
leon, by depriving him of the means 
of longer carrying on his favourite sys- 
tem of making war maintain war, and 
throwing his armies in the PenhiBUla 
for their main supplies on the ireasaiy 
of Paris, already ipbrerely dtained by 
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the unparalleled dspenses of the Rus- 
sian war. 

183. . Memoiabft as the merits of 
Wellington had been since the com- 
mencement of the Peninsular contest^ 
they were outdone by the shining ex- 
ploits of this campaign. The secresy 
of his preparations, the rapidity and 
force of his strokes, the judicious di- 
rection of his attacks, the vast effects 
which followed from them, all revealed 
the consummate commander, now for 
the first time relieved from the load 
which had oppressed him, and, by the 
celerity of his movements, and the skil- 
ful use of a central position, counter- 
balancing what would otherwise have 
been deemed an insurmountable supe- 
riority of numbers. When it is recol- 
lected that the English general, with 
an army which never could bring sixty 
thousand. men into the field, gained 
these wonderful successes over an ene- 
my who had two hundred and forty 
thousand effective veteran troops at 
his disposal, and captured the two 
great frontier fortresses under the very 
eyes of two marshals who, ns the event 
proved, could assemble a hundred thou- 
eand mentor their relief, it is evident 
that more than fortune or national 
courage had been at work, and that 
consummate generalship had conic to 
the direction of tried valour and ex- 
perienced disciplino. The secresy of 
the preparations for, and the rapidity 
of the attack on Ciudad Rodrigo ; the 
stem resolution of the assault of Bada- 
joz ; the eagle eye which caught the 
moment of decisive victory at Sala- 
manca; the strategic skill which sepa- 
rateid the armies of the north and 
centre, and eecovered the advantages 
gained by Marmont on the banks of 
the Guarena, form so many models of 
military -skill which will evei* engage 
the attention and command the ad- 
miration of succeeding generations. 

134. In truth, however, here, as 
elsewhere in the great revolutions of 
the world, moral causes were at the 
bottom of the change; and the tal- 
ents . of individual actors intrusted 
wi^ the direction of the afi^rs were 
chiefly conspicuous in the sagacity 
with iHiich. discerned, and the j 


skill with which they availed them- 
selves of those general impulses to 
mankind, whose operation, how im- 
portant soever, was shrouded from the 
eye of ordinary observers. The more 
that the mfemorablo history of the Pen- 
insular campaigns is studied, the more 
clearly will it appear that it was the 
oppressive mode in which the French 
carried on the contest which wrought 
out their ruin; and that it was to Na- 
poleon’s favourite maxim, that war 
should maintain war, that we are to 
ascribo his fall. Not only did this ini- 
quitous system everywhere inspire the 
most unbounded and lasting hatred at 
their domination, but it imposed upon 
his lieutenants and viceroys the neces- 
sity of such a scparalrion of their forces, 
with a view to the permanent levying 
and collecting of contributions, as ne- 
cessarily exposed them to the danger 
of being cut up in detail, and im- 
mensely augmented the difficulty of 
any combined or united operations. 
The eccentric in-uption into Andalusia, 
wlien Wellington in Portugal was still 
unsubdued, is the chief cause to which 
all the subsequent disasters in Spain 
are to bo ascribed ; and it arose clear- 
ly from tho necessity of seizing upon 
hitherto untouched fields of plunder. 

135. Tho marshals were never weary 
of exi)rc8sing their astonishment at 
tho unwise policy whicli kept their 
troo])s detached from each other, and 
melting away in inglorious warfare in 
their separate provinces, when the 
English army retained a central posi- 
tion menacing alike to them all. Bub 
the secret motive of Napoleon in so 
distributing his force was veiy appai* 
cnt. If ho brought them into largo 
bodies to wago a united war with the 
English general, tho occupation of 
many of the provinces would require 
to be discontinued, tho levying of tho 
contributions would cease, and the 
cost of his armies, hitherto wholly de- 
frayed by Spanish resources, would 
fall with overwhelming weight on the 
imperial tr&sury. Henoe arose the 
dispersion of the armies, the military 
governments, the jealousies of the mar- 
s^B, the weakness of the king, the • 
exasperation of the inhabitant the 
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triumphs of the British, and the loss to see, and talent adequate to improve, 
of the Peninsula. The mighty fabric, the chances thus ai;^mg in his favour, 
based on injustice, reared in rapine, and a position where a sure refuge 
cemdnted by bloo^ involved in itself might be foimd till the period of re- 
the principles of its own destruction, action should arrive. The constancy 
The very greatness of its *power, the of England presented such a foe, the 
wide spread of its extension, only ac- eye of Wellington constituted such a 
celerated the period of its fall. All commander, and the rocks of Tor- 
that was wanting was an enduring res Vcdras furnished such a strong' 
enemy, that had discernment enough hold. 


CHAPTER LXIX. 

SKETCH OP TaiS TURKISH EMPIRE: WAR BETWEEN THE OTTOMANS 
AND RUSSIANS. 180S>-1812. 

1. Notwithstanding all the prodi- dependent of the obligations which wc 
^icB of European civilisation, and all owe to it as the birthplace of letters 
the lasting benefits which, both in and of figures, of knowledge and of re- 
ancient and modern times, the race of ligion — there is something in the sim* 
Japhet has conferred upon the species, plicity of Eastern story, and the pathos 
its history will never equal, in the pro- of Asiatic incident, whichemust ever 
found interest which it excites iiiHhe reach the inmost recesses of the hir- 
human breast, and will continue to man heart. 

awaken to the remotest era of exist- 2. Although the human race have 
ence, that which arises from the con- existed longer there than in any other 
templation of the Eastern World, part of the globe ; although wedth ex- 
There is to be found the birthplace of hibited its earliest prodigies on the 
the human race ; there lie the scenes, plain of Shinar, and commerce first 
alike of the earliest and the most bril- began with the march of the camels 
liant efforts of civilisation; there the through the Syrian deserts; yet society 
spot on which the fortunes of the has always worn a more romantic ana 
whole family of mankind have taken interesting form in the Eastern than 
their rise. The greatness of the states in the Western world. The extremes 
of modem Europe may have produced of civilisation and simplicity, of wealth 
a more durable impression upon the and poverty, of grandeur and humility, 
fortunes of the^ species ; the achieve- have from the infancy of the world 
xnents of their intellect may have ex- been there brought into close prdxim- 
alted higher the character of human- ity with each other. The splendour 
ity; bub they will never awaken so . of the capital is to be found braidethe 
profound an interest as the annals rudeness of the desert; and the travel- 
of those states which carry us back to ler, equally in the days of Herodotus 
the original separation nations, and and in the present time, pn emerging 
the infancy of mankind. Independent from the greatest cities, l^ds hiaoselx 
of the interest which naturally attaches surround^ by the camels, of the chil- 
to the East, from the sublime events dren of IshmaeL . The whole empires 
and heart-stirring episodes of which in | of Central As^a are penetrated in eivery 
every age it has been the theatre — ^in- 1 direction by these nomad tribes. They 
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have, from the r&notest ages, formed 
a distiDguishiog j^ature of Asiatic 8o< 
ciety ; and at times hare exercised the 
most important influence on the for- 
tunes of the nations which compose 
it. Through every subsequent stage 
of society, nations will recur with in- 
terest to these primeval occupations 
of their forefathers. The scenes, the 
manners, the imagery of the East, will 
always form the profoundcst cliords 
that can be touched in the humcan 
heart; and to the last ages of the 
world, man, by an indelible instinct, 
will revert to those regions of his 
pristine existence with the same in- 
terest with which the individual looks 
back to the scenes of liis own in- 
fancy. 

3. Nor are the present situation and 
future destinies of the Oriental states 
less calculated to awaken the interest 
alike of the heedless observer of pass- 
ing events and the contemplative stu- 
dent of the fortunes of mankind. i»y 
a mysterious agency, it would appear 
that the fate of man, even in the most 
advanced stages of his progress, is in- 
dissolubly united with the Eastern 
world; and the present course of 
events, not less clearly than the whole 
scope of proj^hecy, concur in demon- 
strating that it is there that the great 
changes calculated to affect the destiny 
of the species are to bo brought about. 
The course of civilisation, which hither- 
to has been constantly from east to 
west, has now to all appearance begun 
to alter its direction. The vast wave 
of civilisation is rolling steadily to- 
wards the Rocky Mountains; and its 
standard will ere long be arrested only 
by the waters of the Pacific. But the 
progress of mankind is not destined to 
be &US finally barred. For the first 
time since the creation of the species, 
the sti'eam of improvement has begun 
to flow in the opposite direction : the 
British Australian colonies are rapidly 
Mwing the seeds of the European race 
in the regions of the sun; and even 
the sober eye of historic anticipation 
can now dimly descry the time when 
the eastern Archipelago and the isles 
of the Pacific are to be cleared by the 
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efforts of civilised men, and blessed by 
the light of the Christian religion. 

4. Nor are political events less clearly 
bringing back the interests and the* 
struggles of civilised man to the pris- 
tine scene of his birth. The two great 
pdAvers which have now in an indelible 
manner impressed their iniluonce upon 
the human species — England and Rus- 
sia — are there slowly but inevitably 
coming into collision. Constantinople 
is the inestimable prize which, as it 
will soon ai)pi\ar, brought tlie empires 
of Franco and Russia into hostility, 
and led to tho overthrow of the great- 
est efforts of European power by the 
energy of barbaric patriotism and the 
force of Asiatic cavalry. The same 
glittering object has retained tho rival 
jiowcrs of (freat Britain and Russia in 
thinly disguised hostility since the 
fall of Na]>oleon’s ])ower ; while “tho 
necessity of conquest to existence, 
felt equally by the British empire in 
India as by the French in Europe, hu« 
already impelled the British battalions, 
with tho usual mixture of success ami 
disaster consequent on such enter- 
prises, over the Himalayan snows. It 
has turned tho streain of victory, for 
tho first time in the annals of man- 
kind, from tlie shores of the (janges to 
tho confines of Tartary ; arrayed the 
sable natives of Bengal as victors, in 
the cradle of the Mogul power, on tho 
edge of the steppes of Saniarcand ; and 
brouglit tho Britisli battalions, though 
in an inverso order, into the footstejvn 
of the phalanx of Alexander. Nor is 
the social condition of Europe in later 
times less pregnant with indications 
of those coming events which from 
the earliest periods of prophecy havo 
been foreshadowed to mankind. Tho 
Jews, that peculiar people whoso fate 
is wound up by Bux)rcme agency, alike 
with the lust as tho first ages of the 
world, have risen in tho last times to 
extraordinaiy power and importance. 
Already their interests, as the great 
capitalists conations, rule the intenial 
policy of England, under the specious 
guise of free trade and a safe currency; 
their influence as the bankers of gov- 
ernment is felt in every capital of • 
9 
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Europe; and their power, constantly 
increasing with the augmentation of 
wealth, is everywhere in modem Eu- 
rope, for ^ood or for evil, substituting, 
as in ancnent Rome, the influence of 
accumulated riches for the old aristo- 
cracy of the land. 

6 . The structure of society, the con- 
dition of mankind, and the causes of 
human, happiness or misery, have al- 
ways been so diflerent in the eastern 
from the western world, that it would 
appear as if a sepsirate character had, 
from the very outset of their career, 
been imprinted by the finger of Provi- 
dence on the various races of mankind. 
The children of Shem, the dwellers in 
the tents of the East, arc still as 
widely separated from the descendants 
of Japhet as when the superior vigour 
of the European family impressed upon 
the Roman poet the belief, that to 
their iron race alone it was given to 
struggle with the difficulties of hu- 
manity, and unfold the secrets of na- 
ture.* Their joys, equally with their 
sorrows, their virtues and their vices, 
their triumphs and their reverses, the 
sources of their prosperity and the 
causes of their ruin, arc essentially 
distinct in these two sections of the 
globe ; while the peculiarities of the 
third great family of mankind arc still 
so strongly marked, that there is little 
reason to believe that it will ever he 
able to emerge from a state of submis- 
sion and servitude; and that the i)ro- 
phecy will hold good equally in the 
last as in the first ages of the world — 
“God shall multiidy Japhet, and he 
shall dwell in the tents of Shem, and 
Canaan shall be his servant.’' 

6 . Although civilisfition has subsist- 
ed from the very earliest times among 
the Eastern nations, and the labours 
of man have there achieved i)rodigies 
of industry far surpassing any which 

* “Thus, from the sun's ethereal beam 

When bold Fi-ometlicus stoic th* enlivening 
flame. 

Of fevers dire a ghastly brood. 

Till then unknown th' imhdj^py fraxid pur- 
sued j 

On earth their horrors baleful spread. 

* « * » 

'No work too high for man's audacious force; 

Our folly would attempt the skica" 

Horace* Canuiaa, lib. i. ode 3. 


have been reared by 'the efforts of the 
Western world; yet po disposition to 
I'esist authority, or assert independent 
privileges, has ever appeared, even in 
those situations where, from the as- 
semblage of mankind together in great 
towns, the chief facilities might be 
supposed to have existed for the rise 
of the democratic spirit. Revolts in- 
numemble have occurred, indeed, in 
every age of Asiatic story; civil wars 
without end have desolated, and still 
desolate, the Eastern plains ; but they 
h<ave all been brought about by the 
casual oppression of particular gover- 
nors, or the mutual hostility of rival 
candidates for the throne - 7 - never by 
the general resistance of the many to 
the rule of the few. With the termi- 
nation of this unbearable oppression, 
or the ascent of the throne by the suc- 
cessful competitor, all thoughts even 
of resistance have passed away from 
the minds of the people. The com- 
mercial cities of Asia Minor, which ac- 
quired republican ideas and resisted 
the authority of Darius, were all of 
European origin, and evinced, in their 
character and institutions, the Euro- 
pean spirit. No attempt to organise 
a system of popular resistance to en- 
croachment, such as in eveiy age of 
European history, alike in ancient and 
modern times, has formed the great 
and deserving object of public effort, 
ever was thought of in the East. From 
the earliest times to the present mo- 
ment, the whole oriental world have 
I been strangers alike to the elastic vig- 
our, the social progress, and the de- 
mocratic contentions of the European 
race. It is not sufficient to say that 
they submit now without a thought 
of resistance to the grossest oppression 
of their governors, or whomsoever is 
placed in authority over them. The 
idea of opposition has never crossed 
their minds ; they have done so with- 
out a murmur from the days of Abra- 
ham. 

7. Owing to the prodigious fertility 
of their great alluvial pMns, and the 
unbounded riches of nature which 
there spring up almost unbidden to 
the hand of the husbandman, the pro- 
gi’ess of opulence has always been 
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much more rapid*iu the eastern than 
in the western world. In the great 
plain of Mesopotamia, one-half of which 
is composed of a natural terrace, slop- 
ing down with a gradual declivity from 
the Euphrates to the Tigris, and the 
•other of a similar slope inclining the 
•other way, from the Tigris to the Eu- 
phrates, the means of irrigation are pro- 
vided, as it were, ready made by nature 
to the hand of man. Nothing is re- 
quired on his part but to convey away 
into little channels the beneficent 
stream which, descending in perennial 
flow from the Armenian snows, and 
larger in summer than in winter, af- 
fords the means of spreading continual 
verdure and fertility over a soil where 
vegetation ripens under the rays of a 
tropical sun. In the Delta of Egypt 
a level surface of great extent is an- 
nually submerged by the fertilising 
floods of the Nile, produced by the 
melting of the snows in the great cen- 
tral chain of Africa ; and the principal 
•iliiHculty of man i.s to clear out the 
piodigious luxuriance of vegetation 
which springs up from the solar 
warmth, when the waters of the river 
have reg^ned their natural channel. 
In the European fields, on the other 
hand, the jjroductive powers of nature 
require to be drawn forth and assisted 
by a long period of human labour. 
The operations of draining, planting, 
and enclosing, which are essential to 
the improvement of agriculture, are 
the work of centuries ; and the vast 
profits -which in the East reward the 
flrat and infant efforts of human culti- 
vation, are gained in the West only 
by the result of the accumulated la- 
bour of many successive generations. 
Agricultural riches, and consequent 
commercial opulence, spring up at 
once in the East with the rapidity and 
luxuriance of tropical vegetation : they 
are of alow and difficult growth in the 
West^ like the oak and the pine, which 
arrive at maturity only after the lapse 
of ages. 

8. But in proportion to the rapidity 
with which agricultural wealth, like 
vegetation, thus springs up under the 
warmth of an Eastern sun, is the fra- 
nature of the materials of which 


it is composed, and the seeds of rapid 
decay which are involved in its struc- 
ture. The law of nature seems to be 
of universal application — all that ra- 
pidly comes to maturity is subject to 
as speedy decay— whatever is destined 
for long duration is of the slowest 
growth, and of the most tardy develop- 
ment. The early prodigies of orien-tal 
civilisation were of no longer duration, 
iu the great year of human existence, 
than the first fruits of spring amidst 
the quickly succeeding harvests with 
which the labours of the natural year 
are crowned. The seeds of decay were 
sown with no unsparing hand, from the 
native corruption of the human heart. 
They found a soil richly i)repared for 
their growth in the physical ease and 
natural blessings with which man was 
surrounded. Aa quickly as the boun- 
ties of nature gave him opulence, did 
his own vices engender wickedness; 
and the liistory of the East, from the 
earliest times, exhibits, in Gibbon's 
Avords, “ the perp(}tual round of valour, 
greatness, discord, degeneracy, and de- 
cline.” 

9. If the extraordinary rapidity of 
the growth of wealth and civilisation 
iu the Eastern x>lains is considered, and 
the rapid dcvel()i)ment of the germs of 
corruption in the human heart under 
the genial influence of prosperity, it 
will no longer appear any way surpris- 
ing that corruption and degeneracy 
should BO speedily have spread iu the 
Asiatic monarchies. Perhaps the 'only 
circumstance that will attract wonder 
is, how the human race has ever been 
able to extricate itself from the vice 
and Aveakness tlius incident to the veiy 
first steps of its progress. It is more 
ihau doubtful, indeed, Avhethcr, in a 
state of society where the working 
classes arc universally and invariably 
obedient, and no spring of improve- 
ment or purification is to bo found in 
the efforts of the loAver orders for their 
political elevation, or the struggles of 
the poor to better their condition, any 
means of Borrectiiig or roinoAring the 
Avi despread corruption consequent on 
early prosperity could be found in the 
bosom of society itself. But the^’' 
means are provided with unerring cer- 
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taintj in the i^ysical conformation of 
the Asiatic continent, and the charac- 
ter, which permanent causes have in- 
delibly^ imprinted on the inhabitants 
of the greater part of that large por- 
tion of the globe. It is only in parti- 
cular districts of Asia, in the plain of 
Mesopotamia, on the banks of the 
Ganges, in the fertile fields of China, 
or in the alluyial flats of Asia Minor, 
that the natural riclies and advantages 
are to be found which in every age 
have overspread the earth with the 
early prodigies of human industry. In 
by far the greater part of the Asiatic 
continent, the physical circumstances 
of mankind are widely different ; and 
hardship and suffering have imprinted 
as bold and energetic a character upon 
the human race as ease and opulence 
have softened and relaxed it in situa- 
tions blessed with greater natural ad- 
vantages. It is in the intermixture of 
these different races of man that the 
means of continually renovating the 
human race have been provided. 

10. ‘‘Asia,*' says Montesquieu, “is 
distinguished by one remarkable pecu- 
liarity : the boldest races of men, and 
the most effeminate, are placed by Na- 
ture in close proximity to each other.** 
This peculiarity arises from the physi- 
cal conformation of the Asiatic conti- 
nent. The elevated steppes of Tartary, 
the arid deserts of Arabia, touch, ns it 
were, the fertile plains of Mesopotamia 
or Armenia; the ruthless Aflghans 
border on the patient Hindoos. The 
children of tho desert are ever at hand 
to punish the vices and obliterate tho 
corruptions of the cities of the plain. 
Alike in the northern as in the south- 
ern portions of Asia, in the cold steppes 
of Tartaiy as in the burning deserts 
of 'Arabia, a i^ace of men have existed 
from the eai'liest times, on whom hard- 
ship and difficulty have eternally im- 
printed the same bold and daring qua- 
lities. Differing in no respect from 
their earliest ancestors, the children of 
Ishmaelare still to be foun^J in the de- 
serts of Arabia, poor, sober, and endur- 
ing. Mounted on their steeds, or seated 
on their camels, they seek a scanty sub- 
listence amidst sterile gravel or arid 
sands, and preserve pure, on a rocky j 


soil, and under the rays of a vertical 
sun, the simplicity ^d the energy of 
patriarchal life. Still, as in the days 
of Gyrus, the pastoral nations of the 
north wander over the vast table-lands 
of Tartary, multiplying with the herds 
and flocks which graze around them, 
and possessing, even to profusion, those 
hosts of horses which in every age have 
constituted the strength of the Scy- 
thian tribes.* 

11. It is in the undecaying vigour 
and ceaseless multiplication of these 
nomad tribes that the means of the 
continual renovation of the human 
race in the Asiatic empires has been 
provided. As certainly as the wealth 
of the plain 2 )roduceB corruption, the 
hardihood of the north engenders ra- 
pacity; and the effeminate monarchies 
of the East have in every age fallen 
before the daring rovers of the Scy- 
thian wilds, or the iierce Bedouins of 
the Arabian deserts, with the same 
certainty that the timid herds of in- 
ferior animals perpetually become the 
prey of the savage lords of the wilder- 
ness. The barbarian conquerors, when 
they settle in the opulent regions .of 
civilisation, in the course of few ge- 
nerations become as corrupted as the 
nations they have conquered; but, 
nevei'thclcss, a certain impulse has 
been communicated to human vigour, 
and the extraordinary degeneracy of 
the seats of opulence is purified, for a 
season at least, by the infusion of bar- 
barian energy. And when they in their 
turn, or their descendants, yield from 
tho same causes to the same vices, the 
same means of regeneration are at 
hand. Renew^ed wealth again attracts 
barbaric rapacity, and a fresh inroad of 
northern energy restores the fallen dig- 
nity of the species. 

12. The pravision made by nature 
for the easy and eifectual passage of 
huge bodies of the Tartar tribes con- 

* Among the Tartars to the north of the 
great range of tho Caucasus, there is hardly an 
individual so poor as not to j^sess thirty or 
forty horses : the luxury of the great consists 
almost entirely in the number of these ani- 
mals, whose support on these boundless 
grassy wilds costs nothing : and many of the 
chiefs possess three or four thonsand ateeda. 
— Malte Bbun, L p. 172. 
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stitutes one of the most extraordinary 
features of the Asiatic continent, and 
in every age has been productive of the 
most important effects on the history 
of its nations. Gibbon has told how 
the immediate cause of the overthrow 
of the Roman empire was the vigour 
and ability of the Chinese emperors, 
who, pressing on the Tartar tribes in 
the north-eastern extremity of Asia, 
forced them on the central districts of 
Tartary, and at length impelled the 
movable wave on the decayed frontiers 
of the Roman empire. In the prodi- 
gious extent of pasture lands, capable 
of furnishing supplies of food for tho 
greatest armies, is to be found the 
cause of this astonishing phenomenon. 
It is narrated by the historian of Ti- 
mour, that that great warrior, in one 
of his expeditions from Samarcand 
against China, marched five months, at 
the head of four hundred thousand 
horsemen, constantly in a north-east- 
ern direction, during the whole of 
which time this immense body of men 
obtained food by hunting, and tho milk 
of the mares which followed their 
squadrons, while the horses subsisted 
on the ^hiss which they were travers- 
ing. And of the terrific nature of the 
devastation which such a horde of bar- 
barians makes when they approach the 
cities of civilised opulence, some idea 
may be formed from what occurred 
when the same conqueror drew near 
to Bagdad. The trembling inhabi- 
tants of that city, aware of the near 
proximity of the Tartar host, were anx- 
iously straining their eyes in the north- 
eastern direction, where they were first 
expected to appear, when the low hills 
which skirt the Tigris in that direction 
suddenly became covered with a con- 
fused multitude of men and horses, 
stretching on either side as far as tho 
eye could reach. 

13. Wave after wave rolled onwards 
during the whole day, like tho rising 
tide on the sands of the ocean, until 
they arrived at the banks of the Tigris, 
which they required to cross before 
the city could be reached. That broad 
and deep stream, however, did not for 
a moment arrest the Scythian host. 
Impelled alike by the near prospect of , 


plunder, and the imperious commands 
of Timour, the foremost squadrons 
plunged into the river; the ^Tartar 
horaes easily stemmed the current, 
the dripping squadrons were in a few 
minutes seen pursuing their on 

the western bank. Band after band of 
the immense multitude plunged in 
with ceaseless vigour; numbers were 
crushed to death or drowned by the 
throng, but still those in front were 
pushed on by the huge mass behind, 
until, as with the white ants, a bridge 
was almost formed across the river by 
the dead bodies of their comrades. 
Without a moment’s intermission, 
however, the passage was continued, 
the town, closely besieged, was soon 
after stormed ; the greatest part of its 
inhabitants were put to the sword; and 
when Timour left Bagdad in quest of 
a new theatre of davastation, he left a 
hundred and twenty pyramids in dif- 
ferent parts of the city, each contain- 
ing a thousand heads, to show where 
his sabre hod been. 

14. The system of government in 
tho Kast, from the earliest times, has 
been the same. We have no need to 
turn to modem travellers for a picture 
of the social system ; it is to be found 
sketched out in tho books of the Old 
Testament, and faithfully portrayed in 
the pages of Xenophon and Herodotus. 
Riink and authority are everywhere 
personal only: power is annexed to 
office, not to families ; it depends for 
its establishment and continuance 
wholly on the will of the sovereign. 
Tho throne itself is seldom found to 
follow the hereditary line of descent : 
the natural attachment of mankind to 
the families of their benefactors has 
commonly, for several generations, se- 
cured its continuance in the members 
of the family of a first founder of an 
empire ; but no regular principle of 
BucccBsion has been followed, and the 
most energetic and audacious, whether 
of legitimate or illegitiniate birth, has 
usually, without opposition, seized the 
diadem. The people, with that dis- 
position to passive submission which 
n every age has characterised the in- 
habitants of Asia, submit without 8 
murmur to a change of dynasty. The 
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victor, generally after a single battle, 
is instantly saluted as sultan by all 
the satraps and cities of the empire ; 
the stroke of fate is implicitly acqui- 
esced in by all ; and the descendants 
of a family which have enjoyed the 
throne for centuries are consigned 
without regret to the obscurity from 
which they sprang, and speedily lost 
among the multitudes of humble life. 
No parallel is to bo found to this sys- 
tem of government, if it is not in that 
which necessity, after a centuiy of suf- 
fering from civil dissension, imposed 
on ancient Rome, and to which, from 
the same cause, democratic fervour is 
evidently impelling tho nations of mo- 
dern Europe. 

16. The same instability and preca- 
rious tenure of power are to be found 
in a still greater degree among the in- 
ferior depositories of authority. If the 
chances of victozy or the mutability 
of fortime seat or unseat a dynasty on 
the throne, tho favour of a sultan, the 
caprice of a minister, or the accidents 
of success, still more rapidly place or 
displace the rulers in tho cities and tho 
governors in tho provinces. Tho mu- 
tations of fortune, which from the ear- 
liest have existed in tho East, ap- 
pear incredible to those who have been 
accustomed to the more stable order 
of things in tho western world. The 
extraordinary adventures, the sudden 
elevations and as sudden depressions 
of human life portrayed in tho Arabian 
lights, are not the brilliant creations 
of oriental fancy; they are the faithful 
picture of the continually occurring 
vicissitudes of life in the eastern world. 
A barber may there any day become 
a vizier; a vizier, if he escapes the 
bowstring, may often esteem himself 
happy if he can become a barber. 

16. The education of all classes is 
the same ; for this simple reason, that 
none can foresee with tolerable cer- 
tainty any material difference in their 
destiny in life. Nothing is more com- 
mon tjiRn to see as chief ministers of 
the sultan men who had formerly 
been trained to the humble duti^ of 
etreet porters : a shoemaker sometimes 
*becomea the high admiral of the Turk- 
ish fleet. The descent from greatness 


is often still more rapid than the as- 
cent. Wealth attracts envy, and cupid- 
ity on the throne seldom fails to find 
pretexts for confiscating the riches, the 
fruit of connived -at plunder. When 
the inevitable hour amves, the vietto 
of imperial cruelty or vengeance sub- 
mits to the stroke of fate ; the ruler 
of millions of subjects, the master of 
thousands of soldiers, quietly stretches 
out his neck to the bowstring ; his ex- 
orbitant possessions, the object of so 
much envy, are confiscated to the trea- 
sury, or handed over to a more fortu- 
nate successor; and his children ere long 
are found labouring with their hands in 
the fields, carrying water in the streets,, 
or bearing lances as private soldiers in 
the ranks of their father^s successor. 

17. Improvement and the spread of 
opulence in Europe are tho slow growth 
of successive generations, each of which 
has added something to the national 
wealth, or made some additions to the 
public rights. The virtues or the vices, 
the weakness or the energy, of the sove- 
reign on tho throne, though by no 
means unimportant elements in tho 
national fortunes, seldom produce a de- 
cisive influence on the destin^les of the 
state. The public tranquillity depends 
on tlie bravely and virtue of the higher 
ranks; tho public opulence upon the 
industry and frugality of the lower. 
But in the East almost everything 
turns upon tho cncigy, the talents, and 
activity of the sovereign on the throne. 
If he is possessed of martial qualities 
and shining abilities, the fortunes of 
the state are speedily raised to the very 
highest point of elevation; if he is 
sunk in indolence, or lost in the plea- 
sures of the harem, external disaster 
and internal dilapidation as speedily 
ensue. The vigour of a great monarch, 
wielding the despotic powers of gov- 
ernment, speedily makes itself felt in 
every department. Order is maintained 
by the satraps and governors of pro- 
vinces, each trembling for the preser- 
vation of his own authority; industry 
and property are protected among the 
poor; multitudes flock from the ad- 
joining states to share in the protec- 
tion of vigour and justice; warriors^ 
crowd from all quarters to follow the 
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standards of victOiy and plunder. In* 
ternal triumph, ^temal success, thus 
rapidly aocumiilaxe round the empire 
of energy and courage; and the im- 
mense movable or floating population 
of Asia speedily causes an extraordi- 
nary influx of inhabitants into the 
principal cities of the empire. The 
whole history of the East, from the 
earliest ages, is made up of the succes- 
sive elevations of dynasties or indivi- 
duals by the efforts of the possessors 
of the throne, and their ns uniform de- 
cline and ultimate extinction, from the 
degeneracy and effeminacy of their un- 
worthy successors. 

18. In Europe, alike in ancient and 
modem times, a great degree of sta- 
bility has been communicated to the 
acquirements of civilisation, the con- 
quests of power, .and the accumulation 
of wealth ; and although the progress 
of nations has been interrupted by 
casual vicissitudes of fortune, yet a 
long period of prosperity and greatness 
has been imparted to national exist- 
ence, and its decline has been owing to 
a succession of causes which h<avo gra- 
dually undermined and at last dried 
up the aources of prosperity. But in 
the East a very different progress pre- 
sents itself. The rise of power, the 
growth of civilisation, the marvels of 
opulence, have always been far more 
rapid than in the western world ; but, 
on the other hand, the catastrophes to 
which they have been subject havo 
been also much more rapid, and the 
degeneracy by which they have been 
undermined infinitely more swift in its 
progress. Though the voice of reason, 
matured by the lessons of experience, 
cannot as yet affirm that the European 
communities, with all their advantages 
of religion and knowledge, heave er(^i- 
cated &om their bosom the seeds of 
mortality, it may with confidence be 
affirmed, that as they have been slower 
of growth, so they will be more dur- 
able in existence than the oriental dy- 
nasties ; and tliat the causes of decline, 
common to humanity, have been com- 
bated in the westemby far strongerprin- 
ciples of vigour and renovation than 
have ev^r appeared in the eastern world. 

19. But, for the same reason, cor- 


ruption, when it does spread through 
the vitals of the state, will be more 
deeply rooted in Europe than in Asia; 
and if degeneracy does overtake society 
in its last stages, it will be far more 
universal in the West than in the East. 
Nothing is so remarkable in the Asi- 
atic states as the simplicity of manners 
and habits which prevails beyond the 
pale of those who actually enjoy the 
transitory wealth or power which are 
tho consequence of the sultan’s fa- 
vour. That they si)eedily are corrupted 
by tho possession of wealth, and that 
tho descendants even of the bravest 
men become, in a few generations, so 
utterly degenerate as tu be incapable 
of contributing anything to the de- 
fence of the state, may bo considered 
as decisively, proved by every period of 
Asiatic history. But the great bulk of 
the people, as they share in none of the 
advantages of wealth and power, so 
they havo at no period been generally 
affected by its corruptions. If a tra- 
veller enters an Asiatic town, ho finds 
tho manners of the people and simpli- 
city of domestic life nearly as they ap- 
pear in tho sacred records and the 
early narrative of Herodotus, In 
Europe, on tho other hand, as political 
power and oxmlcncc havo descended far 
more generally through all classes of 
society, and communicated in conse- 
quence, during the periods of public 
virtue, a far greater degree of durabil- 
ity and vigour to political prosperity ; 
so tho seeds of corrux^tion, wheA they 
do spread, will bo in proportion more 
generally diffused, and degeneracy, 
when it reaches tho middle ranks, more 
universal and hopeless. 

20. Polygamy is, and ever has been, 
a dreadful evil in tho East ; and tho 
extraordinary rapidity with which all 
races of its conquerors havo degenerat- 
ed, in a few generations after their es- 
tablishment in the subdued districts, 
has been doubtless mainly owing to 
this ruinous institution, which, among 
the great and affluent, the 

sources of manhood and eneigy in the 
cradle. The Scythian chief himself 
was bred up amidst his Herds and his 
flocks ; wandering on horseback fri^m 
morning till night, he acquired vigour 
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from habit, and hardihood from neces- 
fiity. His degenerate offspring, after 
his conquests had been, completed, 
nurs/9d in the seclusion of the harem, 
surrounded by women, wealth, and 
flattery, sensual, capricious, and tyran- 
nical, could hardly be recognised as the 
ofispring of such a parent. But poly- 
gamy, with all its attendant train of 
ills — fawning eunuchs, fiery passions, 
luxurious seraglios, female jealousy, 
and sensual corrux>tion — ^never has, and 
never can be, a vice of the great body 
of the x^eople. Necessity, the strongest 
of all laws, will, in every ago and part 
of the world, confine men to a single 
wife : the cost of several, or of a train 
of concubines, is so great, that, like a 
stud of hunters or race-horscs in Eng- 
land, it is altogether beyond the reach 
of the vast majority of mankind. By 
leading to the speedy corruption of the 
higher ranks, this ruinous institution 
may indeed, and always does, exercise 
a fatal influence on the national for- 
tunes ; but its effect on general man- 
ners, domestic purity, or the progress 
of population, is very inconsiderjible. 
In none of these respects, perhaps, is 
it so powerful an instrument of corrup- 
tion as the female profligacy and pro- 
miscuous concubinage, which, compa- 
ratively cheap in its acquisition, and 
therefore pervading all ranks, is felt as 
so consuming an evil in all the great 
cities of western Europe. 

21. As no protection in any age or 
in any country of Asiatic history, has 
•existed in the spirit of freedom which 
pervaded the middle or lower classes, 
or in the bulwarks which they have 
constructed against the t^^ranny of the 
sovereign, human industry might have 
been almost destroyed, and the human 
race become well-nigh extinct in many 
of its most favoured regions, in con- 
sequence of the constant oppression of 
arbitrary power, or the periodical in- 
loads of the Scythian cavalry, if it were 
not for three circumstances, eminent- 
ly characteristic of eastern civilisation, 
which in every age have f Amed the 
principal sources of protection to orien- 
tal industry. (I.) The first of these is 
the institution of the village communi- 
t&s, which has been already dwelt on 


in treating of the co&dition of the peo- 
ple in Ihdia, [ante, phap. xlvii. § 19], 
and which prevails generally through- 
out almost eveiy part of the East. 
Society there appears in its veiy sim- 
plest form. A certain district around 
a village belongs in common to all 
its inhabitants. Some are employed 
in the cultivation of the soil, and 
with their surplus produce maintain 
the other classes of the little society — 
among whom the different ti^es of' 
blacksmiths, carpenters, bricklayem, 
masons, barbei*s, bakers, tailors, shoe- 
makers, and others, are divided, — each 
member of which is bound in his own 
profession to contribute, sometimes by 
money, at others by a return in kind, 
to the wants of the other members of 
the community. The general tax, or 
other tribute, which is imposed upon 
the whole, is levied by certain persons 
chosen by all the members, who allo- 
cate with great nicety the share of the 
burden upon each individual, charge 
themselves with its collection, and ac- 
count for it to the pasha or other col- 
lector of the revenue. 

22. The attachment of the people to 
these little commonwealths is* so strong 
as to be almost inextinguishable. If 
the members of it are dispersed by 
foreign violence, it is perpetuated from 
generation to generation ; the ancient 
landmarks are preserved ; even the 
sites of the different cottages are im- 
printed on their memories and handed 
down to their children; and if happier 
times return, and the dispersed com- 
munity or their descendants can reas- 
semble, they rebuild their fallen walls, 
and each family lights its fire as nearly 
ns possible on the hearth of its an- 
cestors. But if this village system 
operates as a protection to the commu- 
nity during prosperous, it comes to 
press often with dreadful severity in 
adverse times. The government will 
rarely, if ever, remit anything of the 
fixed tribute from the community; the 
weight of the exaction thus often comes 
to Ml upon declining numbers; and so 
grievous does the burden become when 
the numbers in the community are 
seriously impaired by sickness or the 
sword, that the remaining meibbeis 
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fiy to the desert of the mountainay and 
the entire depoj^^lation of the coun- 
try ensues. It is to this cause that 
both Qibbon and Sismondi ascribe the 
rapid decline of the human species, in 
the rural districts of the Roman em- 
pire; and the same circumstance is 
considered by recent observers as the 
cause of the marked decrease of the 
population in the contemporary states 
of Turkey and Persia. 

23. (11.) The next circumstance which 
has contributed to soften the weight 
of despotism in the East is the institu< 
tion of ayans, and the corporate privi- 
leges which belong to the members of 
the different trades in the towns. The 
former of these arc officers appointed 
by the people to watch over the inter- 
ests of the cultivators, and shield them 
from the oppression of the pashas; the 
latter are the rights which members of 
the different trades in towns enjoy, and 
which interpose, between the individual 
and the oppression of the tax-collector, 
the important shield of a community 
having a common interest with himself. 
Where the ayans do their duty, they are 
frequently of essential service; and they 
have, in every age, delayed the ruin of 
many provinces. But they aro often 
in league with the pashas, and arc brib- 
ed by the wealth which his extortion 
has produced to connive at still fur- 
ther enormities. The most effectual 
security, in consequence, is found to 

. be the incorporating of trades in towns ; 
and hence the observation so common 
in the East, that industry in the towns 
is much better protected than in the 
rural districts, and that the numbers 
of their inhabitants are often station- 
ary,. or even increasing, amidst the 
desolation and ruin of the fields of the 
country. 

24. (III.) The principal protection of 
the rural ^pulation, in unsettled and 
disastrous times, is to be found in the 
security which hill-fastnesses have af- 
forded to the industiy of the people. 
Mountain ridges of prodigious height 
and vast extent run through the East in 
almost eveiy direction. Independent 
of the great ranges of the globe, the 
Caucasus and Himalaya, ntunbers of 
considerable mountain ranges branch 


out from these huge chains in many 
different directions ; and in their val- 
leys the industry of the cultivators is 
comparatively undisturbed by tlfb ex- 
actions of the pashas, or the plunder 
of the janissaries. Water, also, that 
indispensable requisite to cultivation 
over almost all the East, is generidly 
to be had in comparative abundance 
from the mountain torrents of these 
alpine regions; and wherever it can be 
carried, the green field, the flowery 
orchard, and the smiling cottage, be- 
speak tho residence of happy and in- 
dustrious man. Tho rural population, 
accordingly, in many of the great 
mountain chains of tho East — tlmt of 
the Bulgarians among tho wooded and 
thickly peopled heiglits of the Balkan; 
of tho Druses and Maronites on tho 
terraced slopes, or beneath tho alpine 
cliffs of Lebanon ; and of the inhabi- 
tants of Mount Taurus, beside the clear 
streams and among tho wooded valleys 
of Asia Minor — often exhibit a degi'ce 
of general felicity to which hardly a 
parallel is to be found in any other part 
of the globe. The cavalry of the pashas 
is unable to penetrate these rocky dells 
or wooded recesses ; tho stern valour 
of tho mountaineers guards tho en- 
trance to these asylums of industry 
and innocence ; the demands of gov- 
ernment are commuted into a fixed 
tribute from the district ; land is al- 
most always subdivided among the 
cultivators ; and every man on his little 
freehold enjoys undisturbed tho fruits 
of his toil. 

25. The great strength of tho East, in 
every age, has been found to consist in 
the multitude and admirable dexterity 
of its horsemen; and this arises from 
the number of nomad tribes, who, in 
almost all Asiatic states, pervade the 
greater part of its territory. Constant- 
ly on horseback, these wandering tribes 
have attained a proficiency in the care 
and management of that noble animal, 
unknown in any other part of the 
world. Thqjr number in the Persian 
monarchy alone is near a million; those 
in Asiatic Turkey are still more nu- 
merous. Kor is the high estimation of 
horses confined to those who still ad-* 
here to the roving habits of their fore- 
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fathers; it pervades the whole com- 
munity, and descends to the very hum- 
blest and most indigent classes of the 
peolfle. A beggar in Arabia asks char- 
ity mounted, with his family, on seve- 
RU horses; the luxury of the great 
consists in the number and high breed- 
ing of their studs. The Tartar chiefs 
to the north of Persia have often three 
or four thousand steeds for their pri- 
vate property ; and the poorest man in 
their tribe is master of three or four. 
Uniting the blood of the Arab to the 
strength of the Tartar horse, these in- 
comparable animals will convey their 
riders on a predatory excursion of a 
thousand miles in ten days,* carrying 
with them the scanty provender neces- 
sary for crossing the desert which se- 
parates them from civilised regions as 
they go forth, and bearing the ample 
spoil which their daring masters have 
amassed on their return. The Asiatic 
lives with his horse ; his children play 
with it from their mutual infancy ; the 
attachment on both sides grows with 
their growth, and strengthens with 
their strength ; and when he has arriv- 
ed at the full maturity of his powers, the 
noble Arab steed, endued almost with 

* I had this extraordinary fact from my 
accomplished friend Sir J ohii M ‘N oil I , so well 
known and distini^niislicd in the eastern di- 
plomacy of Great liritaia. 

t A most moving incident, illustrative of 
the extraordinary strength as well as at- 
tachniont of the Arab hoi-sos, is given by La- 
ixu&rtino in his Travels in the East. 

“ Aia Arab chief, with his tribe, had attack- 
ed ill the night a caravan of Dumas’, and 
plundered it : when loaded with their spoil, 
Aowovor, the robbers wore overtaken on their 
Toturu by some horsemen of the Tiisha ot 
Acre, who killed several and bound the re- 
mainder with cords. In this state of bon- 
dage they brought ono of the prisoners, named 
Abou cl Marcl^ to Acre, ana laid him, bound 
hand and foot, and wounded ns he was, at 
the entrance to their tent, ns they slept dur- 
ing the night. Kept awake by the pain of his 
wounds, the Arab heard his horse’s neigh at 
a little distance, and being desirous to stroke 
for the last time the companion of his life, he 
dragged himself, bound as he was, to liis 
liorso, which was picketed at a little distance. 
‘ PtX)r friend,' said he, * what will you do 
among the Turks? You wilhbe shut up un- 
. dor the roof of a khan, with the horses of a 
pasha or an aga; no longer will the women 
4md childron of tho tent bring you barley, 
camel’s milk, or dourra in the hollow of their 
* hand; no longer will you gallop free as tho 
wind of Egypt in the desort ; no longer will 


human sagacity, and fraught with more 
than human devot^n, will die in the 
strenuous effort to save the playfel- 
low of his infancy from captivity or 
death.+ 

26. If the purity of domestic man- 
ners be, as it undoubtedly is, the great 
source both of public grandeur and pri- 
vate happiness, a powerful antidote to 
tho numerous evils by which they are 
oppressed has in every age been found 
from this cause in the East. Notwith- 
Btandingthcimmenscadvantageswhich 
Europe has long enjoyed from tho 
energy of its character, the freedom 
of its institutions, and the superiority 
of its knowledge, it may be doubted 
whether the sacred fountain of do- 
mestic life has been preserved so pure 
among the poor and needy of its crowd- 
ed kingdoms, as in the seclusion of the 
East. Tho unrestrained social inter- 
course of the sexes ; the incessant ac- 
tivity which prevails; the close proxim- 
ity in which the poor men and women 
in great cities are aocumulated to- 
gether ; the general license of manners 
which has flowed from the liberty that 
prevails, and the passion for ardent 
spirits which is so commoncamong the 
you cleave with your bosom the waters of 
the Jordan , which cool your sides, as pure as 
tho foam of your lips. If I am to be a slave, 
at least may you go free. Go : return to oni* 
tent, which you know so well ; tell my wife 
that Abou el Marck will return no more; 
but put your head still into tho folds of tho 
tent, and lick the hands of my beloved chil- 
dren.* With these words, as nis hands wortiN . I 
tied, he undid with Ins teeth the fetters whiclk 
held the couracr bouTid, and set him at liberty; 
but tlio noble animal, on recovering its free- 
dom, instead of bounding away to the desert, 
bent its licad over its master, and sccinghim 
iu fetters and on tho ground, took his clothes 
gently iu bis teeth, lifted him up, and set off 
at fuU speed towards home. Without ever 
resting, he made straight for the distant but 
well-known tent in the mountains of Arabia, 
lie arrived there in safety, and laid his mas- 
ter safe down at the feet of his wife and cbil- 
dron, and immediately dropped down dead 
with fatigue. The whole tribe mourned him ; 
tho poets celebrated his fidelity : and bis 
name is still constantly in the mouths of the 
Arabs of Jericho.” — Lamartine, Voyage done 
VOrient, vi. 236. Edit. 1836. This bCAUtifiil 
anecdote paints the manners and the horsea 
of Arabia bettor than a thousand volumes. 

It is imnecessaiy to say, after iL that the 
Arabs are, and ever will be, the first hoiM- 
meu, and have the finest race of horses id 
the world. ^ 
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ivorkiiig classes, have produced a far 
greater degree of, general vice and 
misery in Eurc»pe than has ever ob- 
tained, at least among the middle and 
lower ranks, in the East. 

27. The enormous mass of female 
profligacy which overspreads all our 
great towns is there almost \mknown. 
From the seclusion of the harem have, 
in the middle classes,* flowed purer 
manners and a more elevated chanicter 
than has resulted from the constant 
intermixturo of the sexes, and the 
vehement passions to which it gives 
rise. It is this simplicity and honesty 
of disposition, joined to the unaffected 
devotion and martial qualities by which 
they are distinguished, which has blind- 
ed so many European travellers of the 
highest talents and discernuient to the 
devastating effects of Asiatic govern- 
ment, and the ruinous consequences 
which have flowed, particularly dur- 
ing the decline of the I’crsian and 
Turkish empires, from the weakened 
authority of the throne, the dcjilorablc 
contests between the princes of the 
same family, and the general oppres- 
sion which the pashas have exercised 
in the independent sovereignties which 
they have erected in many of the pro- 
vinces of these vast empirc.s,t 

* Tho dreadful evils of polyj^amy among 
tixe rich and powerful, to wliom, from its 
vast expense, it is almost entirely confmc<l, 
liave been already noticed. Among the 
.^middle classes it is rare ; among the poor, 
unknown. 

+ For the ])reccding account of the civilisa- 
tion and manners of tho East, tho author 
has relied on tho older travels of Olivier, 
Sonnini, Volncy, Cliardin, Eton, and do Tott, 
with the move modem narratives of Chateau- 
briand, Lamartine, Porter, Fiascr, Moricr, 
Walsh, Urquhart, and Slade. The statements 
in the text .arc founded rather upon a compa- 
rison of their different accounts, and the con- 
clusions which the author, after much reflec- 
tion on tho subject, has drawn from them, 
than from any particular ])as.sagcs which 
specially and to tho letter support tho state- 
ments which ho has given. And ho hopes 
that such a sumraoxy will not bo deemed 
misplaced, even in a work of European his- 
tory ; the more especially, when tho impor- 
tant questions now wound up with the policy 
of tho East are considered, and the intimate 
connection which tho English nation, both 
from its national policy and the extent of 
its oriental dominions, has with tho futuro 
destinioe of that important portion of the 
globe. 


28. Encamped for four centuries in 
Europe, the Turks have deviated in 
no respect from tho manners and cus- 
toms of their Asiatic forefathers. Al- 
though from the clay that the cannon 
of Mahomet tho Second opened the- 
breach in the walls of Constantinople, 
which still exists to attest Uie fall of 
the Empire of tho East, they have 
been tho undisputed mastoi*s of tho 
fairest and richest doininion upon 
earth, yet the great body of them still 
retain the priinitivo customs and habits 
which they brought witli them from 
the mountains of Koordistan. They 
have in no respect, until attempted in 
very recent times, either shared in the 
inqirovoment, or jidopted the manners, 
or acquired tho knowledge of their 
European noigUbour.s. Their govern- 
ment is still the absolute nilo of the 
sultans and the pashas, tlio agas and 
the jamiissarios; notwithstanding their 
close proximity to, rind constant inter- 
course with, the democratic commer- 

ial communities of modern Europe, 
they are yet the devout followers of 
Mahomet ; tliough they eveiywhero 
admit that tho Crescent is waning 
before the Cross, tiny still adhere in 
all their institutions to tJje precepts 
of the Koran; Ihej^ rely with implicit 
faith on tho aid of tho Prophet, al- 
though they are well aware that tho 
follow’ors of Christ are ultimiiiely to 
xpel them from Europe, and them- 
selves point to tlio gate by which the 
Muscovite battalions are to enter to 
place the cross upon the dome of »St 
Sophia. 

29. A very siifTicicnt reason may b(j 
assigned for this invariable adh«;rence 
of the Turks to their Asiatic customs, 
notwithstanding their close proximity 
to European civilisation, and the in- 
numerable evils which they li.ave suf- 
fered from tho superiority of tho Euro- 
pean discipline. Their kkugion ren- 
ders them incapable either of alteration 
or improvement. The Koran contains 
several adiyrable precepts of momlity, 
drawn from tho sages of antiquity,, 
and many sublime truths borrowed 
from tho Gospel ; but in all the imrts. 
where it is origimd, it is either a wild 
rhajisody, inaj'plicable to the rest of the* 
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world, or a rude code, suited to none 
but a horde of oriental conquerors. 
Nevertheless, it forms not only the 
religious standard of faith but the 
civil code of law : the whole decisions 
of the cadis in Mussulman states are 
founded on texts of the Koran; all the 
maxims of the muftis and supreme 
religious council are drawn, without 
comment or amplification, from its 
injunctions. The celebrated saying as- 
cribed to the Arabian conqueror who 
destroyed the Alexandrian library, “If 
these books contain the truth, it is 
already in the Koran, and therefore 
they are superfluous ; if what they 
contain is not there, it is false, and 
therefore they should be destroyed,” 
designates the whole system of their 
civil and ecclesiastical government. 

30. Minutely specifying almost all 
the particulars of government, con- 
taining every possible direction for the 
regulation of the interests of society 
as it existed around the dwelling of 
Mahomet, and the cradle of liis reli- 
gion, it is necessarily inapplicable to a 
different state of societ}^ where separ- 
ate instances have arisen, and unfore- 
seen passions and diflicultics have 
emerged. All attempts, therefore, at 
the renovation or regeneration of the 
Turkish, as of eveiy other Mahometan 
empire, must necessarily fail, because, 
before they can be generally adopted, 
the people must havts ceased to bo 
Mahometans ; the priests must have 
ceased to be the expounders of the 
law; the sway of the Sultan to be 
the delegated authority of Mahomet; 
the Koran to be the supreme code in 
all matters, civil and religious, from 
which there is no appeal. This is, 
with a view to their respective poli- 
tical effects, the grand distinction be- 
tween the Christian religion and that 
of Mahomet. Prescribing nothing for 
external form, enjoining little for ec- 
clesiastical government, studiously 
avoiding all allusion to political insti- 
tutions, the Gospel direcjjs all its ef- 
forts to the puritication of that great 
fountain of evil — ^the human heart. 

31. Destined in the end to effect 
, iTowerful changes, both in the disposi- 
tions of man, the frame of society, and 


the powers of government, it aims 
directly at neithf^ of the latter ob- 
jects : it is to work out the predicted 
end, to accomplish the ultimate de- 
signs of Providence, by its unobserved 
influence upon the human heart. The 
Koran, op the other hand specifies 
cvm/ thing which its disciples are to 
do, from the division of property among 
children upon the death of a parent, 
to the number of daily ablutions 
to be performed by the faithful. Re- 
form of institutions, or change of 
manners, therefore, is impossible in 
a Mahometan state ; for it can be 
attempted only at the hazard of de- 
.stroying the great bond of nationality, 
Maliometanism itself. It is as impos- 
sible as for a child to grow to maturity, 
who in early youth has been cased in 
a rigid suit of armour : his figure can- 
iif)t enlarge unless his fetters are burst. 
The one faith proposes to reform the 
h(iart by the institutions; the other, 
to reform the institutions by the heart. 
Whoever will reflect on this distinction 
cannot fail to perceive that the one 
religion, calculated with extraortUnaty 
sagacity to produce a great impression, 
and in some respects imJ»rovemcnt, 
among tlio Asiatic tribes for whom it 
was intended, was wholly unfit for the 
progressive destinies and different cir- 
cumstances of mankind ; w'hilo the 
•thcr, though producing in the outset 
less change in society, from its en- 
joining no external ceremonial or out • . 
»'ard institutions, was adapted for every 
naginable state of human progress, 
and fitted to pour the stream of real 
regeneration into the human heart to 
the end of the Avorld. 

32. But although the Mahometan 
religion thus opposes an invincible bar 
to the improvement of the Turkish 
empire, or the engrafting upon its aged 
stock of any part of the free institu- 
tions of Christian Europe, and renders 
chimerical all the projects which have 
been formed in recent times for its 
political reformation, yet there can be 
no doubt that, for several centuries 
after it was established in Euro}^, the 
extraordinary strength and formidable 
power of the Osmanlis were mainly 
owing to the religious fervour with 
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which its Asiatic iflhabitants were in- 
' spired. Not only were their conquests 
effected during thd fervour of a new 
hiith, when the Arabians, with the 
scimitar in one hand, and the Komu 
in the other, poured into all the ad- 
joining states to seek the houris of 
Paradise in the forcible conversion of 
the world, but the religious veneration 
with which the family of the first 
founder of the empire was regarded, 
gave a degree of stability t<» its insti 
tutions \\hich has never obtained else- 
where in the East. Alone of all tl 
oriental dynasties, the descendants of 
the same family have sat upon the 
throne of Constantinople for four hun- 
dred years ; and although many irre- 
' gularities in the choice of the i>rinces 
and the order of descent have occurred, 
and many fearful crimes have shiined 
their annals, the throne has always 
been filled by the descendants of 0th- 
man. In this way the Turkish empire 
has been saved from that perpetual re- 
currence of civil wars upon every acces- 
sion, which has ruined the indopoii- 
dence or halved the population of her 
immediate neighbours in Poland and 
Persia; ainiwithout the hereditary suc- 
cession to the throne havingbeen formal- 
ly recognised, the Ottoman dominions 
have substantially obtained most of the 
benefits of that invaluable institution. 

33. The provinces which fell to the 
Turks upon the overthrow of the Lower 
Empire were immense, and embraced 
jierhaps the fairest portion and most 
delightful regions of the earth. Their 
empire still extends, notwithstanding 
the great losses it has sustained in the 
last seventy years, to eight hundred 
and fifteen thousand square geogra- 
phical miles — a surface about nine 
times that of Great Britain, which 
contains ninety -one thousand. Al- 
though, however, the extent of its 
surface is so great, and the climate so 
benign that the x>lains in general yield 
thirty or forty, in some places as much 
as two hundred fold;* although the 
mountains, cut in terraces, will yield 

* “ In the plains of Mesopotamia, near Bag- 
tho laud, from the eflects of irrii;atioii, 
yields, under a very rude cultivation, tico Zmn- 
. fold.*’--MALTE Brvn, ii. 117. 


fruits and crops to the height of seve- 
ral thousand feet above the sea — yet 
the population of the whole empire in 
Asia and Europe does not at tho high- 
est estimate exceed twenty -five, and 
by the lowest estimate is brought down 
to eight or nine millions. The largest 
of these numbers only gives twenty- 
eight souls to the square mile, and the 
lower will only yield nine; while Eng. 
laud, with far inferior climato and 
natural advantages, contains now three 
hundred, and the British Islands as a 
whole, two hundred andtwenty-sovon.+ 
More decisive proof cannot bo figured 
of tho desolation practically produced 
hy tho Turkish government, or of the 
extent to which tho most boundless 
gifts of nature may bo rondcrod nuga- 
tory by the long-et>iitiiuiod o])jiressioii 
of oriental tyranny. In fact, it is only 
in tho great, towns and inoiiniaiiious 
regions of tho country tliat any con- 
sidorablo population is. to bo seoji. Its 
finest plains are nearly desolate; nine- 
timths Mesopotami.i, tho garden of 
th(} world, ciq)ablo it.solf of noui'ishing 
forty millions of souls, is an arid or 
gravelly desert; not a seventh of tho 
rich alluvial soil in Wallachia or Mol- 
davia is cultivated ; and tho wild grass 
of naturo comc.s u]) to tho horses'girths, 
from the gates of Constaiitinoide to tho 
mosques of Adriano pie. 

34. Yet tho world har<lly affords so 
noble a country as that which at this 
period was still d(iSolated l>y the sway 
f tho Osman lis. Bounded by tho 
Euphrates on tho east, the Mediter- 
ranean or the Libyan deserts on tho 
south, the Adriatic on the west, and 
tlic steppes of tho Ukraine on tho 
lorth ; containing tho isles of Greece, 
the forests of [Macedonia, the cedars of 
Lebanon, in its bosom; numbering the 
Nile, tho Danul>e, and the Euphrates 
imong its inland struam.s; embracing 
all the nations who fought at Troy 
among its subjects, all tho rcalina 

t By tlic ccnfu.s of 1S41, tho British Islands 
contiiinud 2ii,8GO,000 hoiiIk, which, Bproiid 
r tlicir total sur£EU:o of rJ2,000 Bqiiare 
miles, uivcH 227 on an average per square 
lie. In Kjiglaiid tho proportion is 291, tho 
population being 15,000,000, and tho square 
miles, 50, 3S. 
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which have enlightened the world 
among its provinces ; giving law at 
once to Egypt and Jerusalem, to Nine- 
v^and Babylon, to Athens and Con- 
stantinople; connected together by a 
vast inland sea, navigated by hardy 
and skilful seamen, enjoying hundreds 
of the finest harbours in the world on 
its shores ; with tlio vine and the olive 
clothing its slopes, the orange and the 
citron loading its isles, the oak and the 
pine flouri.shing on its mountains, the 
maize and the rice waving on its jdains 
— ^it seemed to enjoy cveiy advantage 
wliich the bounty of nature could ac- 
cumulate, to bestow happiness and 
contentment on the liumau race. But 
all these blessings have been blasted 
by the despotism of the East and the 
rigidity of the Mahometan rule. Its 
noble plains were fast rclaj^sing into 
deserts ; its capacious harboui’s destsrt- 
cd; wild beasts were resuming their 
dominion amidst the ruins of former 
magnificence; popidation, amidst the 
rapid increase of the European stiites, 
was retrograding, and fears were enter- 
tained for the extinction of the human 
race in those realms of boundless riches 
where tho species was fii’st created.^'^ 
35. But amidst the general decaj^ of 
tlie Turkish empire, the matchless si- 
tuation and natural advantages of Con- 
st antinople still attracted a vast con- 
course of inhabitants, and veiled un- 
der a robe of beauty the decline of the 
Queen of the East. This celebrated 
capital, the inconiparal)le excellence of 
whose situation attracted the eagle eye 
of Alexander the Great ; which made 
the Romans forget the sanctity of the 
Capitol, and transferred the metropolis 
of the world to the shores of tho Bos- 
phorus; which rent in twain the domin- 
ion of the legions, and yet singly sus- 
tained for a thousand years the empire 
of the East; which drew aside the cru- 
saders from the storm of Jerusalem, 
^ Upwardsol'fiftyycavsago, fears were enter- 
tained of the entire extinction of the liuinan 
nice in tho casteni isrovinces of the Turkisli 
empire.-— Eton’s 20-1. And 

the same fears are expressed by a more re- 
cent observer in rcj?ard to some of tho west- 
ern provinces, particularly the plains of Roii- 
inclio, Wallacbia, and Moldavia. — Walsh’s 
CongUtrttinople, i. 103,194; and Buckingham's 
i. 212. 


[criAP. LXIX. 

and attracted the Osmanlis from their 
deserts; wliich threatened in one age 
every monarchy in Europe, and existed 
in another by their mutusd jealousy at 
its acquisition— had long formed tho 
real object of discord between the 
courts of Paris and St Petersburg. The 
desires of the cabinet of St Petersburg 
had been for above a century fixed on 
its acquisition ; towards that object 
all their efforts had, since the days of 
Peter the Great, incessantly been di- 
rected; and it was only by the active 
interference of England that the total 
overthrow of the Turkish empire had 
been averted, on the eve of the revolu- 
tionaiy W’ar, after the fall of Oczakolf. 
So firmly bent was the Empress Cathe- 
rine on this splendid acquisition, that 
she named her eldest grandson Alex- 
ander, and his second brother Constan- 
tino; hoping tliat tho former ivould 
rival the glories of the Macedonian 
conqueror, and the latter again renew 
on the Bosphorus the sway of the Cross 
and the lustre of the Eastern empire. 

36. During the anxieties and dangers 
of that dreadful contest, the designs 
of the cabinet of St Petersburg for the 
acquisition of Constautinoi^le bad for 
a time been suspended ; but its pro- 
jects, guided by aristocratic foresight, 
were never forgotten. Even while yet 
reeking with the blood of Friedland, 
Alexander tunied his anxious atten- 
tion to the long-chcrished projects of 
his family and court; and Napoleon, 
bent on tho acquisition of Spain for 
himself, gave a verbal consent, during 
tho conference of Tilsit, to the entire 
expulsion of the Turks from Europe by 
the Russians, [antc^ Chap. XLVI. § 80]. 
But Roumella and Constantinople were 
excluded from this partition, and their 
destination left in the dark, even when 
it was agreed that the Osmanlis should 
be expelled from all their other posses- 
sions in Europe. Napoleon, as he him- 
self has told us, never could bring his 
mind to consent to the cession of the 
Queen of the East to his northern 
rival : it soon afterwards, as will im- 
mediately appear, formed the subject 
of angry contention between them. 
Combined with jealousy concerning 
Poland, and the non-observance by^ 
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Russia of the Cofitineutal System, it 
was one of the real causes of the Rus- 
sian invasion; and %he principal reason 
which directed the mighty conqueror 
to Moscow instead of St Petersburg, 
was the secret project which he enter- 
tained of turning his victorious arms, 
after the subjugation of the Musco- 
vites, to the southward, and placing 
on his victorious brows the diiulcm of 
the Eastern empire.* 

o7. It is not surprising that Constan- 
tinople should thus in every ago have 
formed the chief object of human am- 
bition. Placed midway between Europe 
and Asia, it is at once the natural em- 
porium where the productions of the 
east and west find their mutual point 
of contact, and the midway station 
where the internal watcr-comm unica- 
tion of Europe, Asia, and Africa unite 
in a common centre. Wliilo the waves 
of the Mediterranean and the .^Egean 
bring to its harbour tlio whole i^roduc- 
tions of Egypt, Tnbya, Italy, and Spain, 
the waters of the Danube, the Dniester, 
and the Volga, waft to the same favour- 
ed spot the agricultural riches of Hun- 
gary, Germany, the U kraino, and Ku ssia. 
The caravans of the desert, the rich 
loads of the camel and the dromedary, 
meet within its walls ; the ample sails 
and boundless riches of European com- 
merce — even the distant ijcndants of 
America and the New AVorld — hasten 
to its quays, to convey the vast produc- 
tions of the old to the new hemisphere. 
An incomparable liarbour, whero a 
three-decker can without danger touch 
the quay, while from its yard-arms a 
bold assailant may almost leap, like the 
Venetian Dandolo of old, on the walls, 

- affords, within a deep bay several miles 
in len^h, ample room for all the fleets 
in the world to lie in safety. A broad 
inland sea, enclosed within imj^reg- 
nable gates, gives its navy the extraor- 
dinary advantage of a safe place for 
pacific exercise and prexiaration ; uar- 
* Napoleon's designs on Constantinople 
were of old standing, and had constantly 
occupied his mind since the treaty of Tilsit. 
Shortly after that peace, when one of the 
•chief persons in his councils spoke on the 
stibjoot of a general peace, he replied, with a 
frankness veiy unusual to him, ** A general 
peace 1 it will be found only at Goustanti- 
? tlOX>lo.”— CUAMBRAY, ii. 235. 


row and winding straits on either side, 
of fifteen or twenty miles in length, 
crowned by heights forming natural 
castles, render this matchless mairo- 
polis imx>regnable to all but laud forces. 
It is the only capital in the world, per- 
haps, which can never decline as long 
as the human race endures, or the pre- 
sent wants of mankind continue ; for 
the more that the west increases in 
population and sideiuioMr, the greater 
will be the tralHc which must pass 
through its gates in convoying to the 
inhabitants of its cininres the rich pro- 
ducts of the eastern sun ; and the more 
that Asia revives or Russia advances in 
civilisation, tlie more boundless must 
be the wealth which will bo poured 
into its bosom by the vast arteries 
which collect from their plains the 
boundless streams of their cultivation. 

38. Nor is the beauty of Const an ti- 
noxile, and the natural cxccllonco of its 
situation, inferior to the commercial ad- 
vantages which, for a thousand years, 
prolonged the existence of tho Byasan- 
tine, and now singly compensate tho 
decay of tlio Tuikish omi>iro, Tho 
powers of tho greatest historical and 
descri|>tivc x^J^i*d.ers of ICngland and 
France have hardly suliiced to portray 
its varied charms ; and if the pencils 
of Gibbon and Lamartine have in it 
found materials to crowd successivo 
chapters of their immortal works, a 
subsequent writer can hardly be ex- 
Xicctcd to do justice to it in a single 
X)aragraph. Situated, like Rome and 
Moscow, on seven hills, but ^enjoying, 
unlike them, the advantages of a ma- 
ritime situation and the refreshing 
breezes of the ocean — exhibiting in its 
successive terraces, which rise from tho 
margin of tho water, a unique as.sem- 
blago of European domes, green foliage, 
and eastern minarets; with the noble 
harbour of the Golden Horn, five miles 
in length, and yet cai)able of having 
its mouth closed by ti single chain, 
crowded with all the flngs of Europe, 
lying in its bosom ; and the blue ex- 
jjanse of tlfb sea of Marmora, studded 
by white sails and light barks, opening 
in its front — it presents an assemblage 
of striking points unparalleled in an); 
other quarter of the globe. But great 
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as is tho lustre of the capital, it is out* 
done, to the real lover of the beauties 
of nature, by the extraordinary variety 
andYichness of the sceneiy in the chan- 
nel of the Bosphorus. There the stream 
which unites the Euxine to the sea of 
Marmora winds its devious course for 
nearly twenty miles through bold head- 
lands and lofty promontories *, one 
shore of which, resplendent with the 
smiling villas, umbrageous woods, and 
hanging gardens of the l^last, falls so 
rapidly into the sea, that the acacia 
' dips its branches in tho wave, and the 
sails of the largest merchant-men al- 
most touch the dark green cypresses 
that crowd the shore. On the opposite 
coast, the features bear the character of 
savage magnificence ; the villages be- 
speak the wildness of oriental manners, 
the havens the spontaneous bounty of 
nature ; while such is the depth of the 
water even close to tho shore, that a 
seventy -four can lie in safety at tho 
foot of the rocks, moored to the root of 
the lofty evergreen oak, whoso branches 
intermingle with its masts. 

39. The principal strength of the 
Turks, like that of all other Asiatic 
nations, has always consisted in their 
cavalry ; and no nation ever was bet- 
ter provided with light horse. Inde- 
pendent of the nomad tribes of Asia, 
which, as already mentioned, ponctiiite 
its eastern provinces in every direc- 
tion, the European and Asiatic proprie- 
tors, who equally hold their land untler 
the tenure of military service as spahis, 
furnish at all times a powerful body of 
admirable cavaliers. Every Turk, and, 
in fact, almost every oriental, is by 
nature a horseman. From their earli- 
est infancy they are accustomed to tho 
saddle; from childhood upwards their 
horses are their companions ; in youth, 
their principal exploits and rivuliy con- 
sist in the management of their steeds ; 
and in maturer years, all their journeys 
are performed on horseback. Beyond 
the distance of a few miles from some 
of their great towns, ther| is no such 
thing as a carriage-way in any part of 
Turkey. Even the ladies of the harem 
perform their distiint journeys in this 
cnanner, or on baskets slung on each 
side of camels; and in the manage- 


ment of the rein anid the firmness of 
their seat, often liv^ the most accom- 
plished horsemen oi western Europe. 

40. There are great varieties, how- 
ever, in the quality of the Turkish 
cavalry ; and none are comparable in 
dexterity and e<iuipment to the spahis, 
who inhabit tho broad and wooded 
Mount Hsemus. These horsemen, or 
their sons, are almost all proprietors of 
the ground ; and they hold their land 
by the tenure of military service, when 
called on by the Grand Seignior. Ac- 
customed from their infancy to climb 
the wooded declivities of their native 
liills, they early acquire an extraordi- 
nary skill and hardihood in the man- 
agemtmt of their steeds. A spahi 
will often ride at full gallop up hills, 
over torrents, through thick woods, 
along the edge of precipices, or down 
steeps, where a European cavalier 
Avould hardly venture even to walk. 
This extraordinary boldness increases 
when they act together in masses. 
When so assembled, they dash down 
rocks, scale scaurs, and drive through 
bushwood in the most surprising man- 
ner. No obstacles intimidate, no diffi- 
culties deter, no disorder alarms them. 
Tho attacks of such bodies are in an 
especial manner to be dreaded in rug- 
ged or broken ground, where European 
infantry deem it impossible for caval- 
ry to act at all. The heads of two or 
three hcjrscmen are fii*st seen peeping 
through the bush-w'ood, or emciging 
out of the steej) ravines by which the 
declivities are furrowed. Wo to the 
battalion or division that does not in- 
stantly stand to its arms, or form square 
ou such videttes appearing. In an in- 
stant, five hundred or a thousand horse- 
men scale the rocks on all sides ; with 
loud cries the}^ gallop forward upon 
their onemy; theTurkishscimitaris be- 
fore their horses* heads, and ina few min- 
utes a whole regiment is cut to pieces. 

41. Although, however, the Turkish 
cavalry constitutes the main strength 
of their armies, yet they have the com- 
mand of a veiy numerous body of foot- 
soldiers. These originally consisted of 
the military feudatories, who held their 
land for service in war, just as the feu- 
dal tenants of Christian Europe did. 
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They constituted the main strength of 
the Ottoman armies in their best days, 
and their numbeiP was variously esti- 
mated at from forty thousand to sixty 
thousand men. But a now method of 
recruiting the foot service was adopted 
by Orkhan, father of the famous Amu- 
rath the First, who selected a fifth 
part of the most robust of the pri- 
soners of tlie Christian nations, whom 
he compelled to adopt the Mahometan 
faith, and from whom, or their sons, 
he formed a new body of troops called 
the Yenetcherao or Janissaries, who 
soon acquired an extraordinary cele- 
brity in the European wars. Their 
discipline and mode of fighting was 
very similar to that of the English 
light infantry or French tirailleurs. 
From being constantl}^^ embodied, they 
soon acquired a high degree of perfec- 
tion and discipline ; and at a time when 
no other power in Europe had a simi- 
lar force to oppose them, they were 
well-nigh irresistible. At the siege of 
Malta, under Solyman the Magnificent, 
during the reign of Charles the Fifth, 
and in the repeated invasions of Hun- 
gary which took place in that time, 
till the skge of Vienna in 1683, they 
were the terror of all Christendom. 
This favoured body soon came to enjoy 
so many privileges, and so much con- 
sideration, particularly from the j)ri- 
vilege of setting up a trade in any 
town, that great numbers of persons in 
all parts of the empire enrolled them- 
selves under their banners. Their 
whole number throughout the empire 
might amount, at the treaty of Tilsit, 
to one hundred thousand iiersons cap- 
able of bearing arms, of whom eighteen 
or twenty thousand were to be found 
in Constantinople or the adjoining vil- 
lages. Not more than a third of this 
number, however, were permanently 
embodied, except on a particular crisis; 
but they were all liable to be called on 
when the service of the state required 
it; and sixty or seventy thousand ex- 
cellent soldiers could in this way be 
arrayed, when any crisis demanded 
their services, round the standards of 
the Prophet. 

42. In addition to these regular forces 
VOL. IX, 


of feudal militia, the Grand Seignior 
was entitled at any time to call out 
the whole Mahometan population in hi» 
dominions capable of bearing aff&s; 
and although such an an'ay, often 
hastily brought together and alweya 
undisciplined, would not in any Euro- 
pean nation have been formidable, yet 
it was by no means to be despised, 
from the peculiar babits of the Otto- 
mans. In consequence of the troubled 
state of the country, and the great 
pride which they take in costly wea- 
pons, eveiy Turk is accustomed to the 
use of arms. They are in general 
adepts in the management of the gun, 
the pistol, the scimitar, and the lance. 
Being almost all either sturdy cultiva- 
tors or hardy cavaliers, they are equal- 
ly ready for the foot or the liorse ser- 
vice ; and, what was wliolly unknown- 
in any other army, an ofiicer might, 
with perfect security, at any time put 
a janissary on horseback, or enrol a 
spahi among the companies of foot- 
soldiers. The Turkish artillery was 
long superior to tliat of the European 
powers; and altliough it has not kept 
pace with the progress of western sci- 
ence, and had sunk from its former cele- 
brity during the wars of the eighteentli 
century, yet it was still formidable from 
the great number of guns which their 
armies brought into battle, and the 
rapidity with which their admirable 
horses moved them from one part of 
the field to another, 

43. An empire possessing military 
resources of this description, while ani- 
mated by the spirit of religious zeal, 
and held together by the bond of suc- 
cessful i>lunder, was a most fonniflablo 
►bject of apprehension to the Christian 
powers. On many occasions it was 
only by the most strenuous efforts, 
.and a union among the western powers 
that could hardly have been expected, 
that Christendom was saved fi’om Ma- 
hometan subjugation. But religious 
zeal, and the lust of conquest, though 
two of the most powerful passions 
which ever rouse the human breast, 
cannot be relied on for permanent 
efforts. The first generally bums so 
fiercely that it extinguishes itself after* 
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a few generations; the second, depen- 
dent on the excitement of worldly de- 
sires, is kept alive almost entirely by 
the'^^ontinnance of worldly success. 
The vicious institutions and wasting 
tyranny of the Turkish empire were in* 
capable of furnishing that steady sup- 
port to military power which origin- 
ated with the hereditaiy aristocracy 
and free spirit of western Europe. The 
Christians had at first the utmost diffi- 
culty in stemming the torrent of Asia- 
tic invasion ; and the destinies of the 
world never, perhaps, hung so nicely 
balanced as when Charles conquered 
the Saracens on the field of Tom’s, or 
when John Sobieski raised the siege of 
Vienna with the Polish lances. But 
theso two memorable battles, by stop- 
ping the career of conquest, and cool- 
ing the ardour of fanaticism in the 
ranks of the Mahometans, proved fatal 
to their cause both in western and 
eastern Europe. Disaster never ceased 
to succeed disaster, till, though after 
the lapse of many centuries, the arms 
of the Mod’s were forced backward 
from the banks of the Loire across the 
Straits of Gibraltar; and the jealousy 
of the European powers, excited by 
the inestimable prize of Constanti- 
nople, alone has prevented them, long 
before this time, from driving the 
Turks across the Bosphorus into their 
native seats in tlic deserts of Asia. 

44. During the decline of the Otto- 
man empire, -which has now contimied 
to recede for a hundred and fifty years, 
they have, however, maintained many 
long and bloody wars both with the 
Austrians and Russians ; and tlie tena- 
city with which they still hold their 
territory, and the vigour with which 
they have so often risen from shocks 
which seemed fatal to their cause, prove 
what powerful elements of strength ex- 
ist in the courage and energy of the 
Turkish population to resist so many 
external disasters, and the more iiiiob- 
aerved but fatal influence of such long- 
continued internal oppression. This 
tenacity of life is the mor^remarkable. 
when it is recollected that everywhere 
a half, in some places two-thirds, of the 
uwhole population of the empire are 
Christians; and that nations and sects 


of all imaginable varieties compose the 
motley array of the inferior classes of 
the Ottoman empirA The merchants 
are almost all Greeks or Armenians; 
the sailors, islanders from the Archi- 
pelago; the money-lenders, Jews; the 
watermen and c^tivatom, generally 
the descendants of the inhabitants of 
the old Greek empire. Three millions 
of Turks in Europe, and perhaps four 
millions in their Asiatic dominions — 
hardly more than a half, perhaps not a 
third, of the whole inhabitants — not 
only retain all this varied population 
in entire subjection, but compel them 
to labour for their support, and to pay 
taxes to their government: a fact which, 
however Burj)rising, is thrown into the 
shade by the still more wonderful sway 
maintained by a nuich smaller number 
of British over the immense popula- 
tion of the Indian peninsula. 

45. The fortresses of Turkey arc far 
from being worthy of respect, if the 
construction of their ramparts is alone 
taken into consideration; but they be- 
come most formidable strongholds from 
the manner in which they are defended 
by the Mussulman population. They 
have no idea of bastions qp coveretl 
ways, nor of one rampart enfilading 
another, nor of the system of outworks, 
which form the strength of modern 
fortifications. Brahilow, Widdin, and 
Belgrade, which possess these advan- 
tages, have all owed them to the Chris- 
tian |M)wers which at different times 
liave had them in their hands. The 
real Turkish fortresses, such as Silis- 
tria and Koudschouck, on the Danube, 
are merely towns surrounded by a lofty 
wall, in front of which runs a deep 
ditch. Hero and there a few round 
towers or bastions form so many sal- 
ient angles, but they are of no other 
use than to mount a few cannon. On 
the top of the wall is placed a row of 
gabions, with embrasures for guns, be- 
hind which the besieged are completely 
screened from the fire both of artillery 
and musketry; and at short distances 
arc loopholed guard-houses, from which 
they keep up a destructive fire on the 
assailants. Subterraneous passages are 
%vorked under the ramparts, by which 
tliey are enabled to fill the lower part ^ 
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of the ditch abovd the watev with mus- 
keteers, who often prove extremely 
fatal during an asSault. The strength 
of the.Turkishfortiiicntions, therefore, 
does not consist in the solidity of the 
works, or their scientific construction ; 
hut the obstinacy of their defence often 
renders them more formidable obsta- 
cles than the most regular ramparts of 
western Europe. 

46. A very sufficient reason may be 
assigned for the resolute manner in 
which the Ottomans defend their walls: 
it is necessity. The Grand Seignior 
makes no distinction between misfor- 
tune and pusillanimity. The bow- 
string in general awaits Alike tlie vic- 
tim of superior power and tlic betrayer 
of patriotic duty; and such is the in- 
veteracy with which war has long been 
carried on between the Mussulman and 
Christian powers, that all the inhabi- 
tants are well aware that death or cap- 
tivity awaits them if the town is carrujd 
by assault, or even surrendered by ca- 
pitulation. Thus their only chaiic(j oi 
safety is in the most resolute resist- 
ance. Thirty thousand persons, of 
whom one-half were inhabitants of the 
town, perished in the assault of Isinaid 
in 1789: fifteen thousand were made 
prisoners, and for the most part sold as 
slaves, or transported into the country 
of the conqueror. Thus the terrible 
maxim of ancient war, ves viclift, is con- 
stantly before the eyes alike of the citi- 
zens as of the garrisons of Turkish 
fortified towns ; and as the calamity 
involves alike persons of all religions 
who are found within the devoted walls, 
it unites all persuasions, Christians, 
Jews, and Mussulmans, in one common 
and cordial league against the ruthless 
assailants. 

47. Tlie assault of the rampart is 
generally considered in Western Eu- 
rope as the termination of a siege; 
many brave commanders have deemed 
their duty sufficiently discharged when 
they held out till the breach was prac- 
ticable; and even the more rigorous 
<M>de of military duty established by 
Napoleon only required one assault 
to be withstood. In Turkey, on the 
other hand, the mounting of the breach 

^ but tibe beginning of the serious 


part of the defence. The Turks sel- 
dom disquiet themselves about retard- 
ing the approaches of the besiegers; 
frequently do not return a ^Shot 
to the breaching batteries ; let the 
ruined part of the rampart take its 
chance ; but bend their whole efforts 
to the preparation of the iiicaua of de- 
fence against the assaulting columns 
who get in by that entrance. For this 
purpose every ledge, roof, window, and 
wall, which bears upon the approach 
to tho broach, or tho space inside of 
it behind the rampart, is lined with 
musketeers ; and columns are arranged 
on either side of tho opening within 
the wall, to assail tho enemy when, 
disordered by the tumult of success, 
ho has descended into tho iuterfor of 
the place. In the deadly strife which 
then ensues, the equipments and skill 
in the use of arms of the Tuiks gene- 
rally prove superior to tho discipline 
of the Europeans : in personal contests 
tho bayonet is no match for tho scimi- 
tar, at least wlum wielded by th«) juiiis- 
sarioH. ICvery Turk, besides his mus- 
k('t, has a pair of pistols, a sabre, and 
slightly -curved poniard, two fiiot long, 
of I'oarful cilicacy in combats hand-to- 
hand; and they havo all been accus- 
toinccl almost daily to the use of these 
arms from their infancy. It may 
readily be conceived that when tho 
Cliristian columns, {irmod only with 
tho bayonet, out of breath and dis- 
cu’dercd by the rush and ascent of the 
breach, find themselves suddenly as- 
sailed ill front and on both fbanks by 
such antagonists so armed, it is seldom 
indeed that they can come off victo- 
rious; and in fact it would never so 
happen, were it not that tho Ottomans, 
though constitutionally brave, are 
sometimes seized with unuocoun table 
panics, which lead them to take to 
flight at a time Avlicn the means of 
victory are still in their power. 

48. Tho long-established and often- 
cxpcricnccd superiority of tho Otto- 
man cavalry early led to a very X’ecu- 
liar organ is.*nion and array of the Rus- 
sian armies by whom they were to be 
opposed. Squares of infantiy were 
soon found to bo tho only effectuak 
mode of resisting the attacks of that 
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fiery and redoubtable horse, and for a 
considerable time these squares con- 
sisted of the whole army, which was 
draVfn up in one solid column, like 
the corps of Korsakoff at Zurich, in 
1799, [ante. Chap, xxviir. § 47]. It was 
in a great degree owing to this defec- 
tive organisation that Peter the Great 
was reduced to such extremities on 
the Pruth in the early part of the 
eighteenth century. But it was at 
length discovered that, under such an 
arrangement, the greater i)art of tlie 
Christian host was kept in crowded 
ranks, in a state of perfect inefticiency ; 
and therefore the more eligible plan 
was adopted of forming lesser squares, 
none of which were composed of more 
than twelve battalions. These squares 
had their artillery at the corners, the 
officers were in the centre, the cavalry 
outside, but ready to bo withdrawn 
into the interior if necessary ; and the 
masses were placed at such distances, 
in an angular position towards each 
other, that the enemy’s horse were 
generally exposed, on i>enotrati«g bij- 
tween them, to a fire on each flank ; 
just as the Mamelukes were, by a simi- 
lar arrangement on Na])olcon*s x^art, 
at tlic battle of the Pyramids. At the 
battle of Kagul in 1770,*the Russians 
had five of these squares ; and at the 
affair of Scliumla, on the SOth June 
1774, RomanzofV advanced to the at- 
tack of the Turks in the same forma- 
tion. 

49. More recently, however, and 
since discipline has su much improved 
in the Muscovite ranks, the ordinary 
system is to advance, us is usual 
against other troops, in ox^cu columns, 
from whence it is easy to form squares 
when the enemy are at hand. The con- 
stant habit of combating in this man- 
ner, and of looking for safety, not to 
flight, which would be utterly vain be- 
fore the Turkish cavalry, but to the 
strength of their squares, has contri- 
buted in no small degree to the re- 
markable steadiness of the Russian in- 
fantry. On the other haiid, the ex- 
treme ease with which the cavaliers 
can always make their escape on their 
jidmirable horses has increased ^ the 
natural disposition of the Asiatic 


people to desultory warfare, and con- 
firmed that tendency to dissolve after 
any considerable disaster which more 
or less belongs to all but regular troops, 
and justified the saying of the old 
Prince of Saxe-Cobourg, who with 
Suwarroff defeated them so severely 
in 1789, that ** whenever he had once 
given the Turks a good beating, he 
felt no disquietude about them for the 
remainder of the campaign.” 

50. The Turkish method of fighting 
exactly resembles that of the ancients; 
and a battle with them recalls to us 
tlioso actions between the Romans and 
Asiatics of wliich Livy and Polybius 
have left such graphic descriptions. 
They constantly fortify their camps; 
and when the day of battle arrives, 
draw out their forces in regular array 
in front of their intrenchments, where 
their stores, tents, ammunition, and 
riche.s are deposited. When the com- 
bat begins, they pour down with loud 
cries and extreme impetuosity, often 
on three sides at once of the squares 
of their enemy ; tlie whole is 

covered with their horsemen; while 
their numerous guns endeavour to 
shake tlie enemy’s array. Ib> requires 
no small steadiness even in veteran 
trooxis to withstand such a charge. In 
close or single combat, whether in the 
field or in the breach, the European 
bayonet ha.^ never proved a match for 
the Turkish scimitar; and no other 
nation is likely to find it more effica- 
cious, when it failed in the hands of 
the French grenadiers in the breach 
of Acre, and of the Russian infantiy’’ 
on the rainjiarts of Roudschouck.’*' 
Generally speaking, accordingly, the 
Russian horse seek safety within the 
battalions of their infantry. Often the 
Turkish cavaliers, half -drunk with 
opium, pierce even the most solid 
squares; and instances are not want- 
ing of their having, amidst the smoke 
and the strife, gone right through, 
and escaped on the opposite side with- 
out knowing where they had been. 

Eight thousand Muscovites there perished 
under the Turkish scimitar; and the Vizier 
wrote to the Grand Seignior, that so luimei^ 
oils were the heads taken off the Infidel, that 
they would make a bridge from eai-th to 
heaven. 
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But if the first onset fails, as is ofteu 
the case, the strength of the Ottomans, 
like.the spring oi a wild beast, is bro- 
ken ; it is no easy matter to make them 
rally for continued efibrts ; and if for 
tune proves in the end Adverse, the 
vast array frequently disperses — every 
man returns to his home by the short- 
est road — tlie intrenched camp, with 
the whole stores and artillery of th< 
army, is earned by storm; and the 
Vizier, who had a few days before been 
at the head of a huiicfrcd and fifty 
thousand men, is sometimes scarcely 
able to collect ten thousand round tli 
standards of the Prophet. 

61. The bloody war from 1736 t 
1739, in which Marshal Munich boi 
so distinguished a j)art, and which 
more than repaired the disasters of 
Peter the Great on the rruth, contri- 
buted in an essential manner to weak- 
en the Turkish military power, by 
withdrawing from their dominion, and 
arraying definitively under the Rus- 
sian banners, the Cossack and nomad 
tribes who in former wars liad proved 
such formidable antagonists to their 
arms. Since that time the Muscovite 
battaliofis no longer invade the Otto- 
man plains trusting to their squares of 
foot alone, and painfully toiling, like 
the legions of Crassus in ancient, or 
those of Peter the Great in modern 
times, in the midst of jcvcr-ceasing 
clouds of Asiatic horse. The lances 
of the Cossacks are now seen on their 
side — the nomad tribes wheel round 
their masses; and although the little 
hardy ponies on which these light- 
horsemen are mounted are no match 
in the shock of a charge for the superb 
steeds of the Osmanlis, and the lance, 
even in the bravest hands, can hardly 
wal'd off the keen edge of the Damas- 
cus scimitar — yet, in i^erforming the 
duty of videttes .and scouring the coun- 
try for provisions, they are decidedly 
their superiors. No Turkish army 
can now contend with the agility and 
address at the outposts of the Cossack 
horsemen ; and the fate of Peter the 
Great on the banks of the Pruth — ^ 
that of being starved out by clouds of • 
lig^t horse— would now perhaps befall j 
the Turkish army which should veu- i 


lure to trust itself in the open plains 
in their presence. 

62.^ Such has been the importance 
of this change, and of the inexfflEbing 
strength of the Russian and decline of 
the Ottoman power, that the Balkan 
must have been crossed and Constan- 
tinople taken long before this time, 
had it not been for another circum- 
stance which, for more than half a 
centuiy, has prolonged the existence 
of the Turkish empire. This is tho 
desert and pestilential nature of tho 
Viist plains forming the lower part 
of the basin of the Danube, which 
have always formed tho theatre of 
war between them and tho Christian 
powers. The fiat parts of Wallachia 
and Mf)ldavia, as w(*ll ns of northern 
Bulgaria, five-sixths of which, from the 
devastation of long-continued war, and 
tho ceaseless oi)pression of tho Turks, 
arc in a state of nature, arc exceedingly 
unhealthy in tho autumnal months.. 
Their low situation exposes them to 
frequent inundation and deluges of 
wet in the winter and cjirly part of tho 
eason, which tho great heats and long 
drought of summer dry up, and ren- 
der tho source of marsh miasmata of 
the most fatal kind in the close of tho 
season. At* this time vegetation is 
withered; the pasture for tho cavalry 
lisappcars ; the earth, parched and 
lardoncd, cracks in several places, and 
pestilential cllluvia spread with tho 
exhalations drawn up from the dried 
pools by the burning sun. 

63. Upon tho German troops in par- 
ticular this malaria generally proved 
so fatal, that it cut oft* more than half 
their numbers in every campaign; and 
though upon tho Russian constitution 
't was somewhat less destructive, yet 
t never failed to occasion greater ra- 
vages than the sword of the enemy. 
If these provinces were traversed by 
roads passable for wheeled carriages, 
it would bo an easy matter to reach 
:he foot of the Balkan range from the 
[lussian frontier while the plains are 
itill healtny, and the yet green herb- 
age affords ample pasturage for tho 
horses. But the difficulty of dragging 
the artillery and waggons over sevenu 
hundred miles of uncultivated plains, 
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vhere there are no roads, and provi- 
sions are so scanty that the army must 
briijff its whole supplies with itself, is 
such^hat it is hardly possible to reach 
the northern face of the mountains be- 
fore the great heats have commenced ; 
and, when this is done, the strength 
of Schumla and the courage of the in- 
habitants of the Balkan have hithei'to 
always arrested the invaders, till the 
pestilential gales of autumn obliged 
them to retire. Thus, in its last stage 
of decrepitude, Turkey has derived 
safety from the effects of its own de- 
vastations ; and, sheltered behind the 
desert which itself has made, has found 
that security in the desolation which 
it probably would not have done from 
the prosperity of its empire. 

54. The only artificial barrier, in a 
military point of view, which Turkey 
possessed on its northern frontier, was 
the line of the Danube, on which seve- 
ral fortresses stood, which, if the Otto- 
mans had possessed the military skill 
of the French, would have rendered it 
as impervious as the Rhine to hostile 
invasion. Brahilow, Giurgevo, Silis- 
tria, Roudschouck, Hirsova, and Wid- 
din, besides several others of less note, 
constituted this formidable lino of de- 
fence ; and though their fortifications 
would not bear a comparison with the 
works of Vauban and Cohorn, yet, 
manned by Turkisli garrisons, and de- 
fended by the dagger and the scimitar, 
they formed a most effectual barrier. 
An invading army from the north 
found itself compelled to secure one 
or more of these barrier fortresses be- 
fore it ventured to cross the Danube; 
the despemte defence of the janissaries 
and inhabitants, prolonged, in almost 
every instance, the siege for some 
months, and meanwhile the season of 
spring and the early part of summer 
had passed; the Mussulman proprie- 
tors had assembled in the great in- 
trenched camp of Schumla; the Bal- 
kan bristled with daring cavaliers ; and 
the invading army, after it had effect- 
ed with toil and bloodshed its con- 
quest of the giiai*dian fortresses of the 
Danube, found itself doomed to tra- 
verse a great extent of open waterless 
plains teeming with pestilential exhala- 


tions, only to see its numbers melt in in- 
glorious warfare at tl^e foot of the great 
mountain barrier of Constantinople. 

55. War is the natural state between 
the Muscovj^tes and the Turks : the in- 
tervals of peace are only truces. The 
slightest caTise can at any time blow 
up the slumbering embers into a con- 
flagration ; and if pretexts are wanting, 
the radical and paramount duty of de- 
stroying the Infidel is a sufficient rea- 
son, when it seems expedient on either 
side, for renewing hostilities. In the 
present instance, however, it was not 
the interest, as it certainly was not the 
wish, of the Turks, to continue hostil- 
ities, when they had been deserted by 
Napoleon after the conclusion of the 
treaty of Tilsit. They had been in- 
volved in the contest in consequence 
of the dispute about the appointment 
of the hospodai-s, or governors, of Wal- 
lachia and Moldavia, of which an ac- 
count has already been given, and the 
impolitic invasion of these provinces 
by the Russian armies under General 
Michelson, in aiitumn 1800, on the eve 
of the war between Prussia and France, 
[nrde. Chap, xlv. § 55], and the still 
more injudicious and calamitous at- 
tack by tlio English on Egypt in spring 
1807, which, without weakening their 
power, increased their irritation, [nnte. 
Chap. XLV. § 72]. It has been already 
mentioned that the Turks — who at 
that period were weakened by the re- 
volt both of the Pasha of Widdin, a 
strong place on the Danube, and of 
Czemy^ George, the far-famed rebel 
chief of Servia, who had succeeded in 
erecting an independent principality in 
that province, where he was at the 
liead of fifty thousand men— were un- 
able to withstand the invasion of forty 
thousand Russian troops on thej plains 
of Moldavia and Wallachia ; anid that, 
accordingly, they abandoned entirely 
these provinces to the enemy, [antt\ 
Chap. XLV. § 57], and prepared only to 
defend the lino of the Danube, the 
f<irtr(!sses of which they put in a good 
state of defence. 

56. War was formally declared by 
Russia against Turkey in Januaiy 1807 ; 
and although the bold and well-con- 
ceived but ill-executed expedition of 
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Sir John Duckworth against Constan- 
tinople had a powerful effect in rous- 
ing the Mahometan spirit in the cm- 
pii'e, yet a tragical event which soon 
after ensued seemed again to prostrate 
its reviving strength, aiicl expose it 
all but defenceless to the blows of its 
inveterate enemy. Sultan Selim, an 
amiable and well-informed young man, 
had become sensible of the inveterate 
weakness of the Ottoman empire, and, 
like his more vigorous and undaunted 
successor, ho conceived that the true 
remedy for these evils, and the only 
means of maintaining the indepen- 
dence of Turkey in the European com- 
monwealth, was by gradually ingraft- 
ing on its inhabitants both the civil 
and military institutions of Christen- 
dom. These attempts, hazardous in 
some degree in all old-established coun- 
tries, were in an especial manner to be 
dreaded in Turkey, from the political 
influence, as well as military power, of 
the numerous body of janissaries, who 
had contrived to engross almost all the 
oflicial situations of consequence in the 
state. What chiefly, in the first in- 
stance, excited their jealousy was the 
corps oi^Nizam-Jedeedy or new troops, 
who were disciplined in the Euroj'yean 
method, and lodged in the principal 
barracks of Constantinople. They were 
intended, as they were well aware, to 
form the nucleus of a military force 
adequate to curb, and perhaps in the 
end punish, their excesses. The in- 
trusting the forts of the Bosphorus, 
the gates of the capital, to these young 
troops, in an espcchd manner excited 
their jealousy. Emissaries from the 
janissary corps, unknown to the Sul- 
tan, mingled in their ranks ; the 
powerful body of the ulemahs, or 
priesthood, began to preach insurrec- 
tion, upon the ground of the Sultan 
aiming at the overtlirow of the funda- 
mental institutions of the Koran and 
the empire; and a widespread con- 
spiracy was formed among the disaf- 
fected, for the destruction of the re- 
forming Sultan and his confidential 
minister, Mahmoud. 

67. Mahmoud was the first victim. 
A well-concerted conspiracy among the 
guards of the forts of the Bosphorus, 


some of whom had been won over by 
the janissaries, proved fatal to that 
minister. He was assailed by some 
perfidious yamacks at the mdfflent 
when he ordered them to put on the 
uniform of the new troops, which they 
had declared their willingness to do. 
In tho first instance the Sultan's faith- 
ful guards rescued him from their 
hands, but it was only to meet death 
on tho Asiatic coast, at Buyukdere, 
when ho disembarked from a boat into 
which he had thrown himself to escape 
from their fury. Tho yamacks now 
everywhere broke out into open insur- 
rection ; the janissaries favoured them ; 
the Castles of Europe and Asia, the 
bulwarks of the Dardanelles, fell into 
their hands. The ulemahs declared 
against the Sultan, upon the ground 
of his having attempted to subvert the 
fundamental institutions of their reli- 
gion ; tho heads of the principal per- 
sons in Constantinople were success- 
ively brought by the ferocious bands 
of assassins to the square of tho Et- 
mciidan, the headquarters of the iusur- 
geiits; tho Sultan himself only pur- 
chased a momentary respite, by de- 
livering up to their fury the Bostandji- 
Bashi, who was particularly obnoxious; 
and the ferocious Cabakchy-Oglou, tho 
chief of the rebellious yamacks, gained 
the entire command of the capital. 
After two days of bloodshed and con- 
fusion, which recalled the worst days 
of pi’Tctoriaii license, Selim was for- 
mally dethroned by the Grand Mufti, 
who announced to him, in person, his 
deposition. He was consigned to pri- 
son ; at the entrance of which he met 
his nephew Mustapha, who was brought 
out tlience to be placed on the throne, 
and whom he embraced in passing, 
wishing him prosperity, and commend- 
ing his subjects to his care. Immedi- 
ately the cannon of the castles an- 
nounced the commencement of the 
reign of the new Sultan ; the foreign 
ambassadoi's all recognis^ his autho- 
rity: thegimmense i)opulation of tho 
city submitted with acclamations to 
his officers ; and ihe unfortunate S€^- 
lim, shut up in a dungeon, was soon as 
completely foigotten as if he had iiener 
existed. 
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58. But although the revolution ap- 
peared to be thus completely success- 
ful in Constantinople, a greater degree 
of fSlelity lingered in the breast of the 
troops on the Danube, and the progress 
of events in the capital paved the way 
for a second revolution. Frivolous, 
sensual, and apathetic, the new Sul- 
tan, Mustapha, proved himself en- 
tirely unequal to the direction of the 
fearful tempest which had elevated 
him to the throne. Disunion soon 
broke out among the chiefs who had 
headed the revolt, whose common ra- 
pacity rendered them alike an object 
of horror to the people. The perfidi- 
ous Mousa-Pasha, the Kaiiiiinakam, 
who had been the main cause of Selim’s 
overthrow, was seized, deposed, and 
his property confiscated ; the ferocious 
Uabakchy-Oglou became all-powerful, 
ond substituted in his stead Tayar 
Pasha, formerly Pasha of Trebizonde, 
who had been displaced by the former 
Sultan. Tayar, however, soon showed 
himself not less tyrannical and rapa- 
cious than his i)redcceaaor. Prince 
Suzzo, the first dragoman of the Porte, 
was by his orders massacred at the 
gates of the seraglio, upon suspicion of 
having revealed to the ambassador of 
■France the secret intention of the 
Divan to treat with England. Tayar’s 
extortions roused the populace against 
him, who crowded round the gates of 
the seraglio demanding his head. His 
old ally Cabakchy yielded to the tor- 
rent, and proclaimed himself his ene- 
my; and the tyrannical Kaimmakuni, 
Abandoned by all, was glad to escape 
to Roudschouck, where Mustapha Bair- 
■ahdar, the commander of that j)lacc, 
was secretly collecting the disaffected, 
And fomenting a counter-revolution. 

59. The arrival of Tayar, and his 
imminent danger, determined tbeir 
measures. Selecting a choice body of 
four thousand horse, followed by twelve 
thousand infantry, chiefly the new 
troops, -who could be relied on, he 
crossed the Balkan to Adriapople ; and, 
together, they marched to Constanti- 
nople, bearing with them the Samh 
jak^schertff, or standard of Mahomet. 
Rairakdar combated the rebels with 
their own weapons. Hadgi-Ali, forti- \ 


fled by a firman of tiie Grand Vizier, 
surrounded, the ho^e of Cabakchy- 
Oglou in the night with troops, sur- 
prised him in the middle of his harem, 
and cut off his head, which he sent to 
Bairakdar. * The cries of the women of 
the harem having alarmed the neigh- 
lx)urhood, the yamacks assembled to 
arms ; disregarding the firman of the 
Grand Vizier, they attacked and over- 
threw the handful of troops with 
which Hadgi-Ali had desti*oyed Cab- 
akchy-Oglou, and shut them up in 
some houses, to which they set fire. 
The intrepid Ali, however, sallied forth 
sword in hand, cut his way through 
the besiegers, and threw himself into 
ono of the castles of the Bosphorus, 
from whence, after being vainly be- 
sieged by the yamacks for three days, 
he made his way to the victorious 
army of the Grand Vizier, now at the 
gates of Constantinople. 

60. At the entrance of the capital, 
Bairakdar made known his conditions 
to Sultan Musta])ha, viz., that ho 
should exile the Grand Mufti, and dis- 
band the yamacks. Too happy to ex- 
tricate himself from such a crisis by 
these concessions, the Sultaiy at once 
agreed. Bairakdar feigned entire satis- 
foction, and the deluded sovereign re- 
sumed with undiminished zest his 
favounte amusements. But the un- 
daunted pasha of Roudschouck had 
deeper designs in view. A few days 
after, learning that the Grand Seignior 
had gone to pass the day with the 
ladies of his harem, at one of his kiosks, 
or country residences, he put himself 
at the head of a chosen body of troops, 
and, as the Grand Vizier hesitated to 
accompany him, violently tore from 
his hands the seals of office, made him- 
self master of the San(ijah-scher?Jf, and, 
preceded by that revered stfindard, 
marched to the seraglio to dethrone 
the reigning Sultan, and restore the 
captive Selim. The outer gates of tho . 
palace flew open at the sight of tho 
sacred ensign; but the bostandjia at 
the inner gates opposed ao firm a re- 
aistance, that time was afforded for the 
Sultan to return by a back way, and 
regain bia private apartments. Mean- 
while Bairakdar’s troops thundered at 
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the gatesi and loudly demanded that 
Selim ehould ins^ntly be restored to 
them, and seated on the throne. To 
gain time, Mustapha’s adherentsfeigned 
compliance ; but, meanwlj^ile, he him- 
self gave orders that Selim should be 
strangled in prison. The order was 
immediately executed, and the dead 
body of the unhappy Sultan thrown 
into the court to Bairakdar’s troops. 
Pierced to the heart, the faithful Bair- 
akdar threw himself on his master’s 
remains, which he bedewed with his 
tears. In a transport of rage he ordered 
the officers of the seraglio, by whom 
the murder hfid been committed, to 
be brought before him and instantl 3 ’ 
executed. Sultan Mustapha was de- 
throned, and shut up in the same pri- 
son from which Selim had just been 
brought to execution ; and his young- 
er brother Mahmoud, the hist of tlie 
royal and sacred race, was put on the 
throne. 

61. It might have been supposed 
that this bloody catastropho would 
have terminated these frightful revo- 
lutions ; but fortune was not yet weary 
of exhibiting on this dark stage the 
mutabilfby of human affairs. Bairak- 
<lar, as the just reward of his fidelity 
and courage, was created Grand Vizier, 
and for sonio months the machine of 
government went on smoothly and 
quietly; hut it was soon discovered 
that Saltan Mahmoud was not less 
determined to reform the national in- 
stitutions than Selim had been ; that 
to this disposition he joined an inflexi- 
bility of character, which rendered him 
incomparably more formidable; and 
that the great capacity of the Grand 
Vizier rendered it highly probable that 
their projects would soon be carried 
into complete execution. The jealousy 
of the janissaries was again awaken- 
ed. A large portion of the army which 
had overthrown Sultan Mustapha, had 
been withdrawn to make head agcainst 
the Russians on the Danube ; and the 
opportunity seemed favourable for 
again assailing the new order of things. 
The ulemahs, the mufti, and the lead- 
ers of the disaffected, again organised 
an insuiTection, and it broke out in 
the middle of November. I 


^ 62. Notwithstanding all the precau- 
tions which Mahmoud and the Grand 
Vizier Bairakdar could take, the party 
of the janissaries on this oct^ion 
proved victorious. A furious multi- 
tude of these haughty prajtorians sur- 
rounded the noble baiTacks of the new 
troops, set fire to them, and consumed 
several hundreds in the conflagration ; 
while another bixly directed tlieir steps 
to the palace of the Grand Vizier, and 
a third to the seraglio itself. Four 
thousand chosen guards defended the 
Sultan, and defeated all the efforts of 
tho insurgents at that point ; but the 
f(nv faithful defenders of the Grand 
Vizier were driven into his palace, to 
which tho savage multitude immedi- 
ately set fire ; and the heroic Bairak- 
dur, to shorten his suflerings, liimself 
set fire to a powder magazine, which 
ho had provided ns a last resource 
against his enemies, and, with his 
wiiole household, was blown into the 
air. 

63. Indignant at these scones of hor- 
ror, Sultan Mahmoud gave orders for 
his troops to sally forth from the se- 
raglio, and others from tho adjoining 
forts of tho Bosphorus to enter the 
town ; and Constantinople immedi- 
ately became tbo theati'o of general 
bloodshed, massacre, and conflagration. 
The insurgents set firo to every quar- 
ter of which they obtained possession, 
to augment the confusion; and men, 
women, and children perished alike by 
the sword or in tho flames. At length, 
after forty-eight hours of continued 
combat and unceasing horror, the jjarty 
of tho janissaries prevailed : great part 
of tho new troops perished by their 
hands ; the remainder surreiKlered ; 
and tho Sultan, who had previously 
strangled his rival Miistaplia in prison, 
was compelled to purchase peace by 
the sacrifice of all his ministers who 
were bent on tho new order of things. 
Yet even in these moments of victori- 
ous insurrection, the force of old at- 
tachment ^nd long-established loyalty 
to the sacred race was apparent. Mah- 
moud, the last of die race of Othman, 
with which the existence of the empire 
was thought to be wound up, became 
the object of veneration even to the 
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rebels who had subverted his govern- 
ment; and he reigned in safety, with 
despotic power, by the support of the 
vel:5^^action who would have consigned 
him to the dungeon, and probably to 
the bowstring, had his imprisoned re- 
lative survived to be elevated to the 
throne. 

64. In these sanguinary tumults, the 
great bulk of the people remained in a 
state of passive iudiifbreuce, ready to 
submit implicitly to either of the fac- 
tions which might prove victorious in 
the strife. The contest lay between 
the uleinahs, the mufti, and the janis- 
saries on the one aide, and the court 
and officers of state, with such of the 
new troops as they had organised, on 
the other. The multitude took no 
part in the combat till the insurgents 
roused their passions by the liope of 
I)lunder or the sight of conflagration. 
Like the Parisian populace, on occ^ision 
of the contests for power between the 
club of Clichy and the bayonets of 
Augereau in 1797, or the grenadiers 
of Napoleon and the Council of the 
Five Hundred, Chai). xxiv. § 49 ; 
and XXIX. § 51], they submitted in 
silence to power which they could 
not resist, and avoided a contest in 
which they had no interest. Years 
of revolution had produced the same 
result in the metropolis of France 
which centuries of despotism had done 
in that of Turkey ; and in the social 
conflicts which convulsed tho state, 
fanaticism and tyranny in the east pro- 
duced as great prostration in the mul- 
titude, and almost as great atrocities 
in the victorious bauds, as infidelity 
and democracy had done in the west 
of Europe. 

65. These rejicated convulsions at 
Constantinople proved highly injurious 
to the Ottoman cause in the field of 
diplomacy, because they gave Napo- 
leon, as already noticed, a pretext at 
the treaty of Tilsit for holding out, as 
he did, that his engagements were with 
Sultan Selim ; that he w^ under no 
obligation to keep faith with the fero- 
cious rabble who liad ovei'throvvm his 
government, and consigned himself to 
a* dungeon; and that the Turks had 
now proved themselves a mere horde 


[chap. lxix.. 

of barbarians, who could no longer 
be tolerated in Eu^pe. It was one 
of the conditions, accordingly, of tho 
treaty of Tilsit, that France should 
offer its mediation to effect an adjust- 
ment of the differences between Russia 
and the Sublime Porte ; and that, in 
the event of the latter declining the 
terms arranged between Alexander 
and Napoleon, she was to be jointly 
attacked by them both. Russia was to 
be at entire liberty to annex Wallachia, 
Moldavia, and Bulgaria to her empire; 
while Macedonia, Thrace, Greece, and 
the islands of the Archipelago, were to 
be allotted to tho French Emperor, 
who immediately commenced inquiries 
and surveys as to his share in the par- 
tition.* By such shameful desertion 
of his ally did Napoleon requite the 
Turks for the fidelity with which they 
had stood by his side, when the Brit- 
ish squadron under Sir J. Duckworth 
threatened Constantinople with de- 
struction, and, if more energetically 
led, might have effected it. 

66. Russia, however, had other and 
more pressing objects of ambition 
nearer home, which were also amply 
provided for by the treaty bf Tilsit. 
The situation of her jirincipal armies 
in the north of Poland, pointed them 
out as immediately deserving of atten- 
tion ; and the conquerors of Eylau de- 
filed in great and irresistible strength 
thix)ugh St Petersburg, on their route 
for Finland. The prosecution of the 
war in that province — long the object 
of desire to the cabinet of St Peters- 
burg — which will immediately be con- 
sidered, rendered the Russian govern- 
ment unwilling to engage in hostilities 
at the same time on the Danube ; and 
the Turks, distracted by the cruel dis- 
scuisions at Constantinople, were too 
happy to prolong a negotiation which 
might relieve them during their agonies 
from the Muscovite battalions. But 
the war in Finland having terminated, 
as might liave been expected, by the 
annexation of that province to the Rus- 
sian dominions, and peace having been 
concluded, as will immediately be de- 
tailed, with the court of Stockholm. 

* Ante, Chap. xLVi. § 78, where the clause 
of partition is quoted. 
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the Casar turned his ambitious eyes to 
the Turkish dominions. Napoleon for- 
mally abandoned the principalities of 
Wallachia and Moldavia to the con- 
quest of his powerful northern ally; 
the army on the Danube was rein- 
forced by sixty battalions; and orders 
were sent to its commander, Prince 
Prosorowsky, to cross that river, and 
carry the war with vigour into the 
heart of the Turkish territories. 

67. The Russians, however, were 
far from reaping at first that benefit 
from the distractions of the Otto- 
man empire, and their own surpassing 
strength, which might have been anti- 
cipated. Prosorowsky, though an able 
general, was little acquainted with the 
very peculiar mode of war required in 
Turkish warfare, where the enemy’s 
infantry throw themselves into for- 
tresses, which they defend with des- 
perate courage to the last extremity ; 
and their liorse, scouring in vast mul- 
titudes a desert and unhealthj’ coun- 
try, disappear upon a reverse, and again 
assemble in undiminished strength if 
a fai*ther advance by the enemy is at- 
tempted. His force was very great — 
one hundred and twenty-five battal- 
ions, ninety-five squadrons, and ten 
thousand Cossacks, presented a total of 
eighty thousand infantry and twenty- 
five thousand horse, to which the 
Turks, severely weakened by their 
internal dissensions, and by the de- 

'"fection of Czerny George, who had 
declared for the Russians, had no force 
to oppose which was capable of keei)ing 
the field. 

68. They wisely, therefore, confined 
themselves to throwing strong garri- 
sons into the fortresses on the Danube, 
and directed their principal forces 
against Servia, where their undisci- 
plined militia were more likely to 
meet with antagonists in the field over 
whom they bad a chance of jircvailing. 
This plan proved entirely successful. 
Sultan Mahmoud succeeded in rous- 
ing the military spirit of the Otto- 
man population in European Turkey ; 
and eighty thousand Turks, to whom 
Czerny George could only oppose thirty 
thousand mountaineers, soon compel- 
led him to recede from Nizza, to which 


he had advanced, to retire with lose 
behind the Morava, and finally to take 
refuge under the cannon of Belgrade. 
A corps of Russians now advflficed 
from^ the north to the support of their 
Servian allies, and in some degree 
changed the face of allaira. The Otto- 
mans on the side of Bosnia, which held 
out for the Grand Seignior, were driven 
l^ack into their own territories, but 
still their grand army kept i^ossession 
of the greater part of Servia, and 
threatened Belgrade; and it was evi- 
dent, that unless a powerful diversion 
was effected on the Lower Danube, 
the campaign would t<a*miuato entire- 
ly to the advantage of the Turks. 

69. Prosorowsky ’s first enteipriao 
was against Giurgovo, near the mouth 
of the Danube; and, ignorant of tho 
quality of tlio enemy with whom ho 
had to deal, as well as mislod by tho 
successful issue of tho assaults of Is- 
mael and Oczakoff in former dfiys, ho 
ventured to attempt carrying it by 
escalade. A bloody repulse, in which 
he lost two thousand men, taught him 
Ids error. Abandoning his x>i^cBump- 
tuous attempt, the Russian gonoral 
next invested Brahilow, on tho left 

Ilk of tho river, and b(‘gan to batter 
mouldering walls with heavy can- 
non, tln)ugh without going through the 
form of regular approaches. Deeming 
it j»ractical)lo to carry tho place by es- 
calade before the walls were breached, 
an jissault was attempted in that man- 
ner; but the steady valour and deadly 
aim of tlie Mussulmans who manned 
the ramparts, again bafiled all tho 
efforts of the Muscovite infantiy, and 
they were repulsed with the loss of 
above seven thousand men. To cem- 
ceal these disasters, the Russian gene- 
ral now convcrtcfl tlie siege into a 
mere blockade, enjssed tlic Danube at 
Galacz, and openly proclaimed his re- 
solution to carry tho war to the foot 
•f the Balkan. But tin’s operation wa.** 
not prosecuted with any activity; and 
the Turks^ emboldened by their suc- 
cess at Giurgovo and Brahilow, ven- 
tured, under tho*Grand Vizier, to 
cross the Danube at the former of 
these towns, and began to ravage tike 
plains of Moldavia. 
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70. Meanwhile Prosorowsky died, 
and he was succeeded in the command 
by Bagrathion, who, in older to draw 
ba81p the Twria from their incursion 
on the northern bank of the river, im- 
mediately advanced against Silistria, 
the most important fortress on the 
whole frontier. But the Turks having 
thrown fifteen thousand men into that 
stronghold, the Russian general did 
not deem himself in sufiicient force 
to undertake the siege of a place of 
such stretigth so defended, and there- 
fore confined himself to a simple block- 
ade, in maintaining which his troops 
suffered most severely from the un- 
healthiness of its environs in the 
autumnal months. The Grand Vizier, 
however, alarmed for a fortress of 
such importance, at length recrossed 
the Danube, and detached fifteen thou- 
sand men to beat up the enemy's quar- 
ters in its vicinity, in the end of Oc- 
tober. Bagrathion advanced against 
this body, and an action, with no deci- 
sive result, ensued at Tartaritza, in 
which, however, it soon appeared that 
the Russians had been worsted; for 
Bagrathion immediately recrossed the 
Danube, and raised the blockade. Is- 
mael, however, which had been long 
blockaded, surrendered on the 21st 
September; and Bagrathion, after so 
many reverses, succeeded in throwing 
a radiance over the conclusion of the 
campaign by the reduction of Bralii- 
low, which had been long invested on 
both banks of the river, and surren- 
dered by capitulation, from want of 
provisions, in the end of November. 
This success gave the Russians the 
great advantage of a strong fortress, 
which secured their passage of the 
Danube. 

71. The Swedish war in 1808, and 
the Austrian one of 1809, had operated 
as important diversions in favour of 
the Ottoman forces ; but in the begin- 
ning of 1810, the cabinet of St Peters- 
burg resolved to carry on their opera- 
tions with much greater viepur against 
the Turks, fearful lest the'present fa- 
vounble opportunity afforded by the 
conclusion of the peace with Napoleon 
should glide away, without its having 
been turned to due advantage by their 


completing the conquests agreed to by 
him from, the Ottomans^ In the be- 
^nning of the ye&, accordingly, an 
imperial ukase appeared, formidly an- 
nexing Moldavia and Wallachia, which 
for three ^^ars had been occupied by 
their troops, to the Russian empire, 
and declaring the Danube, from the 
Austrian frontier to the sea, the south- 
ern European boundary of their mighty 
dominion. This decisive step was im- 
• mediately followed up by the most 
extensive military preparations. The 
Muscovite army on the Danube was 
augmented to a hundred and ten thou- 
sand men, of whom thirty thousand 
were horse. Bagrathion, whose check- 
ered success had been far from answer- 
ing the expectations of the cabinet of 
St Petersburg, was replaced by Eamen- 
skoi,* a general, learned, brave, and in 
the flower of his age; but by no means 
possessing experience in Turkish war- 
fare adequate to the difficult task with 
which he was intrusted. 

72. Seeing himself at the head of 
so great a force, and desirous to sig- 
nalise the commencement of his com- 
mand by decisive success, he resolved 
to divide his troops into tvo parts; 
and while with the left ho himself ad- 
vanced by Hirsova to Schunila, the 
right was to lay siege to Silistria and 
Roiidschouck, and the lesser fortresses 
on the Danube, so as to become master 
of the whole line of that important 
stream. The project was well con-/ 
celved, as it offered the important ad- 
vantage of crossing the plains and 
barren hills between the Danube and 
the Balkan before the unhealthy heats 
commenced, and when the yet green 
herbage afforded ample subsistence for 
the horses of the anny. But it failed 
from not sufficiently estimating the 
desperate valour of the Turks in the 
defence of fortified places, which has 
BO often rendered abortive the best-laid 
plans for the subversion of the Otto- 
man empire. 

73. During the winter, a sort of tacit 
armistice, attended by veiy singular 

* Bon of the general of the same name, who 
commanded the Russians in the commence- 
ment of the Polidi war in 1807. and went 
mod during the first retreat ftrbm the Vistula. 
’—Ante, Chap. XLiv. 8 28. ‘ 
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effects, prevailed 'between the two 
armies. Though the Russians were 
masters of many batteries on the left 
bank of the Danube, and, by their pos* 
session of Brahilow, had the command 
of its principal mouth, yet, during the 
whole winter of 1809-10, they made no 
attempt to obstruct the navigation of 
that river ; the Turkish and Austrian 
vessels continued to ply upon it as dur- 
ing a period of profound peace, and 
English goods to an enormous amount 
were conveyed up the stream, paid 
duties to the pasha of Widdin, and were 
carried through the Rothenbouig, on 
men’s heads and horses* backs, into 
Hungary, and thencethrough the whole 
of Qermauy. The secret cause of this 
extraordinary traffic was to be found 
in the Continental System of Napo- 
leon, then in full activity in nortliorn 
Europe, which had so immensely en- 
hanced the price of all kinds of British 
merchandise, that the vast x>i-'ofita of 
the merchants who were fortunate 
enough to get any introduced, enabl- 
ed them to bribe the authorities in all 
the different countries through which 
they passed to wink at the transit of 
the good&l even in direct violation of 
the engagements of their respective 
sovereigns. Thus, at the very time 
that the French Emperor flattered him- 
self that, by the treaty of Tilsit, and 
the accession of the Russian autocrat 
to the continental coalition, he had 
dosed the last inlets against the intro- 
duction of English manufactures to 
the Continent, the generals of the very 
power he had subdued were conniving 
at the system against which he had 
made such strenuous efforts, and found 
in their conquests the means of ex- 
tending it : a striking proof of the ex- 
treme difficulty, even with the greatest 
power, of extinguishing that mutual 
intercourse which arises out of the 
wants, and grows with the happiness 
of mankind. 

74. The right wing of the Russians 
crossed the Danube, in the middle of 
March, at Casemir, between Rouds-i 
chouck and Widdin ; but it was not till 
the mid^e of May tl^t the leftwingen- 
.tered upon the campaign, and advanced 

Baaujik. Meanwhile the Grand Vi- 1 


zier, Kara- Yusuf Pasha, already known 
by his defence of Acre against Napoleon, 
[rtwte. Chap. XXVI. § 82], had been in- 
defatigable in his endeavours to aRAfli- 
mulate and discipline a formidable 
force in the great intrenched camp of 
SciiUMrjA,and to strengthen the numer- 
ous redoubts by which it is defend- 
ed ; but when the Russians approached, 
he cautiously kept his still ill -disci- 
plined host within their ramparts. Ka- 
4nen6koi immediately laid siege to Ba- 
zarjik, which, after a short siege and 
tho capture of eight hundred of its 
garrison in an unfortunate sortie, was 
caiTied by assault, in the beginning of 
J une, with two thousand prisoners. 

75. The Russians, who were sixty 
thousand strong on the Lower Danube, 
finding no enemy to oppose them in 
tho field, divided their forces ; and 
while the main body, under Kamen- 
skoi in person, advanced towards tho 
Balkan, Langeroii, with his corps, was 
despatched to besiege Silistria, and 
lesser bodies were sent ngainst Tour- 
toukai and Rasgrad. Laiigeron proved 
sntirely successful : in seven days after 
he appeared before its walls, Silistria, 
one of the strongest places on tho 
Damibe, surrendered by capitulation, 
though the sap was still one hundred 
and eighty yards from tho ditch, on 
condition only of the garrison and in- 
habitants retiring wIuto they chose ; 
wliilo Tourtoukai and Rasgrad yielded 
soon after to the terrors of a bombard- 
ment. These successes, which proved 
that a golden key, or favourable condi- 
tions to the iiiliabitants, could some- 
times be as effectual as an iron one, or 
force, in opening the Turkish gates^ 
encouraged the commander- in -chief, 
without awaiting tho issue of tho opera- 
tions of his right wing against Rouds- 
chouck, to advance towards Schuinla; 
and he appeared, accordingly, on the 
22d June, with forty thousand men in 
front of that celebrated stronghold, 
hitherto the ne plug ultra of Muscovite 
advance to'vwrds Constantinople. 

76. Schumla, which in all the wars 
between Russia and^ Turkey has been 
a place of the highest importance, is a 
considerable town, situated on 
northern slope of the Balkan, where 
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the great road from Belgrade and Bu- 
charest to Obnstantinople begins to as- 
cend the slopes of the moun&ins. To 
thb4raveller who approaches it from 
the open and desert hills extending 
southward from ‘ the Danube, it ex- 
hibits the appearance of a triangular 
sheet of vast extent spread over the 
hollow of the mountains, and extend- 
ing up the heights on either side; not 
unlike the distant view of Algiers as 
seen rising from the waves of the Me- 
diterranean. Thirty thousand indus- 
trious inhabitants fill its streets with 
animation, and a clear toiTeut descend- 
ing through its centre, secures both to 
them and the inmates of the intrench- 
ed camp, which extends far beyond 
their dwellings, an ample supply of the 
indispensable element of water. The 
town cannot be said to be regularly 
fortified, even though its position, at 
the point of intersection of the princi- 
pal roads which cross the Balkan from 
north to south, renders it astratagetical 
point of the very highest importance; 
and it is overhung, in roar, by a suc- 
cession of eminences, which rise one 
above another till they are lost in the 
woody thickets of Mount Ilacmus. But 
these heights, of difiicult access, and 
covered with thick brushwood, arc en- 
tirely inaccessible to European cavalry 
and artillery; the vast circuit of the 
intrenched camp renders it almost im- 
possible to invest or blockade its cir- 
cumference; supplies are thus intro- 
duced with ease from the rear ; and 
though the redoubts consist only of a 
ditch and rampart of clay, and they are 
placed merely on the commanding 
points, leaving often a space several 
hundr^ yards broad open without any 
defence, yet in the hands of the Turks 
and janissaries they constituted a most 
efficient barrier. In 1744, these field- 
works had withstood the utmost efforts 
of the Russians, under Marshal Ro- 
manzoff ; and at this time, when they 
were garrisoned by Yusuf Pasha, the 
defender of Acre, with flirty thou- 
sand chosen troops, who had employed 
months in clearing out and strengthen* 
•ing them, it seemed an undertaking 
}>eyond the strength even of Kameu- 
skoi’s army to effect their conquest 


77 . The Russian ^neral commenced 
his operations on his own right, in or- 
der to turn the Tufkish camp, and, es- 
tablishing himself on the heights in 
its rear, interpose between the Grand 
Vizier and Constantinople. He suc- 
ceeded in placing a division on these 
rugged and wood-clad eminences; but 
the difficulty of dragging artilleiy up 
such broken ravines, and the danger 
of risking a large part of the army in a 
position where, if defeated, it would 
be deprived of a retreat to the Danube, 
deterred him from establishing himself 
in that important position. Several in- 
considerable actions took place, particu- 
larly at the heights of the Grotto, in the 
rear of Schumla, and the Russians were 
entirely masters of the road from that 
town to Constantinople; but the in- 
vestment was never complete. A large 
convoy of provisions was introduced 
into the Turkish camp soon after 
the blockade began, notwithstanding 
the utmost vigilance of the besieg- 
ers ; the desperate valour of the janis- 
saries rendered the contest for every 
thicket or rocky eminence a scene of 
blood, in which the assailants generally 
lost more men than the en^my; the 
strength of the works in front to the 
north of the town, precluded the hope 
of a successful assault; and, after se- 
veral weeks spent in fruitless efforts, 
Kamenskoi was obliged to renounce 
his enterprise. To cover the disgrace 
of an open retreat, he left thirty tiiou^^ 
sand men, under his brother, to con- 
tinue a distant blockade, and himself 
hastened, with twelve thousand choice 
troops, to co-operate in the siege of 
Roudschouck. 

78. This fortress, which became 
justly celebrated by the murderous as- 
sault which followed, is a Turkish town 
containing thirty thousand inhabitants, 
with a single rampart and wet ditch, 
but without either bastions, counter- 
scarps, glacis, or outworks, like the 
other Turkish fortresses, which have 
already been described. It. did not 
possess more powerful means of defence 
than Brahilow, nor so much as Silis- 
tria; but eveiy defect was supplied by 
the resources of the governor Hassan 
Pasha, the Bosniak Aga, a man of cool| 
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judgment and idTincible resolution. 
He was at the head of a garrison of 
seven thousand n^n, and his example 
had roused the whole male population 
of the place capable of bearing arms, 
nearly as numerous, to thci determina- 
tion of unflinching resistance in de- 
fence of their hearths and their liberty. 
When Kamenskoi joined the besieging 
force, its numbers were rciiscd to above 
twenty thousand men; and as the ram- 
part was in part ruined, though it 
could hardly be said that a practicable 
breach had been eflected, an assault 
was ordered. Every effort was made 
to animate the soldiers ; Kamenskoi 
himself, in full uniform, rode through 
the ranks, speaking to the men on the 
•exploits of their regiments in former 
times, and rousing their courage for 
the decisive assault which was a])- 
proaching. The clergy joined in the 
efforts to animate them ; .and tiic at- 
t<ack was ordered on the 3(1 August— 
a day then held in peculiar veneration 
in Russia, from being the fCte-day of 
the Empress Mother. 

79. Hassan Pasha, from the time 
that the cannon of the besiegers had 
begun to ^ttlo against bis walls, had 
not returned a shot ; and from this cir- 
cumstance, the younger Russian sol- 
diers flattered themselves that very 
little resistance was to be anticipated; 
while the veterans feared, from long 
experience, that he was only reserving 
^ Jiis whole strength for the decisive mo- 
ment of assault. During the whole 
preceding night, a vehement Are was 
kept up from all the batteries ; and at 
daybreak the troops advanced to the 
attack in five massy columns, one of 
which was charged with mounting the 
breach, while the others were to en- 
deavour to effect a diversion by esca- 
lading the rampart in those situations 
where it was still uninjured. The 
Muscovites advanced with their wont- 
ed steadiness to the assault, and soon 
reached the foot of the scarp; but it 
ivas immediately found that the Pasha’s 
previoussilencehadarisenneither from 
terror nor inattention. From every 
rool^ window, and loophole that could 
upon the assailants, a dreadful 
TO issued the moment that they came 


within range: the parapet and the 
terre-pleine were lined witn undaunted 
Mussulmans, who opened a well-sus- 
tained dischatge upon the enemy*; lind 
the troops, staggered by tlie severity 
of the fire, recoiled from the foot of 
the rampart, and began from the op- 
posite side of the fosse to exchange 
musket-shots with their visible and in- 
visible antagonists. In vain the ofil- 
cci-s, wearied of this fruitless butchery, 
leaped into the ditch, mounted the 
scaling-ladders, and rejiched the sum- 
mit of the mmpart. In that exposed 
situation they were speedily cut oft’ by 
the Turkish scimitars ; and two col- 
umns, which the besieged permitted 
to cuter, were almost entirely destroy- 
ed by the dreadful attack of the janis- 
saries, armed with their daggers and 
sabres. At noon the Turkish flag still 
waved on all the minarets ; and it was 
not till six at night that the commoiid- 
er-in-cluef roliietantly sounded a re- 
treat, leaving eight thousand killed and 
wounded iu the ditch and around the 
walls, of whom four tlioiisand were im- 
mediately decapitated by their valiant, 
but, in tliis respect, rutliless enemies.* 

80. This dreadful repulse well-nigh 
prostrated the strength of the be- 
siegers, and necessarily disabled them 
from attempting anything beyond an 
ineffectual blockade ; and if the Grand 
Vizier at Schumla had taken advan- 
tage of it to sally forth with all his 
forces and harass the enemy, the re- 
sult probably would have been, that 
the Russians at all x^oints would have 
been driven across the Danube. But, 
with true Turkish ai)athy, ho remained 
quiet where ho was, without attemijt- 
ing anything serious, and thus Ka- 
menskoi g,ained a precious breathing- 
time to rcfiair his disasters. A partial 
sally, a few days afterwards, by the 

* A circumstfinco characteristic of the 
Btis.si;in armies at this period occurred at this 
assault. Many soldiers, uuder pretence of 
being wounded as usual in similar cases, 
strayed from the scene of danger, and got 
into the rear;: Kamenskoi caused them all 
to bo examined, and such as were unhurt 
were sent bock to theii ' posts mtA gtrokea qf 
the whip. This laborious operation consumed 
a considerable time, which might have been 
more profitably employed in pushing f(»> 
word the assault.— V al. 104. 
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Grand Vizief, near Schiimla, was re- 
pulsed with the loss of three thousand 
men, though the victory was far from 
beihg bloodless to the Russians, who 
lost above half that number. Intimi- 
dated by these disasters, they soon 
afterwards raised the investment of 
Schumla, and retired to Bazarjik and 
the Danube: while Kamenskoi him- 
self, from numerical weakness, was 
obliged to abandon the island in the 
Danube which he had occupied oppo- 
site Roudschouck, which was iniinc- 
'diately occupied by the besieged, who 
destroyed the works erected there, so 
that their communication with the 
country was in a great degi’ce restored. 
Nevertheless the Russians, wi^i great 
perseverfiuce, still kept their ground 
before the fortress on the north bank of 
the Danube ; and .an opportunity soon 
occurred of striking an important blow. 

81. The Divan ordered the Begler- 
beg, or viceroy, of Roumelia, a con- 
siderable potentate in European Tur- 
key, recently appointed Seraskier, or 
commander-in-chief of his province, to 
assemble a force for the deliverance of 
Roudschouck, the pasha of which was 
now making the most vehement repre- 
sentations of his inability to continue 
the defence much longer if he was not 
I'elieved, as his provisions were nearly 
exhausted/ For this imrpose the Se- 
raskier assembled a body of thirty 
thousand men on the river Jantra, at 
the distance of about forty miles from 
the fortress. Sensible, however, that 
his troops, which were for the most 
part mere undisciplined militia, would 
be wholly unable to w’ithstand the 
Russian army in the open field, he 
took post on the river near Batxin, 
and, after the Turkish fashion, imme- 
diately proceeded to fortify his camp. 
Its situation was well selected, being a 
half-deserted plain at the confluence of 
the Jantra and the Danube, with a few 
fruit-trees scattered over its surface, 
and watered on two sides by those 
ample streams. When seen from a 

* *'We have almost lost our ej^siglit in 
straining to see tho cfllumna approaching to 
i^eliver us. Our loss already amounts to six 
tnousaud men ; and we have only provisions 
flir ten days .**— BontiakAga to ikt Grand 
Vitkr, August lit 1810 ; Val. 107. 


I distance, this surfaSb appeared level, 
but on a uearer approach it was dis- 
covered to be intefbected by several 
rocky ravines. Two of these fissures, 
which were impassable even for foot- 
soldiers, defended the sides of the 
camp, which rested on the Danube 
uear the confluence of the two rivers 
in rear ; while the heck of laud which 
lay between them, and by which alone 
access could be obtained to its inte- 
rior, strengthened by two redoubts, 
was covered, in the interval between 
them, with thick bushes and under- 
wood. In them the janissary light 
infantry would have a decided supe- 
riority over the Russian tirailleurs, 
and through their intricacies it would 
be difficult for tho latter to bring up 
their numerous artillery to counter- 
balance this disadvantage. Neverthe- 
less Kamenskoi, desirous to wipe off 
the disgrace of the repulse at Rouds- 
chouck, and fearful of the approach 
of All Pasha, the far-famed ruler of 
Albania, who with his hardy moun- 
taiueem was slowly approaching, at the 
summons of the Grand Seignior, to co- 
operate against the Russians, resolved 
to hazard an attack. f 

82. For this pui’pose, having previ- 
ously strengthened the besieging fo”co 
before Roudschouck with half of the 
forces which had been withdrawn from 
Schumla, and detached General Eul- 
neff with a division of six thousand 
men to reconnoitre the Turkish camp^ a 
and prevent them from foraging be- 
yond its limits, the general -in -chief 
set out from the environs of Rouds- 
chouck with twelve thousaud m«n, 
and, following the right bank of the 
: river, appeared in front of the Turkish 
' intrenchments. They appeared to be 
so strong, that, notwithstanding the 
Russian superiority, especially in’ ar- 
tillery, of which they had a hundred 
I pieces, it Was deemed impracticable to 
hazard an attack in front, at least un- 
less strongly supported by simulta- 
neous operations on either flank. The 
enemy, it was soon discovered, had 
two intrenched camps, the works of 
which mutually supported each otheTf 
and their guns were so disposed as 
completely to oommaad in rear th^ . 
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navigation of the Danube^ on which 
they had also a ]jpwerful flotilla des- 
tine for the relief of Roudschouck. 
The only practicable way of reaching 
them that remained was by^ attack in 
flank, near the village of Battin, where 
the ravine, though steep and rugged, 
was practicable for foot-soldiers; while 
ns heavy a fire as possible was opened 
on the intrenched camp in front nearest 
the isthmus, from an eminence which 
had been with great judgment seized 
and strengthened by the Cossacks. 
Meanwhile large reinforcements were 
ordered up under Woinoff from Silis- 
tria ; and as a strong rcconnoissaiicc 
under Kulnclf on the front of the 
enemy's position, with the troops in 
square, had led to no advcantage, and 
was attended with considerable loss, 
Kamenskoi made every effort to col- 
lect troops from all quarters ; and 
WoinofF having at length come up 
with five thousand men, the gnuid at- 
tack was fixed for the 7th September. 

83. The battle commenced at day- 
break. Kamenskoi himself, at the 
head of the whole cavaliy, advanced 
to within cannon-shot of the principal 
camp ; ^hile another column, com- 
posed of infantry, moved up in squares 
to the front of the lesser one, and Kul- 
neff with the left was despatched to 
the other side of the ravine, which 
formed the western defence of the 
Turkish position. But the latter gen- 
eral did not arrive at the point of at- 
tack assigned to him till considerably 
after the time calculated on, which 
led to the discomfiture of the Rus- 
sians on the first day. Kamenskoi 
himself with the centre stormed the 
principal heights which commanded 
one of the intrenched camps, though 
with great loss, and put all the Turks 
who defended them to the sword. But 
Kulneff failed in his attack on the 
left from the side of the ravine ; and 
though one of his columns succeeded 
in penetrating into the camp, yet it 
was immediately cut to pieces by the 
Turkish scimitars : while on the right 
the brave Blowolski, who conducted 
the assault on the other intrenched 
camp^ was' mortally wounded on the 
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edge of the ditch, and tlie most for- 
ward of his followers who crossed it 
left their heads in the hands of >he- 
Turks, who fought like desperadoes. 
Thus the attack failed on both flanks,, 
though a most important advantage- 
had been gained in the centre. Upon 
this Kamenskoi desisted from fumicr 
attempts for the night; merely retain- 
ing the important heights which bo 
himself had won, and concentrating 
his troops as much as possible in that 
quarter, while KulncfiT got under shel«|, 
ter in the bottom of the rocky ravino 
which he had crossed. 

84. The Turkish camps wore now 
completely surrounded by the Musco- 
vite troo])s, and many of the imperial' 
generals, seeing the desperate manner 
in wliich they had been defended on 
the i3roccding day, strongly recom* 
mended the general -in -chief to mdeo 
a bridge of gold for a retiring enemy, 
and withdraw Kiilneff's divisions from* 
the ravine during the night, so os 
leave them a retreat up the course of 
the Danube. The Turks also, elated 
by their success in the defence of their 
works, gave way to every demonstra- 
tion of joy ; and in sight of both ar- 
mies, went through the barbarous oi>q- 
rotioii, on the top of their intrench- 
inents, of decapitating the Russiane 
who had been loft on the field.* Bub 
Kamenskoi was resolute : orders were 
given to renew the attack at daybreak, 
the principal effbi*t being directed 
against the gorge of the camps, where 
the works, owing to the natural strength 
of the ravines in their rear, were least 
formidable. KuIncfT, who had a violent 
altercation with the general -in -chief, 
was put under arrest, and the commancl 
of his troops given to Sabanejef. The- 
whole artillery was brought to bear on 
the enemy’s camp ; thatonKamenskoi’a 
heights firing down from above, that of 

* Tho Prince dc Liffiio observed regarding 
this imicticc of tlic Turks of cutting off tho 
heads of the wounded or prisoners, that it 
wiiH ** moro'lforniidablo in api>oaranoo than 
resdity ; for it could dq no harm to tho dead ^ 
it was often a relief to the wounded ; and It 
was rather an advantage to the unhnrt, aa 
it left them no chaiicc of escape but in vic- 
tory.”— Val. 09. 
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Sabanejef being pointed up from the 
ravine below, so as to throw thehowit* 
zera upwards into the intrenchments. 

8o. ' The attack of Sabanejef proved 
entirely successful. After encounter- 
ing a vigorous opposition, his troops, 
gallantly led by their general, made 
their way into the camp to which he 
was opposed ; but the Turks, seeing 
their position no longer tenable, adopt- 
ed and bravely executed a most extra- 
ordinary resolution. Suddenly assem- 
bling the whole of his cavaliy and the 
bravest of his infantry, Muktar Pasha, 
abandoning his camp and all its con- 
tents, poured out by one of the gates 
like a torrent, and, making straight 
across the plateau, sought the shelter 
of the ravine on the right, which was 
not occupied by the Russians in. any 
force. The unlooked-for deluge had 
well-nigh swept away Kamenskoi him- 
self, who was moving at the time from 
the left to the centre, in order to direct 
an attack on the front of the camp. 
For a considerable time this singular 
evacuation remained unknown to the 
Russian centre, who, seeing the stan- 
dards of Mahomet still floating on the 
intrenchments, and a multitude of foot- 
soldiers on the rampart firing vehe- 
mently, and shouting “Allah!” deem- 
ed the tumult owing only to a partial 
sally from the works. But at length 
they too left the rampart ; its fire gra- 
dually died away ; the standards alone 
remained on the summit ; and the fact 
becoming known, the Russians on all 
sides poured with loud shouts into the 
enclosure, and with savage revenge, ex- 
cited by the Turkish cruelty to the pri- 
soners, put all they still found within to 
the sword. The guns on the intrench- 
ments were instantly turned against 
the flying swarms of Ottomans, and 
the Russian cavalry quickly pursuing, 
came up even with their horse, and 
did considerable mischief. But the de- 
cisive trophies of the victory were, the 
principal camp of the Ottomans, with 
fourteen guns and two hundred stan- 
dards; the whole l^otilla which lay in 
Danube, laden with provisions and 
ammunition for the relief of Rouds- 
ohouck ; and five thousand men, who 
in the lesser camp were obliged to sur- 


render as prisoners of war, with Ach- 
met Pasha, the seqqnd in command. 
The brave Seraskier had died the same 
day of his wounds. 

86. The immediate consequence of 
this great victory was the capture of 
Sistowa, afortified place on the Danube, 
in the neighbourhood, which surren- 
dered a few days afterwards, with the 
whole Turkish flotilla which had taken 
refuge under its walls. Meanwhile, 
Count Langerou, with the troops at 
Roudschouck now considerably rein- 
forced, was pressing the siege of that 
fortress with the utmost possible activ- 
ity ; and had made himself master of 
the island in the Danube, which forms 
the point of communication between it 
and the fortress of Giurgevo, situated 
on the opposite bank. Seeing the com- 
mander of the latter place, which was 
the weaker of the two, thus separated 
from his colleague, Langeron summoned 
him to surrender ; but the reply was in 
the true laconic style : “ Giurgevo is not 
yet swimming in its blood.” The Bos- 
niak Aga, however, seeing the flotilla, 
on which his whole hopes of relief were 
fixed, captured, became sensible of the 
necessity of coming to terms d£ accom- 
modation. But the conqueror of Battin, 
elated with his recent success, and the 
eifccts of a similar severity to Achmet 
Pasha, refused any terms but those of 
absolute surrender; upon which the 
proud Turk declared he would die in 
the breach first. The intelligence, how- 
ever, which the Russian geneial re- 
ceived shortly after, of the elevation 
of Bemadotte to the rank of crown- 
prince and heir -apparent of Sweden, 
coupled with accounts of the sacred 
standard having been unfurled at Con- 
stantinople, induced him to relax from 
this ill-timed rigour; and by the inter- 
vention of Count Langeron, a capitu- 
. lation was at length agreed on, in the 
end of September, in virtue of which 
the pasha was permitted to retire with 
his whole troops and the inhabitants, 
leaving only the walls, cannon, stan- 
dards, and militaiy stores to the^ Rus- 
sians. These conditions, the fair re- 
ward of his heroic defence, were eo la* 
vourable, that the Bosniak Aga would 
probably have willingly acceded to them 
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in the beginning of the siege : and the 
Pasha of Giurgevo immediately after 
capitulated on uie same favourable 
terms. 

87. Though the Russians had thus 
made themselves masters *of these im- 
portant strongholds on the Danube, 
yet the obstinate resistance of the 
Bosniak Aga had entirely ruined their 
designs for the camimign. The rainy 
season had now set in ; the evacuation 
of Roudschouck, which tlio Turks pro- 
longed as much as possible, took nearly 
a month; Kamenskoi did not consider 
it safe to undertake any other enter- 
prise till he was finally rid of his for- 
midable antagonist. Even when the 
Russians were put entirely in posses- 
sion of the fortress in tho end of Oc- 
tober, they got nothing but half-ruined 
walla and a deserted town, tenanted 
only by five hundred of the lowest of 
tho people ; while the long trains con- 
veying the garrison and inhabitants, 
the real strength of Roudschouck, to 
the southward, formed an army in the 
field little less formidable than it had 
been behind its blood-stained ramparts. 
A deplorable catastrophe, characteris- 
tic of th# envenomed character of those 
semi-religious wars, took place at the 
same period. Kamenskoi, disquieted 
at the prolonged resistance of Rouds- 
chouck, -and the intelligence of great 
preparations at Constantinople, des- 
patched orders to General St Priest, 
in command at Sistowa, to destroy 
that town, and bring all his forces to 
tho main army. These orders, dictat- 
cd in a moment of groundless alarm, 
were too faithfully executed : Sistowa 
was reduced to a heap of ruins; its 
inhabitants, twenty thousand in num- 
ber, were transported to the opposite 
side of the Danube, where they were 
sheltered from the drenching rains in 
huts newly constructed ; great flocks 
of wild pigeons settled in the ruins of 
this once flourishing town; and its 

* A riiigular proof of tho extraordinary fer- 
tility of the soil, and ita adaptaDion for the cul- 
of the vine, occurred at Roudschouck 
at this period. The whole slopcsin its vicinity 
are covered with vines, which grow in that 
district with such luxuriance, tliat though 
the besieging army had feasted on them for 
aume weeks before the armistice began, yet 


smiling environs, composed of vine- 
clad hills, iutermingl^ with roses, 
were soon choked by weeds, andjteii- 
anted only by the wild foxes from the 
neighbouring solitudes.* 

88. It was nccessaiy, however, to do 
something to give eclat to the conclu- 
sion of the campaign ; and for this 
reason, the siege of Nicopolis was un- 
dertaken — a considerable town on the 
southern bank of the Danube, though 
not so flourishing as Sistowa had been. 
Kamenskoi, accordingly, sat down bo- 
fore it with thirty thousand men; 
while tho indefatigable Bosniak Aga 
approached Tirnova with seventeen 
thousand who had followed his stan- 
dard from Roudschouck, and who soon 
formed the basis of a respectable army. 
The commander of that place, how- 
ever, shut his gates against such for- 
midable guests ; and tho Bosniak Aga 
ut length found refuge in Plewne, 
while the Pasha of Giurgevo was re- 
ceived into Timova, Meanwhile Nico- 
polis capitulated, upon which the Rus- 
sians rccrossed the Danube, and took 
ui) their winter (juartors for tho most 
X)art in Wallachia and Moldavia, leav- 
ing three divisions only on the right 
bank, at Nicopolis, Roudschouck, and 
Silistria. Soon after, the cabinet of 
St Petersburg, worn out with this end- 
less war of sieges, in which they fre- 
(luently combated at a disadvantage, 
and foreseeing a formidable struggle 
nearer home, where they would need 
all their strength, sent orders to Ka- 
menskoi to destroy all the fortified 
X)laces on tho right bank of the Dan- 
ube, with the exception of Rouds- 
chouck, whicli was to be retained only 
Rs a Ute-de-ponJt, In x)ursuance of these 
directions, tho walls of Silistria and 
Nicopolis were blown up, and Rouds- 
chouck was put in a respectable pos- 
ture of defence ; but before any offen- 
sive operations could be commenced, 
Kamenskoi was seized with the malady 

the inhabitants there, during its conUnuanoe^ 
reaped a vtAy fair crop from their gardens. 
The combined effortf of two armies were 
unable to consume the profuse fruits of a few 
square miles. The vino, wliich is there indU 
gciious, grows with such tenacity on the 
slopes, that it is hardly possible, by any 6f> 
forts of cultivation, to extirpate it.-^Vat. 47. 
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of whicli he#ooD after died; and he 
was succeeded by an officer destined 
to ^mortal celebrity in a more glori> 
ous war-*GsNEBAL Kutusoff. 

89. The campaign of 1811, however, 
of necessity was laid out upon a de- 
fensive plan merely. The Russian 
army, indeed, had been reinforced in 
the early part of the winter by a strong 
division under General Suwarroff, son 
of the great marshal of the same name, 
in consequence of which, Kamenskoi, 
before his illness rendered him unlit 
fur service, had made a vigorous win- 
ter-march against Loweza, which was 
surprised and taken, with four thou- 
sand men, in the depth of winter. But 
immediately afterwards, the relations 
between the cabinet of St Pctei*sburg 
and that of the Tuileries became so 
menacing, that the Emperor Alexander 
gave orders for five divisions of the 
army to break up from their winter 
quarters on the Danube, and direct their 
march, not towards the Balkan and 
Constantinople, but to Poland and the 
Vistula. This great deduction at once 
reduced the Russians to one-half of 
their former amount; aiid with fifty 
thousand men merely, it was not only 
impossible for Kutusoft’ to prosecute 
offensive operations to the south of 
the Danube, but oven difficult for him 
to maintain his footing on the south 
of that river in the few strongholds' of 
which he still retained possession. En- 
couraged by this m<aterial diminution 
in the strength of their enemies, and 
thoroughly roused by the dangers they 
had incurred in the preceding cam- 
paign, the Turkish government made 
the most vigorous efforts for the pro- 
secution of the war ; and not only put 
themselves at all points into a good 
posture of defence, but prepared to 
take advantage of the weakness of 
their enemies, and regain all the strong- 
holds which they had lost on the right 
bank of the Danube. The native vigour 
of the Osmanli, now thoroughly rous- 
ed, appeared in the most qgnspicuoua 
manner on this occasion. Achmet 
Pasha, who had ^ined such renown 
by the defence of ^nhilow, command- 
ed the main army, which numbered 
sixty thousand combatants, with sev- 


enty-eight pieces of artillery admir- 
ably equi{^d. He advanced ‘in the 
mi^le of June toward Roudschouck at 
the head of this imposing force, while 
at the sam^i time a corps of twenty 
thousand men was detached to the 
left, towards Widdin, to keep in check 
Czerny George and the Servians, and 
nearly the same number to the right, 
to observe Silistria, Nicopolis, and 
Tourtoukai, and occupy any of these 
places which might bo evacuated by 
the enemy. 

90. It affords a strong proof of the 
native vigour, which, despite the in- 
numerable errors of their political in- 
stitutions, animated the Turkish em- 
pire, that they were capable, in the 
third ycai* of the war, and without 
any external aid, of putting forth such 
formidable forces. Their approach im- 
mediately made Kutusoff concentrate 
his troops, and he himself crossed the 
Danube, and took post with eighteen 
thousand men in front of Roudschouck. 
As the superiority of the enemy, eBi>e- 
cially in cavalry, was so great, the 
Russian general remained on the de- 
fensive, and awaited their approach 
in the regular squares whicK had so 
often dissipated the vast hordes of the 
Osmanli horse. The attack of the Otto- 
mans was made in their usual manner 
— charging with loud shouts these 
squares on three sides at once ; but in 
the tumult of the onset, and when the 
infantry were in a manner encircled by 
their enemies, the discernment of the 
Grand Vizier had prepared a separate 
corps which was to penetmte into the 
town. This able pl^ all but succeed- 
ed. The Turkish guns, admirably di- 
rected, ploughed through the Russian 
squares, while the spahis, in every quar- 
ter, threw themselves with impetuosity 
ui)on them over the whole position. 
The squares on the right, where they 
had the advantage of having one flank 
secured by the precipitous banks of the 
river Lomin, withstood the shock; but 
the centre suffered severiply from the 
cannonade of the Turkish batteries, 
and the left was well-nigh swept away 
by the torrent of their incomparable 
cavalry. 

91. Kutusoff brought up his dra- 
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^ons to keep at a distance the increas- 
ing squadrons of the spahis; but then 
was seen how inao^uate the European 
is to the encounter of the Asiatic horse. 
In a moment the advancing mass of the 
Muscovites and Cossacks was charged in 
flank, pierced through, and overthrown. 
Four regiments were almost destroyed ; 
and the Ottoman horsemen, deeming 
the victory won, dashed through the in- 
tervals of the squares with deafening 
cries, disregarding the fire which assail- 
ed them on either flank, and penetrated 
in the rear even as far as the gardens 
of the town. All seemed lost; and if the 
Grand Vizier had had infantry at hand 
to support his cavalry, it would have 
been so. But the gallant horsemen, 
having no aid from foot-soldiers, were 
unable to establish themselves in the 
fortress ; the grapeshot from the ram- 
parts shook their ranks, and they were 
compelled toretreat through the steady 
squares, who stood immovable as if 
rooted to the ground, and again poured 
in a deadly volley on either side of the 
now diminished squadrons. This com- 
pleted the discomfiture of the Turks, 
who took refuge in their intrenched 
camp; Iflit although Kutusoff, seeing 
the field deserted, advanced to the front 
of its rampart, he did not venture to 
storm the works, and soon after with- 
drew within the walls of Roudschouck, 
with the loss of three thousand men, 
the Turks being weakened by at least 
an equal number. 

92. Though this memorable battle 
was highly honourable to the disci- 
pline and intrepidity of the Russians, 
considering the great numerical supe- 
riority of their enemies, and the admir- 
able quality of their cavaliy, yet it 
^nvinced Kutusoff of the impossibil- 
ity of maintaining his fodting on the 
right bank of the Danube. The exten- 
sive works of Roudschouck required a 
garrison of at least ten thousand men — 
nearly half the disposable force which 
he had at command. He wisely re- 
solved, accordingly, to prefer a cam- 
pai^ in the field, where the discipline 
of his troops might give them the ad- 
vantage, to the murderous contest, be- 
hind widls, where the Turks were so 
formidable. Abandoning, therefore. 


to his antagonist the objcot of so much 
bloodshed, he withdrew from Rouds- 
chouck after barbarously bumii^g Ahe 
town, and crossed over entirely to the 
left bank of the river. The Bosniak 
Aga, amidst the pomp of Oriental 
power and the clang of military instru- 
ments, again took possession of the 
ramparts which he had so nobly de- 
fended ; the fugitive inhabitants of the 
fortress returned in joyful crowds to 
their much -loved and long - deserted 
homes; the standards of Mahomet were 
again displayed from the battlements; 
the beautiful vineyards in the environs 
were cleared out and dressed by the 
hands of the owners ; and, contrary to 
tho order of things for above a cen- 
tury, the Crescent appeared trium- 
phant over the Cross. 

93. Overjoyed at this great success, 
the Grand Vizier determined to cross 
the Danube, and expel the Russians 
from all tho Turkish territory which 
they held in Wallachia and Moldavia. 
After six weeks spent in repairing the 
fortifications of Roudschouck, and col- 
lecting forces from all sides, the pas- 
sage was oflected in the night of the 8th 
September; the Grand Vizier having 
with great skill drawn tho attention of 
his antagonists to a feigned point of 
passage, whereby the real one was over- 
looked. No sooner, however, was the 
passage discovered than the Russians 
under Boulatoff, who were nearest at 
hand, commenced an assault upon tho 
Ottomans. But the latter, with great 
skill, had already thrown up some rude 
works: the thick brushwood with which 
they were surrounded prevented the 
advance of tho Muscovites in masses; 
the Ottomans maintained their wonted 
superiority in bush-fighting ; batteries, 
erected on some heights on the ri^ht 
bank, spread death through tho R^ian 
ranks, and under cover of their fire 
the passage was continued with such 
vigour that by noon six thousand men, 
almost all janissaries, and six pieces of 
cannon, wyre established on the left 
bank. Boulatoff, however, was not to 
be discouraged: having received rein- 
forcements, which raised hia force to 
eight thousand men, he hazarded ft 
third assault, but with no better sue- 
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cess. Finallp^ after losiug two thou- 
sand of their best troops in this mur- 
dei^uB contest, besides a gun and a 
standkrd, the Russians retired; and the 
Turkic with deafening shouts and sabre 
in hand, sallied out of their intrench- 
ments, and cut off the heads of the 
slain and the unfortunate wounded. 

94. General Sabanejef, during these 
events, had succeeded in forcing his 
way through the brushwood,aud estab- 
lished a battery within h^f cannon- 
shot of the Turkish intrenchment on 
the left bank, which effectually cut off 
all communication between it and the 
remainder of the army on the right. 
But Kutusoff ordered this advanced 
position to be abandoned in the night; 
and, issuing orders in all directions to 
concentrate round the outside of the 
intrenchment^ brought up his flotilla 
to cannonade the enemy on the north- 
ern shore. It was too late, however, 
for success in this way: the enemy 
were now solidly established on the 
left bank; the flotilla was so roughly 
handled by the Turkish artilleiy, that 
one of the vessels sank in the river; 
the passage of troops continued inces- 
santly, and by the 18th thirty thou- 
sand men, with fifty pieces of cannon, 
were established on the left bank, in a 
large intrenched camp, with redoubts 
at its angles. At the same time an 
equal force on the right, under the 
Grand Vizier in person, had establish- 
ed a sort of city, in which his tent was 
conspicuous, decked out with unusual 
splendour. At this period the Russians 
around the intrenchment were so weak, 
that, if Achmet Pasha had fallen vigor- 
ously on his opponents, he would pro- 
bably have gained such decisive suc- 
cess as would have restored Wallachia 
and Moldavia to the Ottoman arms. 
But the precious time, bigwith such por- 
tentous events, was consumed in erect- 
ing intrenchments round the troops 
wmch had passed over ; and, in the 
mean time, two strong divisions of in- 
&ntf 7 and a laige body of Cossa^ 
came up, which mised the Russian 
force to thirty -five thousand men. 
Kutusoff now resolved to take advan- 
tage of the exposed situation of the 
enemy, and, if possible, by cutting off 


the communication oflhose passed over 
to the left bank, compelled them to 
surrender. He allowed the Turks, 
accordingly, after severe fighting, to 
extend the^ camp, and even erect a 
redoubt a mile in advance of its former 
limits. But while his troops were lost 
in astonishment at the supineness of 
their general, he. was preparing, with 
the secresy and finesse peculiar to his 
character, the means of involving the 
enemy in a signal calamity. 

OS’. The intention of the Grand Vi- 
zier was to have gradually pushed his 
troops forward, covering themselves 
with intrenchments and redoubts as 
they advanced, till he got possession 
of the village of Malka, about two miles 
farther on, where there were consider- 
able magazines. This post he meant 
also to fortify, and thereby acquire a 
solid footing on the northern bank. To 
defeat this x>i'oject, the Russian gene- 
ral, on the night of the 29th, erected 
four large redoubts in an exterior circle 
around the Ottoman camp, and these 
were soon succeeded by eight more. 
Alarmed at the progress of this line of 
circumvallation, which in the form of 
a semicircle enclosed their caftnp, with 
both ends resting on the Danube, 
the Turfes, after several bloody com- 
bats, erected a new redoubt near the 
river, to cover their communication 
with the southern shore; but the 
Russians stormed it before the works 
were finished, and put the garrison, 
consisting of four hundred Albanians, 
to the sword. A sally of the Ottomans, 
immediately made to regain this im- 
portant post, was repulsed with the 
loss of above fifteen hundred men. 
After this severe cheek the Turks re- 
mained quietly within their intrench- 
ments ; while the Russian general 
erected a ninth redoubt on his extreme 
right near the Danube, which complet- 
ed the investment of the Turkish camp, 
and considerably straitened their com- 
munications with the opposite bank of 
the river. 

96. As long, however, as the Otto- ] 
mans had a passage of any sort open to ^ 
the other aide, it was impossible that 
they could be reduced to any serious ^ 
difficultly for want of provisions; and 
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Kutusoff was therefore tempted to lui- 
aard an expedition to the other bank, 
in order, if possible, to dislodge the 
enemy from the ground on the oppo- 
site side, from whence the Grand Vi- 
ziePs camp was supplied with food and 
reinforcements. This important ope- 
ration was intrusted to General Mar- 
koff, who with ten thousand men set 
out from the Russian camp, after dark, 
on the night of the 10th October, and 
succeeded early the next morning in 
throwing his light troops and Cossacks 
across. The flotilla, which had been 
ordered to the point in order to trans- 
port across the main body, could not 
get down from the violence of the cur- 
rent; in consequence of which their 
passage was delayed for twenty-eight 
hours, and was not effected till the 
morning of the 13th. During this 
time the greatest anxiety prevailed at 
headquarters, where very scanty infor- 
mation of their proceedings had been 
received; but, strange to say, though 
the point where the Russians had been 
disembarked on the right bank was not 
above six miles from the Ottoman 
camp there, it remained entirely un- 
known i# its generals. KutusoiTs dis- 
quietude, however, was at length dis- 
sipated. Markoff, having got over ten 
battalions and five hundred horse, pro- 
ceeded instantly to the attack of the 
Turkish cami) on the right bank, leav- 
ing the remainder to continue their 
passage. 

97. The surprise was complete. The 
Turks, never dreaming of beingassailed 
on their own aide, made scarcely any 
resistance ; the civil functionaries of 
the Grand Vizier, the merchants and 
traders who thronged the encampment, 
took to flight in the utmost constema- 
tion, and, not deeming themselves in 
safety at 3E(oudschouck, which had been 
stripped of nearly all its heavy artillery 
for the use of the camp, took the road 
for Rasgrad and Schumla. The mag- 
nifloent tent of the Grand Vizier, the 
whole baggage and stores of the army, 
an immense number of horses, camels, 
and oaTriages,and prodigious Imty, fell 
into the hands of the victors, who lost 
but eic^t men in this felicitous attack. 
Markoff however, without - casting a 


thought on the booty, semed the Turk- 
ish lotteries, which he turned against 
the enemy on the other side, where the 
remainder of the Russian army ^as 
drawn up in battle array, witnesses of 
his triumph ; and, while eighty pieces 
of cannon thundered against the Otto- 
man camp, demanded with loud cries 
to be led to the assault. 

98. Had Kutusoff possessed the dar- 
ing of Alexander or Coesar, he would 
have taken advantage of the enihvisi- 
asm of tho moment and the consterna- 
tion of the enemy, and instantly led his 
troops to the attack of the intrenched 
camp on the loft bank. There can be 
little doubt that, if this had been done, 
it would have been carried, and tho 
whole Turkish army destroyed. But 
his genius was essentially cautious; 
and ho never would owe to hazard 
what he hoped to gain by combina- 
tion. Repressing, therofore, tho ar- 
dour of his troops, ho contented him- 
self with a furious cannonade ; and 
meanwhile the Grand Vizier himself, 
who was on tho right bank, escaped in 
a boat to Roudschouck, after in vain 
proposing an armistice with a view to 
negotiations for peace. The Pasha 
Tschooban Ogloo, (Son of the She])- 
hord), son of one of the richest princes 
of Asia Minor, then took the command, 
and by his firmness and resources in tho 
most tiying circumstances, extorted 
the admiration even of his enemies. 
The circumstances of the Turks were 
wholly desperate. Tho Russian artil- 
lery, now augmented to two hundred 
pieces of cannon, from both sides of 
the Danube kept up an incessant fire 
upon them night and day; a strong 
flotilla, both above and below, preclud- 
ed all access or escape by water; a for- 
midable semicircle of rodoubti^ with 
batteries in their interstices, enclosed 
them on the land side; their provisions 
were soon exhausted; forage there was 
none for their horses ; their tents were 
burned for fuel; and the trdbps, dur- 
ing the damp nights of autumn, lay on 
the open gfound, exposed to the cease- 
less tempest of sfabt. Yet all these 
accumulated horrors could not shake 
the firm mind of the Turkish genen^ 
He repeatedly refused the most advan- 
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tageouB offera of capitulation ; and, 
after liaving consumed his last horses, 
he was forming tho audacious project 
of cutting his way by a sudden irrup- 
tion through the Russian left, and in- 
trenching himself opposite to Rouds- 
chouck, and under the shelter of its 
guns, when a convention concluded at 
Giurgevo, in the end of October, with 
ti view to a peace between tho two 
powers, put an end to the miseries and 
saved the honour of these brave men. 

99. It was stipulated that they 
should be fed from the Russian maga- 
zines till their fate was finally deter- 
mined by the plenipotentiaries of the 
two powers, then assembled at Giur- 
^evo— a condition which was faithfully 
performed; and on the 4th December 
they finally quitted their camp, in 
virtue of a convention by which they 
were to evacuate it without their arms 
or cannon, and be quartered in the 
villages in the neighbourhood of Bu- 
charest, on condition of having them 
restored only if peace was concluded. 
The Russians immediately entered the 
bloodstained intrenchments, the object 
of such desperate strife; and their in- 
terior told how dreadful had been the 
■eutferings of the heroic defenders. The 
ground waS strewed with the dead 
bodies of men and horses, which the 
survivors had not possessed sufficient 
rstrength to inter ; limbs struck off by 
cannon-shot, broken arms, overturned 
•gun-carriages, and putrid corpses, lay 
•on all sides ; the earth even was plough- 
ed up in many places by tho shot; but 
the survivors, though pale and ema- 
ciated, still preserved their calm and 
resolute air. Five thousand, amidst 
the respect of their enemies, delivered 
up their arms, with fifty -one guns; 
above twelve thousand had perished 
by disease or the sw'ord since the can- 
nonade commenced. 

100. This concluded the operations 
of the campaign, and put an end to 
this bloody war, in which both pa,rties 
hadmade prodigious efforts, and neither 
had gained decisive success.* In Little 
Wallachia, IshmaelfBey had invaded 
the Russian side of the river with thirty 
tly>usand men ; and General Sass, who 
commanded in that quarter with vciy 


inferior forces was St one period so 
hard pressed, that Kutusoff in the 
middle of Septemb& sent him orders 
to evacuate the province entirely, and 
join him in his camp before the Grand 
Vizier; but* that general with admir- 
able skill maintained his ground, de- 
feated the enemy in several partial en- 
counters, and at {ength compelled him 
to retire back to the left bank, about 
the same time that the great disaster 
befel the army of the Grand Vizier in 
the neighbourhood of Roudschouck. 

101. Negotiations in good earnest 
were carried on for peace; for both 
parties were sincerely desirous of an 
accommodation. The Russians, well 
aware of the formidable contest with 
Napoleon which was impending over 
them, were anxious at any price to ter- 
minate the hostilities on the Danube, 
and bring Kutusoff *s force to the as- 
sistance of the grand armies on the 
Niemen. At first sight it might have 
been supposed, that what it was so 
much the interest of the Russians to 
obtain, it could not be for the advan- 
tage of the Turks to concede : but in 
this instance it was otherwise, and the 
good sense of the Turks trikimphed 
over all the efforts which the French 
ambassador, Latour Maubourg, made 
to retain them in hostilities with 
Russia. By a singular but just retri- 
bution, all, the powers whose ambas- 
sadors or envoys assisted at these con- 
ferences were either threatened by, or 
had been offered a share of, Napoleon’s 
spoliations ; and their concurring testi- 
mony removed 'all doubt from the 
minds of the Turkish ministers as to 
the imminent danger to which they 
would be exposed if Napoleon should 
obtain the same supremacy in Eastern 
which he had long enjoyed in Western 
Europe, 

102. The English made them ac- 
quainted with the secret articles of 
the treaty of Tilsit, already men- 
tioned, [ante, Chap. XLVi. § 78] ; 
whereby, in consideration of the fidel- 
ity with which they had adhered to 
his fortunes during the war in Po- 
land, and through the disasters of Ey- 
lau, the French Emperor had not only 
agreed to the entire paitition of their 
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European dominions, Constantinople 
and Roumelia alone ezoepted, but 
had actually stipulated for the largest 
shares, viz., Greece, the islands of the 
Archipelago, Albania, and Macedonia, 
to himself. Russia, a i^rty to that 
scheme of plunder, and intimately ac- 
quainted with all its details, revealed 
them fully to the Turkish ambassa- 
dors; the secret conferences of Er- 
fuiihi were made known, and docu- 
ments bearing the official signatures 
of the French plenipotentiaries, were 
exhibited to them by KutusofT, which 
left no doubt of the truth of these re- 
presentations. Austria disclosed the 
offer made to her of Servia and Bos- 
nia, if she would concur in the parti- 
tion ; while Czerny George, alarmed 
at the clear proofs w'hich had been 
adduced of the intention to dethrone 
him in the scramble, gave ample de- 
tails of the inquiries and surveys made 
bv Marshal Marmont, immediately 
after the treaty of Tilsit, to ascertain 
the most expedient mode of effecting 
the conquest of the French share in 
the partition, [ante, Chap. xlvi. § 81]. 

103. Struck by the concurring rc- 
present|tion8 of all these powers, and 
the clear evidence which was adduced 
to support them, the Divan no longer 
hesitated. The Turks saw clearly that 
if Napoleon gained the mastery of 
Russia, he would instantly turn the 
force of both empires against them — 
thj^^MCoscow would be but a step to 
Oj^jjKmntinople.* They strove hard 
fdt a considerable time to obtain resti- 
tution of all the provinces conquered 
by the Russians in the beginning of 
the war, to the north of the Danube ; 
but finding the Russians resolute to 
retain at least the provinces to the 
east of the Pruth, and rather to run 
the hazard of a continuance of the 
war than consent to their restoration, 
they at length agreed to, allow that 
river to form the boundary of the two 

* ** Made aware by my enemies of tho 
stipulations of ErfUrth, and by Austria of 

thepTH^ject for the partition of Turkey which 
1 hiM proposed to her, tho Turks abandoned 
themselves without reserve to the counsels 
of England. The British ambassador soon 
reined all his former credit with the Di- 
vaa.**<.-JoMXNJ, Fie de NapoUont iii. 545. 


nations, and peace was concluded on 
these terms in the end of May. The* 
treaty with Russia was speedily fol- 
lowed by one with Great Mfain, 
which was signed on the 18th July. 
By the first treaty, although the cabi- 
net of St Petersburg lost Wallachia 
and Moldavia, which they bad declared 
part of their empire, they gained Bess- 
arabia, which gave them the immense 
advantage, in a contest both with Tur- 
key and Austria, of commanding the 
mouths of the Danube ; and Admiral 
Tchichagoff, who had been sent from 
St Petdfsburg to conclude the treaty, 
as KutusofiTs proceedings were esteem- 
ed too dilatory, set off from Bucharest 
for the Vistula on the Slst July, at 
tho head of forty thousand men, who 
appeared with fatal effect on lire great 
tlicatre of war at tho passage of the 
Beresina. 

104, Napoleon has repeatedly sail} 
that the folly of the Turks in making 
peace at Bucharest with the Russians, 
their hereditary enemies, was such that 
it altogether exceeded the bounds of 
reasonable calculation ; and therefore 
that he was not to be blamed for the 
disastrous consequences which fiowed 
from the appearance of TchichagofTs 
army in his rear when he lay at Mos- 
cow. In truth, however, the Turks 
were not in this instance so limited 
in their political vision as the French 
writers are desirous to represent ; and 
their conduct in concluding that treaty 
was rather the result of that clear judg- 
ment and strong common sense which, 
whenever tho facts of a Ciise arc dis- 
tinctly brought before thorn, has al- 
ways distinguished tho Ottoman coun- 
cils, They knew well the hostility of 
Russia, and they had often experienced 
tho weight of her arms ; but they had 
felt the ingratitude of France; and 
the desertion of a friend sinks deeper 
into the breast than tho enmity of a 
foe. They were aware of their danger 
from Muscovite ambition ; but they 
were also no strangers to the power 
and desigfis of Napoleon : ^ and they 
apprehended with'* reason immediate 
destruction from his power, if, by sub- 
jugating Russia, ho was put in a situa- 
tion to direct the whole resources of 
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Europe againgb their devoted capitaL 
^They never mrgot their desertion at 
Tilsit by the French Emperor, nor 
the^unprovoked project of spoliation 
on his part which succeeded it: and 
justlj^ feared that, although the mu> 
tual jealousy of the two imperial allies 
had hitherto preserved them from de- 
struction, they could not look fora con- 
tinuance of their respite if tho forces 
of both were concentrated in one hand. 

105. The vigorous and unlooked-for 
resistance which Turkey at this period 
opposed to all the efforts of the Rus- 
sians, sufficiently illustrates the ele- 
ments of strength which at that pe- 
riod lay dormant, till roused by pre- 
sent danger, in the Ottoman empire ; 
and may perhaps suggest the necessity 
‘of modifying some of those opinions as 
to the declining condition of the power 
of the Grand Seignior, which have so 
long been received as political maxims 
Si Europe. When it is recollected that 
Russia for three years directed her 
whole force against tho Turks ; that 
in the year 1810 she had a hundred 
thousand men upon the Danube ; and 
that this array was composed of the 
conquerors of Eylau— it certainly ap- 
pears not a little surprising that the 
Ottoman empire was not altogether 
overthrown in tho shock. Never- 
theless the contest was extremely 
eqiial ; and though the forces with 
which the Ottomans had to contend 
on the Danube fully equalled those 
which fronted Napoleon on the Vis- 
tula, yet they opposed nearly as effec- 
tual resistance to the Muscovite arms 
as did tho conqueror of Western Eu- 
rope. The contest began on the Dan- 
ube, and it terminated, after three 
years* bloodshed, on the same river, 
with the loss of only one or two fron- 
tier towns to the Ottomans. This 
broad and decisive fact proves, that 
although the political power of Tur- 
key has unquestionably declined for 
the last centuiy and a half, and the 
enormous abuses of its civil govern- 
ment have occasioned during that pe- 
riod a constant diifiinution in its in- 
habitants and strength, yet it still 
possesses great resources when they 
axe fairly drawn forth by impending 
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danger ; and that in €he native brav- 
ery of its inhabitants is often to be 
found, as in the Britllh soldiers, more 
than a compensation for all the errors 
of their direction or government. 

106. Sultan Mahmoud, who at- 
tempted to arrest this decay, and 
draw forth, under more enlightened 
guidance, the still powerful resources 
of the Ottoman empire, was one of 
those remarkable men whose character 
has stamped a mighty impress on the 
age in which he lived. Albeit bred in 
the seclusion and effeminacy of the 
harem, he possessed the native cour- 
age and hardihood of his ; though 
little informed by education or social 
intercourse, he had sagacity enough to 
perceive the increasing inferiority of 
tho Mahometan to the Christian em- 
pires, and coiirage to undertake what 
was thought to bb the remedy. In- 
stead of ascribing tho decline of his 
dominions, like most of his country* 
men, to the irresistible decrees of fate, 
and submitting to it with the apathy 
of a predestinarian, he set himself vig- 
orously to avert the evil, and sought, 
by the destruction of the privileged 
classes, and the introduction Euro- 
pean discipline and usages, both in 
civil and military affairs, to communi- 
cate to his aged empire a portion of 
the energy of western civilisation. 
The contest with ancient habits, in- 
veterate from custom, engrafted ’ 
law, and sanctified by religion ' 
long and obstinate; and the 
trophe by which it was brought to a 
close, in the destruction of the janis- 
saries in 1825, one of the most awful 
recorded in history. Whatever the 
iiltimate effect of that tremendous 
event may be, it stamped Mahmoud’s 
character for all future ages, and be- 
spoke the fearless energy, the un- 
daunted courage, the unflinching rig- 
our, which, braving the perils that baa 
proved fated to so many of his race, 
could thus subdue them all, and flz, 
by his single hand, a different impress 
upon the institutions of a vast emjnre. 

107. Nevertheless Sultan li^moud 
will not bear a comparison with Peter 
the Great; and the destruction of the 
janissaries will, to all appearanee, be 
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attended with fery different effects 
from the* overthrow of the Muscovite 
strelitzes. Mahmdhd would never have 
been found in the workshop of Saar- 
dam; he was not at the head of his 
troops under the walla of Varna, nor 
on the field of Koniah. Political re- 
generation, difficult in all, is impos- 
sible in Mahometan states; the reli- 
gion and institutions of the Koran 
preclude the possibility of expansion 
or alteration; they are inconsistent 
with the adoption of improvement by 
foreign usages. The power of Turkey 
has been irrecoverably broken by the 
destruction of part and the alienation 
of the whole of the janissary body. 
The national resources have been ruin- 
ed, without the vigour of a different 
civilisation beingacquired ; the strength 
of Asia has been lost, without that of 
Europe being gained. Like the king- 
dom of Mysore, in Hindostan, the Ot- 
toman empire has sunk to the earth 
in the attempt to substitute the mili- 
tary system of the west for that of the 
east. This, accordingly, appeared de- 
cisively in the next contest which en- 
sued : the line of the Danube was no 
longer maintained; the Balkan ceased 
to be an impassable barrier; in two 
campaigns, Russia was at Adrianople ; 
in one, the Pasha of Egypt was within 
a few days’ march of Scutari. 

108. The janissaries were doubtless 
a serious evil, and they opposed an im- 
penetrable barrier to every species of 


improvement ; but thev constituted 
the milita^ strength or the nation, 
they were identified with its relimous 
spirit, they were interwoven witn^ts 
most venerable institutions. It is one 
thing to see that a disease has over- 
spread a vital part of the frame ; it is 
another and a very different thing to 
be able in mature life to cut it out. 
The real bond of union in every great 
empire is its religion; it is that which 
knits together the high and the low, 
the rich and the poor ; it is that which 
constitutes its vital spirit. Change, 
even for the better, is generally fatal ; 
the substitution of a true fur a false 
faith, will doubtless benefit mankind, 
but it will generally subvert the state 
which makes the alteration. The sub- 
stitution of Christianity itself for hea- 
thenism, undoubtedly accelerated the 
fall of the Roman empire. Let every 
state which has attivined mature years, 
and consolidated its power, beware of 
making a great innovation in its insti- 
tutions, especially of a religious char- 
acter. Even though those which are 
introduced may be preferable in the 
general case to those which are aban- 
doned, it is rare that the transition 
can be intido with safety, A certain 
character has been imprinted by the 
hand of nature upon every old-estab- 
lished nation, as upon every full-grown 
individual, and any considerable change 
will only accelerate the descent of both 
to the grave. 


CHAPTER LXX. 

ikOOESSION OP BEBNADOTTE TO THE SWEDISH THRONE, AND CAUSES 
WHICH LED TO THE RUSSIAN WAR OF 3 SI 2. 

1. iMformer days, Sweden maintained have prodheed. The Goths, who spread 
A dutingoished place in the European through Poland ahd the Ukraine into- 
commonwealth ; she can number the Roman provinces, and appeared as 
among her sons some of the most il- suppliants on the banks of the Danube, 
ItistxiouB men whom modem times from whence they were ferried across 
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by Roman lunds never to return, ori< 
ginally canie from the Bouthern part 
o^the Scandinavian peninsula. The 
present name of the province of Qoth- 
land still attests the original seat of 
the conquerors of Rome. On many oc- 
casions, their descendants, who remain- 
ed in their native plains, have caused 
their prowess to be felt, and their 
virtues to be respected, by the neigh- 
bouring nations. On others, they in- 
terfered' with decisive effect in the 
most interesting contests in which 
Europe has been engaged. The name 
of Gustavus Vasa is still repeated in 
every civilised tongue, among the p.^- 
triot heroes whoso actions have con- 
tributed to bless mankind ; Protestant 
Europe will ever acknowledge, with 
gratitude, the inestimable services ren- 
dered to the great cause of religious, 
and through it of civil freedom, by the 
heroic valour and warlike abilities of 
Gustavus Adolphus; and the interest 
of youth to the end of the world will 
be fascinated by the romantic story of 
Charles XII., who rivalled Naiioleon 
in the daring of his spirit, and out- 
stripped him in the marvels of his vic- 
tories. Nor will the student of the 
military art study with less care the 
history of those wonderful abilities 
which enabled the little kingdom of 
Sweden, with hardly two millions of 
souls, to render its armies a match, 
and at one period more than a match, 
for the gigantic strength of Russia, 
led by the consummate talents of Peter 
the Great. Science has equal reason 
to acknowledge the lustre with which 
the light of Swedish genius has illumi- 
nated the long night of the Arctic 
circle : for she gave birth to Berzelfus, 
the first of modem chemists ; and in 
LinnsBus she has for ever unfolded the 
hidden key by which the endless va- 
riety of floral beauty is to be classified, 
and the mode in which the mysterious 
link is preserved between vegetable 
and animal life. 

2. But with the advent of times 
when greater empires wer# brought 
into the field, and the wars of nations 
came to be carried on by numerous 
standing armies, drawn from the popu- 
lation and maintained by the resources 


of vast empires, Swe<Ien was unable to 
maintain this elevated station. Her 
physical resources are wholly inade- 
quate for such protracted eflbrts ; and 
the attempt which Charles XII. made 
to engage her in long and arduous 
wars, so completely drained the re- 
sources of the country, that they did 
not recover the loss for half a centuiy. 
The population of the Swedish mon- 
archy in 1808,* including Finland, 
was hardly three millions, and these 
scanty numbers were scattered over 
BO vast an extent of surface — above 
three times that of the British Isles — 
as greatly to diminish their efficiency 
in external >varfare. The country, 
however, possesses in some respects 
great natural advantages. Though the 
climate, from its situation, is rigorous 
in winter, yet it is often less so than 
might have been supposed in so north- 
ern a latitude; the cold damp fogs of 
Germany are wanting; the bottoms of 
the valleys in Gothland and the south- 
ern provinces, which are the residence 
of two-thirds of the inhabitants of the 
countiy, are capable of producing ad- 
mirable crops of wheat, barley, and 
oats ; rich pastures are to be fouftd on the 
hill-sides; and the vast mountain ranges 
which it contains are clothed with 
noble forests of pine, birch, and oak. 

3. A lofty range of mountains, rival- 
ling the Alps in grandeur and eleva- 
tion, intersects the whole Scandina- 
vian peninsula, nearly from the North 
Capo to the waters of the Sound, and 
forms the eternal barrier between Swe- 
den and Norway. But the descent to 
the Baltic is more gradual than that 
to the German Ocean, and a much 
greater quantity of level and arable 
land is to be found there than in the 
mountain clefts and alpine vales which 
enclose the happy Norwegian pea- 
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santry. The len^l part of Sweden is 
intersected in many places by long 
rid^ of granite fock of no great ele- 
vation, which form, as it were, the 
natural walls of its beautiful valleys ; 
but within these rude barrfers smiling 
spots of verdure and fertile fields ai'e 
to be found, while rich woods of beech 
and oak frequently clothe their base. 
A vast number of inland lakes, easily 
susceptible of artificial communica- 
tion, both diversify the scene in the 
interior and furnish the means of an 
extensive inland commerce; produc- 
tive iron mines have long poured a 
perennial stream of wealtli into Dalc- 
carlia ; and farther to tho north, where 
the rigour of the climate almost x>re- 
cludes the raising of grain crops, the 
bounty of nature has given a shoH 
but warm summer, which brings to 
maturity the richest pastures. Innu- 
merable lakes and mountain torsents 
there furnish, by their fish, accept- 
able stores for the long winter; the 
heat of the brief summer, often ex- 
ceeding that of Italy, secures ample 
food for the cattle during the whole 
year ; nor is a more delightful picture 
of hum^ happiness anywhere to be 
found than in those woody recesses 
where human industry has cleared out 
a few green spots amidst the surround- 
ing gloom, and unsophisticated man 
dwells in plenty and contentment, 

“ Inter aquas 

Nemorumquo iioetcni.” * 

4. The political circumstances of this 
highly interesting countiy arc not less 
favourable than its physic<al advan- 
tages. The ancient free spirit of the 
north — that noble spirit which, has 
spread the European race through every 
part of the world, and is ultimately 
destined to subdue it — has always flour- 
ished in its native seats. From the 
earliest times, Sweden has enjoyed the 
advantage of a free constitution and 
representative form of government ; 
and although the want of 'considerable 
towns and the absence of the mercan- 
tile genius, over the greater part of its 
territory, has prevented the vigour of 
the proper democratic fervour from 

* ** Midst waters 
And the night of tho groves." 


rising in its cities, yet tl|p rural culti- 
vators have always preserved in a high 
degree the sturdy principles of Oot|}io 
liberty. The throne is hereditary; 
but its power is defined and limited 
by the constitution. Tho States of the 
realm must concur in all laws; they 
are exclusively vested with the right 
of laying on taxes and managing the 
public revenue. They consist of four 
orders ; the noblesse, in which each 
noble family has a representative ; the 
clergy, represented by the bishops ami 
certain deputies from tho rural pas- 
tors; the burgesses, chosen by tho 
several burghs ; and the representa- 
tives of tho peasants, elected by them- 
selves in open usseinblics. The people 
are universally educated; landed pro- 
I^crty, esiiecially in tho northern pro- 
vinces, is very much divided among 
them; and no country in the world 
possesses, in proportion to its popula-^ 
tion, a greater number of clergy, wlm 
instruct tho iieoplo in tho pure tenets 
of the Protestant religion. Yet, not- 
withstanding these circumstances, of 
all others tho most favourable fur the 
development of tho principles of free- 
dom, and despite the presence of a 
Houso of I’easants, peculiar, of all 
the European monarchies, to Sweden 
and Norway, many of its inouarchs 
have ruled the country with almost 
unlimited authority ; and it is only 
since the constitution was settled, in 
1772, that the definite boundaries of 
jiower havo been ascertained. The lu- 
minous fact, that tho States, except on 
particular emergencies, assemble only 
once in five years, demonstrates how 
far tho popular part of tho con.stitu- 
tion 'is from having yet attained tho 
importance and consiJt?i’ation which it 
long ago acquired in the conjinorcial 
realm of Great Britain. It may teach 
us how materially the practice of gov- 
ernment sometimes differs from ite 
theory, and how much real freedom is 
dependent on the spirit and energy of 
the people, rather than the mere forms 
of the consAtutioii. 

5, Industry, till 8f late years, was 
I very little drawn forth in Sweden. In 
1828 there were only seven thousanc} 
manufacturers in the whole countiyi 
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and three tl^usand traders— a state of 
things which amply explains the dis- 
tsfit intervals at which the States are 
asseihbled^ and the great functions 
which, in the practical administration 
of government, have come to devolve 
on the sovereign and royal council. 
But the national character is admir- 
able, and the manners of the people, 
except in one unhappy particular, wor- 
thy of general imitation. Brave, kind- 
hearted, and hospitable, sincere in their 
devotion, enlightened, when duly in- 
structed, in their intellects, gentle in 
their disxiosition, obedient to the laws, 
and yet jealous of their own rights ; 
the Swedish peasantry exhibit as fair 
a specimen of European rural civilisa- 
tion as is to be met with in the whole 
domains of the family of Japhet. But 
one fatal indulgence has well-nigh obli- 
terated all these advantages, and let in 
, upon this simple, kind-hearted pcojde 
the whole catalogue of human sins. 
Drinking is universal: the liberty of 
distilling in every separate house, on 
paying a trifling duty to government 
for the right to use a still, has from time 
immemorial been established among the 
whole peasantry of the country ; and 
at this moment there arc no less than 
one hundred and fifty thousand of these 
manufactories of " liquid hell-fire,” as 
they havebeen well denominated, which 
distil annually thirty millions of gallons 
of spirits for the consumption of three 
millions of people. 

6. The consequences of this calami- 
tous facility in producing and obtain- 
ing spiritous liquors hiave been to the 
last degree disastrous. Notwithstand- 
ing the small number of manufactures 
which are established in the country, 
the general simplicity of rural life, the 
absence of great towns, and the mode- 
rate size of its capital, w'hich contains 
only eighty thousand inhabitants, the 
average amount of crime over all Swe- 
den equals that of the most depraved 
cities in Great Britain. The illegiti- 
mate births are to the leg^mate, over 
the whole country, as one to thir^n ; 
while in the capiud they have reached 
• the astonishing number of one to two 
jind three-tenths, exceeding even the 
proportion of Paris itself ! So fearfully 


does this destructive ^lassion for ardent 
spirits inflame the blood, and generate 
crime, even in the* coldest latitudes; 
BO perfectly adequate is it to counteract 
all the eflb|^8 of reason, prudence, mo- 
rality, and religion; and so deplorably 
fallacious is the system, which, pro- 
ceeding on the mistaken assumption 
that the people will of themselves ab- 
stain from such enjoyments as are per- 
nicious, allows them to manufacture, 
without limit or restraint, this most 
seducing and dreadful of all physical 
and moral poisons.'* 

7. The Scandinavian peninsula, now 
happily united in one monarchy, num- 
bering about four millions and a half 
of souls in its united territory, in- 
creasing at the rate, as it now does, of 
doubling in sixty year's, separated from 
Russia by the impassable deserts which 
surround the Gulf of Bothnia, and fronr 
all fhc rest of the world by the encir- 
cling ocean, may reasonably hope, with 
the aid of England, to be ultimately 
able to maintain its independence. But 
the c;iso was widely diflerent in 1808, 
when Norway formed part of asepa- 
iiite and hostile power, and the valu- 
able possessions of the Swedtsh crown 
on the other side of the Baltic lay close 
to the metropolis and power of Russia. 
The cabinet of St Petersburg had long 
behold with covetous eyes this valu- 
able province, running up, as it were, 
to the very gates of their capital, ern- 
br<acing the noble fortress of Sweaborg, 

* The illegitimate births in Sweden, over 
the whole country, are to the lemtimate as 
one to thirteen.— Malte Brun, viii. 605. In 
Middlesex it is one to thirty-eight ; over all 
Phigland, one to twenty. — Porter, i. 21. 
The proiK>rtion of serious crime over Goth- 
land, to tho whole population, is as one to 
four hundred andeighty-four. In Glasgow, in 
the year 1839. it was as one to four hundred 
and ninety-six. Over all Sweden, the per- 
sons committed for all offences, serious and 
trifling, are in the ratio of one in one hun- 
dred and seventy, a greater proportion 
tlian either England or Scotland. Laixo's 
Swden, 112, 11.3, 823. Mr Laing's work on 
this subject, though valuable in many re- 
spects, 18 , however, entirely fallacioua, if 
not examined by a person familiar with the 
subject, from its comparing the total com- 
mittals in Sweden with the committals for 
trial in Ens^audaud Scotland; keeping 
of view the summary convictions in the lat- 
ter countries, which are at least five times 
as numei*oua. 
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the key to the^iorthern part of the 
Baltic, in its terr^iy, and alone want- 
ing to render that inland sea the boun- 
dary of theirdominionsfromthemouths 
of the Vistula to the provinces border- 
ing on the Frozen Ocean. They had 
never forgotten, that in the last wav 
with Sweden the cannon of the Swed- 
ish fleet had been heard by the Empress 
Catharine in her own palace at St Pe- 
tersburg; and they were feelingly alive 
to the insult as well as danger to which 
their capital would be always expi)8ed, 
while it was situated so close to the 
territory of a neighbouring and some- 
times hostile power. It has been al- 
ready mentioned, accordingly, that the 
cabinet of St Petersburg lost no time 
in declaring war against Sweden early 
in 1808, and immediately inviuiing Fin- 
land with a large portion of the troox>s 
who had been rendered dis|)osablo by 
the termination of the war in Poland ; 
although they could assign no better 
reason for their hostility than the hon- 
ourable adherence of the court of Stock- 
holm to those principles and that cause 
which they themselves had so recently 
supported, and from which they had 
only be^ driven by the untoward issue 
of the battle of Friedland, \(mU\ Chap. 
LI. § 46]. But the real reason was the 
agreement formed by the two emperors 
at Tilsit for the division of the Conti- 
nent between them ; by which Alex- 
ander had got a carte hlanehe as to Fin- 
land and part of Turkey, in considera- 
tion of Napoleon getting the same as to 
the Spanish peninsula. 

8. However much the patriot histo- 
rians of Sweden, whose first duty is to 
have the interests of their country 
chiefly at heart, may with reason ve- 
lvet the determination which the Swed- 
ish monarch at this crisis adopted of 
holding out, and at all hazards stand- 
ing by his engagements, the general 
historian of Europe cannot but regard 
it 08 a signal instance of magnanimity, 
and such as, if it had been general 
among crowned heads and their min- 
isters, would have achieved, years be- 
fore it actually occurred, the deliver- 
ance of Europe. In this determination 
the king was supported, with mournful 
resolution, by the Swedish nation and 


parliament, although the^ircumstances 
of northern Europe left hardly any 
hope that they could succeed in bpr- 
ing the hostility of their colossal heigh- 
hours. In effect, it soon appeared that 
the determination of the Czar drew 
after it the hostility of all the Baltic 
powers. Denmark declared war a few 
days after Biixhowden’s jn’oclaination 
on the part of Russia, and Prussia did 
the samo on the 11th March. But the 
determination of the cabinet of St Pe- 
tersburg, to unite Finland at all risks 
to their dominions, was the real motive 
which had led to tlio wjir ; for on the 
28th of the same month an imperial 
ukase appeared at St Petersburg, 
which boro — “ We unite Finland, con- 
quered by our arms, for over to our 
empire, and command its inhabitants 
forthwith to take the oath of allegianco 
to our throne." 

9. Although the Russians were very 
far indeed from having conquered Fin- 
land at the time when this audacious 
proclamation was issued, requiring its 
iniiabitaiits, before any treaty hod been 
signed, or any cession mode by thoir 
legitimate monarch to take the oath of 
iiUogiaiice to thoir new iiiasters, yet the 
success of their arms had been such as 
to justify the belief that the whole pro- 
vinces on the eastern shore of the Bal- 
tic would ere long bo in their posses- 
.sion. The King of Sweden, brave, chi- 
valrous, confiding even to excess, and 
trusting that he would And. the samo 
good faith, at least in legitimate mon- 
archs, which ho felt in his own bosom, 
never could bo brought to believe that 
ho would become an object of hostility 
to Russia, merely because he continued 
faithful to his engagements, and the 
honour which he had pledged to that 
power. Ho had made, accordingly, 
very little preparation for the defence 
of Finland ; and the Russian govern- 
ment, well aware of that circumstance, 
resolved to precipitate tho attack be- 
fore he had awakened from his dream 
of high-minded but credulous simpli- 
citj^ Early in February 1808, Bux* 
howden, disregarding tho rigours of a 
winter of unusual severity, entered 
Finland at the head of an army^of 
twenty thousand Russians. The Swed- 
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ish troops, no condition to make 
head against so formidable an enemy, 
were obliged to retreat ; and the for- 
tresses of Trevastus, Helsingfors, and 
ultimately Abo, the capital of the pro- 
vince, fell into the bands of the in- 
vaders. In the harbour of the latter 
town the great fleet of Swedish galleys 
was burned to prevent it from falling 
into the hands of the enemy. 

10. Encouraged by these successes, 
the Russian general approached Swea- 
boi'g, the Gibraltar of the north — a 
fortress of the first order, built upon 
seven rocky islands altogether detached 
from the shore, strongly fortified with 
seven hundred pieces of cannon on 
the ramparts; containing the great 
naval and military arsenal of Finland, 
and a harbour equal to any in the 
world for capaciousness and depth. It 
was garrisoned by three thousand 
regular troops, and an equal number 
of militia, under the command of Ad- 
miral Gronstedt, an oflicer who had 
hitherto borne an unblemished reputa- 
tion. But it soon appeared that if 
Alexander hoped to rival his great pre- 
decessor of the same name in the an- 
cient world by the lustre of his mili- 
tary exploits, he had not neglected the 
golden key by which the father of 
that conqueror, at little cost of blood 
or treasure, secured such important 
acquisitions to the Macedonian mon- 
archy. The investment of Sweaborg 
commenced in the firat week of March, 
when the still frozen waves of the 
Baltic permitted the trpops to ap- 
proach the walls on their icy surface; 
and after a shsidow of a bombardment 
of three weeks’ duration, the governor 
shamefully surrendered at discretion. 
By this great blow the Russians be- 
came masters—in addition to an im- 
pregnable fortress, a noble harbour, 
and vast arsenal of two thousand 
pieces of cannon on the ramparts and 
in the magazines— of a large flotilla, 
which the governor had orders to burn 
rather than suffer it to fall intp the 
hands of the enemy.* 

* His instructions Were precise : to defend 
the fortress to the lost extremity, and bum 
the flotilla rather than permit it to fall into 
tke harfds of the enemy.— Mem. dt Gustavb 
Adolphi; 1814, p. 10. 


11. This dreadfuF'blow, which at 
once gave the Russians a firm footing 
in Finland, where l^fore the end of 
the campaign in that year their forces 
were augmented to forty thousand 
men, subdued the spirit of the Swedes. 
The danger of their situation soon be- 
came apparent from the capture of 
the important islands of Aland and 
Gothland, which took place immedi- 
ately after, whereby the Muscovites 
acquired, as it were, so many stepping- 
stones across the Baltic, from which 
they might menace the independence 
of Sweden itself. Universal conster- 
nation in consequence prevailed; nor 
was this feeling of disquietude dimin- 
ished by observing how insensible the 
King was to the manifest danger of 
his situation. Instead of supporting 
the troops in Finland, who so gallantly 
bore up against treason at Sweaborg, 
and the overwhelming numbers of the 
enemy in the field, he first alienated 
the whole diplomatic body in Europe, 
by arresting, early in March, M. Alo- 
paeus, the Russian minister at Stock- 
holm— a violation of the laws of na- 
tions, noways justified by thi Mus- 
covite invasion of Finland, As the 
ambassador, at least, had no share in 
that unjustlfiableaggression; and next, 
dreaming of Charles XII. and the con- 
quest of Norway, he actually, in the 
midst of his misfortunes, assembled 
twenty thousand men for the subjuga- 
tion of that kingdom. Nor was the 
depression produced by those unto- 
ward events, and the general coalition 
of Northern Europe against them di- 
minished by the unexpected turn 
which, in the course of the summer, 
events took in their favour. Aland 
and Gothland, which had yielded to 
the Russian arms, were retaken in 
May, as soon as the opening of the 
Baltic enabled the Swedish fleet, rein- 
forced by a Biitish squadron, to put 
to sea ; and Admiral Bddiskofi^ and 
the Muscovite garrison, were made 
prisoners. 

12. General Kliugspor also, at the 
head of the Swedish troops in Finland, 
after having retreated as far aa Ulea- 
borg, boldly resumed the offensive ; 
turned fiercely on his pursuers^ and 
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reinforcing his ahny by a .large body 
of goUant peasante, who fbuj^t with 
heroic valour to* avert the dreaded 
Muscovite yoke, forced the Russians 
to retreat, defeated thex|^ in several 
encounters, captured ninety-nine pieces 
of cannon, and expelled them from the 
whole province of East Bothnia. At 
sea, also, the Swedish arms prevailed 
over those of Russia. Admiral Kanl 
koff set sail with the Muscovite fleets 
and omitted no opportunity of attack- 
ing the Swedish squadron with supe- 
rior forces; but the next day, the 
British fleet, under Sir James de Sau- 
marez, having joined the Swedes with 
some ships of the line, the Russian 
admiral was glad to make the best of 
his way to his own harbours. A cliase 
ensued, in the coiirse of which two 
British line-of -battle ships, under Sir 
Samuel Hood, took a Russian seventy- 
four gun ship ; and the admiral having, 
with signal incapacity, sought refuge 
in the open harbour of Baltisch Port, 
on the Russian coast, his whole fleet 
might with ease have been destroyed. 
But the^British commander, prudently, 
and ag&eably to his instructions, ab- 
stain^ liirom an act which, how glori- 
ous soever, might have inflamed the 
national feeling of Russia, and con- 
verted a doub^ul into a real enemy. 
He therefore contented himself with 
blockading it there, till the approach of 
winter obliged him to withdraw from 
the Baltic. 

13. The cabinet of St Petersburg 
strongly urged Napoleon to take an ac- 
tive part in the Swedish war, by means 
of the powerful force he possessed in 
Holstein ; and, in consequence of their 
representations, Bernadotte entered 
Z(Mlaad at the head of thirty thousand 
men, among whom were the Spanish 
corps of the Marquis of Romans, who 
were shortly after rescued from their 
tluraldom, as already noticed, and re- 
stored to the patriot standards in the 
Peninsula, [unto. Chap. lit. § 89]. The 
French Emperor, though abundantly 
willing to take bis own share in the 
partition, had no desire to accelerate 
the period of Russia obtaining hers ; 
and he oooordingly wrote from Bay- 

TOLrOL 


onne to Caulaincourt, hi% ambasslidor 
at St Petersburg , — ** I have noting to 
gain by seeing the Russians at Stoih-, 
holm.** But the British govemmeht^ 
who were not aware of this reluctance, 
were seriously apprehensive of the 
passage of the Sound by the French 
troops, and the entire subjugation of 
Sweden by the arms of France ; and 
therefore they despatched an expedi- 
tion of ton thousand men, under Sir 
John Moore, to assist Sweden in re- 
sisting the combined powers, which 
arrived at Goteborg in the middle of 
May. It was soon discovered, how- 
ever, that the views of the cabinet of 
St James's and thoso of the Swedish 
mDiifircli were widely at variance as to 
tho disposal of this force. Gustavus, 
full of chivalrous enthusiasm, no sooner 
saw so considerable a body of troops 
arrive to his assistance, than he began 
to dream of foreign conquest ; and 
])ropo8e(l to the British general, either 
to employ them in a descent upon Zea- 
land, with a view to tho reduction of 
Copenhagen, or in an expedition against 
Norwu>', or in an attack on one of the 
fortresses on the coast of Finland, and 
subsequent operations for the recovery 
of that province. 

14. Moore's instructions, however, 
which were to expose his troops as 
little as was consistent with the main- 
tenance of the independence of Swe- 
den, and mainly to watch against tho 
X)asBage of the Sound by the French 
troo|}B, ivoiild not permit him to en- 
gage in any of these enterprises ; and 
after repairing to Stockholm, with a 
view to concert operations with the 
King, which proved impossible, he ww 
recalled, with his troops, by the Brit- 
ish government, who perceived a more 
feasible point for continental omra- 
tions in the Spanish peninsula, where 
they arrived, os alre^y noticed, im- 
mediately after the battle of Vimeira^ 
“^ante, Chap. Liv. § 74]. The departuro 
>f the English expedition completed 
jhe discounigement of the Swedish 
nation, by ^ainly evincing tha^ in the 
estimation of that ^wer, their cause 
was considered as hopeless, or tlmir 
King impracticable. Ilie glmnous swv 
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oeweB in of Bothnia had shot 

only like a brilliant meteo^ through 
tUh g^oom of their night ; the Russian 
government^ roused by their unezpect- 
ed reverses, had pour^ immense rein- 
iorcements into^land; Buxhowden, 
at the head of forty thousand men, 
compelled the Swedish troops again to 
retire, and by the end of October had 
nearly overrun the whole province ; 
and the brave Elingspor, unable any 
longer to avert the stroke of fate, was 
compelled, in November, to sign a con- 
vention, in virtue of which the whole 
of Finland to the east of the Gulf of 
Bothnia was ceded to the Russian 
forces. 

15. These calamitous events, which 
affected the Swedes the more sensibly 
from the warmth of their patriotic 
feelings, and their long exemption 
from political catastroplies, produced 
a very general opinion among the most 
influential classes, that a change on the 
throne had become indispensable. It 
soon became generally known that, un- 
deterred by the loss of Pomerania and 
Finland, the brightest jewels in his 
crown, Gustavus was determined to 
disregard the convention concluded in 
Finland by his generals, and renew 
the war in the following year, as early 
as the season would admit; and the 
Swedes, seeing that the British expe- 
dition had left their shores, and that 
the whole forces of that power were 
engaged in the Peninsular contest, 
justly anticipated the entire subjuga- 
tion of their country, and ruin of their 
independence, if the strife were any 
longer continued. Influenced by these 
considerations, which the urgency of 
the case soon rendered general, and 
swayed also not a little by a suspicion 
as to the sanity of the monarch, which 
many symptoms had rendered more 
thflfi doubtful, a general understand- 
ing, as in England in 1688, took place 
among all parties, and for a time sus- 

Easia of thia ww the poBilion that the 
dethronement the reignii^ mon- 
arch, and the elevation of his uncle, 
the Duka of Sudermania, to the throne, 
^hadbeocmeindiqpenaahle; and this vir- 
tua), ^oog^ not yet eaggressly formed 


conspiracy soon acqifired consistency, 
and became ripe for execution, by the 
leading officers in the army engaging 
in it. 

16. The refkl object of the conspirators 
was to obtain for Swedei^ the support 
of some foreign power able to uphold 
its > independence against the imited 
forces of France and Russia, and for 
this purpose they ofiered the crown to 
the Duke of Gloucester. But the Brit- 
ish government wisely declined, at so 
ciitical a moment, an acquisition which, 
however flattering to the national char- 
acter, was likely in the end to embroil 
them with the northern courts, and 
would have been contrary to all the 
principles on which they had hitherto 
maintained the contest with France. 
They therefore declined the perilous 
ofler. The same party then applied 
to Napoleon; but he replied, in an 
evasive manner, that his honour was 
pledged to the Emperor of Russia and 
the Prince-Royal of Denmark. The 
Swedish malcontents, therefore, were 
compelled to trust to their own re- 
sources for the maintenance of their in- 
dependence ; and there can be no doubt 
that, in the course which thi^y adopt- 
ed, they acted the part of good pa- 
triots, when the great dangers with 
which they were surrounded, and the 
imminent hazard of the independence 
of their country being irrevocably de- 
stroyed, are taken into account. 

17. Tho army on the Norwegian 
frontier was the first to declare itself. 
Early in March, Colonel Aldesparre set 
out himself from that force at the 
head of three thousand men, and 
marched upon Stockholm, while the 
remainder of the troops took posses- 
sion of Goteborg, and the principal 
harbours in the southern provinces of 
the kingdom. No sooner was Gusta- 
vus informed of these events, which 
were accompanied by a violent popular 
fermentation at Stockholm, wan he 
quitted his country place at Hoga, 
where he happened to be Ht the time,, 
and hastened to the capital, where h« 
shut himdelf up in his palace^ all th 
avenues of whiw were atrongly occu 
pied by his guards. The Kk^, how< 
ever, soon found that even thm faith- 
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lul defenders cSuld not be relied bn; 
the night was pas^d in great agitation, 
and in giving the most oontradictoxy 
orders. The great object of the un- 
liappy monarch, upon finding himself 
deserted by all his subjects, was to get 
the command of relays of horses, and 
to raise some money for his immediate 
necessities upon the credit of the Eng- 
lish subsidies. But he soon found it 
impossible to attain either of these ob- 
jects. At the same time, the commit- 
tee of insurrection in Stockholm, which 
embraced all the principal men in the 
capital, particularly the Baron d'Ad- 
lercrantz, who justly enjoyed a large 
share of public confidence, and Qeneml 
Klingspor, recently so distinguished by 
his defence of the province of Bothnia, 
deemed it of essential importance not 
to permit the monarch to quit the ca- 
pital. And the keepers of the public 
treasury prevented the King from 
getting any money, by refusing to 
discharge any ordera which had not 
the authority of the States of the 
kingdom. 

18. In this extremity, as Gustavus 
still persevered in his resolution to 
quit tlft capital, and as the Duke of 
^udermania could not prevail upon 
him to abandon his design, the Baron 
Adlercrantz and General Klingspor, 
whose connection with the insurgents 
was not ktiown, were called in to as- 
fiist in the deliberations. The former 
began an energetic remonstnmee 
against the King's proposed departure, 
in the middle of which he was inter- 
rupted by Gustavus, who exclaimed — 

Treason ! Treason! You shall all be 
punished as you deserve.” — “ We are 
not traitors,” replied the Baron calm- 
ly, " but good Swedes, intent only on 
the happiness of your majesty and of 
the countiy.” At these words, the 
King drew his sword and threw him- 
self on the Baron; but the latter 
avoided the lounge and seized the 
monarch by the middle, while Colonel 
SiHesparre got possession of his sword. 
** Rescue, reBcue!”cried the King. 
am assassmated.” Upon hearing his | 
cries, the guards outside attempted to 
enter, an^ finding the door of the 
apartment locked, they were proceed- 


ing to break it open ; u^n which the 
undaunmd Adlercrantz himself ml- 
locked it, and seizing the sabra dt a 
hussar who stood near, and the baton, 
the ensign of command of the adju- 
tant-general of tho guards, threw Mm- 
self before tho troops, who had their 
swords drawn, and exclaimed in a loud 
voice, ** I am now your adjutant- 
general, and in that -quality 1 com- 
mand you, guards, to retire.” The 
King himself also, from a feeling of 
humanity, to prevent the useless effu- 
sion of blood, made a motion with his 
hand for them to withdraw. 

19. Overawed by his manner, and 
conceiving tho monarch deposed, the 
guards retired; but in the confusion 
the King had made his escape by a 
back-door which communicated with a 
postern stair, and seized in his flight 
tho sword of Count Stromfield. Thus 
armed anew, ho was running across the 
inner court of the palace towards a 
guard-house, where ho would imme- 
diately have found troops ready to 
support him, when ho was mot by a 
forester of tlio name of Qrieff, who 
throw himself in his way, and, though 
wounded in tho arm, contiuued to hold 
the King until somo of thr3 conspira- 
tors arrived, by whom he was disarmed 
a second time, and reconducted into 
the state apartments. The Duko of Su- 
dermania was immediately proclaimed 
regent; next day tho King was con- 
ducted as a prisoner to the Castle of 
Drottingholm, from whence he was 
transferred to tho indace of Gripps- 
holm, from which a fortnight after 
there appeared his formal renuncia- 
tion of tho crown, grounded on the 
alleged impossibility of continuing tho 
government in a manner consistent 
with the interests of tho kingdom. 
So completely were the public in 
Stockholm prepared for tuis evenly 
that no disturbances whatever took 
place there on tho change of dynuty; 
and even tho theatres of Stockholm 
were opci^ on the night on which it 
occurred, as if nothing unusual had 
happened.* 

* Suspicions had always been entertain^ 
of the legitimacy of Qustavus the Fourm ; 
and a story is told by some histoiiaos, that 
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20. Tins pSblent but blocxUeBs revo- 
^tion was immediately f oUo^iM by the 
elevation of Adlercrantz, Klingspor, 
andAldespam to the highest offices 
in the Swedish ministry. On the 8d 
of May the monarch was formally de- 
posed by the States of the kingdom, 
and on the 0th of June the Duke of 
Sudennania was proclaimed King. The 
States of the kingdom deposed not 
only the dethroned monarch, but his 
whole race,* and nothing remained but 
to declare his successor, who ascended 
the throne by the title of Charles the 
Thirteenth. The first care of the new 
monarch was to conclude a peace with 
Russia; and in order the better to at- 
tain that object, he wrote to Napoleon, 
stating ** that he placed the integrity 
of the Swedish throne under the safe- 
guard of the generosity of Napoleon.** 
The French Emperor, however, who 
was at that instant engaged in a doubt- 
ful war with Austria on the shores of 
the Danube, had no inclination to em- 
broil himself with the court of St 
Petersburg on account of the integrity 

in an interview between the Queen-mother 
and the deposed monarch she revealed to 
him the secret of his birth, and that, to con- 
ceal her shame, the King was prevailed upon 
Toluntarily to abdicate the throne. No evi- 
dence, however, is adduced to give counte- 
nance to this rumour, wliich rests upon a 
very suspicious authority, considering the 
interest which his successors on the throne 
have to throw doubts on tho legitimacy of 
the deposed monarch.— St Donat, i. 3 ; and 
' Biqnon, viii. 163, note. 

* ^*We abjure by this present act all tbe 
fidelity and obedience which wo owe to our 
King, Gustavus the Fourth, hitherto King 
of Sweden, and we declare both him and his 
heirA born, or to be born, now and for ever 
depom from the throne and government of 
Sweden.** This is perhaps the most open 
and undisguised dethronement of a monarch 
by the States of a kingdom which is recorded 
In history ; and it is not a little remarkable, 
that it not only was accomplished without 
the death of the reigning monarch, but 
without the spilling of a single drop of 
blood on the ps^ of bis subjects. The Swed- 
ii^ historians may well take pride in the 
dignity, unanimity, and humanity of this 
great national movement, which offers so 
maiked and pleasing a oontran to the dread- 
fiil oonvulsionf thalt both in England and 
I^oe^ followed the dethronement of the 
xeigniBg monardh, and the hideous royal , 
imtmeii by which they were both oonsum- 
mated.— Biohok, vlii. 164; and Montoail- I 
Vi. 867. 868. I 


of Sweden; and in Addition to that^ 
be was expressly bpund, by ibe con- 
ferences at Tilsit, to surrender i^nlsnd 
to Russia, in consideration of bimself 
being permitted to seize upon tho 
Spanish peninsula. Napoleon, there- 
fore, turned a deaf ear to the petition 
of the Swedish monarch; and the 
cabinet of St Petersburg, determined 
to keep their prey, notified to the 
court of Stockholm that they were 
about immediately to resume hostili- 
ties. 

21. The Swedes were in no condition 
to make any resistance ; for, indepen- 
dently of the paralysis of their national 
strength which had arisen from the 
change of dynasty, and the universal 
desire for immediate peace to which it 
had been owing, the Russians had 
gained an extraordinary advantage in 
the spring of that year. This was by 
the bold march of a general destined 
to the highest celebrity in future times. 
Count Barclay de Tolly, who, taking 
advantage of the severe frost of spring 
1809, had the hardihood to cross the 
Gulf of Bothnia on the ice, and had 
arrived in the middle of Maroh on tho 
Swedish side as far as Golb^*, on the 
road to Stockholm. This extraordi- 
nary event, which alone was wanting 
to complete the marvels of the French 
Revolutionary war, put a decisive pe- 
riod, as well it might, to the contest 
in the Scandinavian peninsula. The 
cabinet of St Petersburg was inexor- 
able; the entire cession of Finland was 
resolved on; and on these terms peace 
was at length concluded on the 17th of 
September. By this treaty Russia ac- 
quired Finland, tho isles of Aland, 
Savollax, Quirille, and some lesser ones 
in the il^ltic, and the whole province 
of West Bothnia, as far as Tomea» 
at the head of the Gulf of Bothnia, 
and from thence, by the course of the 
river Jocki, almost to the shores of 
the Frozen Ocean. The cabinet of 
Stockholm also declared its aocesaioD 
to. the Continental System ; and in 
retom for so manv concessions^ the ' 
duclty of Pomerania was restored to/ 
the Swedish crown, and Piinoe Hol-^ 
stein Au^tenbuzg^ aon of the Dcd^e « 
of Holstein Augustenboxg^waa deelazed 
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the Crown Frindft, or, in other words, 
the successor to the throne. This 
treaty was shortl/lafterwards followed 
by the conclusion of a treaty between 
Sweden and France, the ^nly remark- 
able feature of which was we extra- 
ordinaiy rigour with which the Con- 
tinental System was imposed upon the 
Swedish monarchy. 

22. The flames of war appeared now 
to be finally stilled on the shores of 
the Baltic; and Sweden, adhering to 
the policy of endeavouring to procure a 
counterpoise in thefriendshipof France 
against the exorbitant power of Bus 
eia, had made secret proposals to Napo- 
leon for an alliance between the Prince 
Augustenburg, the heir-apparent to 
the throne, and a princess of the im- 
perial family of France. This proposi- 
tion, however, was coldly received by 
Napoleon, who had no inclination to 
precipitate the contest which he saw 
would sooner or later arise with the 
Russian empire. But all these pro- 
jects were rendered abortive by the 
sudden death of the young prince, 
who was seized with a stroke of apo- 
plexy on horseback, when reviewing 
a regimant of guards at Quidinge in 
Holstein, and died immediately ^tcr. 
This unenected event, as it deprived 
Sweden of a successor to the throne, 
immediately opened up a vast field for 
intrigue in the north of Europe; and 
various efibrts were made to procure 
the election of different persons to tho 
dignity which would secure the ulti- 
mate ascent to the Swedish throne. 
The right of election was vested in 
the Stetes of Sweden; but it was easy 
to see that they would be swayed by 
external influence in their choice, and 
the two powers between whom the 
contest necessarily lay, were France 
and Russia. 

28. It was obviously the interest of 
Russia to place on the throne of Swe- 
den a prince who might incline to its 
protection in any political crisis that 
might arise, and the secret wishes of 
that power lay towards the young 
prince, son of the late King. But 
there was ah obvious difficulty in ob- 
taining &e consent of the Swedish 
parliameDt to a measure, the effect of j 


which might be to invoke almost all 
the leading men in the kingdom, at 
some future period, in the penalties^ 
high treason. The principal objtct Of 
Napoleon was to secure, in the Suo* 
cessor to the Swedish throne, some 
counterpoise to the power of the Caar; 
for, amidst all the professions of mu* 
tual regard by the two emperors, their 
interests had already begun to clash, 
and symptoms of estrangement al- 
ready appeared in their diplomatic in- 
tercourse with each other. Candidates, 
however, were not wanting for the 
situation. The King of Denmark open- 
ly aspired to the honour, and endea- 
voured to impress upon Napoleon the 
great political advantage which would 
arise to France from the union of the 
three crowns of Denmark, Sweden, and 
Norway, on one head, as a counterpoise 
to tho power of Russia. But the King 
of Sweden, well aware that such a pro- 
ject would be viewed with extrema 
repugnance by the nobles and people 
of Sweden, who were actuated by a 
jealousy of very old standing tow£^ 
their Danish and Norwegian neigh- 
bours, inclined towards the young 
prince of Holstein Augustenburg, 
younger brother of him who had just * 
perished. In a secret correspondence 
with Napoleon he disclosed his wishes 
to tho Emperor, who professed him- 
self favourable to the design, and gave 
the most flattering assurances of his 
support; observing, in particular, the 
advantages it would bring to both 
countries to have the royal families of 
Sweden and Denmark united by closer 
ties. But the King of Denmark, who 
was brother-in-law to the Prince of 
Augustenburg, prohibited him from 
acceding to the wishes of the King of 
Sweden, and openly set forth his own .!• 
pretensions to the dignity, in a lettor. 
to the latter monarch. 

24. Matters were still in a state Of' 
uncertainty at Stockholm, when an 
article in the Journal des Dibait^ 
which at that period was entirely uiv 
der the diAction of the cabinet of itie 
Tuileries, openly avowed that the eleo* 
tion of the King of Denmark to 
Swedish throne would be agreeable • 
the fVench Emperor. No sooner wift 
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thUi paper reeaiyed in Sweden than it 
produced the greatest oonateination. 
The le^ing men in that kin^om at 
once saw that they were about to be 
saorifiped to the balance of power in 
Northern Europe, and that, under the 
pretence of the necessity of providing 
a counterpart in that quarter to the 
exorbitant power of Russia, by uniting 
the three Baltic crowns on one bead, 
they were in effect to be subjected to 
the rule of their old and inveterate 
enemies. Colonel Surcnaim, a French- 
man by birth, but long aide-de-camp 
to the present King of Sweden, let fall 
the expression in the midst of the gen- 
eral disquietude—** The lowest French 
general would be better received here 
wan the King of Denmark.” Many 
examples had recently occurred of the 
elevation of French generals to Euro- 
pean thrones ; and the Swedes were 
too clear-sighted not to perceive that 
possibly, by the election of such an 
officer, they might, without hazard to 
their own independence, secure the 
powerful support of France against 
the encroachments of Russia. 

25. A largo party in Sweden, ac- 
^cordingly, turned their eyes to Berna- 
*dotto,who commanded the large French 
army on the shores of the Baltic, and 
who, as already mentioned, had gained 
the affections of a great number of the 
best families in Sweden, from his kind- 
ness to a body of Swedish prisoners 
taken in the Polish war of 1807. A 
committee of twelve was, according to 
the form of the Swedish law, appoint- 
ed to recommend a successor to the 
Diet ; and at first, eleven votes de- 
chffed for tlie young Prince of August- 
enburg, and only one for Bernadotte. 
Before the final day of election a French 
^agent arrived at Oerebro, where the 
Diet sat, and announced, though, as it 
was afterwards asserted, without any 
authority, that the wishes of Napoleon 
were in favour of the election of his 
victoriousgenered. In truth the French 
Emperor ffid not desire, though he was 
not opposed to it. TUs intelligence 
imynediat^ly altered the determination 
6f the committee. At the public elec- 
tion, a few dm afterwards, ten of the 
twelve voted for Bernadotte, and their 


choice was confirmed by the Swedish. 
Diet. He was soon after adopted aa 
son by Charles As soon as Na- 

poleon received the intelligence, al- 
though he expressed his surprise at it^ 
and wrbte to his ambossi^r at St 
Petersburg that he would have prefer- 
red to see the King of Denmark on 
the throne, yet he nevertheless ad- 
vised Bernadotte to accept the dig- 
nity of the Ci*own Prince, and advanc- 
ed him a million of francs for the ex- 
penses immediately consequent upon 
it.* 

26. Charles John Bernadotte, Prince 
of Pontecorvo, and ultimately King of 
Sweden, was born at Pau, in B5am,. 
in the south of France, on the 6th of 
January 1764. He was the son of a 
lawyer, and first embraced the profes- 
sion of arms by entering as a private 
in the regiment of royal marines.^ In 
that capacity he served in India dur- 
ing the American War, and was present 
at the taking of Pondicherry. Upon 
returning to Europe, when peace was 
concluded between France and Eng- 
land in 1783, he thought seriously of 

* Although Napoleon immediatdy dis- 
avowed the agent at Oerebro who nod used 
his name in this trausactinu, and although 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs wrote to the 
French ambassador at Stockiiolm, that '* he 
could not bring himself to believe that that 
individual would have had the impudence 
to declaro himself invested with any diplo- 
matic mission, or authorised to make the 
least insinuation relative to the election yet 
it is more than probable that that agent was 
in fact authorised by the French Emperor, 
who adopted that method of securing tneele- 
vation of one of his generals to the throne 
of a monarchy bordering on Russia, without 
openly committing himsolf in bis cause. It 
is oxtremoly improbable that any unautho- 
rised individual would have ventured to in- 
terfere in such a transaction, and still more 
unlikely that the French Minister at OoFeUro> 
would have boon the dupe of an impostor. 
The oxtremo anxiety which Napoleon evinced 
for some time afterwards to convince the 
cabinet of 8t Petersburg that he had taken 
no concern in this election, only renders it 
the more probable that ho was in reidity at 
the bottom of the transaction, *>-H abd. zi. 
127. 128; BiGNOir. ix. 220, 2$S. 

t When he put on hisuniformin this regi- 
ment at Pau, he exchanged in a fh^ kite 
dress with that of a companion, who at the 
same moment had entmed the regiiaei^ 
The latter; in giving him bis 
** Go. 1 make you a mandud of Franco.^*-»67 
DOXAT, i. 122. 
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quitting the serwcei vod embracing ^e 
profession of the law in his native town ; 
but he was prevented hv the favour of 
his colonel, who fixed the destinies of 
the young soldier, by promoting the 
future marshal of France tbid Ring of 
Sweden to the rank of sergeant. At 
the breaking out of the Revolution in 
1792, he enjoyed the satisfaction, at 
Marseilles, of rescuing from a ferocious 
mob the colonel who had promoted 
him, and saving his life at the hazard 
of his own. "V^en war commenced in 
1792, he distinguished himself in se- 
veral combatain Flanders, and had at- 
tained to the rank of a general of bri- 
‘ gade, at the battle of Fleurus, in 1794. 
He continued to signalise himself in the 
war on the frontier, particularly at the 
passage of the Rhine at Niederwortli, 
in the year 1796. In 1797 he was re- 
peatedly noticed in the war with Aus- 
tria, especially at the passage of the 
Fiave, and in the siege of the fortress 
of Gradisca. In June 1798 he was 
appointed ambassador at Vienna, and 
soon after married the daughter of a 
merchant at Marseilles, of the name of 
Clary. In 1799 he refused the com- 
mand ^ the army in Italy, and took 
the command of that on the Upper 
Rhine, where he soon reduced Mann- 
heim; and, in the end of June in that 
year, he was appointed minister of war 
at Paris; 

27. To the zeal and ability which he 
displayed in restoring the shattered 
ranks of the republican armies, Napo- 
leon was mainly indebted, as already 
observed, for his astonishing success at 
Marengo, [a?iie, Chap, xxvii. § 7]. But 
he was dismissed from the office of 
minister of war by Napoleon, to whom 
his sturdy republican opinions had 
proved highly obnoxious, on the occa- 
sion of the 18th of Brumaire. Napo- 
leon, however, who was aware of his 
abilities, afterwards appointed him to 
the head of the army which invaded 
Hanover in 1803 ; in 1804 he was made 
a marshal of the empire ; in 1805 the 
corps which he commanded had a great 
share in the successes of Ulm, whither 
Bemadotte bad led it from Hanover; 
in 1806 he was distinguished in the 
campaign of Jena, and effected the de- 


struction of Bluebells oooM at Lilbedk; 
and, afto the peace orTUsit^ he re- 
ceived irom Napoleon the militvT 
command of the Hanse Towns? 

WM immediately afterwards intrusted 
with the formation of a Saxon corjps 
at Dresden, which took part in the 
battle of Wagram, and the address to 
whom, from their commander, as al- 
ready shown, excited in a peculiar 
manner the indignation of the French 
Empepr, [ante, Chap. lix. § 60]. Af- 
ter this he fell into disg^roce, and it was 
without the knowledge of Napoleon 
that ho was sent by the minister of war 
from Paris to arrest the progress of 
the English on the banksof the Scheldt, 
after the taking of Flushing. Napo- 
leon, after he learned the election of 
his old lieutenant to the rank of Crown 
Prince of Sweden, had an interview 
with him, at which, though warmlv so- 
licited, he refused to absolve him from 
his oath of allegiance to France. Ber- 
nadette, however, was firm; and, after 
some altercation, Napoleon yielded, 
and dismissed him with these words ; 

Well— bo it BO : set off. Let our des- 
tinies be accomplished.” 

28. It need hardly be said that he 
must have been a most remarkable 
man who thus raised himself from the 
mnk of a private soldier to that of mar- 
shal of France and king of Sweden; 
and still more, who, after the fall of 
Napoleon and the general overthrow of 
the Revolutionary authorities in Eu- 
rope, could succeed in niaintaining his 
place upon tho throne, amidst the fall 
of all the other potentates who had 
owed their elevation to the Emperorb 
triumphs. In truth, Bemadotte was 
unquestionably one of the ablest men 
of the age, fruitful as it was in the 
greatest ability and the most herolq, 
characters. Ho was gifted by natuiu, 
not merely with the most intrepid 
courage, but with an uncommon 
of calmness in danger, which early at- 
tracted tho notice of his comrades, and 
was the principal cause of his rapid 
elevationAn the Revolutionary amUM. 
Difficulties never* found him unpre- 
pared, dangers always found hiitf un- 
daunted. He belonged in early life to 
the extreme republican party, and 
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•0 closely allied with many of the worst 
ijiaraoters in- the BevolutioaL that he 
nuTowly escaped destructioi^on occa- 
8i& of the revolution in 1799, which 
elevated Napoleon to the throne. But, 
fortunately for Bemadotte, his duties 
an the army kept him, in general, far 
removed from the atrocities of the Re- 
volution; and his democratic princi- 
ples, however strong, were not so deep- 
ly rooted but that they readily gave 
place to the suggestions of individual 
•elevation. He was ambitious, and, like 
most of the other marshals, little.scru- 
pulouB in the means which he adopted 
So increase his fortune ; but though ra- 
pacious when accident or success gave 
him the means of plunder, he had no- 
tthing cruel or vindictive in his disposi- 
tion; and he was mainly indebted for 
his elevation to the throne of Charles 
XII. to the kindness which he showed 
to the Swedish prisoners in the war of 
1807. 

29. After his destiny was fixed, he 
attached himself in good earnest to the 
interests of Sweden. The unbearable 
arrogance of Napoleon combined with 
the influence of the monarchy to which 
he had been elected to make him es- 
pouse the cause of Russia, in the great 
struggle which ensued in 1812 between 
France and that power. And although 
afterwards, when the fortunes of Na- 
poleon appeared on the wane, he evinc- 
ed a natural repugnance to push his 
old general to extremities, and was 
only held to his engagements by the 
strenuous efibrts of the British envoy 
ut his headquarters, Lord Londondeny, 
yetequitymust perhaps rather approve 
than condemn a feeling which, when 
the interests of his adopted countiy 
vere secured, led him to incline to 
that of his birth. He was gifted'with 
remarkable conversational talents, and 
ehttred in all the disposition to vanity 
and gasconade which belongs to the 
province of his birth; but he was en- 
dowed with great penetration and so- 
lidity of judgment. His wise adminis- 
tration has gone far to rec#ncile the 
Norwegians to the hated government 
of ^Men; and al^ough a powerful 
parW in the latter kingdom secretly 
i^dteuge the hope of the restoration of , 


the legitimate successor to the throne^ 
he has done as much to transmit the 
crown to his posterity as can possibly 
be the case with a dynasty resting on 
a violent, ev^en though a necessary re- 
volutidh. 

80. While these important events 
were occurring in the north of Europe, 
and determining in their ultimate ef- 
fects the fate of the Scandinavian penin- 
sula, Napoleon was pursuing, with now 
undisguised avidity, his career of paciflo 
aggrandisement in the central parts of 
Europe. It has been already mentioned 
that Louis Buonaparte, unable to en- 
dure the indignities to which he was 
subjected by the tyrannical disposition 
of his imperial brother, had in July 
1810 resigned the throne of Holland, 
which was immediately incorporated 
by Napoleon with the French Empire. 
The reasons assigned for this stretch 
were these : — To leave in foreign hands 
the mouths of the Rhine, the Meuse, and 
the Scheldt, would be to render the in- 
dustiy of France tributary to the power 
holding possession of these mouths. 
Their union to France, on the contrary, 
completes the empire of France, and 
the system of its Emperor. It ie a step 
essential to the restoration of its ma- 
rine, and the most sensible blow which 
can be given to the power of England.** 
It was not this usurpation, however, 
great and flagrant as it was, which was 
the original circumstance that occa- 
sioned a coldness between the Empe- 
rors of France and Russia. The first 
seeds of a serious outbreak between 
Napoleon and the Emperor Alexander 
arose from the irritation produced in 
the breast of the latter by the prefer- 
ence given by Napoleon to the Arch- 
duchess Maria Louisa over the Grand- 
duchess Paulowna, \afnte^ Chap, lxul 
§ 9], with whom he was also in treaty 
for marriage. These aggressions and 
causes of irritation were soon after- 
wards followed by others of a still 
more serious complexion. On the 12th 
of November the republic of the Yala^ 
commanding the important poMSge 6f 
the Simplon into Italy, was incorpo- 
rated with the French empire, iqpon 
the ground thkt this incorporation wm= 
a necessary issue of the immense wotka 
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which the Emperor had, for ten years, 
carried on in OJlt part of the Alps.* 
31. The same finottca conaultum an* 
Bounced to the world other strides, in 
the north of Germany, a stUl more 
serious and alarming character The 
preamble to this i>art of the decree 
was : — ** The British Orders in Council, 
cuad the Berlin and the Milan decrees 
for 1806 and 1807, have tom to shreds 
the public law.of Europe. A new order 
of things reigns throughout the world. 
New guarantees having become neces- 
sary, 1 have considered the union of 
the mouths of the Scheldt, the Meuse, 
and the Rhine, of the Ems, the Weaer, 
and the Elbe, to the French empire, 
and the establishment of an interior 
Hne of communication with the Baltic 
Sea, to be of the utmost importance. 
I have accordingly caused a plan to be 
prepared, which will be completed in 
nve years, that will unite the Baltic 
with the Seine. Indemnity shall be 
^ven to the princes who may bo in- 
3 ured by this great measure, which 
necessity commands, and which makes 
the right of my empire rest on the 
Baltic Sea.*’ This immense measure 
of spoliation, which extended the limits 
of the French empire almost to the 
frontiers of Russia, involved alike the 
possessions of the members of Napo- 
leon’s own family, and of the relations 
of those independent powers which it 
was most his interest to have concili- 
ated. Five hundred thousand souls 
were by it swept oflF from the domin- 
ions of the King of Westphalia, his 
own brother, and two hundred thou- 
sand from the territory of the grand- 
duchy of Berg, which be had bestrewed 
upon .Murat. But — what was much 
more serious — it swallowed up the 
whole possessions of the Grand-duke 
* The preamble of the tenatut coiwdtum. 
bore— *^The union of the Valais to Franco is 
a ooneequenoeL long foreseen, of the immense 
works which I have been executing for ten 
yean past, in that part of the Alps. 'When, 
by my act of mediation, I separated the Va- 
lais from the Helvetic Confederacy, I did so 
IVom foreseeing that one day or other this 
union, eo ueeral to France, and Italy, could 
no longer be delayed It has now become 
Indispensable, fh>m the distracted state of 
the canton, and the abuse which one part of 
the peo^e has made of its sovereignty over 
another.^— Bionov, lx. S86, 836. 


of Oldenburg, the t>raih^Ui-law thb 
Emperof Alexander, and, betoidea en- 
tirely cutting off Prussia from the coast 
of the German Ocean, brougSt tho 
French empire up to LUbeck, almoat 
within sight of the Russian frontier. 
So little, however, was Napoleon 
quieted by the consequences of this 
spoliation of the Grand-duke of Olden- 
burg, notwithstanding his relationship 
to the Emperor Alexander, that he 
wrote : — "As to the Grand-duke, I 
shall leave him his private property 
till a treaty has been concluded ; but 
his public territories must be instantly 
taken from him. Not only can that 
prince no longer be permitted to pre- 
serve his territories, but he cannot be 
permitted the enjoyment of his patri- 
monial effects but for a time. His coun- 
try must be governed by French laws. 
All scignorial rights arc suppressed. 
Before six months are over, the coun- 
try must have changed its face. I will 
give the Grand-duke Erfurth.” 

32. This monstrous encroachment of 
Napoleon — serious as it was from the 
immense extent of the territory there- 
by incorporated with the French em- 
pire, which extended its dominion from 
eighty-four to one hundred and thirty 
departments, and its population from 
thirty-six to forty-two millions of souls 
—excited the most violent feelinra at 
St Petersburg, and blew into a name 
those feelings of irritation which liad 
existed in the Emperor's breast ever 
since the slight thrown upon his sister 
by the marriage of Napoleon. The in- 
vasion, great as it was, was rendered 
still more alarming from the manner 
in which it was carried into effect; for 
here an immense tract in the north of 
Geraiany w'as at once annexed to the 
French empire, without either the for- 
mality of diplomatic sanction, or tha 
right acquired by actual conquest. No 
monarch since the days of Charlemagnb ’ 
had arrogated to himself a similar right 
of disposing of independent states by a 
simple stroke of the pen. The Frenoh 
Emperor ^ook upon himself the ri^t 
to dispose of free^cities and indtMn* 
dent potentates in the north of 
many, as an eastern sultan would 
the fortunes of his dependent pasrau. 
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With truth might be applied to him, ’ 
ivhat the PrinA of Orange, on occaaion ' 
of much less spoliation, said of Louis 
XIv One must be blind not to see 
that the King of France aspires to the 
universal dominion of Europe. Better 
to perishat once, with arms in our hands, 
than to allow him to continue similar 
usurpations." Alexander, according* 
ly, from the moment that he heard 
of this spoliation, determined to put 
himself on the defensive. “ We must," 
said he, be prepared for everything, 
and protest against that act. Had the 
Emperor Kapoleon, instead of this vio- 
lent act, come to my frontiers, he 
would have found me as much estrang- 
ed from England as I was three years 
ago. Ho would have found decisive 
proof that the devotion of Russia to 
the cause of the Continent is the result 
of a desire for peace, and not a sense 
of weakness." From that moment 
the intimacy of Alexander with Caul- 
aincourt at St Petersburg ceased, and 
was succeeded by coldness and re- 
serve. But however great and unpre- 
cedented the stretch might be, it was 
obvious that Hapoleon was prepared 
to make it good by the sword, and that 
it would be wrenched from him only 
by force of arms: for shortly before 
he had, without any apparent reverse 
to justify the measure, issued a de- 
cree, ordering the levy of forty-five 
thousand men for the service of the 
navy, and one hundred and twenty -five 
thousand men for that of the army, 
taken from the youth who should ar- 
rive at the age of nineteen in the years 
1810 and 1811. 

38. But in addition to this great 
and well-founded cause of complaint, 
Russia had other sources of disquie- 
tude, which were not so strongly 
established in sound reason, but arose 
rather from the apprehension that her 
ill-gotten gains would be wrested from 
her. The grand-duchy of Warsaw was 
a continual object of jealousy to the 
cabinet of St Petersburg ; and al- 
though Hapoleon, as idready^nention- 
ed, had done his utmost to remove 
theif uneasiness on this head, and ex- 
pressed his desire ** that the name of 
Polknd should disappear, not only from 


the political tran8aeti|ns of Europe^ 
but even from the page of history; " ^ 
yet he had by no mans succeeded in 
allaying their apprehensions. The 
Russian ministers saw very little of 
this disposition in the large augmen- 
tation which he had given to this 
duchy out of the spoils of the Austrian 
monarchy, after the treaty of Vienna 
in 1809 ; and so anxious did the Em- 
peror Alexander become on this sub- 
ject, shortly after the condusion of 
the Austrian treaty, that he opened a 
negotiation with Napoleon, with a 
view to the conclusion of a convention 
which should for ever allay all the 
fears which he felt on the subject. 

34. A convention, accordingly, was 
drawn up, which Ohampagny expressly 
authorised Caulaincourt, the French 
ambassador at St Petersburg, to sign, 
which was done accordingly, early in 
1810, whereby it was expressly stipu- 
lated ** that the kingdom of Poland 
shall never he re-estahXished. The high 
contracting parties mutually agree,. 
that the name of Poland and Poles 
shall never in future be applied to any 
of the districts or inhabitants, who 
formerly composed the kingdom of 
Poland, and that that name slmll be 
effaced for ever from every pvhlic and 
official ad:; the Polish orders of chiv- 
alry shall be abolished; and the grand- 
duchy of Warsaw shall never be ex- 
tended over any farther portion of 
what formerly constituted the ancient 
kingdom of Poland." The Emperor 
of Russia testified the most extreme 
satisfaction at the conclusion of this 
convention, and professed his delight 
at again feeling himself at liberty to 
give free vent to his admiration of so- 
great a man as Napoleon, and his an- 
xious hope that his ** family might oc- 
cupy the French throne for ever.” 

35. Had this convention, as signed 
by his ambassador, been ratified by 
Napoleon, his destiny might possibly 
have been different, and his family, 
according to Alexander’s wish, have 
been still on the throne of Fhmce. 
But the convention arrived in Paris at 
a critical time; when Napoleon, as 

* Ante, Chnp. lx. f 42. CifAliPAeirr 
Alexanoeb, 20th Oct. 1S09. . 
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alreadjrmention^^ had taken umbrage 
at the impedimelitB thrown in the* way 
of the proposals lib had made for the 
Grand-duchess Paulowna, and when he 
was already in secret treat^^for the Aus- 
trian Arcnduchess^ \avle. Chap. LXiii. 
§ 9]. He declined, uierofore, to ratify 
the convention; proposing, in lieu of 
the first article of it, regarding the king- 
dom of Poland never being re-estab- 
lished, to insert one binding himself 
to give no encouragement to any at- 
tempt tending to its re-establishment.” 
The Emperor of Russia, piqued at this 
declinature, the more so as it occurred 
at the very time of the slight thrown on 
his sister, insisted warmly with Caul- 
aincourt for a simple adhesion to the 
original convention, as it stood signed 
by the ambassador of France. But he 
never could achieve this object; and 
the effect of this secession of Napoleon 
from what his ambassador had agreed 
to, “was very great. It was never for- 
gotten by Alexander, who was scrupu- 
lously observant of personal honour in 
such transactions. Already it had 
become apparent that the alliance of 
France and Russia was shaken. In a 
private conversation with Caulaincoui-t, 
Alexander said: — “If affairs change, 
it is not my fault: I shall not be 
the first to ^sturb the peace of Eu- 
rope : I will attack no one ; hut, if 
they come to seek me, 1 .shall defend 
myself.” 

36. Napoleon, however, never could 
be brought to agree to a coiivention sti- 
pulating that the kingdom of Poland 
should not be restored, and he answer- 
ed the Russian ministers in very warm 
terms when pressed on the subject. 
The cabinet of St Petersburg, there- 
fore, became apprehensive that an at- 
tack on their Polish possessions was 
meditated by Napoleon. So serious 
had their fears become, that a great 
augmentation of their force in Poland 
had already taken place, extensive in- 
trendiments liad been erected at Drissa 
on the Dwina, capable of containing a 
large army ; and a new levy had been 
ordered throughout the vast dominions 
of the Cfiir. These defensive measures 
in their turn excited the 'jealousy of | 
Napoleon, who with reason saw no suf- 1 


Acieut explanation of th^ in the pre*^ 
text alleged of the losses of the Turk* 
ish war ; and he directed his ambassa- 
dor at the court of St Petersbilrg ta 
demand explanations on the subject.^ 
Alexander, on being pressed to give 
his reasons for these fieldworks, retort- 
ed by referring to the continued march 
of French troops, and a large i>ark o£ 
artillery, into the north of Germany; 
observed that ho took no umbrage at 
similar defensive works at Modlin, 
Thorn, Warsaw, and Torgau; that the 
demands now made by Napoleon for n 
rigorous execution of the Continental 
System were unauthorised by any 
agreement; and tlmt the only favour 
which he had yet asked of him, not 
contained in the treaties, viz. a con- 
vention concerning Poland, had been 
refused. 

37. The spoliation of the Grand- 
duke of Oldenburg, liowever, brought 
matters to a ensis between tho twa 
Emperors. Alexander was no sooner 
informed of that violent act, and the 
extension of the French empire to tho 
shores of the Baltic, than he replied in 
a manner which afibeted Napoleon in 
the most sensitive i)oint. On tho Slst 
December 1810 lie published an impe- 
rial ukase, which, under the colour of 
regulating tho aifairs of commerce, in 
effect contained a material relaxation 
of tho rigour of tho decrees hitherto in 
force in the Russian empire against 
English commerce. Colonial produce 
was admitted if under a neutral flag : 
a thin disguise, under which the com- 
mercial enterprise of l^lngland was soon 
able to veil tho most extensive mer- 
cantile speculations. Many articles of 
French manufacture were virtually pro- 

* ** It is vaia to diascniblo. that these flcld- 
works of such extent indicate bad dispositions 
on tho part of tlio cjiliinot. After 

having eoncliidod peace with tho Forte, as 
they have soon tho prn8))oct of doing, ore 
they about to coriK; to an undorstauding with 
the Kuglish and violate the treaty of Tilsit? 
iSiich a measure would at rutce xdiACO them ill 
a state of hostility witii Franco. I do not de- 
sire war ; 1 will bo always ready to un- 

dertake it ; and such is the posture of aflhirn 
that, to continue at*peacc, the Oontinciit 
must make war on England fus long oalkig- 
l.aiid makes w.'ir on France.”— Napolxoh to 
Due deCadoke. (ChampagnyX 5tli Dec 
— Bionon, ix. 308. 
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hibited, by nok being included in the 
list of gooi^ which i^ht be Hj^itted 
on^pimnent of a duty — parucularly 
laces, bronzes, jewellery, silks, ribbons, 
and gauzes. These reflations were 
attended by an order for the establish- 
ment of a coast-guard of eighty thou- 
sand men, to enforce obedience to them : 
a step which, it might be easily seen, was 
but a cloak for the augmentation of the 
regular army. In addition to this, the 
cabinet of St Petersburg presented a 
diplomatic note to all the courts in 
Europe, formally complaining of the 
annexation of the duchy of Oldenburg 
to the French empire. Napoleon was 
strongly excited by this disobedience 
of his mandates; but as he was not 
yet prepared for war, he judged it ex- 
pedient to represent it at present only 
as a ground of preparation. “ 1 shall 
not," said he, ** go to war on account 
of the ukase and the tariff; but I shall 
stand on the defensive against the bad 
disposition which dictated it. I sf ' ~ 
myself to Ghemicheff, that, since I was 
made acquainted with that act, I have 
raised a conscription ; that act will cost 
me a hundred millions (£4,000^000) this 
year. 

38. The imperious disposition of Na- 
poleon strongly appeared in the course 
of the year 1810, in the transactions 
with his brother, the new King of 
Westphalia, He had, by a solemn 
deed, made over to that monarch all 
the rights which he possessed by con- 
quest over the electorate of Hanover; 
under the burden, according to his 
usual practice, of a large portion of the 
revenues of the electorate, which he re- 
served to himself, as a fund from which 
to reward his favomite generals or offi- 
cers, and on the condition also of throw* 
ing upon those of the King of West- 
plwlia the entire exx>ense of supporting 
the French troops who might ever bo 
stationed in his territory. The pay- 
ment of these French troops, however, 
did not proceed with great regularity; 
and Napoleon made this a pretext for 
declaring to his brother Jeroffie, **that 
he found himself, ^/ith regret, under 
the SeceBsify of resuming the admini- 
stration.df Hanover; that he regarded 
thd' treaty as annulled by the King of 


Westphalia himself; and that he felt 
himself at entire libejAcy to dispose of 
the Hanoverian tenftoiy as his inter- 
ests might dictate." In effects it was 
shortly after incorporated with f^ce, 
under the name of the 32d military 
division, on occasion of the union of 
the Hanse Towns to the ** Grande Na- 
tion." Entirely regardless of his own 
deeds of violence, Napoleon addressed 
the most vehement reproaches to Alex- 
ander for the ukase of 80th December. 
''The last ukase of yourMajest)^,” said 
he, " is evidently and specially directed 
against Fi'ance : — all Europe regards it 
in that light. Already our alliance, in 
the opinions of the Continent and Eng- 
land, no longer exists. Consider what 
benefit your Majesty has derived from 
that alliance : you have annexed Wal- 
lachia and Moldavia, that is, a third of 
Turkey, to your dominions ; you have 
gained Finland, which has caused Swe- 
den to cease to exist, for Stockholm is 
at the outposts of that kingdom. As 
a return to me, your Majesty excludes 
my commerce from the Gulf of Both- 
nia to the Danube.” 

39. The clouds, however, which, from 
so many concurrent causes, WjBODe seen 
to be threatening the French empire 
in the north of Europe, were in the 
estimation of the Emperor more than 
compensated by the fortunate event 
which occurred at Paris in March. The 
Empress Maria Louisa, who had long 
promised an heir to the throne, on the 
20th was seized with the pains of child- 
birth; but though she had the aid of 
the most skilful medical assistance 
which France could afford, she suffered 
long and dreadfully before the delivery 
took place. The calm resolution of 
Napoleon was signally evinced on this 
occasion, so interesting to his feel- 
ings, and so vital to the stability of his 
throne. The sufferings of the Empress 
were so protracted and severe, that the 
medical attendants declared to him, 
that either she or the infant must per- 
ish before the delivery could be efl&oi*. 
ed, find they insinuated a question: 
which should be saorifioed. Napoleon, 
without hesitating on instant, repll^ ■ 
"Act as you would towards the 
of a burgher in the Rue St Dei^:^^ 
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possible, save bc|h; but, at all events, 
preserve the Enf>resB.’' This bold but 
feeling advice waslttended with a hap- 
pier result than was anticipated : the 
infant 'was saved, and pspved a son; 
and at six in the morning, the cannon 
of the Invalides announced to the ca- 
pital that the much-wished-for event 
had taken place, and that the Kino of 
Rome was bom. 

40. It had been previously intimated, 
that if the infant were a princess, twen- 
ty-one guns only would be fired ; but 
if a prince, a hundred. At the first 
report, the whole inhabitants of Paris 
wakened, and the discharges were 
counted with intense interest, till, 
when the twenty-first gun had gone 
off, the anxiety of all classes had risen 
to an unbearable pitch. The gunnel's 
delayed an instant before the next 
piece wasdischarged, andsomehundred 
thousand persons held their breath: 
but when the twenty-second, double- 
charged, was let off, the whole inhabi- 
tants of all ages and sexes sprang on 
their feet, and universal joy testified 
the profound hold which the Emperor 
had acquired of the affections of the 
people.* Innumerable addresses were 
presented by the public bodies from 
all parts of France, in which the whole 
flowers of European rhetoric and East- 
ern adulation were exhausted, to ex- 
press the universal enthusiasm at this 
auspicious event.* 

41. The secession, now hardly dis- 
guised, of Russia from the severity of 
the Continental System, had the effect 
only of rendering Napoleon more ur- 
gent in exacting the most strict and 
rigorous execution of his decrees from 
the other powers in the north of 
Europe. From Denmark he met with 
the most willing compliance, and a die- 
position even to anticipate his wishes 
in the war against the hated commerce 
of England ; for the cabinet of Copen- 
lu^;en shut her ports absolutely to all 
neutral vessels whatever bearing colo- 
nial produce, and declared aJl vessels 
bearing them subject to confiscation : 

* 13m JojIdlintalUgenoewasoommunicated 
tnm Fim to a ehateau on the lake of Neml, 
hafond Bomi^ by means of a boUoon, in aix- 
|^haats.-^Biosroir, X. 3M. 


a measure which effectually prevented 
the possibility of subterfu^ Against 
Prussia he fulminated menacing oom- 
plaints for her alleged connivance at a 
contraband trafiic; and with such ef- 
fect that the cabinet of Berlin was com- 
pelled to sign a treaty on 28th January 
1811, by which it was stipulated that 
the Prussian confiscations of British 
goods should be accounted for to 
France, but be taken as a deduction 
from the amount of the Prussian debt 
still unpaid from the war contribu- 
tions. But while the Emperor was 
thus rigorous in exacting the most 
implicit obedience to his decrees from 
others, lie was daily enriching himself 
by the sale of licenses which authorised 
a contraband trade in direct opposition 
to them. He thus justified this extra- 
ordinary self-abandonment of his own 
system : — “ I will gain,” said he, a 
considerable tax on licenses, for the ex- 
portation of my merchandise and the 
provisioning of my marine. That vast 
system tends to aliment my harbours, 
to rear up a commerce founded on ex- 
emptions, in the midst of the general 
blockade, and to procure for me a con- 
siderable revenue. I thus, by a con- 
tinental imposition, reply to the injus- 
tice of the English on tne sea. I ren- 
der injustice for injustice, arbitrary 
measures for arbitrary. Thereafter I 
am not submitting to uu unjuBt system, 
but resenting it.” 

42. Towards the court of Sweden he 
assumed a still more threatening tone. 
Ho loudly complained that, under pre- 
tence of a traffic in salt, a contrab^d 
trade was still carried on in the Swed- 
ish ports in British colonial produce; 
and declared that he would greatly pre- 
fer open war with himself to suen a 
state of covert communication with his 
enemies. '*1 begin to see,” said he, 
** that 1 have committed a fault in con- 
senting to the restoration of Pomerania 
to Sweden. Let the Swedes know that 
my troops shall instantly re-enter that 
province, if the treaty is not carried 
into execuftion to the very letter.’^ Nor 
was his language •softened by the ar- 
rival of the new Crown-Prince Benia- 
dotte at Stockholm, and the oon^ 
quent direction by him of the prinri- 
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pal alGabirs of government. On the con- 
trary, he only expected and Remanded 
Mnore complete submission to his will 
from*his former lieutenant than from 
an independent power. " Choose,” said 
he, ^'between cannon-shot against the 
iE^lish vessels which approach your 
•coasts, and the confiscation of their 
merchandise, or an immediate war with 
France. Sweden is now doing me 
more mischief than the whole five co- 
editions put together. You tell me 
Sweden is suffering. Bah! Is not 
France suffering ? Are not Bordeaux, 
Holland, Germany, suffering? We 
must all suffer to conquer a maritime 
peace. Sweden is the sole cause of the 
crisis I now experience; it must be 
ended: at all hazards we must con- 
quers maritime peace.” But experi- 
ence ere long convinced the Emperor 
that these measures, how rigorous so- 
ever, were inadequate to prevent the 
contraband trade, especially as by the 
system of licenses he did so much to 
encourage it. He deemed it better, 
therefore, to change his system, and, 
instead of prohibition, render the in- 
troduction of English, goods a source of 
profit. By a decree dated Trianon, 5th 
August 1810, the importation of Eng- 
lish goods was permitted on paying a 
duty which exceeded fifty per cent on 
their value. This was soon after fol- 
lowed by another, which declared that 
the merchandise seized should be burn- 
ed, not sold for behoof of the imperial 
exch^uer; and by a third, published 
■ott; the same day, the English goods in 
Holfit0inwerepermitted to pass the fron- 
tier at Hamburg on paying the duties 
imposed by the decree of 5th August. 

43. Napoleon had good reason for 
saying that Franco and her dependen- 

* Proportion of paupers to entire popula- 
tloQ In the following cities, in ISIO : — 

Rome. 


Entire population in 1810, 

147,000 

Of which were paupers^ . 

30,000 

Amsterdam. 


Entire population in 1810, 

Of whl w were paupers, . 

217,000 

80,000 

VEfilCB. 


re poptdation in 1810, 

Of whi^ were paupers^ . 

100,000 

70^000 


^Hakdxxbsro, xl. 2^ 


cies were suffering at this terrible crisis, 
and modifying, in important par- 
ticulars, the rigour%f the Continental 
System. Such was the exhaustion and 
stoppage o^ industry id the principal 
towns of the empire, that the paupers 
amounted in many places to a third, 
in some to two -thirds of the whole 
population.* In Russia, the system of 
paper credit was entirely ruined by the 
effects of the Continental System ; and 
government paper had fallen so low, 
that the paper ruble in the loan nego- 
tiated with Pichler, on 27th March 

1810, was estimated at just one-half of 
the silver ruble ; and, taking this de- 
preciation into view, the interest stipu- 
lated by the lenders in reality amounted 
to twenty-eight per cent. In Austria, 
official announcement had been made 
that the government paper had fallen 
to a fifth of its nominal value. But, 
bad as this was, the financial and indi- 
vidual ruin in Prussia was incompar- 
ably gre«ater. Industry was everywhere 
at a stand from the want of external 
commerce, and the absorption of all 
domestic funds iu the French requisi- 
tions; the exchequer was penniless, 
and the national credit exfinct; a 
itrong feeling of necessity and patri- 
otic duty alone induced the few remain- 
ing capitalists to come forward to en- 
able the King to meet the rigorous 
demands of Napoleon’s tax-gatherers. 
The augmentation o| the troops in her 
territory in the course of 1810 and 

1811, all of whom were fed, clothed, 
paid/ and lodged at the expense of the 
bleeding state, was such as to exceed 
belief, if it were not attested by con- 
temporary and authentic documeut8.t 
Nothing, however, could soften the 
French Emperor; on that subject^ the 

t In a secret report by Ghanoellor Uburden- 
berg to Baron Krusemark. by order of the 
King, on 80th August 1811, it was stated. 

The Saxon army was cantoned within two 
days' march of the King's palace ; Dantzio 
alone contains an army, in lieu of the ten 
thousand men as stipulated by the treaties ; 
Fiance has augmented the troope on the 
Oder to twenw-three thousand men, ahd 
their support alone costs the state two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand fWmesa-month. The 
garrison of Stettin has been augmented to 
seventeen thousand five hundm men."— 
Meportt Baron Hardbnbsro, 80th August 
1811 ; Harosnbbeo^ xL 2ffl. ■ % 
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.payment of miiuev, he was generally 
inexorable. ‘‘1 ahall not/' said he, 
** give up a single fortress in Prussia 
till of 86,000,000 francs, still owing 
to me, I haVe receivecb 60,000,000,” 
(£2,000,000). It was not without ex- 
treme ^fiiculty that such prodigious 
aums could, by the united efforts of 
the French and Prussian authorities, 
be extracted from the peoxile; but here, 
too, the enormous power and irresist- 
ible forces of France had provided the 
means of extortion. The great fortress 
of Magdeburg had been converted into 
a prison for the defaulters in the state 
ooutributions from all the surrounding 
provinces ; and into that huge biistilc, 
Davoust, at the head of an army of 
seventy thousand men, incessantly 
^ poured new shoals of victims. Yet, in 
«pite of all their efforts, the deniai)ds 
of France could not be satisfied ; atid 
the books of Daru, the inspcctor-gcu- 
oral of accounts, ei^ibited a continual 
and hopeless array of arrears undis- 
charged, and debt accumulating. The 
condition of the kingdom of Westpha- 
lia, though held by a brother of Na- 
poleon, was equally deplorable: the 
burde#of feeding, paying, and clothing 
the nuQLerous bodies of armed men 
quartered on their territoiy had be- 
come so excessive, that the Westpha- 
lian government were unable to comply 
with it, without taxing the domain re- 
served to the French Emperor, which 
it had been stipulated should be fr^e of 
all burdens for ten years : and this so 
irritated Napoleon, that ho wrote, as 
already noticed, with his own hand to 
Jerome, that *'he considered all for- 
mer treaties between them annulled, 
and himself at liberty to dispose of 
Hatkover as the policy of France might 
seem to dictate. At the same time, 
he formally intimated to the Duke of 
Mecddenberg, that he would forthwith 
incorporate nis dominions with France, 
if he did not instantly cariy the Con- 
tinental System into entire execution 
in his dominions.* 

44. It ipay readily be conceived that, 
iff these eireumstaiioes, Prussia would 
willingly have thrown off her fettere, 


* Nafoiboit to thM Doc nib Caoobe; S5tl 
1811 i Bioxoir, X. 181. 




if she could have domi so with the 
slightest prospect of success. But such 
was the prostration and exhaui^ioif of 
the country, and the universal terror 
excited by the arms of Napoleon, that 
the boldest heads and warmest hearts 
in that country could see no other mode 
of prolonging the national existence, 
and averting the immediate stroke of 
fate, but by a close alliance with, and 
unqualified submission to, bis govern- 
ment. The Emperor Alexander had, 
on 30th June 1811, secretly announced 
to the King of Prussia his resolution 
to defend himself if attacked ; but the 
cabinet of Berlin had not sufficient 
confidence in tlio strength or firmness 
of lliissia to second the bold design. 
Terror of Franco had mastered every 
heart. Under the influence of these 
feelings, and overawed on the one hand 
by the violent seizure of Swedish Po- 
merania, which Marshal Davoust en- 
tered ill February 1S12, and immedi- 
ately overran at the head of twenty 
thousand men, and on the other by 
the dread of the resumption of Silesia 
by its old owner Austria, now in oloso 
alliance with France, the cabinet of 
Berlin not only acceded to, but invit- 
ed, the conclusion of a treaty of the 
closest kind with France. It was en- 
tered into, accordingly, and stipulated 
that there should be an alliance of- 
fensive and defensive between the two 
monarchs : that they should mutually 
guarantee the integrity of each other^s 
territories; and that the Continental 
System should be enforced with the 
utmost rigour in all the Prussian har- 
bours. It was provided, however, in 
secret articles, that the contingent 
of Prussia, which was fixed at twenty 
thousand men and sixty guns, besides 
twenty thousand men in garrisoxi, 
** should not be exigible on account of 
any wars in which the Emperor might 
engine beyond the Pyrenees, in Italy, 
or Pricey” In addition to this, the 
most minute stipulations were insert- 
ed, in sera rate conventions, concerning 
the maren of troo^ through the Pruii: 
sian territories, the supplies 
were to be furnished to them, ana the 
co-operation of Prussia in the projected 
war with Russia. The efifeets of this 
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treatT Boon appeared in the entrance 
of a hundred and eighty thousand in* 
feiiitry, and seventy thousand cavalry, 
which spread like a deluge through 
the Prussian territory, occupied all its 
fortresses, and devoured, li^e a cloud 
of locusts, the whole remaining re- 
sources of the country; while the Prus- 
sian contingent of twenty thousand 
men was in a manner drowned in the 
prodigious multitude by which it was 
surrounded. Shortly after, the French 
general, Durutte, was appointed gover- 
nor of Berlin ; and aroyal edict prohibit- 
ed the introduction of colonial produce, 
on any pretence, from the Russian in- 
to the Prussian territory. 

45. This treaty was immediately 
followed by another between France 
and the ca&net of Vienna, which not 
only relieved Napoleon of all anxiety 
I'egarding the latter power, but put 
a considerable part of her resources 
at Ids command. Austria, since the 
peace of Vienna, had been treated in 
a very different manner from the do- 
minions of Frederick-William, or the 
lesser German states: her territory 
was respected, her fortresses were gar- 
risoned by her own troops, and the ar- 
rears of contributions collected and 
remitted by her own authorities. The 
same difference appeared in the treaty 
which was concluded between the cabi- 
net of Vienna and that of the Tuileries. 
Austria was to furnish an auxiliary 
force of thirty thousand men and sixty 
pieces of cannon ; the integrity of the 
dominions of the Sublime Forte was 
secured against Russia; the two powers 
mutually guaranteed each other^s do- 
minions, and concluded an alliance of- 
fensive and defensive. By another 
secret treaty, which was attended 
with most important effects in the 
sequel, it was provided that the casw 
foBoeriB should not apply to the war 
beyond the Pyrenees, but expressly 
to one with Russia; that the province 
of Garcia diould be guaranteed to 
Austrui, even in the event of the king- 
dom of Poland being restiSred; that 
part of Qalioia specified in the treaty 
might in that event be exdiaDged for 
ti|e Illyrian provinces ; and that duo ; 
compensation, in the shape of an ade- ; 


quate aggrandisemetjt of territory, 
should be provided^oTr Austria in the 
event of a prospero&lssue of the war. 
Turkey was to be invited to accede to 
the confedeKscy ; and Prince Schwart- 
zenberg, stiQ ambassador at Paris, was 
appointed to the command of the army. 

46. Nothing can paint Napoleon’s 
astute policy better than these trea- 
ties. While, in the secret treaty with 
Prussia, he expressly provides for Uie 
case of a French war with Tarhey, 
which he clearly contemplated, and 
which was declared not to be with- 
in the casus foederis — by the secret 
treaty with Austria, at the very same 
time, he disarmed the fears of the lat- 
ter power, on the Ottoman question, 
by expressly guaranteeing the integ- 
nig of the Ottoman dominions, and in- 
viting that power to accede to the 
general league against Russia. And 
while, in his negotiations with Russia 
relative to the much-desired conven- 
tion regarding Poland, he again and 
again expressed his readiness to sign 
an engagement ** not to favour any de- 
sign tending to the re-establishment 
of the kingdom of Poland/’ he at the 
same time, in the secret tres% with 
Austria, provided for that very resto- 
ration, and stipulated the indemnity 
which she was to receive in the Illyriau 
provinces for any Polish cessions she 
might be required to make for its 
completion. 

47. While Napoleon was thus forti- 
fying himself, by the accession of 
Austria and Prussia, for the great and 
decisive struggle which was approach- 
ing, England and Russia, on their 
part, were not idle; and an ally was 
gained for the cause of European in- 
dependence in a quarter where it could 
least have been anticipated, but whose 
co-operation proved, in the end, of de- 
cisive importance in the subsequent 
contest. Sweden, farthet* removed 
from the scene of danger, and more 
deeply interested than either Priissia 
or Austria in the preservation of for- 
eign commerce, mm the sterility ci£ 
its territory, was not so immediatdy 
under the control of Napoleon; ana 
both Charles XIIL and Bemadoifr 
justly apprehended the overthrow ijl 
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their infant dynasty, if the^ acceded, 
in all their rigaur, to the imperious 
demands of tha French Emperor for 
war with England, and the exclusion 
of British maiiufacture| from the 
Swedish harbours. M. Alquier, the 
French ambassador at Stockholm, 
never ceased to urge in the moat men- 
acing manner, in the latter months of 
1810, the necessity of an immediate 
choice of either a war with France, 
which would be followed by the con- 
quest of Pomerania, or the instanta- 
neous commencement of hostilities 
with England. “ Sweden,” said Napo- 
leon, ** does me more mischief than the 
whole five coalitions put together. The 
crisis we experience is entirely owing 
to Sweden. Choose between cannon- 
shot against the English vessels which 
approach your coasts, and a war with 
France.” To tliese demands Bcrna- 
dotte answered, that a war with Eng- 
land would almost entirely destroy 
the Swedish revenue ; that the Estates 
of the kingdom would not submit to 
any direct imposition; that the ar- 
senals, in consequence of tho disastrous 
issue of the late war with Russia, w^ero 
empty;^at salt, an article of primaiy 
necessity to Sweden, could only bo ob- 
tained from England; that the fieet at 
Carlscrona could not possibly be got to 
eea without a great expenditure ; and 
that, so far from having the funds requi- 
site for that purpose, the government 
had not even wherewithal to put the 
fortifications of that harbour in a state 
of defence against the English fieet. 

48. Napoleon’s reply to these repre- 
sentations was in his usual laconic and 
imperious style. ** You tell me that 
you wish to remain at peace with 
France, but 1 say, let me have proofs 
of this disposition. Foreign commerce 
is the present cheval de hataiUe of all 
nations. I can immediately cause you 
to be attacked by the Danes and Rus- 
sians; and 1 will instantly do so if in 
fifteen days you are not at war with 
England. I have been long enough 
the dupe of Sweden as well as of Prus- 
sia; but the latter power has at last 
learned, by the catastrophe of Holland, 
that it was uecessaiy to take a decided j 
TOL.1X. 1 


line. I cannot reckon always on the 
alliance ^f Russia. 1 loved the King 
of* Holland, but nevertheless I confis- 
cated his dominions, because he Vould 
not obey my will. 1 did the same 
with the Swiss. They hesitated to 
confiscate tho English goods : I march- 
ed my troops into their dominions, and 
they soon obeyed. On tho fifteenth 
day from this, war must be declared, 
or my ambassador has orders to de- 
mand his passports. Open war, or a 
sincere alliance. Tliese are my last 
words.” Napoleon remained penectly 
deaf to all the representations mado 
against this peremptoiy mandate : and 
as he left them no alternative, war was 
declared by Sweden against England 
in the middle of November 1810. 

49. The Swedish government, how- 
ever, soon found that their condition 
was by no means ameliorated by their 
declaring war against England, so far 
as Fninco was concerned; niidi they 
had ample opportunity of contrasting 
the manner in which they were treated 
by tho ISnglish, against whom they 
had declared, and France, for whoso 
alliance they had made such ruin- 
ous sacrifices. Feigning to bd igno- 
rant of the Swedish declaration of war, 
the British cruisers committed no hos- 
tilities on tho Swedish merchantmen ; 
but, on the other hand, the French 
captured them without mercy, under 
pretence that they were trading with 
England, and were not furnished with 
French licenses, confiscated tho car- 
goes, and threw the seamen into pri- 
son. Meanwhile Napoleon demanded 
two thousand sailors from Sweden; 
and, as they were not immediately fur- 
nished, he insisted upon its govern- 
ment sending twelve thousiind. Ber- 
nadotte answered, that Sweden had 
iron in its harbours to the value of a 
million sterling; and that, if Napoleon 
would take that instead of the seamen, 
it would be some relief to Swedish in- • 
dustry ; but the Emperor declined this, 
alleging that he had plenty 91 iron 
without g^ing to Sweden for it. He 
next insisted that Brench customhouse 
officers should be established at CPfite- 
borg, and that Sweden should accede 
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to a northern confederacy like that of 
the Rhine, of which he hims^^ was to 
be»the he^, and which was to consist 
of Swbden, Beumark, and the grand- 
duchy of Warsaw. But the Swedish 
monarch, aware of the change which 
had taken place in the close of 1810 
in the policy of the Russian cabinet, 
and feeling his dependence upon Rus- 
sia and England, both for his resources 
and his existence, declined the proposal. 
In truth he had good reason for do- 
ing so; for the commerce* Sweden was 
now carrying on under the license sys- 
tem, or on pretence of it, was immense. 
Fifteen hundred vessels, most of them 
American, lay in the roads of Gote- 
borg in the end of 1810, provided with 
false papers, oiic-half of which pro- 
ceeded up the Baltic, where they were 
for the most part confiscated by the 
Russian authorities. But these eva- 
sions to the last degree irritated Napo- 
leon. The consequence was, that, 
early in January 1812, Napoleon en- 
tered Pomerania, overran the whole 
country, seized the fortress of Stral- 
sund, confiscated all the Swedish ships 
in the harbour, imposed enormous 
contributions on the inhabitants, and 
armed all the merchant vessels in the 
harbours as privateers against the Eng- 
lish commerce; while the French civil 
authorities, who everywhere, like vul- 
tures, followed in the rear of their 
armies, established themselves in the 
whole country, and began to levy con- 
tributions for tho use of the imperial 
treasury. 

60. This last act of hostility, follow- 
ing on so long a train of injuries, de- 
termined the policy of tho Swedisli 
cabinet. Bernadotte lent a willing ear 
to the suggestions of* Russia; and on 
the 5th and 8th of April 1812, treaties 
were concluded between the courts of 
St Petersburg and Stockholm, by which 
the two contracting parties mutually 
guaranteed each other's possessions; 
and it was stipulated on the one hand 
that, ill the event of a war with France, 
Sweden was to assist Ruiffia with a 
com of thirty thousand men, who were 
to Operate in conjunction with twenty 
thousand Russians, in the north of 
Gbrmaoy; and that^ in return, the 


Emperor of Russia wcus to guarantee 
Norway to Sweden, flupon Dedmark 
receiving an adeqtflllle indemnity in 
Pomerania ; and, in the event of the 
latter power^ refusing to agree to this 
exchange, Russia was to aid Sweden 
with thirty-five thousand men to con- 
quer Norway. These treaties were 
shortly afterwards secretly communi- 
cated to the British government, from 
whom they met with the most favour- 
able reception. Lord Wellesley, and sub- 
sequently Lord Castlereagh, who suc- 
ceeded him in the direction of foreign 
affairs, exerted themselves to the ut- 
most to promote these amicable dispo- 
sitions ; and, in consequence, a treaty 
of peace was concluded between Great 
Britain and Sweden at Oerebro, on 
the 12th of July 1812 ; the British 
harbours were immediately opened to 
the Swedish vessels, and amicable re- 
lations re-established between the two 
countries. When Napoleon discover- 
ed that Sweden was inclining to the 
Russian alliance, he made the most 
vigorous efforts to endeavour to regain 
tho former power to his own interest. 
For this purpose he offered to evacuate 
Pomerania, on condition that iSwedeu 
should aid him with thirty thousand 
men in his attack upon Russia; and if 
they did so, he offered to restore to 
them Finland, and admit them into 
a participation of the benefits of tbe 
Confederation of the Rhine. But it 
was too late. Sweden had taken her 
part, and formed a sound judgment 
as to the real interests of her subjects; 
and the proposals, therefore, were re- 
jected, even though supported by all 
tho influence of tbe Austrian minister 
at the court of Stockholm. 

51. Previous to engaging in hostili- 
ties, Napoleon's preparations were of 
so extensive a kind as indicated his 
sense of the magnitude of the contest 
in which he was about to engage. By 
a decree of the senate, of the Slat 
December 1811, a conscription of 
120,000 men was ordered, and this was 
soon after followed by prepi^tioDS on 
a still more extensive, and indeed un- 
precedented scale. By another decree 
of the senate, of the 13th of March 
1812, the whole male population of 
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France, capable of bearing arms, was 
divided into t&ee bans; a hundred 
cohorts of the llfbt of which were to 
be immediately organised and put into 
active service, to guard the coast and 
frontier fortresses; and the two others 
were to be disciplined and equipped, 
without leaving their respective de- 
partments, but ready to take the field 
when cidled on for the service of their 
country. By these means, it was cal- 
culated that a reserve of one million 
two hundred thousand men could be 
raised to assist the Emperor’s already 
gigantic forces. Nor was Russia be- 
hind-hand in her preparations; for, 
by a ukase of the Emperor on 24th 
September 1811, a levy of four males 
in the hundred over his whole domin- 
ions was ordered, which it was calcu- 
lated would add a hundred thousand 
men to his regular troops. 

52. According to his usual custom, 
when about to commence the most 
serious hostilities, Napoleon made pro- 
posals of peace to England. The terms 
now oflfered were, that the integrity 
of Spain should be guaranteed; that 
France should renounce all extension 
of her empire on the side of the Pyre- 
nees; that the “reigning dynasty” 
ill Spain should be declared indepen- 
dent, and the country governed by the 
national constitution of the Cortes ; 
that the iud^endence and security of 
Portugal should be guaranteed, and 
the house of Braganza reign in that 
kingdom; that the kingdom of Naples 
should remain in the hands of its pre- 
sent ruler, and that of Sicily with its 
existing king ; and that Spain, Portu- 
gal, and Italy should bo evacuated by 
the French and British troops, both 
by laud and sea. To these proposals, 
Lord Castlereagh replied, that if by 
the term “reigning dynasty” the 
French government meant the royal 
authority of Spain and its government, 
as now vested in Joseph Buonaparte 
and the Cortes assembled under his 
authority, and not the government of 
Ferdinaud VIL, the true monarch of 
Spain, and the Cortes assembled by 
his authority, no negotiation could be 
admitted on such a basis,. No reply 
was made by Napoleon to this answer; ; 


and it is evident that tike proposal was 
made with no real prospect of an ac- 
commodation, but merely to sow ^- 
picion between the courts of London 
and St Petersburg, or to give him the 
advantage which he always desired, of 
being able to hold out to Europe, at 
the commencement of a now war, that 
he had in vain made proposals of ac- 
commodation to his enemies. 

63. When hostilities had been thus 
long and openly anticipated between 
France and Russia, it is of little mo- 
ment to inquire what were the imme- 
diate and ostensible grounds which 
led to rupture between the tw'o powers. 
Down to the very commencement of 
hostilities, notes '^continued to be in- 
terchanged between Champagny and 
liomanzoir, which did little more 
than recapitulate the mutual grounds 
of complaint of the two cabinets 
against each other. Napoleon con- 
tinually reproached Russia with tho 
imperfect execution of tho Continen- 
tal System, the imperial ukase of the 
31st December 1810, the armaments in 
the interior of Russia, and the fortifica- 
tions on the Dwina ; the transference 
of powerful forces from the Danube to 
the Niemen; and tho protest of Alex- 
ander against tho incorpoiution of tho 
duchy of Oldenburg with the French 
empire. On the other hand, the min- 
isters of Russia represented that 
these measures, though apparently 
hostile, were defensive merely, ren- 
dered neccssaiy by the immense ac- 
cumulation of French troops in Po- 
land and the north of Germany, the 
invasion of Swedish Pomerania, tho 
extension of tho French empire over 
the wholo Hanso Towns and to the 
Baltic Sea, and the incorporation 
of the duchy of Oldenburg with Na- 
poleon’s empire. The distress of Alex- 
ander at tho approaching rupture was 
so manife.st that ho did not attempt 
to conceal it from the French ambas- 
sador. “ Why,” said he, with ^rs in 
his eyes, to General Lauriston, “ did 
Napoleon %iot more fully explain his 
wishes to me at Tilsit ? 1 do not |||ah 
to engage in commerce with the Eng- 
lish, but I cannot prevent the neutrq^ 
doing so. The joy of England must 
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be great to setf two such powers going 
to war.** Nevertheless, Alexmder of- 
fered to come to an accommodation, 
and dismiss his warlike armaments, 
on condition that France should eva- 
cuate Prussia and Swedish Pomerania, 
reduce the garrison of Dantzic, and 
come to an arrangement with the King 
of Sweden. This ultimatum remained 
without any answer on the part of the 
French government. Napoleon had 
taken his resolution to make a grand 
display of his military power on the 
banks of the Vistula, and, if prevented 
by submission from conquering Rus- 
sia, to show at least that he could over- 
awe it. But in this expectation ho 
was mistaken ; it was soon sufficiently 
evident that the decision of both 
sovereigns had been finally come to; 
for on the 29th April Alexander ar- 
rived at Wilna, and in the middle of 
May Napoleon set out for Dresden. 
Alexander stated the grounds of the 
rupture to General Lauriston in these 
words: — have nothing to ask of 
the French Emperor ; my patience 
will never be exhausted ; if he wishes 
to find me, he must come to seek me. 
The Emperor will lose in me a good 
ally, a firm friend. I am well aware 
wliat is his genius and his militaiy re- 
sources, but I, too, have good soldiers; 
we shall defend ourselves.” 

54. All Europe was held in anxious 
suspense by the evident approach of 
the dreadful conflict which had so 
long .been preparing between these 


two colossal empires, which were thus 
about to bring the whole forces of 
Christendom into tn^contest. Influ- 
enced, however, by the calamitous is- 
sue of all former wars against Napo- 
leon, but slender hopes were enter- 
tained of any successful result of this 
last resistance now attempted in the 
north. The power of Napoleon ap- 
peared too great to be withstood by 
any human efforts ; even the strongest 
heads and the boldest hearts could 
anticipate no other issue from the war 
than the final prostration of Russia, 
the conquest of Turkey, and the estab- 
lishment of French supremacy from 
the English Channel to the Black Sea. 
The English still followed with intense 
interest the energetic career of Well- 
ington in the Peninsula ; but his fate 
too, it was evident, was wrapped up in 
the issue of the approaching contest ; 
and they were sanguine indeed who 
could hope for anything but disaster 
to the British arms if Napoleon, vic- 
torious over Russia and Turkey, were 
to bring back his conquering legions 
from the Vistula and the Danube to 
the banks of the Ebro. A general de- 
spair in consequence seized thO minds 
of men; it seemed doubtful if even 
the British navy in the end could se- 
cure the independence of this favoured 
isle: and the general subjugation of 
the whole civilised world was antici- 
pated — probably to be rescued from 
slaveiy only by a fresh deluge of 
northern barbarians. 


CHAPTER LXXI. 

DESCRIPTION OF RUSSIA, AND PREPARATIONS FOR THE WAR. 

1. The Russian EsiPiB#is a state has been slow; but it is only on that 
of such vast strength and boundless account the more likely to be durable, 
xeiitiurces, that it is obviously destined It has not suddenly risen to greatness 
to. make a great and lasting impres- — like the empire of Alexander in 
sibn on human affairs. Its progress ancient,or that of Napoleon in modem 
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times — frobi tho force 6i individual 
genius, or the a jcj^ent of casual for- 
tune; but has llowly advanced and 
been firmly consolidated during a suc- 
cession of ages, from the Combined in- 
fluence of ambition skilfully directed, 
and energy peraeveiingly applied. It 
received its greatest development from 
the French Revolution. The experi- 
ence acquired and the spirit called 
forth during the contest for existence 
then doubled its power ; and the cloud 
which had hitherto overshadowed in 
obscure and gloomy grandeur the 
north of Europe, now emerged, like 
the genie in the Eastern fable, an 
armed giant from the stroke of Napo- 
leon. 

2. There is no example in the annals 
of the world of an empire thus slowly 
and steadily advancing to greatness, 
which has not long endured, and loft 
indelible traces of its power on the 
pages of history. The probable length 
of life may be anticipated with toler- 
able certainty to national, not less than 
individual existence; it is in the dura- 
tion of growth ,and adolescence that 
the measure of future maturity and 
decay ft to be found. Experience 
proves that this is not a mere fanciful 
analogy, suggested by the obvious re 
semblance of the growth of communi- 
ties to that of single men, but a fixed 
law of nature — a part of that mysteri- 
ous unity of design which runs through 
every part of creation, and blends to- 
gether the minutest object in the ma- 
terial, with the sublimost combinations 
in the moral world. If wo compare 
the winged insect, which, called into 
perfect being with the first rays of 
the summer sun, runs through its bril- 
liant span of existence before his orb 
has set in the west, with the majestic 
growth of the oak, which beholds suc- 
cessive generations of men expire 
under its increasing boughs, and stands 
forth after the lapse of seven centuries 
a still tmdecayed remnant of olden 
time — we shall have a lively image of 
those ephemeral dynasties which glit- 
ter awhile in the rays of fortune, " a 
moment bright^ then lost for ever," 
contrasted with those more durable 
powers -r like Rome in ancient^ or Bri- 


tain and Russia in mddem times-^ 
which, ftowly but steadily advanomg 
through a long course of ages, denve 
only addition^ strength from prosper- 
ous, and increased fortitude from ad- 
verse times. 

3. The extent and fertility of the 
Russian territory are such as to fur- 
nish facilities of increase and elements 
of strength which no other nation in 
the world enjoys. European Russia — 
that is, Russia to the westward of the 
Ural mountains— contains a hundred 
and fifty thousand four hundred square 
maiiiie leagues, or about one million 
two hundred thousand square geogra- 
phical miles — being ten times the sur- 
face of the British Islands, which con- 
tain, including Ireland, one hundred 
and twenty-two thousand. Great part, 
no doubt, of this immense territory 
is covered with forest, or lies so far to 
the north as* to be almost unproductive 
of food ; but no ranges of mountains 
or arid deserts intersect the vast ex- 
tent, and almost the whole, excepting 
that which touches the Arctic snows, is 
capable of yielding something for the 
use of man. The boundless steppes 
of the south present inexhaustible 
fields of pastunige, and give birth to 
those nomad tribes, in whose numer- 
ous and incomparable horsemen the 
chief defence of the empire, as of all 
oriental states, is to bo found. The 
rich arable plains in the heart of the 
empire produce an incalculable quan- 
tity of grain, capable not only of main- 
taining four times its present inhabi- 
tants, but affording a vast surplus for 
exportation by the Dnieper, the Volga, 
and their tributary streams, which 
form so many natural outlets into the 
Euxine or other seas ; while the cold 
and shivering plains which stretch to- 
wards Archangel and the shores of the 
White Sea, are covered with immense 
forests of oak and fir, furnishing at 
once inexhaustible materials for ship- 
building and Bupi>lic8 of fuel.* hese 

* Tlio extJlitof the forests in the northern 
provinces of Russia is almost inconceivable. 
From actual measuroment, it appeors 
in the three governments of Volcwda, Arch- 
angel, and Olonitz idone, there are 216^000,000 
acres of pine and fir— being about three tlmft 
the vvhOie surfoce of the British Islands^ 
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ample stores fbr many generations wUl 
sii^ersede the necessity of sealbhing in 
the bowels of the earth for the pur< 
poses of warmth or manufactures for 
the inhabitants of the empire. 

4. It is stated by Humboldt — and 
the fact gives us an almost c»verpower- 
ing idea of the extent of the savaimahs 
of the New World — that while one 
end of the pampas of Buenos Ayres is 
charged with the snows of the antarc- 
tic circle, the other is overshadowed 
by the palm-trees of the tropics. The 
dominions of the Czar, even in Europe, 
afford an example of an extent of al- 
most level surface, stretching over an 
equally broad space of the globe. While, 
in its northern extremities, the cold is 
so intense, and vegetation in conse- 
quence so stunted, that a birch-tree, 
full grown and of perfect form, can be 
carried in the palm of the hand; in its 
southern latitudes, the vine, the apri- 
cot, and the peach, ripen on the sunny 
slopes of the Crimea, and fields of 
roses, which perfume the air for miles 
around, flower in luxuriant beauty on 
the shores of the Danube. In the 
northern provinces, com withers, pas- 
ture is scanty, and the marshy mea- 
dows yield only a crop of mosses and 
rushes; trees dwindle to shrubs, and 
at last entirely disappear on the sterile 
plains; the plants are stunted, and the 
whole of vegetable nature proclaims 
the vicinity to the pole.* Farther to 
the south, vast forests of pine over- 
spread the surface of the earth; but 
‘‘winter still lingers in the lap of 
spring.*’ Masses of ice in caves, or un- 
der the shade of rocks, diffuse a peren- 
nial chill around; innumerable lakes 
and marshes render the soil cold and 
unfruitful even in the height of sum- 

which contain TT.OOO.OOO. In one govern- 
ment alone, there are 47,000,000 acres of 
forest. It appears from M. Hermann’s cal- 
culations, that there are in thirty-one govom- 
mente in the north of Bussin, 8,195.295 firs 
weU. a^^pted for large master each being 
above thirty iuohes in diamete^-a number 
more than sufficient for a long ffiipply of all 
the fleets in the worl^— besides 80,869,000 fit 
forCUilding houses, lu twenty-two govern- 
ments only, there are 374.804 large oaks, each 

a ore than twenty-six inches in diameter, 
Ed 929,570.000 of a smaller size.— rrans. dt 
VAedi4mi$Impirwlt^StPfltTifyourg, viii. 172- 


mer; and the earth, hidden frem the 
sun over nineteen ct^entieths of its 
surface by the dark wade of the fir, 
can hardly be made to bring scanty 
crops of oats^'^and barley to maturity. 

5. It is only on approaching the lati- 
tude of Moscow that grain crops are 
universal, and the country, as far as 
the eye can reach, exhibits a noble un- 
broken sheet of luxuriant harvests. 
Still farther to the south, immense 
steppes of verdant turf afford rich pas- 
turage, even to the foot of the Cauca- 
sian snows ; while in the southern 
extremity of the Crimea, along , the 
southern front of the Taurida range, 
the climate scarcely differs from the 
opposite shores of Anatolia and Asia 
Minor. Winter is there hardly felt; 
the primrose and the crocus appear 
above the earth in the month of Janu- 
aiy, and the oak retains its green fol- 
iage through the whole year. The ever- 
verdant laurel grows beside the olive, 
the fig, and the date-tree, brought in 
former times to these mountains by 
the Greek colonists; the walnut, the 
peach, the nectarine, and apricot, flour- 
ish in the hanging woods, rather 
natural gardens, in the valleys; the 
wild vine reaches the tops of the high- 
est trees, and, descending again to the 
ground, forms, with the viburnum, 
festoons and garlands. “High hills, 
masses of rock, streams and cataracts, 
verdant fields and woods, and the sea 
that bounds the landscape, render the 
scene,” says Pallas, “ equal to any ima- 
gined or described by the poets. The 
simple life of the good Tartars, their 
cottages cut in the solid rock, and con- 
cealed by the thick foliage of the sur- 
rounding gardens; the flute of the shep- 
herd, his flocks scattered on Wlita^ 

184 ; and Malte Brun, vi. C32 ; and Bbem- 
meh’s Rtuaia, ii. 81. 

• •* Orbis in extremi jacena dcsertus arenis 

Fort ubi pei^etuas obruta terra nives. 

Non agei* hie pomum, non dulces cducat 
uvas; 

Non salicos ripft, robora monte virent. 

Neve firotum terris laudes magis : aequora 
semper 

V entorum xabie solibus orba tument. { 

Quocunque aspicias, oampi cultore eoren- 
tcA 

Vostaque; qiuenemovindicat, orvajocent.** 
Ovin, • 
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hills, remind the traveller of the golden ' 
age. He leaves ^ people with re^et, 
and envies the destiny of mortals igno- 
rant of war, the frauds of trade, and 
luxury accompanied witff all its vices.** 

6. The productive powers of a coun- 
try of such extent, and so diversified 
in natural advantages, may be consi- 
dered as dmost inexhaustible. Russia 
in Europe contains a thirtieth part of 
the terrestrial surface, and numbers 
among its subjects a fifteenth part of 
the human race.* If its European 
territoiy were peopled as Germany is, 
it would contain 150,000,000 souls ; 
if as densely as Great Britain, which, 
considering the great proportion of 
Scotland which is mountain waste, is 
perhaps not beyond the bounds of pos- 
sibility, it would contain 311,000,000.t 
The population of the whole empire, 
in Asia as well as Europe, at present 
(1849) about 64,000,000, adds nearly a 
million of souls annually to its num- 
ber, and doubles in somewhat above 
sixty years.t Thus, before the year 
1900, Russia will, to all appearance, 
contain 180,000,000 inhabitants; and 
by the ji^ear 1950, nearly 200,000,000— a 
rateof increase winch, though it begreat, 
appears b^ no moans incredible, when 
the prodigious extent of fertile land 
still uncultivated is taken into consi- 
deration, and the corresponding and 
still more rapid augmentation of the 
Anglo-Saxon race in the savannahs of 
the Hew World. Nothing more is re- 
quisite to demonstrate the ascendancy 
which these two great families of man- 

* Theglobo oontainsST, 000, 000 square geo- 
graphical miles of territorial surface, of which 
llussia in Europe alone occupies 1,200,000, or 
about a thirtieth port.’ — Malte Bbue, vi. 
028. 

t In Great Britain there are acres 
England, . . 32,340,400 

WaTos, . . 4.752,000 

Scotland, . , 19,738,930 


56,833,330 

of whidi 22,000,000 are at present waste, and 
18,000,000 irrecoverably sa— F oktxr’s Pro- 
gren qjf tho^Naiion, L 177. 

t Mr Tooke states that, in his time (1796), 
the peculation of the empire was doubling in 
fo^-nine years. Dupin now states it as 
dahoUng in sbcty-seven years. Probably the 
medium of sixty yean is about the truth. 
Tooke*s RustkL , 11. 146; and Bufie, Jei 
ihmmercial de la France, L 8& 


kind have acquired, or Aie durable im- 
press wtich they are destined to ocyn- 
municate to human affairs.! • 

7. Dominions so vast, resources so 
boundless, might appear sufilcient even 
for the greatest monarchy on earth. 
But, g^eat as they are, they are incon- 
siderable when compared with the ex- 
tent and capabilities of the Asiatic 
possessions of tho empire. These 
amount to no less than 5,250,000 square 
miles, or above an eighth part of tho 
whole land surface of the globe, and 
are thinly peopled by 11,000,000 of 
souls, being only at the rate of two in- 
habitants to tho square mile. Setting 
aside two-thirds of tliis immense re- 
gion as sterile and unproductive, there 
will remain about 1,700,000 square 
miles capable of being cultivated and 
yieldingfood to man. If these 1,700,000 
square miles were peopled as Scotland is, 
they would support nearly 200,000,000 
of inhabitants; if as densely as tho 
whole British Isles, above 500,000,000, 
or about half tho whole present inha- 
bitants of tho globe. Without suppos- 
ing that so immense a portion of tho 
earth is to be permanently retained 
under one dominion, or that Europe is 
to be ever threatened with subjugation 
by a second irrimtion of barbarians 
from that great of^ina rjentium, it is at 
least worth while to contemplate tho 
vast room here afforded for the future 
expansion of the species, and interest- 
ing to inquire into the power which, 
even at present, retains the cradles of 
so many future nations under its sway. 

8. From tho chilly and desert char- 
acter of more than half its extent, and 
tho melancholy associations connected 
with the whole, as the scone of Euro- 
pean exile and suffering, wo are apt to 
regard Siberia as a region of perpetual 
night and desolation, incapable of being 
ever converted into tho habitation of 
happy and industrious man. But 
though this is doubtless true of a laiip;e 
portion of its surface, yet therMtve dis- 
tricts of 4 ;reat extent in its aoutberu 

§ Tho births in l^ia tire to the whole 
population as 1 to 24 ; in Franoe^ as 1^ 44 ; 
Schnitater estimates tho duplication of the 
inhabitants of Russia as taking place in 89 
years.— ScHMiTZTEa's Sitloire intim m la 
JSuuk, i. 23. 
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provinces, wal^red by large and navi- 
gaj^le rivers, which equsd tlft finest 
pa^ of Europe in the fertility of their 
soil, and exceed it in the grandeur and 
sublimity of their scenery. Great part 
of this country is covered with noble 
forests, composed of trees of great size, 
and abundantly filled with game, on 
which the inhabitants live in rude 
plenty and lasting contentment. The 
rivers are almost all stored with fish, 
particularly salmon, which is found in 
such quantities, as almost to surfeit 
the inhabitants on their banks, by its 
luscious variety. The stupendous rocks 
which enclose the spacious waters of 
the lake of Baikal, the romantic range 
of the Altai mountains, approaching 
the Alps in elevation and beauty, are 
hardly excelled by the most celebrated 
scenery in Europe. The immense plains 
which stretch to the eastward, along 
the banks of the Amour, are capable 
of containing all the nations of Chris- 
tendom in comfort and affluence. 
Traces are not wanting of a much more 
dense population having formerly inha- 
bited these remote regions than is now 
to be found in them ; but the extreme 
difficulty of crossing the boundless 
steppes by which they are separated 
from the other abodes of man, and the 
circumstance of the greater part of 
their numerous rivers flowing into the 
Frozen Ocean, have hitherto prevented 
the human species from spreading in 
any considerable number into these 
vast reserves of humanity. It is steam 
navigation which is destined to effect 
the transformation. The river Amour, 
which flows from the mountains of 
Mongolia into the ocean of Jaxjan, 
by a course twelve hundred miles in 
length, of which nine hundred are na- 
vigable, in a deep channel, shut in on 
either side by precipitous rooks, or 
shaded by noUe forests, is the real en- 
trance to eastern Siberia. And though 
the Chinese are still masters of this 
aplen^Kdrstream, it is as indispensable 
to Asiatic, as the Volga is to jpluropean 
Russia ; eve long it must fall under the 
dominion of the Csmr, and constitute 
the principal outlet of his immense 
oriental provinces. 

9. Formidable as the power of*Ru8- 


sia is, from the vast extent of its ter* 
ritory, and the greob^d rapidly in- 
creasing number of its subjects, it is 
still more so from the military spirit 
and docile disposition by which they 
are distinguished. The prevailing pas- 
sion of the nation is the love of con- 
quest; and this ardent desire, which 
burns as fiercely iii them as democra- 
tic ambition does in the free states of 
western Europe, is the unseen spring 
which both retains them submissive 
under the standards of their chief, 
and impels their accumulated force in 
ceaseless advance over all the adjoin- 
ing states. The energies of the people, 
great as the territory they inhabit, are 
rarely wasted in internal disputes. 
Domestic grievances, how great soever, 
are overlooked in the thirst for foreign 
aggrandisement. In the conquest of the 
world the people hope to find a com- 
pensation, and more than a compensa- 
tion, for all the evils of their interior 
administration. Revolutions of the 
most violent kind have frequently oc- 
curred in the palace, and the order of 
succession, as in all eastern dynasties, 
has been often turned aside ^y the 
hand of the assassin; but no republi- 
can spirit has ever animated any con- 
siderable part of the population. The 
troops who returned from Paris in 
181 5, brought with them a strong ad- 
miration for the institutions of west- 
ern Europe; and a large part of the 
officers who led the victorious armies 
of Alexander, were . engaged for ten 
years afterwards in a dark conspiracy, 
which embittered the last days, per- 
haps shortened the life, of that great 
monarch, and convulsed the army and 
the capital on the accession of his suc- 
cessor. But the nation were strangers 
to that political movement; the private 
soldiers who engaged in it were entire- 
ly ignorant alike of x>olitical rights,* 
and the forms by which they are to Im 
* At the time of the conspiracy to put Ckm- 
stontiue on tlie throne, in IS^, which Nicho- 
las only stemmed by extraorcUnary courafre 
and presence of mind, the cry of the pariyiii 
the army who supported him waa **CDnstfiifc- 
tine and the Constitution 1** Some of the ( 
soldiers being asked what was meant by the 
** Constitution,” replied, they know perfect- 
ly well : ** It was the new earrioffe in whxoh 
the Emperor was to drive.” 4f 
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esercised ; and the authority of the 
Czar is still obeyed with undiminished 
oriental servilil^Pin eveiy part of his 
vast dominions. 

10. If the belief in 4he ability of 
one Englishman to fight two French- 
man is generally impressed upon the 
British peasantry, and has not a little 
contributed to the many fields of fame, 
both in ancient and modern times, 
where this result has really taken 
place, it is not less true that evc^ 
Russian is inspired with the convic- 
tion, that his country is one day to 
conquer the world, and that the uni- 
versal belief of this result is one of tho 
chief causes of the rapid strides which 
Russia of late years has made to- 
wards its realisation. The passion 
for conquest, the thirst for aggrandise- 
ment, aro among the strongest na- 
tural propensities of the human mind. 
They need neither the schoolmaster 
nor the press for their diffusion ; they 
are felt even more strongly in the 
rudest than in the most advanced and 
civilised ages; and have, in almost 
eveiy age, impelled the wave of con- 
quest from the regions of povertjr over 
those«of opulence. The north is, in 
an especial manner, the scat of this 
devouring ambition, and the fountain 
from whence it floods mankind ; for 
there are to be found at once the 
hardihood which despises danger, the 
penury which pants for riches, and 
the sterility which impels to conquest. 
It is these causes which have so often 
in past times impelled this torrent of 
northern invasion over the abodes of 
southern opulence. 

* Oft o'er the tremblin„ nations from afar 
Hath Scythia poured tho livingr cloud of war; 
And where the tempest burst with sweepy 
sway, 

Their arms, their kings, their gods, were 
roll'd away. 

As oft have issued, host impelling host, 

The blue-eyed myriads from tho Baltic 
coast: 

The prostrate south to the destroyer yields 
Her boasted titles and her golden fields ; 
With grim delight the brood of winter view 
A brighter day and heaven of azure hue ; 
Scent the newfragrance of the opening rose. 
And quaff the pedant vintage as it grows. " 

Gray. 

The meanest peasant in Russia is 
impressed with the belief that his 


country is destined subdue the 
world rudest nomad of the steppes 

longs for the period when a sedfind 
Timour is to open the gates Der- 
bend, and let loose upon southern Asia 
the pent-up forces of its northern 
wilds. The fearful strife of 1812, the 
important conquests of 1818 and 1814, 
have added immensely to this natural 
disposition. The march through Ger- 
many, the capture of Paris, the over- 
throw of Napoleon, have spread, on 
grounds which can hardly be denied 
to be just, the idea of their invinci- 
bility; while tho tales recounted by 
the veteran warriors of the deeds of 
their youth, of the wines of Cham- 
pagne, the fruits of Lyons, the women 
of Paris and Italy, have inspired uni-, 
veraally that mingled thirst for na- 
tional elevation and individual eu^'oy- 
ment, which constitute the principal 
elements in the lust of conquest. 

11. The institutions and govern- 
ment of Russia are calculated in an 
extraordinary degree to foster in all 
ranks this ambitious spirit, and turn 
it in a permanent manner to the pur- 
poses of national elevation. Though 
property is hereditary in its descent, 
and titles follow the same destination, 
rank is personal only, and depends en- 
tirely upon military grade or the 
sovereign’s employment. Thus, a gene- 
ral of the emperor’s creation takes pre- 
cedence of a i^riuce or count by birth; 
and tho highest noble, if he has not a 
commission in the army, finds himself 
without either a place or consideration 
in society. This curious combination 
of tho European principle of the he- 
reditary descent of honours, with the 
Asiatic maxim that all rank is personal 
only, and flows from the gift of or 
office under the monarch, leads, how- 
ever, to hardly any of the embarrass- 
ments in practice which might a 
be expected. For as the necessity of 
military office to confer personal rank 
is everywhere known, and, the 

warlike turn of the people, ^Miially 
acquicseJH In, it is universally sought 
after, and no one thinks of aspiring to 
any place in society who is not fftaer 
actually, or by the emperor’s gift, in 
he imperial army. The necessity of 
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this real or £ 2 rt;itioi 28 military rank 
creates a multiplication of military 
hoiroura and deaignationSi which is 
not a little perplexing to foreigners, 
and sometimes excites a smile even in 
the Russians themselves;* but it is 
admirably calculated to foster a war- 
like spirit in the people, and, by keep- 
ing alive the feeling that distinction is 
to be won only by military honours, 
to procure for the nation the reality of 
military success. 

12. In consequence of this univer- 
sality of the military spirit, and all-pre- 
vailing sway of militaiy ambition, the 
whole energies of the nation are, to an 
extent which appears almost incredible 
to one of the democratic states of 
western Europe, absorbed in the pro- 
fession of arms. From the Emperor's 
son to the peasant’s child, the career 
of ambition lies in the same channel; 
the same objects of desire inflame and 
animate the heart. In the first years 
of infancy, the mind of the young 
Caesarowich is warmed by the recital 
of the exploits of* his father’s war- 

* *• There is annther distinction in Russia, 
the fl-equency of which puzzled us not a 
litUe— that of general. Wo had heard several 
people, distinguished neither by warlike 
looks nor dress, spoken of as generals; some 
of whom were treated by the young officers 
with very little deference. One proved to 
be the director of a tliecUre, who held tho 
office by gift of the Kmporor, as many do 
who have never been in the army. It is 
lavished in a way which makes it perfectly 
worthless. We hoard of an apothecary who 
is a general, and tho Empress's accoucheur 
may be lieutenant-colonel. A penniless lieu- 
tenant, with his epaulettes on his shoulders, 
will get horses instantly in tnwelling, when 
a merchant who has thousands must wait 
for hours ; so universal is the respect paid to 
miUta^ raidc." — Brsmker's iZaasia, i. 210, 
211. These are trifles; but they ore stmws 
which show how the wind sets. 

t *' In the interior of the taUe blanche of 
the imperial palace at St Petersburg, on each 
side of the door, were placed two of tho finest 
grenaffiers of the regiment, measuring at 
least Six feet two or three inches. When wo 
hod passed these in the oiitor hall, to our 
amasmwt we behold the two little grand- 
dukefPnUiding as sentinels, and dressed 
with minute exactness os prtirq^es of the 
regiment, with their knapsacks, greatooats^ 
and ^vresaoks, nil in Coarching order. To 
the mexpressiblo amusement of everybody, 
‘the Emperor himsolf then put tho little 
princes through tho manual and platoon 
exercises, which they both did inoo|ppar- 


rioFB ; the long series of Russian vio 
tories is ever present to his mind ; hia 
earliest feelingof exuftf%ion, his proud- 
est day in life, is when he is first array- 
ed in the mime garb of the invincible' 
grenadiers, who have carried the Mus- 
covite standards in triumph to Paris, 
Erivan, and Adrianople.t He grows 
up under the influence of the same 
feelings; the troops salute him, not 
with the title of emperor, but of 
“ father and his familiar and uni- 
form .appellation to them is, not sol- 
diera, but “ children.”? The empire, 
in tho opinion of the Muscovite pea- 
sant, is a vast family, of which the 
Czar is tho head ; the chief interest of 
all its members is to enlarge the pos- 
sessions and extend the glory of the 
domestic circle ; and their first duty 
to obey the imperial commands, and 
sacrifice themselves or their children, 
when required to the imperial will. 

13. When such is tho tone of mind 
which pervades the pidace and the pea- 
santry, it may readily be believed, that 
the spirit of all the intermediate classes,^ 

ably. The un! vcrsal delight, from the oldest 
general to the lowest subitem of thef^uards, 
was something 1 cannot describe." — ^Lonjdon- 
derry’s Tour to RussiOf i. 248. The author 
has tho satisfaction of giving an entire con- 
firmation to this statement, if any wero 
wanting, from the evidence of his highly 
respected friend. General Tcheffidne, aide- 
de-camp to the Emperor Nicholas, and chief 
of the mining cngineci's of Russia, who has 
iVequcntly seen tlio littlo graud-dukes on 
mimic duty on these interesting occasions. 

t “ The troops do not salute, but, as every 
di^sion p.asses. the Emperor hails them with 
the accustomed cheer of *How are you, 
my children?* To which they reply, in en- 
thusiostio roar, *Wc thank you, father.* 
Tho corps having defiled, the Emperor again 
touches his hat to all the officers, saying, 

* Adieu, messiours ;' and then, walking from 
the regiment, lie exclaims, * I am satisfied 
with your zeal and conduot, my children.* 

* Well do better next time,* is then the cry 
from tho battalions; and, In the midst of 
this shout, his Imperial mfldesty, accom- 
panied by the littlo Gaasorowidi, mounts his 
0}ien pbieton, and drives off.**— LovDOirsxB- 
ry's TraveU in JZuMio, i. 224. The first time 
that tho author heard those striking expres- 
.sions used by the Czar and his troops was at 
Paris ill May 1814, when Alexander reviewed 
his Onaids on tlie rood from tho barrier of 
Keuilly to St Cloud. He will nsVer foiget 
tho improssion which these worda^ repeated 
by thii*ty thousand voices, in accents of rap* 
turous enthusiasm, produced on his mind. ^ 
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and, in effect, of the whole empire, is 
essentially milit|pry, and that their 
energies are alncrost exclusively devoted 
to warlike pursuits. In truth, this ob- 
ject entirely occupies tfieir thoughts, 
and everything else is comparatively 
neglected. Commerce, though flourish- 
ing,* is held in little estimation, and 
is for the most part engrossed by the 
merchants of the English factory. 
Agriculture, though not less than in 
the American states the main source 
of the national strength, is left to the 
boors, who prosecute it as their fathers 
did before them; and, in consequence, 
make little advance in improved me- 
thods of cultivation. Judicial and 
other civil employments, save diplo- 
macy, are held in utter contempt ; + 
the whole youth of the empire who 
aspire to any station in society, are 
bred for the army. One hundred and 
eighty thousand young men, the flower 
of the population, comprising ten thou- 
sand oflicers, among whom arc found 
almost all its talent and energy, are 
constantly at the public seminaries, $ 
where military education is taught in 
the Y£ry best manner, and the whole 
knowledge c(^municated is of a kind 

im, 1830 . 

KubIcM. Ruble*. 

♦Exports of Russia, 107,O3;i.OC.3 12f>, 001,862 
Imports, . . . 103,080,702 180,018,920 
— Lc»»d. ii. 146. 

t “Nothing astonishes the Russian or 
Polish noblemen so much ns seeing tho esti- 
mation in which the civil professions, and 
especially the bar, are hold in Great Britain. 
The judicial profession, nnd the whole class 
of legal practitioners, arc everywhere dc- 
spisea and wretchedly paid; and, as a na- 
tural consequence, the taking of bribes is all 
but universm.*’— Bremner, i. 344, 350. — A 
young Polish nobleman once energetically 
expressed to the author how much ho had 
been “oflfrayO” when he heard that Sir 
Walter Scott Wtos an avocat; and if theso 
08 should fall under tho eye of any simi- 
mllitary youth, he will probably be not 
less horrified at finding the author bos been 
bred to the profession of Cicero and De- 
mosthenes. 

t MilltorypttpUs at military schools 

under the Qrand-duko Michael, 8,733 
Pupils at Navy-board schools, . 2,224 

Pupils at schools under Ministcr- 
at-War^ 109,024 

179,081 

— 'Krusbnstebm, 79; and Londoxderrv, ii. 

41 168. 


to be available in wdirlike pursuits. 
Europeuhas much heed to oonsHer 
well how tho pressure of sixty millions 
of men, doubling almost evwy half 
century, directed by the whole talent 
of the nation, educated at such semi- 
naries, is to bo averted. And those 
who believe that a pacific era is arising, 
— that commercial interests are to 
rule tho world, and one great deluge 
of democracy to overwhelm all other 
institutions, would do well to contem- 
plate the spirit and institutions of this 
state, which now possesses a fourteenth 
of tlio inhabitants and an eighth part 
of the whole surface of the globe. 

14. As a nfktural consequence of this 
warlike spirit, nnd of the military in- 
stitutions in tho empire, milituiy hon- 
ours, badges, and other insignia, are 
universal, and distributed both to civil 
and military servants, with a profusion 
which to an Englishman appears in- 
judicious, and materially lessens their 
real value as a badge of merit. In. 
tho midst of theso numerous decora- 
tions, however, there is one which 
none, can wear but those who have 
really earned it, which cannot by its- 
nature bo prostituted to unworthy 
objects, and of which the Emperor is 
more proud than of the English order 
of the Garter— the medal given to all 
tho soldiers who had served in the 
campaign of 1812. With this excep- 
tion, however, and notwithstanding 
the numerous attempts to create dis- 
tinctions by classes in tho*orders, they 
appear, at least to art English eye, ex- 
ceedingly common ; and Metteniicli 
expressed this feeling with his usual 
felicity, when, on seeing at a Russian 
party tho English ambassador enter 
the room in a plain blue coat, amidst 
the galaxy of stars with which he was 
surrounded, he exclaimed — *'Hafoit 
il est bien distingud 

15. The military strength of the em- 
pire is proportioned to its vast physi- 
cal resources, and the strom^varfike 
disposiUon which distinguilnesits in- 
habitanxs. It consists at present, (1840), 
according to thft authority Mar- 
shal Marmont and tho Marquis m Lon« 
dondevry, who had access to the^best 
sources of information, of six cor^, or 
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separate armies of the line, compriBini^ 
seventy -two regiments of ioifantry, 
tw&nty-four of light cavalry, ninety 
battems of foot, and twelve of horse- 
artillery. Each regiment of infantry 
contains seven batt^ions of a thousand 
men each ; of which six are always on 
active service, and the seventh at the 
depot in the interior; so that the in- 
fantry of the line musters, at least on 
paper, above five hundred thousan*' 
men. In addition to this, there are 
twelve regiments of infantry and twelve 
of cavalry, twelve batteries of foot and 
four of horse-artillery, in the Guards . 
twelve regiments of grenadiers on foot, 
four on horseback, and seventeen gre 
nadier batteries. There are also twenty 
fourregimentsof heavy reserve cavalry, 
and twelve batteries of reserve horse 
artillery; and the corps of the Cau- 
casus, of Orenburg, of Siberia, Finland, 
and the interior, which number among 
them no less than a hundred battal 
ions of a thousand men each, forty 
regiments of horse, and thirty-six bat- 
teries of artillery. Besides these forces, 
the Emperor has at his disposal one 
hundred and forty-six regiments of 
Cossacks, each eight hundred strong, 
of which fifty-six comefrom the steppes 
of the Don, and are superior to any 
troops in the world for the service of 
light cavalry. If these immense bodies 
of men were complete, they would 
number above eight hundred and fifty 
thousand infantry, and two hundred 
and fifty thousand horse. But the 
ranks are far from being filled up : in- 
numerable officers in every grade have 
an interest in representing the effec- 
tive force as greater than it really is, 
as they draw pay and rations for the 
whole, and appropriate the allowances 
of the men of straw to themselves ; 
and in no service in the world is the 
difference so considerable between the 
muster-rolls of an army on paper, and 
the real number of sabres and bayo- 
nets i t^n bring into the field. Still, 
after MKmg every allowance for these 
well-known deficiencies, it i^€t going 
too fu to assert, that. Russia, wiQiout 
weakening her establishments in the 
fortresses and the interior, can pro- 
duct" four hundred thousand infaD|ry, 


one hundred thousand horae, and fifty 
thousand artillerymen, for offensive 
operations beyond h^ frontier, though 
it would require more than a year to 
bring even the half of this immense 
force to bear on any one point in Eu- 
rope or Asia. 

16. The total revenues of the em- 
pire at this moment do not exceed 
£14,000,000, (one hundred and forty 
millions of florins), and are derived 
from a capitation-tax, to which every 
individual in the empire alike, whether 
serf or free, is subjected; a tax on the 
capital of merchants; the crown do- 
mains, which yield a large part of 
the public income, and arising from 
the ohvk, or personal duty paid by 
the peasants of the cro^vn, and the 
rent of the lands which they cultivate; 
the customhouse duties ; the tax on 
the sale of heritable property, which 
is rated at five per cent; the duty on 
spirits ; the salt monopoly ; and the 
produce of the imperial mines. It 
may appear surprising how forces so 
immense can be maintained by reve- 
nues so inconsiderable ; but the marvel 
ceases when the extremely small sums 
which suffice for the pay of the 4!roops 
are taken into consideration. Dr J ohn- 
son's celebrated saying, “ that eggs are 
a penny the dozen in the Highlands, 
not because eggs are many, but because 
^•ence are few,” was never more strongly 
exemplified. The cost of a foot-soldier 
for a year in Russia is little more than 
a third of what it is in France, and a 
fifth of his cost in Great Britain;* in 

* Cost of a foot-soldier for a year in the fol- 
lowing countries Francs. £ a. 
Russia, . . . 12U or 4 16 

Austria, . . . 212 ,,8 9 

Prussia, . . . 240 „ 9 12 

France, . . 340 „ 18 22 

England, . . .638 „ 21 10 

The magnitude of this disproportion is not 
o be ex^ained alone by the differeuob in 
he value of money in each of these states 
vhen applied to the purchase of the neces- 
aries of life ; for between some of them, 
ss^HJcially France and Great Britain, this 
lifferenco is inconsiderable. Much more is 
>wing to the difference in the habits of en« 
oyment and good living in the working 
classes in the European states; and in this 
■espect the British soldier, as well as dti- 
:en, stands far ahead of all the rest— Malt- 
:ovT, i. 189, 190. 
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the cavalry and arilllery the difference 
is still more striking. The nominal 
pay of the sol^# — nearly a ruble (or 
about ls.)a-day — is not inconsidembie ; 
but so much of it is intercepted by 
rations and other deductions, some of 
which go to enrich his officers, that he 
has not half a farthing per diem to 
spend on his own comforts — a pittance, 
small as it is, which is nearly double 
what is enjoyed in the sea service. 
The Cossacks receive 8s. 6d. of clear 
pay annually, out of which they ai*e 
obliged to furnish themselves with 
starched neckcloths. As some compen- 
sation, however, for the limited amount 
of his pay, every Russian soldier be- 
comes free on entering the army; and 
he is entitled to his discharge after 
twenty years* service, on which occa- 
sion he receives four or live hundred 
rubles (£16 or £20) to stock <a farm as- 
signed to him on the crown domains. 

17. Predial slavery, as all the world 
knows, is general in Russia, excepting 
in the crown domains, and the terri- 
tories of the Cossacks and Mulo-Rus- 
sians in the south, where personal 
freedom has been long established. 
This sullen line of demarcation, how- 
ever, is much less strongly marked 
there than in many other countries, 
from the custom which prevails of 
the master allowing the serfs who 
have a turn for commerce or the 
arts, to engage in such lucrative em- 
ployments, and realise their pins 
for themselves, upon paying him a 
certain ohroh^ or capitation tax annu- 
ally — practice which almost lets into 
the industrious slave the blessings of 
freedom. Even to those who remain 
at their pristine occupations of the 
axe and the plough, the bond which 
attaches them to the soil, though 
often felt as galling at one period of 
life, proves a blessing at another. The 
labourers on an estate constitute, 
as they formerly did in the West In- 
dies, Uie chief part of its value; and 
thuB the proprietor is induced to take 
care of his sLives by the same motives 
which prompt him to do so with his 
buildings or cattle. 

18. Relief in sickness, care of orphans, 
maintenance of the maimed, or in old 


age, are important advantages to the 
labouring classes even in the moat fa- 
vourable circumstances, and with* all 
the facilities for rendering the&iselves 
independent, which the habits of civil- 
ised life, and the power of accumulat- 
ing and preserving capital arising from 
the interchange oftiommerce, afford. 
But ill rude periods, when these advan- 
tages arc uiikiiowu, and the moans of 
providing during the vigour, for tho 
weakness, of life, do not exist, they are 
of inestimable value. The long want 
of such maintenance and care for the 
poor is the true secret of tho misery 
'of Ireland ; it w'ould be a real blessing 
to its inhabitants, in lieu of tho desti- 
tution of freedom, to obtain the pro- 
tection of slavery.* Sti’ipes, insults^ 
and compulsory labour are no light 
evils ; but they arc as nothing compar- 
ed to the wasting ngoiiics of famine, 
the violence of ill-directed and ungov- 
ernable passions, which never fail to 
seize upon prematurely emancipated 
man. The servitude and forced iiidus- 
txyof the serf fill up the interval, tho 
long and important interval, between 
the roving iiidopendcnco of the savage, 
who lives by tho chase or the milk o£ 
his herds, and tho voluntary toil of 
the freeman, around whom artificial 
wants havo thrown the unseen but 
riveting chains of civilised life. But 
for its existence, this wide chasm could 

* ** I have no licaitation lii saying, that 
tho condition of tho peasantry iu lluHsia is 
far superior to the Siimu class iu Ireland, 
rrovisioiis uro plentiful, good, and cheap; 
good comfort'iblo log-houses are to ho scon 
in every village; immunso droves of cattlo 
uro scattered over unlimited pastures; and 
whole forests of lucl may be had for a trifle.. 
With ordinary care and economjr tho Itussian 
peasant may become rich, especially in those 
vilLigcs sitmitcd between tho two capitals. 
Ill Siberi.'i, scarcely any full-grown man is 
to be found among tho convicts who has not 
two or three horses, .and ns many cattle; 
.and they yield him. from the price paid for 
their labour at the government prices, a siim 
adequate to tho purchase of a pound and a 
half of meat and threo of brea d dall y, in 
addition to tho produce of tho laMMottcd 
to tiio conv^ts.”— CocHiiANE’s TraveU in 
Htusia anerSToeria, i. 79, and 190. It would 
be a happy day fur the Irish peosantg^, the 
slaves of their own heedless and aavafl^ pas- 
sions, could they exchange places with the 
Siberian convicts, subjected to the less gi^ov- 
ous ygke of punishment and despotism. 
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never have been passed; for man ivill 
never labour voluntarily tilljie has 
acqfuired the habits and desires of an 
advancbd stage in society; and those 
habits, when generally pervading the 
community, can exist only from the 
effect of previous centuries of forced 
labour. t 

19. The army is kept up by a com- 
pulsory levy of so many per hundred 
or thousand, raised by government un- 
•der the authority of an imperial ukase. 
In general, five in a thousand is the 
annual quota which is required ; but on 
pressing occasions, two or three per 
hundred are demanded ; and on occa- 
sion of the French advance to Moscow, 
ten in the latter number were volun- 
tarily voted by the. Russian nobles. 
Each proprietor is obliged, in addition 
to tlie man, to furnish his outfit to gov- 
ernment, amounting to thirty -three 
rubles (^1, 5s. lOd). The day of draw- 
ing the men on the several estates is 
one of universal mourning and lamen- 
tation. The conscript leaves his pater- 
nal home with scarce a hope of ever 
seeing it again : his mother and sisters 
make thcair resound with their shrieks ; 
chains are often necessary to secure his 
■appeamnee at the appointed place of 
muster; and his companions accom- 
pany him in tears for miles on the road 
to his destination. In this, however, 
as in other cases, where a separation 
from old habits is induced by irresist- 
ible necessity, the human mind ere long 
bends to the force of circumstances. 
With his military dress and the first 
use of arms, the young soldier puts 
off the recollection of former days; a 
new career of ambition, fresh rewards, 
hitherto unknown desires, stimulate 
his mind; he feels the dignity of a 
freeman, the elevation of a superior 
'profession, and not unfrequently the 
most painful moment in life is after- 
wards found to have been the nativity 
of a more elevated state of existence. 
In ogfiiin stance only, the natural feel- 
ingsoT^ief at the separation of the 
young conscript from all i^hl^ are dear 
to 1dm, were overcome by a still holier 
. feeling. When the regiments were 
raised in pursuance of the great levy 
which followed the French advaijpe to 
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Moscow, tears were shed in abundance 
when those on whom the lot had fallen 
took their departuii9/;fbub they were 
tears of joy and exultation upon the 
part of their P«latives, not of sorrow; 
and the only houses in which real grief 
was felt, were those whose sons wero 
not called on to join their comrades in 
the sacred duty of defending their 
country. 

20. Vast as are the military resources 
which this system of regular conscrip- 
tion, in a couiitiy so immense, and con- 
taining a population so rapidly increas- 
ing, places at the disposal of the Rus- 
sian emperor, they form by no means 
the whole of those on which he has to 
rely. Whole nations of soldiers are 
contained in the Muscovite dominions, 
and are ever ready to start into activ- 
ity at a signal from the Czar. The 
MILITARY COLONIES Constitute an im- 
portant and rapidly increasing part of 
the imperial possessions, and furnish 
no small addition to the warlikestrength 
of the empire. They owe their origin 
to the Emperor Alexander, who, being 
struck with the advantages which simi- 
lar establishments on the frontiers of 
Transylvania had long affordedrto the 
Austrians in warding off the incursions 
of the Mussulman horse, resolved in 
1817 to establish them on a great scale 
in different j>arts of his dominions.* 
The same system was extended and en- 
larged under the ^idance of the able 
General De Witt, in the southern pro- 
vinces, ill 1821. Several divisions of 
cavalry were colonised in this manner; 
and a floating population of seventy 
thousand wandering tiibes was located 
on the districts allotted to them, to 
furnish recruits for the troops. The 
holders of these lands, which they re- 
ceive from the crown, are bound, as 
the only payment they make for them, 
to lodge and maintain a soldier; and 
to labour for forty -four days in the 
year for the public works in progress 
in the country. There are already in 
the militai'y colonies twelve thousand 
men, constantly ready and equipped, 

^ Soo for the Austrian ihmtfor mUltaiy 
colouics, Hahmont’s Voyagu, L 226 , 228 ; 
Walsh's C 0 iittUMtvMpU,m ; and Claeke's 
Travdt, 
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•as a depot for the twenty regiments, 
which are distributed in this manner; 
and the warlike^^itof the youth from 
whom the recruits are furnished, is 
pezpetually kept alive bg the recital of 
glories, perils, and plunder, which they 
hear from the veterans who are settled 
on the lands. The military spirit thus 
•comes to animate the entire population; 
the de corps is felt not by regi- 
mentsalone, but by the whole flourishing 
•colony by whom they are surrounded. 
As the experiment has met with entire 
•success, and there is no limit to the ex> 
tent of waste land which may be ap- 
propriated in the Muscovite dominions 
to these purposes, it is difficult to see 
any bounds to the addition which may 
thus be made to the power of the Czar, 
by a system which superadds to the 
military tenure of the feudal ages the 
regular organisation and powerful con- 
trol of modern government. 

21. The Cossacks are another race 
of colonised warriors, who all hold their 
lands by military tenure, and are bound, 
when occasion requires, to furnish 
the whole male population capablo of 
bearing arms for the service of the 
•state.«Those of the Don inhabit a ter- 
ritory of immense extent: it spreads 
over no less than 57,600 square geo- 
graphical miles in extent — a suxisme i 
nearly two-thirds of that of the whole ' 
British Islands, and incomparably more 
level and fertile. Some part of it is as 
fruitful as the Ukraine, and it is all 
•destitute of hills. Bub a considerable 
portion, though covered with a velvet | 
cauq>et of turf, is probably destined to ' 
remain for ever, from the want of rivers 
•or brooks, inhabited only by nomad 
herdsmen. Unlike the peasants of the 
greater port of Russia, the people of { 
this district are entirely relieved from 
the fetters of servitude. Free as a 
Cossack'* is a common proverb through 
-nil the south of the Muscovite domin- 
ions. Their x^Htical privileges, even 
in the midst of the Russian empire, 
approach to those of democratic equal- 
ity; and the active roving habits of 
the race are strongly exemplified even 
in those circumstances where they are | 
^xed in one situation, and permanently j 
•engaged in the labours of agriculture, j 


Though their industry iliere is vezy 
conspi(j{ious, the villages clean and 
thriving, the houses white and edm- 
fortable, and the produce of th%ir fish- 
eries on the Don veiy considerable,* 
yet the dispositions of the people are 
still those of their Scythian forefathers. 
Horses comprise thog chief, often their 
only luxury; equestrian races or games 
their great delight; five hundred or 
a thousand stallions constitute the 
studs of the great, three or four are pos- 
sessed by the poor; boundless pastures 
furnish to all the means of ample sub- 
sistence: and all are alike ready, at 
the call of their beloved hetman, to 
follow his fortunes to the scenes of 
European plunder or glory. 

22. Under a puro and cloudless, 
heaven are spread out the boundless 
steppes of the Ukraine, of which it was 
long ago said that “tho sky is ever 
serene, and storms and hun'icanes are 
unknown." One who has been accus- 
tomed to the gloomy forests, dark 
clouds, sterile lands and marshes, of 
the north of Russia, can hardly figure 
to himself the boundless fields waving 
with corn, the valleys strewed with the 
fresh down of blooming vegetation, the 
meadows whoso luxuriant covering con- 
ceals from the eye the waters of the 
streams. Still less can the habitations 
of the people in the northern part of 
the Muscovite dominions, convey an 
idea of the cottages in the Ukraine, 
builtof carved ti’oescovored withwhito- 
nroshed clay, with sriiooth polished 
earthen floors. The dirty peasant of 
Great Russia, witli his long tangled 
hair, bespeaks the Tartar rule ; wliilo 
the villager of the north, with his dear 
blue eyes and light brown hair, attests 
the Sclavonian blood. But in the Uk- 
raine, the serious reflecting counte- 
nance of the man, his tall figure, ha)fr 
shaven head, long mustaches, and 
abrupt speech, discover the mingled 
descent of the ancient Russian and 
savage Asiatic. His dress b ears m arks 
of the Lithuanian and PoliUMMe of 
• • 

Tho export of flSh and caviare from the 
enuntry of tho Don ^ssacks Is no loR than 
500,000 rubles, or about £25,000 annually 9 a 
sum equivalent to at least £100,000 o-yof r In 
this ^untiy.— Halts Bbux, vi. 402. 
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four centuriei. &He is slow, taciturn, 
an^ctf lewworas; but 8hrew<L Intel- 
and rigorous in the observance 
of proifiises, both given and received. 
While the one lives entirely in the 
present, the other dwells chiefly on the 
past. Remind the Cossack of his for- 
mer glories, his rec^t historical achieve- 
ments, and you have found the pass- 
port to his heart : his countenance will 
brighten, his eye kindle ; you will hear 
the song of the steppe, and be aston- 
ished at the cheerfulness of his disposi- 
tion. 

23. The origin of this singular people 
accounts in a considerable degree for 
their peculiar character. Nature and 
man have stamped an impress upon 
their minds which can never be effaced. 
Placed on the frontiers of Europe and 
Asia, they have always dwelt in the 
plains which, from the earliest ages, 
have been the highway by which Scy- 
thian violence passed on to civilised 
plunder. Amidst tombs which, rising 
on either hand, far through the bound- 
less wastes, marked the blood-stained 
passage of the multitudinous nations 
whose names, as Chateaubriand has 
said, ** are known only to God amidst 
walls raised by unknown hands, and 
cemeteries whitening with the bones of 
Russians, Hungarians, Lithuanians, and 
Poles, the Tartars still discerned the 
tracks which led from their far-distant 
steppes to the seat of civilised man. 
Plights of rapacious birds announced 
their approach, and the mournful omen 
was confirmed by the glowing sky that 
reddened as their torches consumed 
the villages. The barbarian hordes, 
in their sudden attacks, overpowered 
the inhabitants, and seized the fruits 
of their toil before the warlike pro- 
prietors could assemble from their cas- 
<Ue8 for their defence. Prompt in ag- 
gression, prompter still in flight, they 
dragged into captivity the youth of 
botnsexes. driving off the herds, and 
leaving behind them only the silence 
of asiRb-«md the coxpses of the slain. 
Notwithstanding this ceas^O^s havoc, 
the population sUll^sprang up afresh 
iipoif that beautiful soil; cut up, as it . 
was, says a Sclavonian poet, by the 
tramp of horses, fertilised by human • 


blood, and white with bones — where 
BoiTow grew abundantly.** 

24. It was amidst* the misery and 
from the effects of this^onstant devas- 
tation, which Qpntinued for several cen- 
turies, that the Cossack nation took 
its rise. Two comers of land, over- 
looked in the great streams of conquest 
to the south-west, remained as places 
of refuge for the fugitives — one beyond 
the Don, on the plains stretching to the 
Sea of Azof, and the other beyond the 
islands of the Dnieper, towards the 
Black Sea. They formed the cradle of 
this singular people, as the Lagunss of 
the Po were, from a similar cause and 
at the same period, of the Venetian 
Republic. About sixty miles below 
Kiev, the Dnieper forms a variety of 
islands, upwards of seventy in number. 
The banks of the river, here fringed 
with wood, there steep or marshy — 
the deep caverns in the rocky islands, 
concealed by spreading trees or tangled 
thorn-bushes, offered a favourable place 
of refuge, when the open country was 
overrun by the barbarians. At the 
epoch of the first general invasion of 
the Tartars, and again during the Li- 
thuanian wars, many persons Jound 
shelter here ; and their number was 
subsequently increased by the an'ival 
of adventurers, guided by necessity or 
the love of change ; by deserters from 
the Lithuanian, Polish, Hungarian, and 
Wallachian ranks; by fugitives from 
Tartar bondage; or by serfs escaping 
from the oppression of their lords. 
The motley crew was at first held toge- 
ther, and prevented from overstepping 
its limits, by a rule enforcing, during 
the common calamity, celibacy, fishing, 
and hard labour. Gradually, as the 
danger rolled away, these restrictions 
were forgotten, and they ventured u^xi 
secret excursions to the neighbouring 
plains, which, by degrees, extended 
down the Dnieper, and along the shores 
of the Black Sea, to the very walls of 
Constantinople. In more peao^ble 
times, they spx'ead over the adjoining 
plains, fed vast flocks on the steppe, 
and cultivated the earth ; and there, in 
huts built of clay, they led a rude life, 
mindful only of the subsistence of the 
moment. But they retained the oluu> 
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acter imprinted on them by their ori< 
gin, their necessities, and their situa- 
tion. Fishing in the Don and the Dnie 
per ever remained^ and still continueSi 
a favourite occupation ipf the people, 
and a principal source of their wealth 
the necessity of flight to existence wae 
constantly felt; and the nation, true 
to its origin, stiiriooked for its richei 
in prosperity, its refuge in adversity, 
to the swiftness of its steeds. “ Lei 
the flame of invasion,” said they, “ con- 
sume our huts : in a week we wil' 
plant new hedges, fill up our ditches 
with earth, cover our thorns with reedi 
— soon others shall arise. Sooner shal 
the foe be wearied with destructioi. 
than we with restoration.” 

25. Independence, amidst a world o: 
serfs, gave charms to thi.s precarious 
existence; freedom sweetened the toils 
and lightened the dangers of these un 
fettered rovers. Their own industry, 
the spoils of others, brought tliem 
plenty: mounted on swift chargers, 
free as the wind of the steppes, they 
enjoyed their liberty; and generations 
grew up amidst the clashing of swords 
and the song of battle. Singing the 
•airs o^his native wilds, the Cossack of 
former days left his home on un expe- 
dition to Azof, Sinope,^ or Constantino 
pie; a beautiful cajitive often became 
his wife, the richest stufls his attire, 
his enemies’ best weapons his arms. 
Ho returned home with his troiflues, 
distributed his spoils, and took no care 
for the morrow: but the trophies of 
his prowess were religiously preserved ; 
his children played with his sword, or 
arrayed themselves in the panoply of 
his enemies. These habits still con- 
tinue, though the objects and scene of 
his warfare are changed ; and the Cos- 
sack youth poiut to the cuirasses of 
the French horsemen, or the standards 
of the Imperial Guard preserved in 
their churches; and honour these prizes 
of recent valour, as their ancestors did 
the trophies of Trebizond or the spoils 
of Constantinople. 

26. Nearly the whole Cossacks of the 
Don, capable of bearing arms, attended 
the standard of Platoff to the neigh- 
bourhood of Moscow, and by their inde- 

VibL. IX. 


fatigable activity as ligl|t horse, mainly 
contril^ted to the astonishing resujjbs 
of the campaign. Nothing now airisitB 
BO cei*tainly the volatile youth* of 
plains of the Don as the recital, by the 
old warriors, of their exploits on the 
fields of Germany and France, their 
tales of the marvels of Paris, of the 
wines and the women of the south. 
The shining armour of the cuirassiers 
of the Imperial Guard, the trophies of 
the hard-fought field of Eylau, [an/e. 
Chap. XLiv. § 67]; the eagles and stan- 
dards which were won amidst the can- 
nonade of Leipsic, hang, the objects of 
universal veneration, in the ohurch of 
Tcherkask, the x>rincipal town of their 
country. And though their institu- 
tions are so free as almost to rival the 
ruinous democratic constitution of Po- 
land, the turbiihjuce of psistoral repub- 
licanism is gradually yielding to the 
seductions and the address of the im- 
perial court, and on all important 
occasions it is eifectually drowned in 
the indelible passion for warfare and 
plunder. 

27. Above a hundred thousand Cos- 
sacks, distributed in one hundred and 
sixty -four regiments, are now to be 
found in the Muscovite armies ; their 
physical force, and the vast influence 
which they exerted in the later years 
of the war, render them an object of 
serious importance and interest to all 
tlio European states. The word “ Cos- 
sack” means a volunteer, or freepartb 
san ; their whole service is voluntaiy ; 
one of their most highly valued privi- 
leges is, that they canuot be chained, 
when enrolled and on the march to 
tho iiiilitaxy stations, as tlie other con- 
scripts of Russia are, when they prove 
refractoiy. They hold their lands by 
military tenure; and, by tho terms of 
it, every individual is obliged to serflP 
four years in tho Russian armies, and 
this they do in time of peace for a mere- 
ly nominal pay. This service is to them 
rather an amusement and delu^^han 
a duty. Trained from early (fflHhood 
to the us##E the lance and sword; fa- 
miliarised to the inanagement of the 
imall but active horse, which can nn- 
ergo almost any fatigue, and seldom 
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falls even in roughest oountiy, the 
yo|^g Cossack joyfully moimts the 
pu^fellow and companion of nis boy- 
hood, dnd wends his way, exulting, to 
the unknown but oft-imagined scenes 
of distant plunder. At home he is 
kind, gentle, and domestic in his habits ; 
but when c^led foreign warfare, he 
assumes at once the ferocious habits 
of his Scythian ancestors. Pillage is 
their principal object, and the whole 
produce of their martiuding which will 
admit of being carried, is stowed away 
below the saddle; so that, after along 
campaign, they sit fully a foot above 
the backs of their horses. They seldom, 
in former wars, gjive quainter; but in 
the campaign of 1812, and the subse- 
quent years, Alexander promised them 
a ducat for eveiy French prisoner they 
brought in, which soon produced a plen- 
tiful harvest of captives. 

28. Like other Asiatic horsemen, to 
whom they belong by descent, if not 
by birth, the Cossacks do not attack 
in a close body like the European cava- 
liers, but in a swarm, or loose charge, 
where each man selects his individual 
antagonist; and, with a loud hourra, 
they bear furiously down upon their 
opponents. In the course of the war 
in Germany, however, in 1813, they 
come to act in a more regular and sys- 
tematic manner; and both then, and 
in the campaign in the following spring 
in France, frequently and successfully 
charged squares, and performed all the 
duties of regular cavalry. But it is 
ehiefly in the service of light troops 
that the Cossacks are seen to advan- 
tage, and then their services are invalu- 
able. Never had an army such eyes as 
they fumi^; none ever possessed a 
host capable of drawing such a screen 
before the observation of the enemy. 
•Counted on their hardy little horses, 
they ]^ve frequently been known to 
travel a hundr^ miles in twenty-four 
hours, loaded with arms and plunder ; 
and, in their heaviest marching order, 
the;^f9tiiDM into rivers, thread mo- 
rasses, exj^o^ thickets, asds cross the 
most fearful deser^, whether parched 
. by Yihe heats of summer or charged 
' vnth the snows of winter. No army 
wHh the Cossacks in its front need fear 


a surprise; none with them heading 
the pursuit of it can be secure against 
one. Their velocity,^tivity, and cour- 
age, render them pecu&rly dangerous 
to a retreating) often fatal to a flying 
enemy. When the rear-guard halts, 
and a respectable force collects to op- 
pose their incursions, they never hazard 
an attack, but fly without hesitation, 
like the Parthians of old, till a more 
favourable opportunity of renewing the 
pursuit occurs ; and when the enemy 
again retires, they press upon his re- 
treating columns, inundate the country 
on all sides of his line of march, and 
are frequently to be seen a hundred 
miles in advance of the main body of 
the pursuing force. 

29. The naval power of Russia, 
though far from being inconsiderable, 
and now an object of well-founded and 
serious alarm to Great Britain, is not 
the direction which the nation^ spirit 
naturally takes, nor that from which 
durable danger to other states is pro- 
bably to be apprehended. At present, 
the Emperor Nicholas has thirty ships 
of tho line and twenty-two powerful 
frigates at Cronstadt; besides sixteen 
of tho line and twelve frigatea^n tho > 
Black Sea. It has been maintained 
nearly at that level for the last thirt}’’ 
years; and what renders it peculiarl}'’ 
formidable to England is, that this 
large force is not distracted by the de- 
fence of any colonies or distant posses- 
sions; that it is kept constantly on the 
war establishment, and with stores and 
provisions on board ready for imme- 
diate operations; thattheBalticfleetin 
summer manoeuvres for some months 
with thirty thousand men on board; 
that, though extremely deficient in 
nautical skill, the Russians are admir- 
ably trained to the practice of gun- 
nery, and stand with devoted resolu- 
tion to their pieces alike in naval as 
military war;* and that, under pro- 
tection of the bastions of Grunst^t, 
and the castles of the Dardanelles, 
they possess alike in the north and the 
south impregnable places of refuge. 

30. S^l, though the dang^ to Eng* 
land is doubtless great while such a 

* ** Lay yourself alongside a Frenehipaii; 
but outmoncieuvre a RussiaiL'*— NxLSOitw 
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force lies within a fortnight's sail of 
London, with hiu’dly any fleet at tho 
disposal of th<| Ifritish government to 
protect the English shores,* it is evi- 
dent that it is not from fhe naval power 
of Russia that the liberties of Europe 
«re permanently to be endangered. 
The spirit of the nation is essentially 
military: territorial conquest, not com- 
mercial extension or distant colonisa- 
tion, is her destined path. The des- 
potic nature of tho government, the 
closing of the Baltic by ice during half 
the year, and of tho Euxine by the 
gates of the Dardanelles during the 
whole, are alike inconsistent with naval 
greatness. If England were animated 
with her .ancient national spirit, and her 
government were of suiG&cicnt strength 
to direct a part of her vast maritime 
resources into the public service, she 
might behold with contempt the play- 
thing of the Czar performing its mimic 
evolutions on the Baltic. In the w6i;(ls 
of Demosthenes to the Athenian peo- 
l)l 0 , to whose situation in regard to 
Philip that of Britain to Russia in these 
times bears a striking, even a fearful 
rosemblance — ^*It is your weakness 
* whicS is his strength ; and he owes his 
present increase of power infinitely 
more to your indolence than to his 
own exertions.” 

31. There is one remarkable peculi- 
arity of the Russi<an empire, whicli, to 
tho people of tho British Isles, is a sub- 
ject of peculiar interest and impor- 
tance. Rich as her territories arc in 
agricultural productions, there is one 
mineral, without which sho can never 
attain to manufacturing greatness, 
which is almost altogether wanting. 
Coal is scarcely to be found to the west 
of the Ural mountains ; at least, where 
it is discovered, it exists in such incon- 
siderable strata as to be not worth 
working. The lid of the box in which 
this valuable mineral is found in the 
British Islands is there ; the bottom, 
of red sandstone, is there also; but 
the intermediate seams of coal and iron- 

* ** It is a mistake to say that Great Bri- 
tain is utterly unprotected. BUe has thru 
ikipt of the line, and three gmrd^ehipe afloat, 
to protect fhe shores of England.'*— Speech of 
Sm Chablbs Adam; lord of the Admiralty, 
Houee of Cenmo/a, March 8; 1839. Pari. Jkb. 


stone are very rarel/ found.t Tho 
latter •ccurs indeed in some pities, 
and at Toula extensive ironwo^ exist 
for the internal supply of the empire ; 
but without coni she can never com- 
pete, in tho supply bf great manu||c- 
tories, with countries where fuel is 
supplied from tho spontaneous bounty 
of nature in the mineral regions of the 
earth. Thus the destinies of England 
and Russia are as clearly traced out by 
the hand of nature, iu tho physical 
peculiarities of the two countries, as 
they are in the moral character and 
disposition of their respective inhabi- 
tants. 

32. They arc obviously intended for 
greatness in ditferent lines; they arc 
calculated to gi*ow with each othei^s 
growth, and strengthen with their 
strength. Tho world is largo enougli 
for both ; and each will discharge its 
duty, and perform its mission best, by 
avoiding intcrf(>rcnce with tho path of 
the other. Destitute of coal, and scan- 
tily supplied with ironstone — with its 
principal harbours blocked up half 
tho year by icc, and tho greater part 
of its population far removed from the 
ocean in tho midst of vast agricultural 
or pastoral plains — the people of Rus- 
sia are as manifestly disqualified from 
.attaining coirimerci^ or manufacturing 
greatness, as they are calculatedby their 
v.astnumbers, enduring valour, and sub- 
missive obedience to their chiefs, to 
attain tho summit of military power. 
Abounding with coal, richly endowed 
with ironstone, encircled by the storms 
of the German and Atlantic oceans, 
placed midway between liuropean civil- 
isation and American increase. Great 
Britain is as clearly marked out by na- 
ture to be the workshop of the world, 
.as she is evidently fitted, by the ind^ 
trious habits, active character, and in- 
dependent spirit of her inhabitants, to 
perform the great work of maritime 
colonisation throughout tho globe. 

33. Justice is venal thro|||||pt the 
whole Muscovite, as in all oriental do* 

t Tbisimportant factl had from my high- 
ly valued friend BVr Roderick Mufjibifon, 
President of tho Geological Society of Lon- 
don, whose recent travels in Russia have 
elicited so much valuable information In re- 
gard to tho mineral riches of that empire. 
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minioDB. Theft' judges are numerous, 
and abundant means of appeal psten- 
sil^ cdculated to check injustice, are 
proTided. But the one thing needful 
is generally wanting — a conscientious 
Bj^it, strict discharge of duty on the 
bench, and public respect for their 
functions. This h the natural conse- 
quence of the military spirit of the 
people, and the almost exclusive direc- 
tion of the national resources to war- 
like preparations. The salaries of the 
judges of all grades are so miserably 
small, that they are driven almost by 
necessity to eke them out by presents 
from the suitors; and so low does the 
judicial office stand in common estima- 
tion, that this is considered at once 
natural and unavoidable in such func- 
tionaries. Nothing surprises the Rus- 
sians so much as to find that it does 
not equally stain the English ermine. 
An equal and impartial administration 
of justice is the appropriate and pecu- 
liar blessing of a free government; it 
can neither exist in a despotic mon- 
archy nor a democratic republic; for, 
in the first case, there is nothing to 
counterbalance the frowns of the sove- 
reign — in the second, to withstand the 
passions of the people. 

34. But, for the same reason, the 
Russian monarchy is, in the general 
case, greatly superior to the British in 
external negotiation; and the diplo- 
macy of the cabinet of St James’s or the 
Tuileries has seldom proved a match 
for that of St Petersburg. This is the 
obvious result alike of the independ- 
ence of the government of popular con- 
trol, the strong ambitious spirit by 
which the nation is animated, and the 
concentration of nearly the whole of 
its civil talent in this one department. 
No seats in parliament are there to be 
'^n, no votes in the peers secured, by 
promoting titled frivolity or influen- 
tial imbecility over the head of uncon- 
nected talent or diplomatic address. 
The ^^inet feels tf^t territorial ag- 
g]»naIseiUent is the prineij^ bulwark 
of the throne, and that a which 
BtepB^from acquisiticn to acquisition is 
neveriikely to feel the want of popu- 
larity. The nobles, aware of the abso- 
lute necessity of abilities to secure Ijiese 


advantages, overlook the elevation of 
merit, even from the humblest ranks, 
to situations where may thus ad- 
vance the national fortunes. It is the 
constant practice of the imperial mini- 
sters to promote young men of dis- 
tinguished talent from the military 
or ecclesiastical schools into the civil 
offices ; and as almost the whole youth 
of the empire who receive any educa- 
tion are to be found at one or other of 
these seminaries, and their number ex- 
ceeds two hundred thousand, it is not 
surprising that a vast mass of talent is 
thus brought to bear upon the desti- 
nies of the state. The example of Ma- 
ria Theresa, whose discerning eye dis- 
covered a future Thugut in the clever 
answers of a boy of fourteen in a pub- 
lic hospital at Vienna, has found many 
imitators in the Muscovite rulers; and 
in the search of talent they are limited 
to no localities, and willingly draw di- 
plomatic ability from foreign states, or 
even from the ranks of their enemies. 

85. It is the comparatively unre- 
stricted power of doing this which con- 
stitutes one great source of thestrength 
of absolute monarchies : it is the ne- 
cessity of sacrificing talent to infllience, *■ 
in ordinary times, in almost every de- 
partment of the state, which is the chief 
cause of the acknowledged inferiority 
of the public servants, whether civil or 
militaiy, in constitutional monarchies. 
But, for the same reason, the rulers of 
a free government^ when public danger 
or. the necessities of the times have 
compelled them to overlook the ordi- 
nary sources of influence, and seek for 
talent wherever it is to be found, have 
an incomparably wider field to search, 
and, in general, will in the end bring a 
greater and more widespread mass of 
talent to sustain the national fortunesw 
In the first case, the foresight and 
energy of government supply the want 
of vigour and animation in the inferior 
mnks of society; in the latter, the abil- 
ity and information of the middle and 
lower classes compensate, in the end, 
the weakness and vacillation of TOvem- 
ment. In the first instance, we gov- 
ernment forces greatness upon the peo- 
ple ; in the latter, the people force 
greatness upon the^vernment. Henoe^ 
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the despotic state will be genenJly suc- 
cessful in the outset of a contest; but 
the democrat^ immunity, if it with- 
stands the shock, is more likely to prove 
victorious in the end;Vnd hence a na- 
tion which, like the Roman in ancient, 
or the British in India in modern times, 
unites the foresight of patrician direc- 
tion with the vigour of democratic exe- 
cution, can hardly fail, at least for a 
time, to obtain the empire of the world. 

36. But while the steady persever- 
ing policy of the imperial cabinet, join- 
ed to the remarkable succession of able 
sovereigns who, from the time of Peter 
the Great, have swayed the Russian 
sceptre, has hitherto at least drawn 
forth t^ent in a surprising manner, 
both in the civil and military career, 
from the inferior ranks in the state; 
yeta latent, but almostincurable source 
of weakness is to be found in tlie all 
but universal corruption which per- 
vades infei'ior functionaries in evgry 
part of the empire. Doubtless there 
are some exceptions even in humble 
stations ; and in the dignified situa- 
tions of governors of provinces or for- 
tresses, or high commands in the army, 
man^* most upright, patriotic, 

and honourable men in Europe are to 
be found. But these are the excep- 
tions, not the rule. Generally speak- 
ing, corruption is universal in all but 
the higher offices of government, and 
even among them it is far from being 
unusual. The vast extent of the em- 
pire; the helpless condition and igno- 
rance of the great majority of its inha- 
bitants; the habits of abject submis- 
sion to authority which they have im- 
bibed from their religion, or derived 
from their eastern origin ; the vicere- 
gal pomp in which the governors of 
the principal provinces live; the dis- 
tance of their governments from the 
central power; and the boundless au- 
thority which they enjoy — all conspire 
to render abuses easy, detection diffi- 
cult, and punishment dangerous. The 
salaries enjoyed by the persons in au- 
thority are in general small, and their 
expenses considerable; it is perfectly 
understood, what is almost universally 
practised, that they make up the dif- 
ference in perquisites, presents, or fees, 


which soon degenerfte into absolute 
corruption. The denunciation of q/ttne 
is often followed by the disoogrery and 
punishment of the criminal, seldom by 
restitution or redress : the official rob- 
ber comes in place of the private depre- 
dator, and the last state of the injured 
party is often wor^ than the first.* 

37. In every country, however, ex- 
cept the most degraded, and those bor- 
dering on immediate ruin, there is, 
practically speaking, some cheric on the 
abuses of government. This check, 
which in Turkey was long found in 
the religious sway of the ulema, or the 
armed terrors of tho janissaries, who, 
though.no small abuse themselves, were 
the chief restraint on abuses in others, 
has hitherto in Russia been found in 
the unwearied activity, moral courage, 
and impartial severity of the emperora. 
A secret police is established thn>ugli 
all parts of the Muscovite dominions. 
They are to Russia what the Lion’s 
Mouth was to Venice, and, in a certain 
degree, supply the want of that perpe- 
tual check upon all but democratic cor- 
ruption which the unfettered press of 
free co untries occasions. The members 
of this police are known to every one, 
and are, in an especial manner, an ob- 
ject of apprehension to persons in au- 
thority. They collect information, re- 
ceive secret complaints, accumulate evi- 
dence, and are in constant correspond- 
ence with the emperor, by whom the 
stroke of justice is to be dealt out. 
When a victim is selected against whom 
the evidence is clear, and whose enor- 
mities loudly call for public example, 
an order suddenly arrives for his seiz- 
ure, degradation from office, and dis- 
missal to Siberia. If he is of so high 
rank or station as to render such pun- 
ishment difficult or dangerous to 
ordinate functionaries, the emperor 
himself sets out in his britchska, tra- 
vels posl^ with almost railway speed, a 

* Information as to crimes is^^i avoid- 
ed from its only suporaddingth^VRUonof 
a proscciiti^, to no purposo, to the loss al- 
re^y sustained. It is seldom that stolen 
property, though Sften recovered, |S*®ohes 
the private sufferer. The head of the police 
at Odessa, on a salary of £260 Oryear, makes 
£3000. — SLADE’sGcrmanyandBumalfi'lSBS-O, 
S86-#89 ; Bremnbr, L 40. 
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distance of a tHo^isand miles; calls the 
delk^uent out at the head of his tcx^ops ; 
and not .unfrequently the terrible ex- 
ample is exhibited of a governor, hold- 1 
ing almost royal dignity and authority, | 
being seized unexpectedly when sur- 
rounded by his soldiers, his epaul- 
ettes torn from his^ehoulders, his head ! 
shaven, and himself sent oif, in the dress i 
of a convict, to the fortresses of Poland I 
or the mines of Siberia. Alexander, | 
notwithstanding his natural gentleness 
of disposition, and, still more, the pre- 
sent Emperor Nicholas, whose moral 
courage no dangers can daunt, have 
been particularly remarkable for the 
vigour, celerity, and impartiality, with 
which they exercise this awful but ne- 
cessaiy attribute of sovereignty. 

38. This system, however, though it 
may and does establish an important 
check, at least upon the higher class of 
functionaries, when carried into execu- 
tion by the justice of an Alexander or 
the energy of a Nicholas, who do not 
hesitate to travel from otic end of the 
empire to the other, to inflict punish- 
mentonapowerfuldelinquent,isattend- 
ed with obvious hazard and liability to 
abuse. Personal, and, still more, moral 
courage cknnot always bo reckoned 
upon on the throne ; the dissolute days 
of the Empress Elizabeth may return, 
and the functionaries of the empire 
may be delivered over to impunity or 
connivance, to enable a voluptuous 
monarch to enjoy undisturbed the 
pleasures of the court or the seraglio 
at St Petersburg. It is impossible to 
contemplate without shuddering the 
probable condition of the empire if 
such a state of things should arise— if 
a modem Sejanus were to wield the 
powers of the secret police, only to de- 
n 2 ]ince the virtuous or induce the con- 
hsektion of the wealthy; if the numer- 
ous spies throughout the Muscovite 
dominions were to be employed, like 
the infamous informers whom the pen 
of has consigned to the exe- 

cration ox ages, in ransacking the pro- 
vinces for worth to oppress, SHhiiquity 
4o re\\(^; and obedient millions were, 
as. then, to hail alike a Tzujan or a 
Ner^. Reflections of this kind arise 
unbidden in the mind upon the ^n- 


o [chap. lxxs. 

templation of the Russian empire. 
They recall at every step the mournful 
impression, that in its hnpals if a Cali^ 
ula may be succeeded by a Nerva, an 
Antoninus may*givo place to a Corn- 
modus ; and they are fitted to inspire 
a deeper thankfulness for those insti- 
tutions which, in the free states of 
western Europe, amidst all their con- 
comitant evils, establish public prosper- 
ity on a broader basis, and strengthen 
the forces with which virtue combats 
the inroads of wickedness. 

39. In this eternal conflict between 
the principles of good and evil, there 
is one, and one only, sheet-anchor to 
which Russia has to trust, and it con- 
stitutes tho grand distinction l^etween 
European and ancient civilisation. Re- 
ligion is all-poweii ul with the bulk of 
the nation : it forms the true national 
bond of the empire ; the foundation at 
once of tho authority of the throne 
and the morality of the people. When 
Alexander, amidst the terrors of tho 
French invasion, issued proclamations 
breathing devout confidence in Al- 
mighty protection, and invoking tho 
prayers of the Church to the throne of 
gi’acc to aid the warriors in the deBver- 
anco of their country, he appeared to- 
the astonished French to have gone 
back to the days of the Crusades, and 
to utter an incomprehensible jargon of 
mysticism and superstition. He spoke 
the language, however, of all others tho 
most calculated to rouse the national 
efforts ; he touched a chord which vi- 
brated alike in the hearts of the rich 
and tho poor ; he inspired that lofty 
spirit, that sublime patriotism, which, 
looking for its reward in another world, 
is superior to all tho dangers and 
tcmphitions of the present. Nor was 
his policy erroneous, even wdtli refer- 
ence to worldly success. The lever was 
worth the wielding which broke the 
power of Napoleon ; the enthusiasm 
must ever command respect which 
fired the torches of Moscow. 

40, The Greek, as is well known, is 
the Established Church of Russia, and 
that to which nineteen-twentieths of 
the people adhere. Its doctrines coin- 
cide in the main with those of the 

, Romish persuasion, and the mass con- 
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Btitutes the cliief part of its public 
worship ; but it differa from the Church 
of'Rome in twe (Ssential particulars — 
the marriage of the parish priests, and 
the spiritual authority of the Pope. 
The first is enjoined, instead of being 
prohibited ; the second denied instead 
of beingobeyed. The worship of figures, 
statues, or graven images of any kind, 
is unknown; but ample amends is 
made in the innumerable crosses which 
are on almost every occasion made on 
the breast, and the devout adoration 
bestowed on painted or other flat repre- 
sentations of our Saviour, or their fa- 
vourite saints. Among the dignified 
clergy are many men of profound learn- 
ing and enlightened piety; but the 
great mass of the parochial priests are 
little if at all elevated .above the pea- 
sants by whom they are surrounded, 
whose labours they share, and to whose 
manners they are generally assimilated. 
Intemperance and other gross vices afe 
very frequent among them ; and not a 
few are to be found, among the convicts 
of Siberia, suffering the just punish- 
ment of their crimes. 

41. Still the elements of incalculable 
^usefuffiness are to be found among the 
Russian clergy. They are all supported 
by land of their own, which renders 
them independent, at least so far as 
subsistence is concerned. The profes- 
sion of the cleigy is in a manner here- 
ditary, the sons of serfs not being per- 
mitted by their landlords to enter an 
employmentwhich would deprive them 
of their services as labourers ; and they 
are looked up to with unbounded ven- 
eration by their flocks. The most 
pernicious doctrines of tlie Romish 
church — ^purgatory, dispensations, in- 
dulgences — as well as predestination, 
election, and other rigid Calvinistic 
tenets, which equally tend to loosen 
the bonds of moral obedience, are un- 
known. In the gp^adual elevation and 
cultivation of this established body of 
spiritual labourers, the true secret of 
Russian amelioration is to be found. 
All the efforts of its government should 
be directed to this object. Doubtless, 
in the present age, much that may be 
turned by scepticism into ridicule is 
to be found in their customs. But the 


experienced observer,* versed in the 
ways olihuman wickedness, surroui^d 
by the profligacy of civilised l^then- 
ism, and acquainted with the necessity 
of impressing the mass of men by con- 
siderations or acts which strike the 
senses, will not sliglit even the count- 
less crassings on th8 breast, and bow- 
ing to the ground of the Russian pea- 
santry. Ho will acknowledge in these 
rites the invaluable marks of spiritual 
sway which are thus testified by an il- 
literate people ; he will hope that an 
antidote to the temptations of the 
senses may thus bo provided in the 
attractions of the senses themselves ; 
and expect more from a people thus 
imi)rossed, than from the orgies of in- 
fidelity or tlxc worship of the Godde.sa 
of Reason. 

42. The policy of the Russian cabi- 
net, from the earliest time that the 
Muscovite power has stood forth an 
object of alarm to the surrounding na- 
tions, has been governed by one ruling 
principle, which differs widely from 
that of any x)eoplo who have hitherto 
made a great imx^ression on human af- 
fairs. It is neither founded on the 
haughty maxim of the Romans, to 
spare the submissive and subdue the 
proud, nor the moro politic system of 
tlio English, whether in Europe or 
Asia, to support the weak against the 
strong. It rests on a combination of 
physical strength with dqdomatic ad- 
dress, of perseverance in object with 
versatility in means, which was never 
before exhibited on the theatre of the 
world. Its leading characteristic has 
been explained, perhaps with more can- 
dour than prudence, by the eloquent 
Russian historian Karamsin : — “ The 
object and the character of our mili- 
tary policy liMB invariably been, to 
to be at peace with everybody, anoto 
jjiaJce conquests without war; always 
keeping ourselves on the defensive, 
placing no faith in the friendship of 
those whose interests do i^J^^pcord 
with oiirown, and losing no opportu- 
nity of fffjuring them, without osten- 
sibly breaking ouistreaties with 
The slightest survey of Russian histoi^ 
must be sufficient to show that ^his 
chaifictcr is well founded; and tnat^ 
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foi*midable as ^he military power of 
tbSif state is, it lias prevailed in eveiy 
age rather 'from encroachments 

than warlike subjugation. 

48. It has been observed that Bus- 
sia can hardly fail in the end to obtain 
the victory over all her enemies, for 
she has two powetful allies always on 
her side — time and space. Belying with 
well-founded confidence on the inacces- 
sible nature of the Muscovite territory 
— secured from attack on the north 
s.iid east by the ices of the pole and the 
deserts of Tartary — open to invasion 
from the European powers only on the 
frontier of Poland, and capable there 
of wearing out even the greatest armies 
of the western world, by simply re- 
-treating until the invader is enveloped 
in clouds of Asiatic horse, or finds his 
winding-sheet in the snows of an arctic 
winter — the cabinet of St Petersburg 
has the means, without material danger 
.to itself, of profiting by the weakness 
and dissensions of its enemies. By 
never provoking war till a favourable 
opportunity occurs of prosecuting it to 
advantage, it can march, without ever 
receding, from one acquisition to an- 
other. The Russians rarely originate 
a contest, but are always ready to caiTy 
it on. Passion seldom makes thorn an- 
ticipate the period of action ; success 
never relaxes the sinews of preparation. 

44. So formidable is their weight, 
when fairly roused to exertion, that 
the powers with whom they are en- 
gaged in war, despairing of making any 
durable impression on such a colossus, 
iire generally glad, even after victory, 
to purchase a respite from hostility by 
A cession of territory. Surprising to 
49 ay, Bussia has reaped greater advan- 
tages from her defeats than other na- 
j^ions from their victories. Even the 
'^saster of Friedland was immediately 
followed by an important acquisition 
of territory; and the conferences of 
Tilsit brought her frontiers to the 
moutiy^ the Danube and the head of 
the Buff of Bothnia. He must be 
little read in European andlAs, who is 
- not ajivare how unifermly this system 
has been pursued by the Bussian cabi- 
net^ and how signal has been the suc- 
cess with which it has been attended. 


Hever since the god Terminus first re- 
ceded with the Boman eagles in the 
provinces beyond tfb Euphrates, baa 
BO steady and ui^terrupted an advance 
been made by^n empire towards uni- 
versal dominion ; and it is hard to say, 
whether it has prevailed most by the 
ability of diplomatic address, or the 
vigour of warlike achievement. 

46. When Peter the Great mounted 
the throne of Bussia in 1689, she had 
no seaport but the half-frozen one of 
Archangel; and his first naval effort 
was the constniction of two small ves- 
sels, which were floated down, the Don 
to the Sea of Azoff. Secluded in bound- 
less solitudes, the Muscovite territory 
was hardly known to the European 
nations, and the Muscovite power esti- 
mated as nothing by the European cab- 
inets. His successes over the Swedes 
gave him the first harbour which Rus- 
sia possessed on the Baltic, but Smo- 
l^sko was still the frontier town 
towards Poland ; and Moscow, dimly 
descried through the haze of distance, 
was imperfectly known by having been 
twice taken and once burned by the 
victorious squadrons of the Lithuani- 
ans or Tartars. The battle of PiRtowa • 
and the treaty of Neustedt first gave 
the Russians the province of Livonia, 
and the site where Croiistadt and St 
Petersburg now stand; the disasters 
of the Priith did not permanently 
check the progress of the empire. The 
partition of 1772 brought its frontier 
on the side of Poland to the Dwina 
and the Dnieper; by the treaty of 
Kainnrdgi, the Muscovite standards 
were brought down to the Crimea and 
the Sea of Azoff; vast acquisitions from 
Tartary, larger than the whole German 
empire, next spread its dominion over 
the boundless tracts of central Asia; 
the ukase of 1783 extended its sway 
over the Crimea, and the plains which 
stretch between the Euxine and the 
Caspian, as far as the foot of the Cau- 
casus. The treaty of Jassy advanced 
their ‘ frontier to the Dniester, and 
brought the now flourishing harbour 
of Odessa beneath their rule ; the in- 
faihous spoliation of 1793 gave them 
the command of Lithuania; the con- 
quests of Suwarroff in 1794 extended 
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their frontier to the Vistula, and the 
provinces embra^g nearly half of the 
old kingdom ollroland. Even the dis- 
asters of Friedland ax^ the treaty of 
Tilsit rounded their eastern frontier, 
by no inconsiderable province, at the 
expense of their ally, Prussia. 

46. Great and alarming as these cn^ 
croachments were, they yet yield in 
ma^itude and importance to the pro- 
digious extension which subsequent 
events have given to the Russian em- 

f ire. By the conferences at Tilsit, she 
cquired the liberty of pursuing with- 
out molestation her conquest over the 
Swedes and Turks ; and the treaties of 
Stockholm in 1809, and Bucharest in 
1812, gave her in consequence the 
whole of Finland, as far as the head of 
the Gulf of Bothnia, and extended her 
southern frontier to the Pruth, so as 
to confer the inestimable advantage of 
including the mouths of the Danube 
in her dominions. The astonishing 
victories of 1813 and 1814, and her 
formidable attitude at the close of the 
war, secured for her, at the congress of 
Vienna, not only a recognition of these 
important conquests, but the still more 
valutble acquisition of the grand-duchy 
of Warsaw, which added four millions 
to her dominions, and brought her 
frontier to within a hundred and eighty 
miles of both Berlin and Vienna, with- 
out the intervention of any defensible 
frontier to either. Various conquests 
over the Circassians and Persians car- 
ried the Muscovite eagles, between 
1800 and 1814, across the Caucasus, 
and added the beautiful province of 
Georgia to their dominions ; while the 
treaty of Turkaman Chai, in 1828, 
brought the bastions of Erivan and 
the peak of Ararat within their grasp, 
and rendered the waters of the Araxes 
the southern frontier of their Asiatic 
territories. If the war so imprudently 
provoked by the Turks, in 1828, has 
not ostensibly added to the dominions 
of Russia, it has done more: it has 
given security to, and rendered unas- 
Milable, those which she already en- 
joyed. Widlachia and Moldavia are 
now her tributa^ possessions ;* the 
Danube is in reality her southern Eu- 
ropean boundary; her eastern pro- 


vinces almost enciroleifche Black Sea ; 
while by the infatuation of Engird, 
in refusing the Turks aid against Itte- 
hemet Ali, a few years after, khe has 
acquired the exclusive command of the 
Dardanelles. The Euxine can be navi- 
gated only by her vessels of war ; and 
her navy in the south has acquired the 
immense advantage of possessing a vast 
inland lake, where navigation is diffi- 
cult, and seamanriiip may be acquired, 
while access to enemies is excluded, 
and foreign attack may be defied. 

‘ 47. It is impossible to deny, and 
fruitless to attempt to disguise, that 
an empire of such extent and resources 
is in the highest degree formidable to 
the liberties of Eui*oi>e, and from its 
rapid increase of numbers is daily be- 
coming more so. What Macedonia was 
to Greece, that Russia is to Europe : 
happy if it could be said that the re- 
semblance stopped there, and that the 
inconstancy, improvidence, and impa- 
tience of taxation of the Athenian 
people, bore no resembhinco to the 
similar characteristics by which the 
democracy in the British Islands is now 
distinguished. Napoleon has left a 
graphic and warning picture of the cap- 
ability of Russia alike to repel foreign 
invasion, and conduct external aggres- 
sion, if led by an able and enterprising 
chief. Backed,” said he, “ by the eter- 
nal ices of the pole, which must for 
ever render it unassailable in rear or 
ilank, it can only be attacked even on 
its vulnerable front during three or 
four months in the year, while it has 
the whole twelve to render available 
against us. It offers to an invader no- 
thing but the rigours, sufferings, and 
privations of a desert soil, of a nature 
half -dead and frozen ; while its inhab- 
itants will ever precipitate themselves 
with transport towards the delicfffiulr 
climates of the south. To these phy- 
sical advantages, we must joiu an im- 
mense population, brave, hardy, de- 
iroted, passive ; and vast nomad tribes, 
:o whom destitution is liJSfRIl, and 
wandexMl; is nature. One cannot avoid 
shuddering at the thought oijfaicSi a 
mass, unassailable alike on th* flanks 
and rear, being able at any time with 
Inipunity to inundate you ; whfle, if 
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defeated, it has Only to retire into the 
mi^st of its snows and ices, whene pur- 
suit'^is impossible, and repara^on of 
loss easj'. It is the Aut^us of the 
fable, which cannot be overcome but 
by seizing it in the middle, and stifling 
it in the arms ; but where is the Her- 
cules to be founc^'^who will attempt 
such an enterprise? We could alone 
attempt it, and the world knows what 
success we have had. Show me an 
Emperor of Russia, brave, able, and 
impetuous — in a word; a Czar who is 
worthy of his situation, and Europe is 
at his feet. He maj^ begin his opera- 
tions at the distance only of one hun- 
dred leagues from the two capitals of 
Vienna and Berlin, the sovereigns of 
which are the only obstacles he has to 
apprehend. He gains the one by se- 
duction, subdues the other by force, 
and he is soon in the midst of the lesser 
princes of Germany, most of whom are 
his relations or dependants. A few 
words on liberation and independence 
will set Italy on fire. Assuredly, in 
such a situation, I should arrive at 
Calais by fixed stages, and be the ar- 
biter of Europe.’* 

48, St Petersburg, the capital of 
this boundless dominion, is not less 
surprising as a work of art, than the 
empire of which it is the head, is ns 
the growth of nature. Little more 
than a century ago, the site of this 
noble metropolis was a salt-marsh, ly- 
ing between the lake Ladoga and the 
Butic Sea, in which the natural ster- 
ility of the north was enhanced hy un- 
healthy swamps and a wretched soil. 
It is now one of the moat splendid 
capitals in the world, containing three 
hundred and fifty thousand inhabitants, 
and equalling any metropolis in Europe 
in the grandeur of its design and dura- 

lie ^ifioes are composed. The discern- 
ing eye of Peter the Great first appre- 
ciated the commercial advantages of 
its situation, and his perseverance over- 
came "physical disadvantages with 
which it was surrounded. A6^ enor- 
mous expense of life /md treasure, his 
despotib power overcame the formid- 
able obstacles of nature, and amidst 
the ifiarshes of lavonia erected a noj^le 


gateway to European civilisation. Ves- 
sels of heavy burden, indeed, cannot 
come up to St Petersl^^ ; but its out- 
work of Cronstadt possesses a s^oious 
harbour, where dfty sail of the Hue can 
lie in safety, defended by stupendous 
and impregnable bulwarks from exter- 
nal assault; while the vast power of 
tho Czars, guided by European skill, 
but inspired by oriental imagination, 
has constructed the metropolis of their 
empire on a scale of solidity and mag- 
ficence to which no parallel is to bo 
found in modern times. 

49. More than in any other capital 
in Europe, its public edifices are built 
in a style which seems to aim at eter- 
nal duration. The Russian emperors 
have ransacked all the parts of their 
immense dominions to obtain the most 
costly materials for their construction. 
The granite which is scattered in huge 
masses through the marshes of Livo- 
nia, the marble which lies buried in 
the mountains of Taurida, compose the 
columns which decorate the exterior of 
these edifices ; while the malachite of 
Siberia, the lapis -lazuli of the lake 
Baikal, and the porphyry and precious 
stones of the Ural mountains, con^r a 
matchless lustre on their interior apart- 
ments. The comparatively level sur- 
fiico on which it stands must ever pre- 
vent St Petersburg from vying with 
Rome, Moscow, Naples, Edinburgh, or 
Constantinople, in tho beauty of its 
situation, or tho imposing character of 
its distant aspect; and the construction 
of the greater part of the private build- 
ings of brick is a bar to the metropolis 
acquiring that historic interest which 
arises from the sight of the dwellings 
of many successive generations, stand- 
ing side by side, like the shadows of* 
the dead, to impress the living. But 
the sublime public edifices, which the 
magnificence of successive sovereigns 
has erected in difierent reigns, remain 
enduring monuments of the vast power - 
and great achievements of the Czars. 
The quays of granite* will long attest 

* Tlieae quays, built of vast masses of solid 
granite, are beyond all doubt the finest in 
Eui^epc. All the principal buildings In tho - 
metropolis are assembled on their sidear— 
the winter palaoe, the Admiralty, the Englifdi 
quay.— B reklker, L 82-83. 
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the prophetic conceptionB and far-see- 
* ing sagacity of Peter the Great; the 
imperial palace, tlil fagado of the Ad- 
miralty, the colSunode of the church 
of Cazon,* are durable proofs of the 
lofty spirit and grand ideas of Cathe- 
rine. Not less do the church of St Isaac, 
destined to rival, if it cannot equal, 
St Peter’s itself in magnitude and splen- 
dour, t and the noble pillar, $ which ex- 
ceeds the columns of Trajan and Anto- 
ninus ill elevation, and will equal the 
obelisks of Egypt in durability, seem 
destined to convey to the latest gener- 
ations a faithful image of the warlike 
achievements and religious character 
which have secured immortal celebrity 
for the name of Alexander. But the 
rigour of the climate offers serious ob- 
stacles to architectural decoration, and 
^ will probably prevent St Petersburg 
from long retaining its present splen- 
did aspect. ^J’he plaster fronts of tlic 
palaces, however beautiful when first 
put up, speedily give way, as they do 
in London, before the mingled cold and 
damp of the climate : a constant expen- 
diture, impossible except during pe- 
riods of prosperity, is required to pre- 
sent ifUfrom going to decay; and even 

* Tho dome of this noblo church resembles 
that of Sb Peter’s at Rome, and it has a splen- 
did converging colonnade in front, like its 
great prototype, of one hundred mid thirty- 
two pillars. The interior rests on fit'ty-ionr 
boautif'il pillars of grey granite, each of a 
single stone. — ^Bremnkr,!, 9S. 

t Tho columns which support this giprantic 
cathedral aru to bo fifty-eight foot long, each 
of a single stone of polished granite. There 
are also to bo forty- eight stairs of tho same 
material. These coluninsarc exactly tho si/.o 
of tho celebrated ones, so well known to tni- 
vcdlers, in tbe intcriurof tlie bath.sof Diode- 
Sian at Romo. — Londonderry, i. bil. 

I This column is one hundred and fifty- 
four feet high, including the figure at the 
top, and its diameter is fifteen feet. It is 
composed of mottled red granite, like that 
at Peterhead in Scotland, but su.sccptibIo of 
a higher polish. The column in tho Place 
Vendfime is one hundred and forty feet, that 
ill St Andrew Square, Edinburgh, with the 
figure, one hundred and fifty-two feet. Tho 
column of Alexander stands on massy blocks 
of granite^ and is distinguished by its severo 
simplidty. Tbe shaft of tho stone is eighty- 
, four feet high, and on its top stands a statue, 
not of Alexander, but of Rdigion, blessing 
the stirroundiog city. It has a pedestal aba 
, capital of bronze, mado from cannon taken 
in the war of 1828 and 1S20 from the Turks. 
— BBntXBR, i. 88. 


the granite of the qua^il and columns 
mouldc^ and peels off in success^ 
exfoliations from the excessive rigour 
of the winter. * 

^ 50, The preceding sketch of the em* 
pire which has arisen to such an extra- 
ordinary eminence in recent times, will 
not be doomed misplaced by the re- 
flecting reader even in a work of gen- 
eral history. It becomes tbe more ep- 
prox)riate, ns it will be followed in a 
future chapter by a similar doscriptiou 
of tho progress and institutions of the 
Anglo-Saxon race in America : exhibit- 
ing thus, in the close of the wars of tho 
French Revolution, portraits of tho two 
mighty families of mankind who have 
risen to exalted destinies during tho 
strife, and which, for good or for evil, 
have now, in an indelible manner, 
aHixed their impress upon the history 
of tho si^ccies. 

51. " They are little acquainted,” 
says Marshal St Cyr, " with the pro- 
gress of ambition, who are sui^iriscd 
that Napohron undertook tho war in 
Russia. It is the nature of that de- 
sire, as of all other vehement passions, 
to bo insatiable. Every gratification 
it receives only renders it the moro 
vehement, until at h'ligth it oversteps 
tlio boundd of ]»hy.sical nature, and 
quenches itself in the flame it hits 
raised. Napoleon knew well that his 
empire was founded on tho prestige of 
po]uilMr opinion ; that to maintain that 
oi)iiiion it was necessary that he should 
continually advance ; that the moment 
his triumphs ceased, his throne began 
to totter. Tho jiiiblic, liabiiuated to 
victory by his snceea.ses, were no longer 
to be dazzled l)y orclinary achieve- 
ments ; he felt that his later triumphs 
must eclipse those of hi.s earlier years; 
that if he only criualled them, ho woulCl * 
be thought to have retrograded ; that 
victories might have suiliced for tho 
General of the Republic, but conquest 
must attrmd the steps of tho Emperor 
of the West. To ovcrthrow^flBRria, 
or overrut^taly, might suffice for him 
in tho commencement of his Cjveer, 
but nothing could revive the entnuei- 
asm of the people in later times but 
tho (^struotion of the Colossus of Ihs 
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North. Fron^ the moment that he 
laii^ohed into the path of viflory, he 
had perilled his fortune on a single 
throw — universal dominion or a private 
station.” Such is the permanent law 
of nature; the principle which leads 
to the punishment of national equally 
as of individual sins; the curb at onco 
on the pride of aristocracy, the mad- 
ness of democracy, and the rage of con- 
quest ; the fetter which checks the ex- 
cesses of men, and the limit which re- 
strains the rulers of nations. 

52. Since the fall of the Roman em- 
pire, no monarch had ever attained the 
commanding station which Napoleon 
occupied at the commencement of the 
Russian war. The influence of Char- 
lemagne extended over a smaller sur- 
face, and embraced only barbarous 
states: the hordes of Timour were 
hardly as numerous, and incomparably 
inferior in discipline and equipment. 
Even the myriad of Attila or Genghis 
Khan exhibited no similar combination 
of the muniments of war, and forebod- 
ed no such permanent subjection of 
the liberties of mankind. From the 
shores of the Baltic to the mountains 
of Calabria, from the sands of Bor- 
deaux to the forests of the Vistula, 
the whole forces of Europe were mar- 
shalled at his will; the accumulated 
wealth of ages was turned to the sup- 
poi*t of one gigantic power ; and the 
military prowess which centuries of 
glory had fostered in rival states was 
combined under the banners of one 
victorious leader. The acknowledged 
supremacy of his genius had extinguish- 
ed the jealousies even of the armies 
who had suffered most in his career. 
The Austrians and Italians, the Prus- 
sians and Bavarians, marched in the 
same ranks with the French and the 
‘’^les. The partition of Poland, the 
humiliation of Prussia, the conquest of 
Austria, were for a time forgotten: the 
conquerors of Marengo, Austerlitz, and 
Jeu^^m to be seen side by side with 
theflmqmshed in thesedisastrousfields. 
However much the sense XU present 
huim|hation might tsppressthe govern- 
ment^ or the recollection of recent 
wrongs rankle in the minds of the 
pedple he had vanquished, the i^ces- 


sity of present submission was felt by 
all. One only pasmon, the desire of 
conquest, animatea the varied bands 
who followed his standazd; one only 
career, that or military glory, remain- 
ed to the youth in the realms he had 
subdued. 

53. During the spring of 1812, the 
whole roads of France and Germany 
were thronged by cavadry, infantry, 
and artillery, hastening to the scene 
of the approaching conflict. The va- 
ried aspect and splendid equipment of 
these troops excited the strongest 
feelings of enthusiasm in the people 
through whom they passed. It ap- 
peared impossible that any human ef- 
forts could resist the immense force 
which was converging towards the Vis- 
tula. The presence of Napoleon in- 
sured victory; immediate advancement 
and lasting glory awaited those who 
distinguished themselves in the com- 
bats that were approaching. Such was 
the general enthusiasm which was ex- 
cited in every part of the Emperor’s 
vast dominions, that young men of the 
richdst and the noblest families eager- 
ly solicited employment in an expedi- 
tion where success appeared (ftrtain^ 
resistance impossible, and danger un- 
likely. All heads were swept away by 
the toiTent; ambition, in every age 
and rank, was dazzled by the apparent 
brilliancy of the prospect. The expe- 
dition, said they, which is preparing, 
will throw that of Egypt into the 
shade. Never had the instinct of war, 
the passion for military gloiy, more 
strongly seconded the ambition of the 
chief of an empire. “ Wo are setting 
out for Moscow, but we shall soon re- 
turn, were the words with which the 
joyous youth everywhere took leave of 
their parents, their relations, their 
friends. The march to St Petersbuig 
or Moscow seemed only a military pro- 

duration, in which littl/dan^rwasto 
be met, but ample excitement experi- 
enced — a last effort, which wotdd place 
the empire of Napoleon, and the glory 
of France, beyond the reach of danger. 
Tde magnificence of the spectacle^ and 
the briWancy of the prospect^ spread ^ 
these feelings even amongst the people 
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.of the YanquiBhed states ; the existed 
.J^toiation of Poland^ and humiliation 
" of Russia, gave ai^air of romance to 
the approa(£ing^xpedltion : and thou- 
sands breathed wishes fir its success, 
who were destined soon to be aroused 
by nobler emotions, pr to perish in a 
holier cause. 

54. Kotwithstanding, however, the 
general enthusiasm which animated the 
warlike multitude, the different nations 
of whom it was composed were inspired 
by very different feelings; and though 
the enthusiasm of military success re- 
tained the soldiers of all the states in 
willing subjection, and the resplendent 
chains of the empire held their inhabi- 
tants for the time in sullen obedience, 
yet the elements of discord existed, 
and it might have been foreseen would 
, break out, if any serious disaster be- 
fell the head of the confederacy. The 
Prussians beheld with ill - suppressed 
grief their banners associated with 
those of the conqueror and oppressor 
of their country : the Austrians, after 
having contended for twenty years 
with France, blushed at seeing them- 
selves ranged as auxiliaries under the 
ipoweMwith whom they had so long 
struggled for mastery; even the Ger- 
mans of the Rhenish Confederacy, not- 
withstanding their longer union with 
the troops of Napoleon, were filled 
with discontented feelings, and could 
not disguise the conviction, that evexy 
victoxy they gained for the imperial 
despot was riveting more firmly the 
fetters about their own necks. The 
Poles alone, cheered by the anticipated 
restoration of their couutzy, and in- 
dignant at the repeated wrongs they 
hi^ experienced from Russia, advanc- 
ed with joyful steps to the conflict, 
and prepared to strike for the cause of 
national independence, not for the in- 
terests or ambition of any external 
power. Yet suchis the marvellous effect 
of military subordination, and of the 

* Well might the Russians exclaim with 
the British ohlef in Tacitus, — ** Exalted bj 
our feuda and quarrels, they improve the er- 
ion of their enemies to the credit of their 
‘ own troops which, as they are oomposechof 

the most dflfereot nations, a merwcif/oriunc 
^ witf dkband, os protperUj^ wiU keep them un- 
Uti: tautigk you suppose that Gauls, and 


point of military hououif that the enor- 
mous a^mblage of armed men w^ 
animatea by one common feeling of war- 
like enthusiasm, and the cnmmiftids of 
Napoleon were as readily obeyed by the 
Italians, Germans, or Prussians, as by 
the Guards of the French Empire.*^ 

55. In one importai)^ particular, how- 
ever, the composition of the army was 
very different from what it had been 
in the earlier periods of tho Republic. 
Thoughthe young officers andfresh con- 
scripts, who had their fortunes to make, 
were animated with the utmost ardour, 
yet the older generals and marshals, 
whosefortuneswere made, and in whom 
age wasbeginningto extinguish thefires 
of youth, were by no means equally 
eager for the contest. Having nothing 
further to look to in military advance- 
ment, and not feeling “ the necessity 
of conquest to existence,” which, in 
every period of his career, was so 
strongly experienced by their chief, 
they beheld with ill-disguised aversion 
tho mortal conflict in which they were 
now about to bo cngiigcd, and sighed 
for their palaces, their chateaux, and 
their pleasures, instead of the hard- 
ships and privations of a Russian cnnir 
paign. Napoleon perceived and la- 
mented this change in bis old com- 
panions in arms : he felt no such re- 
frigeration in himself, and was aston- 
ished that they did not follow him in 
the close of his career with the saiflo 
ardour as in its commencement. Un- 
able, however, to overcome their re- 
pugnance to bold counsels, ho gradual- 
ly estranged himself from their society, 
restrained his burning thoughts within 
his own bosom, and not unfrequently 
withdrew from a council of marshals 
into an embrasure of a window, whore 
he opened bis mind in unreserved com- 
munication with some young genefll * 
of division, whose ideas were more in 
harmony with theundiminished energy 
which he felt in his own breast. 

Germans, and (I blush to odd) the 

Britons, tnough they may lend their 
lives to fordll^ despotism, have been longer in 
arms than in slavery-^are bound to th^ by 
loyalty and sentimunt. It is all iutlmimtlon ' 
and fear, slender bonds of unity ; and onoe 
you sever these, they who cease to farembU 
will l^n to hate."— Tacitus, JgrMa, U. 
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56. TLe R^sian govemment was I 
ieUy aware of the approaching danger, ! 
4iud ^ad for a considerable period; 
been silently preparing to meet it. : 
Upwards of a year before, a large por- j 
tion of the Turkish army, as already i 
noticed, had been withdrawn from the ; 
Danube, and the^main strength of the i 
empire collected on the Nienieii, [ante, ■ 
Chap. LXIX. § 89], The Emperor Alex- i 
under had, by the address of his aide- ' 
de-camp Chemichell^ obtained an ap-: 
l>arently accurate detail of the strength | 
of the grand army, its destination, and 
the corps of which it was composed ; 
though, os was afterguards experienced, 
giving a deceptive idea of its strength 
greatly inferior to the reality. He re - 1 
solved to oppose to the vast prepara- ; 
tions of the French Emperor the in- ' 
domitable perseverance of northern 
valour; and, without provoking the 
contest, to undergo everything rather 
than yield in the strife. The nobles, 
at this crisis, rallied round the throne 
with a spirit worthy of the Roman 
senators; and the poor peasants, ig- 
norant of the magnitude of the danger 
by which they were to be assailed, 
prepared to die in defence of their 
country and their religion. Military 
spirit prevailed to a considerable de- 
gree in the Russian army, but by 
no means to the extent which subse- 
quently existed after the unparalleled 
successes of the war. The disastrous 
issue of all preceding contests with 
France, and the doubtful event of the. 
war with the Turks, had spread a 
<lesponding feeling both through the 
government and the people. Alex- 
ander and his council were prepared 
indeed to resist; but it was rather 
with the mournful and magnanimous 
^ ^solution of perishing in defence of 
tneir country, than from any confident 
hope of being able to achieve its de- 
liverance. They had to contend with 
a monarch of consummate military 
tale|g^,^ho3e career of victoxy had 
been u^roken, commanding an army 
inured to conquest by twenlly years of 
Bucq^ and who new led on the forces 
of more than half of continental Eu- 
roM to overwhelm the resistance of its 
•oiuy remaining independent povisr. 


57. In such a conflict they were well 
aware the chances ^f victory, the hope 
of success, lay all on, the other side. 
Worldly motives, usually so powerful 
in the human breast, could in vain be 
appealed to ; but Alexander found the 
means of meeting the emergency in 
those higher and more generous prin- 
ciples, which, unknown in * ordinary 
times, unfelt by ordinary men, yet 
exist in every lieait, if not overwhelm- 
ed by the intensity of selfish desires, 
and not unfrequently defeat all the 
calculations of the most experienced 
observers, by the brilliancy with which 
they shine forth on extraordinary occa- 
sions. Religion and Patriotissi wei'o 
the principles to which the Russian gov- 
ernment appealed in the awful crisis; 
and they met with a responsive echo 
in every heart within their dominions. 
Every proclamation to the people, 
every address to the nobles, breathed 
the language of religious or patriotic 
devotion. The Emperor, neitlier con- 
fident nor depressed, appeared pre- 
pared to combat to the last man in 
defence of his country, and, if neces- 
sary, be the last martyr in its cause. 
The French, like mankind in ^neral* 
ridiculed sentiments of which they were 
ignorant, and stigmatised as fanatical 
the efforts of the Russian authorities 
to imprint a religious character upon 
the contest; little aware that the forces 
of revolution, in other words the pas- 
sions of the world, cannot be success- 
fully combated but by an appeal to 
religious emotion, that is, the motives 
of heaven; and that, when the Em- 
peror Alexander elevated the standard 
of the cross, he invoked the only power 
that ever has, or ever will, aiTest the 
march of victorious democracy. 

68. It was not without due con- 
sideration, and a full appreciation of 
the sacrifices with which it would 
be attended, that the cabinet of St 
Petersburg liod adopted the resolu- 
tion of engaging in a war of hfe or 
death with the IVench empire. They 
had carefully studied the warfare of 
'Vj^ellington in Portugal ; and a mili- 
taiy memoir of extraordinary ability, 
drawn up by Colonel Elnesbrek, still 
preserved in the ardiives of St Peter|* 
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burg, had pointed to the sagacious 
and' scientific campaign of that general 
in 1810 as the nMel on which the de- 
fensive systetfi of Russia should be 
founded. General PhftLl, who was the 
principal councillor of the Emperor 
■on military subjects, strongly recom- 
mended a retreat into the interior, 
accompanied with operations of de- 
tachments on the enemy's fiaiiks and 
rear — a X)lan which the Emperor the 
more approved, that its efficacy had 
been demonstrated in the English gene- 
ral's immortal stand at Ton*cs Yedros. 
It was justly observed by both these 
4ible officers, that the nature of the 
Russian territory, its vast extent, 
boundless forests and scanty cultiva- 
tion, in a peculiar manner i)romised 
success to such a scries of operations ; 
while the resolute character of its 
inhabitants, submissive to the com- 
mands of tho Emperor, strongly tinc- 
tured with religions feeling, insured 
the most implicit obedience to his 
mandates. To support the system of 
operations, an intrenched camp, caj)- 
able of containing tho wholo Russian 
anny, had been constructed at Drissa 
ft to defend tho approach to St Peters- 
burg. A strong Utc-de-pont at Uoris- 
sow covered tho passage of the Bcre- 
fiiua by the n)ute of Moscow; and the 
ramparts of Smolensko, the bulwark 
of Old Russia, were armed with can- 
non, and put in a respectable state of 
defence. But none of these strong- 
holds were capable of resisting tho vast 
forces which Napoleon had at his dis- 
X)OBal, nor indeed were they designed 
for that effect. They were intended 
only as ohstaglcs to retard tho advance 
of his army, leaving it to other and 
more povrerful agents to accomxdish 
his destruction. 

59. For this purpose, tho Russian 
armies, as those of Wellington did 
down the valley of the Tagus, were to 
retire slowly into the interior of the 
empire; the country, as they fell back, 
was to be denuded of its inhabitants,- 
and laid waste ; clouds of light horse 
were to harass the flanks and cut off 
the foraging parties of the advandlng 
enemy; and every effort was to be 
made to rouse the rural population, 


and inspire them witt a religious zeal 
in th% great contest in which dhey 
were about to be engaged, these 
means it was hoped the forces of the 
French Emperor, great as they un- 
doubtedly were, would be gradually 
wasted away. Every stop they ad- 
vanced in a desolatcigrealm would bring 
them nearer their ruin ; and the very 
magnitude of his army would ulti- 
mately prove an insupx>ortable encum- 
brance, from tho impossibility of luo- 
viding subsistence for such a multitude. 
But it was impossible to I'ouse a na- 
tional spirit ill Lithuania, because its 
inhabitants, iincient I’oles, being seized 
with the desire of recovering their in- 
dcxien donee, wore animated with tho 
strongest £e<?ling in favour of the in- 
vaders; and therefore tliis system could 
really be carried into effect only when 
tlio army reached Smol-ensko, the an- 
cient frontier of Russia. And the 
cri’oneous information wliich Cherni- 
clictf had obtained at Paris us to tho 
strength of the French army, led the 
Km)x*r<n’ to miscalculate the force 
which would bo requisite to repel it, 
and rendered necessary ii much further 
retreat, and more extensive sacrifices 
than had at first been contemplated. 

CO. The repeated defeats of the Rus- 
sians, in tho preceding wars with 
Napoleon, sxiread a desponding feeling 
througliout Great Britain in regard 
to the approaching contest. Taught 
by the disjistrous consequences of for- 
mer coalitions, the British goverumeut 
made no attempt to stake the last 
chance of Europe on the hazardous 
issue of continental war; and, contraiy 
to all former i)rcc(:dcnt, they neither 
offered, nor would Russia accept, any 
Iiecuniary assistance. Mr Perceval stat- 
ed in the House of Commons, before 
the war commenced, that Russia en- 
gaged in the contest on her own re- 
sxionsibility, and without any instiga- 
tion on the x>art of England; and the 
Czar sought to animate the 
of the people by the assul that 
they 8t<M alone in the contest, and 
would share with none the g^ry of 
success. 

61. The forces which Napoleon at 
tha| period commanded* amounted to 
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the enormouB liamber of twelve hun- 
dred thousand men, almost al^in the 
highest state of discipline ana equip- 
ment. *Of these eight hundred and 
fifty thousand were native French, and 
of that body only three hundred thou- 
sand were engaged in the Spanish war. 
A population of f(nty-thrce millions in 
the French empire, and eight more in 
the kingdom of Italy and the Illyrian 
provinces, afforded apparently ample 
means of recruiting his losses. But 
•the conscription had ceased to be pro- 
ductive from the arrival of the period 
when those destroyed in the early Re- 
volutionary w^ars occasioned a chasm 
in the births of 1794 and 1795, and 
consequently ill the iiopulation between 
eighteen and twenty years of age. For 
this reason a conscription of a hundred 
and twenty thousand men which had 
been decreed by the senate on 3d Feb- 
ruary 1811, and another of the like 
amoimt on the 20th December in the 
same year, had not produced any 
considerable addition to the effective 
strength of the army. Napoleon re- 
sorted, therefore, before engaging in 
this terrible contest, to an extraordi- 
nary method of providing for the se- 
curity of his dominions. 

62. The whole inhabitants of the 
French empire, and of the kingdom of 
Italy,' capable of bearing aims, were 
formed into three bans, as they were 
called — the first comprehending all 
those from twenty to twenty-six years 
of age; the second from twenty-six to 
forty; the third, from forty to sixty 
years of age. One hundred and twenty 
thousand of the first ban was imme- 
diately placed at the disposal of the 
minister of war. This extraordinaiy 
measure, unknown in any former con- 
test, both demonstrates how fatally 
- tl£ conscription had operated upon 
the male population of Fimice, and 
may be regarded as one of the first 

Uie^mits of physical nature, and ap- 
proaShedS^ts fall. The weakness of age 
fell at once upon it, when chasms 
occasioned by the ^dreadful wars of 
179S%ud 1794 appeared in the male 
population which should be available 
at this time for the purposes o^the 


conscription. The total failure of the 
conscription after 1811, demonstrated 
that the early wars Of the Revolution 
had mowed down the lOce from which 
the defenders 4cf the empire should 
have sprung. 

63. The grand army itself, which 
was now concentrated in Poland, or 
ready to support the movements of 
those in advance, was divided into 
thirteen corps of infantry and four of 
cavalry, and amounted to the. im- 
mense aggregate of five hundred thou- 
sand men, besides a hundred thou- 
sand who afterwards joined, and took 
a part in the campaign.* Of these 
above eighty thousand were cavalry, 
and they were supported by thirteen 
hundred pieces of cannon. Nearly 

^twenty thousand chariots or carts, of 
all descriptions, followed the army; 
and the horses employed in the artil- 
leiy, the cavalry, and the conveyance 
of the baggage, amounted to the un- 
precedented number of one hundred 
and eighty-seven thousand. No such 
stupendous accumulation of armed 
men had yet been formed in modern 
times, or probably since the beginning 
of the world. Of this prodigiojiB ar-: 
mament, however, only two hundred 
thousand were native French ; the re- 
mainder were Germans, Italians, Poles, 
Swiss, and Austrians, whom the terror 
of the French arms had compelled, 
how unwillingly soever, to follow their 
banners. “ Exercitus mixtus ex col- 
luvione omnium gentium ; quibus non 
lex, non mos, non lingua communis; 
alius habitus, alia vestis, alia arma, 
alii ritus, alia sacra.”'!* 

64. The forces whic^ the Russian 
empire had to oppose to this crusade 
were much less considerable at the 
commencement of the campaign, but 
they were constantly increased as the 
war rolled into the interior of the em- 
pire; and before its close the .armies 
on the two sides were nearly equal. 
Its regular forces amounted, in the 
close of 181x, to five hundred and 

• See Appendix. Q, Chap. ulxj. 

i ** An army made up of the dregs of all 
nations ; which had no laws, custom^ or ' 
language in common ; whose dress. hal^tcL 
arms, rites, and rdig^on, were jdlssimibor * ’ 
— Livt, xxviii. chap. 12. 
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Beventeeu thousand men; but of these 
nearly seventy thj^usand were in garri- 
son, and the r^ainder dispersed over 
an immense surface, fijpn^the Danube 
to the Gulf of Finland, and from the 
Kiemen to the Caucasus. Two succes* 
sive levies had, however, been effected 
since that period, which furnished most 
seasonable supplies of disciplined men 
to the armies, as they were successive- 
ly thinned by the casualties of war. 
To oppose the invasion of the French, 
the Russians had collected two hun- 
dred and seventeen thousand in th> 
first line, and thirty-five thousand in 
the second ; and the army of Moldavia, 
amounting to fifty thousand, ultimate- 
ly appeared on the scene, and took an 
active share in the closing operations of 
the campaign. Their united strength 
was nearly three hundred thousand, of 
which fifty thousand were cavalry, and 
they brought into the field upwards of 
eight hundred pieces of cannon.* The 
forces of the French, therefore, exceed- 
ed those of the Russians by nearly three 
hundred thousand men; but the for- 
mer were at an immense distance from 
thei^ resources, and had no moans of 
* repauing their losses, whereas tlui lat- 
ter were in their own country, and sup- 
ported by the devotion of a patriotic 
and courageous people. By the fore- 
sight of the government, thirty -six 
depots, in the provinces bordering on 
the supposed theatre of war, had been 
formed to supply the losses occasioned 
by the campaign, and proved of the 
most essential service in the progress 
of the war.f 

66. Napoleon's troops, at the com- 
mencement of the campaign, were di- 
vided into three great masses. The 
first, two hundred and twenty thou- 
♦ Appendix, R, Chap. lxxi. 
t Clausewitz gives the following account 
of the Russian force : — 

On the Polish frontier, . 180,000 men. 

On the Dwina, . . TfO.OOO 

In Finland, . . . 20.000 

In Moldavia, . . . 60,000 

Riistom frontier, . . 80,000 

Interior, .... 50,000 

Garrisons, . . 50,000 

Cossacks, . . 20,000 

440,000 

— Clausewits, 12. 

VOL. IX. 


sand strong, under thi immediate or- 
ders o#the Emperor, was destined to 
overwhelm the first Russian aipny, un* 
der the command of Barclay de Tolly^ 
who had only one hundred and twenty- 
seven Uiousand at his disposal. Tho 
second, consisting of seventy-five thou- 
sand, under Jerome, was to crusli 
Prince Bngrathion, whoso forces were 
only forty -eight thousand; the Vice- 
roy, Eugene Beauharnnis, at the head 
of seventy-fivo thousand, was charged 
with the important task of throwin^f 
himself between these two Russian 
.armies, and preventing their reunion. 
Besides tlieso great armies, the right- 
wing of the French, thirty thousand 
strong, under Schwartzenberg, was op- 
IH>scd to Torrnasoft; who had forty thou- 
sand under his orders ; and the left, of 
the same strength, under Macdonald,- 
w*as destined to act against Riga, where 
Essen, with an inconsiderable force, 
awaited his approach. In turo niontha 
the KuHsiaris would hiive had a hun- 
dred and fifty thousand more men ixk 
the field ; it was the desire to gain a 
decisive success before these came up, 
which made Na|)olcon atixious to begin 
the war. 

66. The face of the country on the 
vresteru frontier of lliissia is in general 
flat, and in many places marshy. Vast 
woods of pine cover the plains, and the 
rivers flow in some places through steep 
banks, in others stagnate over exten- 
sive swamps, which often present the- 
most serious obstacles to military ope- 
rations. The roads, stniight ns an ar- 
row, run in a direct line, amidst inter- 
minable forests of pine, the dark mono- 
tony of which impresses a feeling of 
melancholy on the mind. Cultivation 
in Lithuania is so inconsiderable in ex- 
tent, that the fields of com seem cu^ul^ 
of gloomy wastes of marsh or forest; 
the villages arc few and miserable ; tbn 
little industry which exists is owin^ 
to the Jews, who reside in tbo towns 
in great numbers, liibabi^ig^ rich 
country, the Poles ore destitute of the 
commoff^necessaries of life : employed 
in raising magnificent crops of ^heati, 
they seldom taste anything but vye- 
‘ rcad, oats, or the coarsest b|rlcy« 

• 2 a 
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The miserable i&pect of the country 
attracted the notice even of th# care- 
less follojvers of Napoleon’s army. But 
the warlike spirit of the people was 
undecayed, and the peasants, equally 
with the nobles, retained that aptitude 
for war, and facility at assuming its 
discipline and dut^s, which in eveiy 
age has formed their honourable char- 
acteristic. 

67. Napoleon left Paris on the 9th 
May: the Empress Maria Louisa ac- 
companied him to Dresden. The whole 
sovereigns of Germany were there as- 
sembled, including the Emperor Fran- 
cis and the King of Prussia. The.Km- 
press had left Vienna as a sacrifice to 
the interests of her country: she re- 
turned to the Elbe beside the conqueror 
of the world, surrounded by the pomp 
of more than imperial splendour. The 
theatres of Paris had been transferred 
to Dresden; the assembled courts of 
Europe there awaited her approach ; 
the oldest potentates yielded to the 
ascendant of her youthful diiidem. 
During the magnificent series of pa- 
geants which followed her^rival, flat- 
tery exhausted its talent and luxury 
its magnificence ; and the pride of the 
OsBsars was forgotten in the gloiy of 
one who had risen upon the ruins of 
their antiquated splendour. No ade- 
quate conception can bo formed of the 
astonishing power and grandeur of Na- 
poleon, but by those who witnessed 
his residence on this occasion at Dres- 
den. The Emperor occupied the prin- 
cipal apartments of the palace ; his 
numerous suite were accommodated 
around; the august guests of the King 
of Saxony all looked to him as the cen- 
tre of attraction. Four kings were fre- 
quently to be seen waiting in his aiite- 
^diapiber; queens were the maids of 
nonour to Maria Louisa. With more 
than eastern munificence he distribut- 
ed diamonds, snuff-boxes, and crosses 
among the innumerable crowd of prin- 
ces, imni^prs, dukes, and courtiers, 
who thronged with oriental servility 
around his steps. WheneveVhe sp- 
peareii^in public, ncthing was to be 
n^rd but praises of his grandeur 
aud piagnifloence. The vast crowd of 


strangers, the superb equipages which 
thronged thestreets, t])^ebrilliantguards 
which were stationed in|p;ll the princi- 
pal parts of j^h% city, the constant ar- 
rival and departure of couriers from or 
towards every part of Europe, all an- 
nounced the king of kings, who was 
now elevated to the highest pinnacle 
of earthly grandeur. 

68. No fears for the issue of the gi- 
gantic expedition which he had under- 
taken, ever crossed the mind of the 
Emperor, or of the cortiige of kings 
and princes by whom he was surround- 
ed. “ Never,” said he, “ was the suc- 
cess of an expedition more certain ; I 
see on all sides nothing but probabili- 
ties in my favour. Not only do 1 ad- 
vance at the head of the immense for- 
ces of France, Italy, Germany, the Con- 
federation* of the Rhine, and Poland ; 
but the two monarchies which have 
hitherto been the most powerful aux- 
iliaries of Russia against me, have now 
ranged themselves on my side; they 
espouse my quarrel with the zeal of 
my oldest friends. Why should I not 
number in a similar class Turkey and 
Sweden ? The former at this moment 
is, in all probability, resuming its arms 
against the Russians : Bernadotte hesi- 
tates, it is true; hut he is a French- 
man : he will regain his old associa- 
tions at the first cannon-shot; he will 
not refuse to Sweden so favourable an 
opportunity of avenging the disasters 
of Charles XII. Never again can such 
a favourable combination of circum- 
stances be anticipated: I feel that it 
draws me on ; and, if Alexander per- 
sists in refusing my propositions, I 
will pass the Niemen.” Marvellous as 
is the contrast between these anticipa- 
tions and the actual issue of the cam- 
paign, the penetration of few men in 
Europe could at that time presage a 
different result from that which the 
French Emperor assumed as assured; 
and Madame de Stael expressed the 
almost universal opinion, that ** when 
Napoleon was at Dresden in 1812, sur- 
rounded by all the sovereigns of Ger- 
many, and commanding an army of 
fivenundred thousand men, it appear- 
ed impossible, according to all human 
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calculation, that his expedition should 
not succeed.** « 

69. He so<|n experienced, however, 
the truth of Muutesii^ieii's observa- 
tion, that great expeditions generally 
fail from the very magnitude of the 
means provided to insure their success. 
iN’o sooner had he arrived in Poland, 
than the Emperor was assailed by the 
cries of the peasantry who were ruined 
by his soldiers. Notwitlistiuiding the 
utmost exertions on his part to pre- 
vent pillage, and to i)rovidc for their 
necessities, the enormous multitude of 
men and horses who were assembled 
speedily exhausted the countiy. It 
was in vain that his prudent foresight 
had provided numerous battalions of 
light and heavy cliaiiots for the supply 
of the army; innumerable carriages 
laden with tools of every description, 
twenty-six squadrons of waggons storc(l 
with military equipages, several thou- 
sand light caissons, carrying luxuries as 
well as objects of necessity of every de- 
scription, and six com})letc sets of iwn- 
toous. Thewantsof suchaprodigiousac- 
curaulation of troops s|K*edily exhaust- 
ed §11 the means of subsistence which 
the country alforded, and all the stores 
they could convey with them. Forced 
requisitions of horses, chariots, and 
oxen from the peasantry soon became 
necessary; and the Poles, who expected 
deliverance from their bondage, were 
stripped of everything they possessed 
by their liberators. To such a pitch did 
the misery subsequently arrive, that 
the richest families in Warsaw were 
literally in danger of starving, and the 
interest of money rose to eighty per 
cent. Yet such was the rapidity of the 
marches at the opening of the cam- 
paign, that the greater pjirt of the sup- 
plies thus exacted were abandoned or 
destroyed before the army had ad- 
vanced many leagues into the Russian 
territoiy. 

70. It was not, however, from any 
want of foresight and preparation, so 
far as human effort could go, that tbe 
troops were so soon driven to the neces- 
sity of subsisting by pillage. Clever 
had such exertions been made to secure 
supplies for an army. Enormous ma- 


gazines had been formed to provide fur 
the ^nts of the troops in th#oam- 
pivign. Ry the treaty already men- 
tioned, concluded with Prussia a short 
time before, that unhappy country was 
compelled to furnish two hundred and 
twenty thousand quarters of oats, twen- 
ty-four tliousaiid hf rice, two million 
bottles of boor, four hundred thousand 
quarters of wheat, six hundred thou- 
sand of straw, three hundred and fifty 
thousand of hay, six million pecks of 
oats, forty-four thousand oxen, fifteen 
thousand horses, three thousand six 
hundred carriages, harnessed and fur- 
nished with drivers and horses; and 
hospitals provided with every requi- 
site for twenty thousand patients. At 
DiUitzic, the grand depot of tho army, 
iimumerablo military stores were col- 
lected, and inagazines capable of be- 
ing transported by water through the 
Friache llalfto Konigsbcrg,andbyland 
.across the country to Insterburg, where 
they wero received on the Nicmen. 
Tho active and iinpassionod mind of 
tho Emperor had long been incessantly 
occupied with this object; tho whole 
day was passed in dictating letters to 
his generals on the subject ; in the 
night he frequently rose from bed to 
reiterate his commands. “ For masses 
such as are now to be put in move- 
meut,** said he, “ the resources of no 
country can suffice. All the caissons 
must bo ready to bo laden with bread, 
Hour, rice, vegetables, atid brandy, be- 
sides wliat is requisite for tho movable 
:;olumns. My manenuvres may assem- 
ble in a moment four hundred thou- 
sand men at ono point: tho oemntry 

11 be totally unable to provide for 
them ; everything must be brought by 
themselves.’* 

71. Before approaching tho , 

the Emperor reviewed the princip^ 
corps of liii) army. On these occasions, 
according to his usual practice, he 
] Missed through tho ranks of the sol- 
liers, and inquired minutj^y ic^> their 
wants and equipments. The veterans 
he remanded of the battle of the T?mf 
mids, of the glhries of Marei^go, Aus- 
torlitz, and Jena: the conscripto seemed 
equally the object of attentioi| ; waa 
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their pay regularly received, were their 
rations faithfully nerved out, hadebhey 
any comptaints to make against l^eir 
officers ? Frequently he h^ted in the 
centre of a regiment, and, calling the 
troo^ around him, inquired what com- 
missions were vacant, and who were 
most worthy to holdi^hem. Having as- 
certained the age, services, and wounds 
of those specified, he immediately ap- 
pointed them to the vacant situations 
in the presence of their comrades. Se- 
lecting one veteran from the ranks, he 
would remind him of the victoiy of the 
Pyramids; another he would himself 
decorate with the cross of the Legion 
of Honour, taken from his own breast, 
for his courage on the field of Auster- 
litz. To the standards of the distin- 
guished regiments as they defiled past, 
riddled with shot and blackened with 
smoke, he bowed with respect. By at- 
tentions such as these, Napoleon gain- 
ed the hearts of his soldiers, and pro- 
duced that enthusiastic attachment to 
his person, which, as much as the splen- 
dour of his military talent, distinguish- 
ed every period of his career. 

72. At length he approached the 
Niemen, and the numerous battalions 
of the grand army converged towards 
Kowno, which, being the extreme point 
of the salient angle where the Prussian 
projected into the Russian territory, 
seemed a favourable point for commenc- 
ing operations. The infantry arrived 
in good order, and left but few strag- 
gler's behind; but the cavalry and artil- 
lery had already begun to suffer severe- 
ly : the grass, the hay, the meadows, 
were soon entirely consumed by the 
enormous multitude of horses which 
passed along, and the succeeding col- 
umns underwent often all the horrors 
of famine from the devastation of those 
which' had preceded them. Two hun- 
dred and twenty thousand men, and a 
hundred thousand horses, now concen- 
trated at the point of junction of four 
differei^t rofids at Insterburg on the 
Pregel, presented a mass of combatants 
unparalleled in modem times fdi their 
ef^ciencp and splendour. Before set- 
ting out for the Niemen, the troops 
were i^l served with provisions to con- 


vey them beyond that river to Wilna, 
the capital of Russian Roland. But all 
the care of the Emperor and his lieu- 
tenants was unabjip to itroVide subsist- 
ence for such nupendous masses; the 
carriages and cattle which had been seiz- 
ed in Old Prussia, under a provision that 
they should be sent back as soon os they 
reached the Niemen, were still kept 
for service beyond that river, and the 
unhappy owners resumed the road to 
their homes, destitute either of money 
or provisions, and uttering the loudest 
complaints against the injustice with 
which they had been treated. Pillage 
and disorder were already universal on 
the flanks of the army ; and it was easy 
to foresee that want of provisions would 
prove the great difficulty of the ^m- 
paign. These difficulties, however, had 
no sort of effect on the impassioned 
mind of the Emperor. The masses 
pressed on without intermission; col- 
umn after column succeeded each other 
in ceaseless march ; and at length on 
the 23d June, before daybreak, the im- 
perial forces approached the river, which 
as yet was concealed by the great forest 
of Pilwiski, and Napoleon immediately 
mounted on horseback to reconnoitre 
the banks. His horse suddenly fell as 
he approached the shore, and he was 
precipitated on the sand. Some one 
exclaimed, ** It is a bad omen — a Ro- 
man would have retired;" but, with- 
out regarding the auguiy, he gave or- 
ders for the construction of three brid- 
ges, and retired to his quarters, hum- 
ming the tune, “ Malbrook s’eu va h la 
guerre,” and repeating with martial 
emphasis the line, “Nc salt quand il 
reviendra.” ^ 

73. On the approach of night, the 
following proclamation of the Emperor 
was read to the troops: — Soldiers t 
the second war of Poland is commenced: 
the firat was terminated at Friedland 
and Tilsit, when Russia swore an eter- 
nal alliance with France, and war with 
England. Now she violates her oaths. 
She refuses to give any explanation of 
her strange conduct till the French 
eagle| have repassed the Rhine, leav- 
ing our allies at her discretion. Ihte 
drags her on-^et her deeiinieB hefidJU* 
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Ud, Does she ixoagine we are de^ner- ! with enthusiasm, axl& immediately the 
ated? Are we not still the soldiers of signal to advance was given. Vast ool- 
Austerlitz ? We are placed between umns defiled out of the for^t and hol- 
dishonour aAd war; our choice cannot lows with which the banks of river 
be doubtful. Let^^then advance, abounded, and pressed in silence to the 
cross the Niemen, and carry the war margin of the stream; not a sound was 
into her own territory. The second heaj^ but the measur^ tread of march- 
polish war will be as glorious as the ing bands, not a ^ght was suffered to 
first; but the peace we conclude shall shine on the vast and disciplined array 
be its own guarantee, and put an end of France. The troops halted and lay 
to the fatal influence which for fifty down on the edge of the river, too im- 
years Russia has exercised in the affairs patient to sleep, and eagerly gazing 
of Europe.” The soldiers, ^uped in through the gloom at the Russian 
circles, heard these animating words shore. 
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CHAPTER LXIV. 

Note A, p. 32. 

Table showing the progressive Number of Commitments in Eiiglaiirl, Scotland, and Ireland 
in the undermentioned years. 



England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Year. 

EnKland. 

Scutland. 

Ireland. 

iwii 

4,606 

— 

3,000 

1824 

13,698 

1,802 

15,258 


4,346 

— ■ 

3.781 

1825 

14,437 

1,870 

16,516 


4,446 

— 

3,522 

1820 

10,164 

1,999 

16,318 

1808 

4,735 

— . 

.3,704 

1827 

17,924 

2,110 

18,031 

EMI 


— 

3,041 

1828 

10,504 

2,024 

14,683 

1810 

5,146 

— 

3,799 

1829 

18,075 

2,063 

15,271 

1811 

6,337 

— 

4,162 

1830 

18,107 

2,329 

16,794 

1K12 

6,676 

— 

4,:m 

1831 

19.047 

2,451 

16,192 

1813 

7,164 

— 

— 

1832 

29.829 

2,431 

16,056 

1814 

6,390 


. — ■ 

1833 

20,072 

2,504 

17,819 • 

1816 

7,818 

No prior regu- 

No returns dur- 

1834 

22.451 

2,ti91 

21.381 

1816 

9,091 

lar returns for 

ing this period 

1835 

20,731 

2,837 

21,205 

1817 

13,932 

Scotland. 

in Ireland. 

1836 

20,984 

2,922 

23,891 

1818 

13,667 

— 

— 

ia3T 

23,012 

3,126 

14,804 

1819 

14,254 

— 

— 

1838 

23,094 

3,418 

15,723 

1820 

13,710 

1,480 


1839 

24,443 

3,409 

26,392 

1821 

13,115 

1,522 


1840 

27,187 

8,872 

23,83:i 

1822 

12,241 

1.091 

15,251 

1841 

27,700 

3,502 

20,796 

1823 

12,203 

1,733 

14,032 

1842 

31,309 


— c 


It is impoesiblo to avoid the suspicion that, since 183C, some change, to conceal the fear* 
ful increase of Irish crime, lias been made in the mode of making up the returns. — Sco 
Porter's Progr€98 of the Nation, iii. 173-227. 

That the spread of the mere power of reading and writing by means of education has no 
tendency to check this alarming progress, is clear from the subjoined analysis of the state 
of education of criminals in England and Scotland in the six last years, as obtained from 
the parliamentary rctunis. 


Well. 

Super- 

cducatcd. 

Not 

known. 

Totai.. I 

Educated. 

Uneducated. 

2,215 



13,969 

7,033 

489 



1.921 

5.39 

7,234 


■BK 


10,030 

2,234 



12,633 

7,464 

.520 


1^1 


693 

4,511 


msm 


6,336 

2,057 

79 

481 


7,943 

630 

93 

74 

2,793. 

551 

4,727 

•— 

— 

7,500 

6,808 

2,062 

78 

636 

15,210 

7,196 

608 

57 


2,661 

610 

6,468 


— 


6,647 



606 

17,303 

8,068* 




1,927 

851 




10,088 

8,400 

2,253 

120 

669 

18,111 

9,220 

.554 


1.1.. 

2,834 

696 

5,651 

n 

— 

8,735 

7,162 


Year. 


Country. 


Neither roml] 
nor write. 


Could read 
and write 
Impcrl'ccpjr. 


1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 


England, 

Scotland, 

Ireland, 

England, 

Sootland, 

Ireland, 

England, 

Scotland, 

Ireland, 

England, 

Scotland, 

Irdand. 

ilSnglend, 

Scotland, 

Ireland, 

England, 

ilcotland, 

Ireland, 


7,033 

839 

10,030 

7,464 

693 

6,336 

7,043 

651 

6,808 

7,296 

610 

6,647 

9.058 

851 

8,400 

9,220 

496 

7,152 


10,983 

1,427 

3,056 

10,298 

1.772 
3,066 

10,334 

2.070 

2.773 
13,071 

2,104 

3,(>20 

15.149 

2,297 

84SO 

15,732 

2,248 

3,084 


•— Forcer’s Progrtu tfUit Nation, iii. 201,^214, 215, 232. 
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The following Table exhibits the Progress of Crime in relatii»n to Education 
in En^an^for the last seven years, in ^ntesimal proportions • o 


Year. 

1 

Uimblo to 
read and 
write. 

Abl^orcod 
and write 
imperfectly. 

Able to read 
and write 
welL 

Instruction 
BU|)orior to 
reuding and 
writiii{{ well. 

Instruction 
could not bo 
ascertained. 

TotoL 

1886 

33-52 

52-33 

10-56 

0-91 

^•6*8 


1837 

35-85 


9-46 

0-43 

2-18 

iC^B 

1838 

34-40 

53-41 

9-77 

0-34 

2-08 


■EH9 

33-53 

63-48 

10-07 

0-32 

2-t)0 


1840 

33-32 1 

55-57 

8-29 

0-37 

2-45 

^B ^^B 

1841 

33-21 

56-67 

7-49 

0-15 

2-27 

l^B 3!^B 

1842 

33-35 

58-32 

6*77 

0-22 

2-34 

HiH 


— Parliamentary CrimUial Tables ft rr the Year 1S4‘2. Printnil 5th May 184S. 
Preface, p. 7 ; and M‘Cui^t.ocii, Slat, of Great Britain^ i. 476-7. 


Note B, p. 83. 


Table showing the amount of Bank Notes in Circulation from 1792 to 1815, 
with the commercial paper under discount at the Bank during the same period, 
and the gold and silver annually coined at the Bank 


Year. 

Total of Noto.s. 

CoimnurcUil Paper 
rendered at IJiink. 

Bullion coined. 

. 1792 

£11,307 380 

£ 

£1,171,863 

• 1793 

11,388,910 


2,747,430 

1794 

10,744,020 


2,558,895 

1795 

14,017,510 

2,946,500 

493,416 

1796 

16,729,520 

3,505,000 

464,680 

1797 

11,114,120 

6,350,000 

2,600,297 

1798 

13,095,830 

4,460,600 

2,967,666 

1799 

12,959,610 

6,403,900 

449,962 

1800 

16,854,800 

6,401,900 

189,937 

.1801 

16,203,280 

7,905,100 

450,242 

1802 

15,186,880 

7,52.3,100 

437,019 

1803 

15,849,980 

10,747,600 

956,445 

1804 

17,077,880 

9,982,400 

718,397 

1805 

^7.871,170 

11,365,500 

54,668 

1806 

17,730,120 

12,380,100 


1807 

16,950,680 

13,484,600 

None. 1 

1808 

14,183,860 

12,950,100 

371,714 * 

1809 

18,542,860 

16,475,700 

298,946 - 

1810 

21,019,600 

20,070,600 

316,936 

1811 

23,360,220 

14,355,400 

312,263 

1812 

23,408,320 

14,291,600 

None. 

1813 

23,210,930 

12,330,200 

519,722, 

1814 

24,801,000 

* 13,285,800 

Nnne. 

1815 

27,261,650 

14,914100 

* None. 

1816 

27,013,620 

11,416,400 

» NonO;^ 


— Mobeau's Table$; and Peubeb, 279. Maiismall’s Digest, pp. 971, 147^, 23& 
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Note C, p. 46. 


T&b!o I., showing the Progrdls of Foreign and British ^Shipping from the 
' year 1801 to 1823, when the reciprocity system beg%n 

RJ! 



BRITISH. 

FOREIGN. 

TOTAL. 

Tear. 

Ships. ^ 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

JjK aSH 

4,987 

922,694 

5,497 

780,165 

10,484 

1,702,749 

: 1 

7,806 

1,333,005 

3,728 

480,251 

11,634 

1,813,256 

V : 1 » 

6,264 

1,115,702 

4,254 

638,104 

10,518 

1,763,806 


4,865 

904,932 

4,271 

607,299 

9,136 

1,612,231 

1 1 

5,167 

953,250 

4,517 

691,883 

9,684 

1,645,133 


6,211 

904,307 

3,793 

612,904 

9,004 

1,517,271 

1807 

— 

— 

4,087 

680,144 

— 

— 

1808 

— 

— 


283,657 

— 



1809 

6,615 

938,675 

4,922 

759,287 

10,637 

1,697,962 

1810 

5,154 

896,001 

6,876 

1,176,243 

12,030 

2,072,244 

181t 

— 

— 

3,216 

687,180 

— 

— 

*1812 

__ 


... 

— 





*1813 



— 

— 

— 




1814 

8,975 

1,290,248 

5,286 

599.287 

14,261 

1,889,535 

1815 

8,880 

1,372,108 

5,314 

746,985 

14,194 

2,119,093 

1816 

9,744 

1,415,723 

3,116 

379,465 

12,860 

1,795,188 

1817 

11,255 

1,625,121 

3,396 

446,011 

14,651 

2,070,132 

1818 

13,006 

1,886,394 

6,238 

762,457 

19,244 

2,648,851 

1819 

11,974 

1,809,128 

4,215 

542,684 

16,189 

2,351,812 

1820 

11,285 

1,668,060 

3,472 

447,611 

14,757 

1,115,671 

1821 


1,599,274 

3,261 

396,256 

14,071 

1,995, mo 

1822 


1,664,186 

3,389 

469,151 

14,476 

2,133,337 


' Table II., showing the Progress of British and Foreign Shipping from 
1823, the first year of the reciprocity system, to 1836 : — 




1,740,859 

1,797,320 

2,144,598 

1,950,630 

2,086,898 

2,094,357 

2,184,525 

2,180,042 

2,367,322 

2,185,980 

2,183,814 

2,298,263^ 

.2,442,7346 

d, 505, 743 


4,069 
5,653 
6,986 
5,729 
6,046 I 
4,955 i 
5,218 ; 
6,359 I 
6,085 
4,546 
6,505^ 
6,894 • 
6,005 


582,996 

759,441 

958,132 

694,116 

761,864 

634,620 

710,303 

768,828 

874,605 

639,979 

762,085 

833,905 

866,990 

^88,899 


TOTAL. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

15,340 

17,386 

90,484 

18,202 

19,179 

18,391 

18,877 

18,907 

20,573 

17,918 

18,624 

19,797 

20,300 

21,478 

2,323,855 

2.666.761 
3,102,730 
2,644,746 

2.839.762 
2,728,977 
2,894,828 
2,938,870 
3,241,927 
2,826,959 
2,945,8^9 
8,132,168 
8,309,724 
3,494,372 


' Records destroyed by dre. 
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Table III., showing the Progress of Exports to, and Shipping with, the oountriei 
with which reoipimity treaties have been conceded, compared with those%rith 
which there have Been no such treaties, and the British colonies : — • 


/1822. Total tonnage 
*8 ® exports to reci- 

J J ^ ^rocitj^countries, 


mage'^ 

> reci- > 
ies, ) 


II 

fl822. 

Do. 

ir 

^1838. 

Do. 

a 



li 

|'l822. 

Do. 

Si 

^1838. 

Do. 


BRITISH. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

3913 

469,726 

5042 

714,881 

2573 

407,847 

4715 

783,359 

4421 

786,613 

6362 

1,287,157 



Table IV., showing the amount of Shipping, distinguishing British from 
Foreign, employed between Great Britain and the undermentioned countries, 
from 1821 to 1839 



Brlttiih I Foreign 
Tom. I Tone. 


37,720 103,837 
58,270 101,098 


70,590 
102,847 
81,202 
04.(t(i4 
189,214 
119,000 
150,718 
133,763 
125,918 
102,758 
83,908 
02,079 
41,735 
32.021 
25,514 
42,607 
07.6661 
86,734 175.043 I 273,446 
111,470 229,208 312,183 


— ParUamentary Paper, 28fA May 1840. 

For the valuable Botums from which the pr^eding extracts are made, the 
British puhlio are indebted to the motions of my able and^ eloquent friefd, Mr 
Colquhoun of Killermont, M.P. for Kilmarnock, to whose exertions in the cause 
5 )f religion and humanity Scotland and Ireland are already so much indebted# 
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Note D, p. ( 



BUDGET 

INCOaiE. ORDINARY. 

Customs; .... 

£6,802.402 

Excise, 

18,489.914 

Stamps, .... 

5.090.478 

liand and Assessed, 

6,868,230 

Post-office, . <# . 

1,274.000 

Small taxes, . . . 

87,605 

Total ordinary Net, 

Hereditary Revenue, . 

£38,612,629 

65,814 

War Taxes. 


Customs, .... 

£2,633.919 

Excise, .... 

6,410.139 

Property taxes. 

12,941.155 

Arrears, .... 

14,336 

Lottery, .... 

281,386 

Proportion of Irish Loan for 
England 

2,752.706 

Smaller Sums, 

253,866 


£63.905,990 

English Loan, 

16,636.375 

Total, Britain, 

£80,602,365 

Irish Loan and Taxes, . 

10,309,000 

Grand total, .... 

£90,011,365 


OP 1811. 

^xi^NDITURB. 

Interest of debt, . . . £20,740,828 « 

Life Annuities, . . . 1,640,257 

Sinking Fund, . . . 13,084,274 


Totalof Debt Funded, . . £34,374869 

Interest of Exchequer Bills, . 1,666,763 

Total charge of debts, funded 
and unfunded, . . . £36,031,094 

Civil List 1,472,403 

Do. Scotland, . . . 109,603 

IVliscellaneous, . . . 606,649 

Navy 10,640,678 

Army, 23,860,359 

Ordnance 4,667,509 

Loans to Foreign States, . 7,410,039 

Miscellaneous, . . . 1,962,636 


For United Kingdom, . £06,450.060 
Deduct for Ireland, . 4,480,462 


£00,960,698 


— ‘Finance Accounts^ Ann. Reg. 1812, p. 303, 409; and ParU Deb. xxii. 1-34, App. 


Note E, p. 60. 


BUDGET OP 1812. 


INCOME, PERMANENT. 

. £8,296,280 

17,800,248 
3,313,986 
7,373,157 
1,534,608 
. 00,692 


Customs, 

Excise, . 

Stamps, 

Land and Assessed, 
Post-office. 

Smaller Duties. 


Permanent and Annual Taxes, £38,408,080 
Hereditary Re voiiuo, .. . 106,630 


War Taxes and Resources. 

. £2,948,330 

5,206,754 
13,368.006 


Customs; . . . . 

Excise, 

Property Tax, 

Lottery, . . 

•Propsrtlon of Irish Loon, 
Extmequer Bills repaid. 
Smaller Purees, 

Total, cxclusivo of Loans, 
Loans, including for Ireland, 
£4,<||0,00(V — East Indies, 
£2,600,0067- • 

Total, 


360,145 
2,793,313 
910,470 
352,931 

£04,446,159 


20.263,586 


14,746 


EXPENDITURE. 
Interest of Funded Debt, 

Life Annuities, 

Management, . ■ . . 

Sinking Fund, 

Total charge of Debt funded. 
Interest of Exchequer Bills, . 
Total charge of Debt, funded 
and unfunded, . 

Civil List, dsc. 

Do. Scotland, 


£21,361,252 

1,629,669 

233,705 

£23,124,616 
13,482, OlO 

£36,607,126 

1,885,369 


£38,442;495 
1,685,601 

_ . . 112,748 

Bounties^ Pcnsioint Drawbacks, Ac. 682,675 


Navy, 20,600,339 

Army, 24,987,362 

Ordnance, .... 4,252,409 

Foreign Loans, . . . 8,204,028 

Miscellaneous, . . . 1,779,089 

East India Co.'s Loans, .* . 2,408,009 

Advance on Commercial Ex- 
chequer Bills, . . . 1,875,141 

Total, £104,369,887 

I o Deduct for Service of Ireland, 6^848 A16 

Tot:U Expenditure of Great 

Britain, .... £97,521,371 


6>’ d 

^Financial Account for theyearendingSth January 1813; Pari. I)eb.pp. 2-23, 24; Ann. 
1813, p. 328. 
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Note F, p. 61, ^ 

Proposition sabmitto<f%y Mr Mackenzie on behalf of the British Qovommcnt» to the French 
^ Government, and rejected by tliem : — * 

'* Plan of a convention fo? tItPexehange of prisoners of war, presetHed bg Mr Mackensie le 
M. Motuiier. 

‘*Art. 1. — All the English, Spaniards, Portuguese, Sicilians, Uanoveriana, and other 
subjects of. or in the service of. Great Britain, or of the powers in alliauco with hov, who 
nro now prisoners of war in France, Italy, Naples, Holland, or in any o^or country in olll- 
cUico with, or dependent on. France, shall bo act free without oxceptioiir 

** Art. II.— All the French, Itilians, and others, subjects or in the service of France or 
Italy, all the Dutch and Neapolitans, an<l all other subjects, either in the service of powers 
alliM to France, who aro now prisoners of war in Great Britain, Spain, Sicily, Portugal, 
Brazil, and in every other country in alliance with Great Britain, or occupioa by British 
troops, shall be set free without exception. 

** Art. IV. Sect. 1 . — All the British prisoners, of whatever rank and quality, who aro 
detained in France, Italy, and the dc|tcndcncica of Franco and Italy, shall ho liberated. 
The exchange shall commence immediately after the signature of this convention, by send- 
ing to Deal or Portsmouth, or any other English port in the British Channel that may bo 
agreed on, or by sending to the British commissioners appointed to rocoivo them, a thou- 
sand British prisouers for a thousand French, who shall be released by the British goveru- 
niont in the manner herewith stipulated. 

*‘Sect. 2. — All the French prisouers, of whatever rank and quality, at present detained 
ill Great Britain, or in the British po.sscssions, shall bo released. The exchange shall com- 
mence immediately after tlio signature of this convention, and sliall ho mado by sending 
^ sticco-ssively to Morlaix, or to any other French port in tho British Channel that may bo 
' agreed on, or by delivering to the French commissioners, a thousand French prisouers for 
a thousand English prisoners, as promptly, and in tho samoiiroportion, as tho government 
shall release the latter. 


*'Sect.O . — When all tho British prisoners detained in France, Italy, and their depend- 
encies, shall have been exchanged fur an equal number (to bo guided aud settled upon tho 
])riMciplc established in the preceding section of this article) of French prisouers detained 
In England and her possessions, tho remainder of French piisoncrs who may remain in tho 
hands of Great Britain shall be liberated without delay, and sent to France, In oxchango 
for an equal number of Siianish prisouers of war, who sliall bo sent to such ports, or to such 
bpanish towns .os may be agreed on, and in tho following manner. 

|. — All tho*Portuguea 0 and Hicilinn prisoners iii Franco, or in tho countries allied 

or dependent on Franco, aud all the prisoners belonging to Franco, and to her allies, who 
may be in tho hands of tho Portuguoso and Sicilians, sliall bo mutually released, and in tho 
same manner, and on tho same couditioiis, which have been above stipulated, in rclutiou 
to the French and Spaniard.s, with such modifications only as the eirciirnstanoesand pecu- 
liar situation of those countries may require.” 


CHAPTER LXV. 

Note O, p. SI. 

GENERAL STATE OF THE FRENCH ARMIES IN SPAIN. 
irdh January 1811. 

Present under arms. | ^^ctacbod. Absent. I EflTcctivo | Homc-s. 

Blen. I Horses. Men. | Horses. Hospital. Men. Cavalry. Draught 

205,227 I 6^462 | 17,780 1 4,714 48,831 | 301,838 1 41,180 I 15,087 

15th April 1811. ^ 

276,675 I 46,999 I 15,121 | 2,166 | 40,079 | 331,776 | 37,855 1 11,301 

Ahmy of Portugal. — Ist April 1811. 

Under arms. I Detached. | Hospital. EfTcctivo. 

Men. I Horses. I Men. I Homos. I Men. Men. I Horse.v^ 

61,237 I 11,717 I 3,716 I — | ^2,229 ^ 68,051 I 11,142 

OP the South — aSouH, Duke of Dalmatia, commirtdhiy. — iryth^apm 
* Cavalry. I Draught. 

75,183 1 13,124 | 8,016 [ 1,33G | 11,420 | 00,408 1 12,150 1 2,304 



880 


HISTC^T OF ettbofe;. 


Fifth Cofp8,~-15th January. 


Present under arms. 1 

1 Dotafihed. ] 

^ Hospital. 

Effectli^' Horses. 

Men. 

1 Horses. 

Men. 

I Horsee. 

Men. 

Men. fTavidry. I Draught 

18,767 

1 6,158 

8,035 

1 640 

— 

c— — 1 


First Corps before Cadiz, — 15th February 1811. 

25,781 I 2,661 f 1,331 | 681 | 1,997 | 29,409 | 2,207 | 1,035 

0 

Fourth Corps, — 15^/i February 1811. 

22,723 I 5,464 | 741 | 397 | 2,577 i 26,033 | 5,060 | 793 

Army of thb North — Bessilres, Duke of Istria, commanding, 

Xst February 1811. 

if8,516 I 8,874 | 1,992 | — | 6,866 | 67,767 | 7,979 | 1,073 

15lh April 1811. 

53,148 I 6,930 | 2,221 | — | 5,350 | 60,719 | 6,065 | 879 

— Nafzer, iii 576-581. 

CHAPTER LXVL 


NoTB H, p. 122. 

Summary of the Force of the Anglo-Fortuguese Army^ exclusive of Drummers 
and ArtiUerymen, — October 1, 1811. 




CAVALRY. 




Present. 

Sick. 

Command. 

Prisoners. 

Total. 

British, • 

3,571 

1,114 

947 

298 

5,930 

Portuguese, . 

1,373 

256 

1,140 

— 

2,769 

Total Cavaliy, 

4,944 

1,370 

2,087 

298 

8,699 



. INFANTRY. 




Present. 

Sick. 

Command. 

Prisoners. 

Total 

British, . 

29,530 

17,974 

2,663 

1,684 

51,851 

Portuguese, . 

23,689 

6,009 

1,707 

75 

31,480 

Total Infantry, 

53,219 

23,983 

4,370 

1,759 

88,831 


Oeneral total, including sexgeants, 58,263 sabres and bayonets in the field. 

Note I, p. 123. 

Summary of the French Force in Spain at different periods^ extracted from Hu 
^ Imperial Muster-Bolls. 

c Under ann8.i^% Detached. Absent. ESSetitive. 

Mei.. Hors^ Hen. Horses. Hospital. Men. Horses. . 

Auj. 1811. 279,v»37 41,598 50,583 10,869 42,433 87^841 52,467 

Jan. 1812. 258,156 41,049 22,805 5,434 42,056 824,938 42,348 

^pr. 1812. 244,692 36,747 12,260 8,849 34,369 291,879 40,863 



appekdiIl 

Au0£st 1 , 1811 . 

ARMS. I DETACHED. EFFECTIVE! 

Men. I Horwe. lloipltol. Men. I Horeet. 


Arm^o du Midi, . 60,597 10,008 82.043 

— duContro. . 10,540 3,720 391 

— do Portugal, 88,392 5.820 7,901 

— d’Aragoii, . 45,102 5,718 1.397 

— duNord, . 88,092 11,020 7,017 

— do Catalogne. • 23,553 1,368 1,153 




50,.502 10,800 41,452 


Rciuforcements, . 17,301 

General total, . . 279,037 j 41,598 j 50,583 j 10,809 


•-Napier, iv. 688, 589. 

CHAPTER LXVIL 

Note K, p. 177. 

Cbmparative Height of the Alps, the Andes, ami tlie Himalaya and Caucasus. 


Mont Blanc 


Monte Rosa, 


Matterhorn 


Col du Odont 


Wetterhorn 


Finstor-aar-horu 


Great Glochner, . 13, 

Aiguille d'Argcnti^re, 1.3,300 
Grenier, Tyrol, . 10,500 

Gletcherbupg, St G^ 
thard, . . 10,830 

BummitofMontCenis, 11,460 
Summit of Little St 


ANDKS. 


HIMALAYA AND ALTAI. 

■ 

Feet. 


Fe.t. 

Nevada di Somta, 

25,250 

Tcliamoulari , . 

26,894 

Cliimborazo, 

21,451 

Diiavaludgiri, . 


Cayambe, . 

19,633 

24,450 

Towaliir, . 

Rio di lllania, . 

llifiialaya. No. 14, 

23,463 

Aiitisana, . • 

19,290 

12, 

22,264 

Cotopaxi, . • 

18,862 

3, 

21,877 

Popocatapctl, , 

17,716 

23, 

21.775 

Mo'iit St Elio.*^ . 

17,883 

Bukh-da-Viila, . 

18,400 

Orizaba, . 

17,390 

Po-chan (volcano). 

1.3,000 

Pichinuha, 

15,670 

Mont Bolor, 

1S.U)0 

rj:iko of Titic:ica. 

12,000 

Bieliikhn, Altai, 

11,000 

City of Rio Banibri, . 

10,800 

Ala-tau, 

11,524 

Quito, , 

Toluca, . 

9,515 

8,818 

Itulitzkui, . 

10,710 

Bogota do San- 


CAUCA.SL’.S AND TAURUS. 

tn Fe, . 

8,650 



Mexico,® 

7,470 

4) 

Ararat, • 

Elbunrz, CalrcaHUS, . 
Taunis,'* . 

15,027 

15,020 

• 


Anti-TiAinis, . 
Lebanon, . 

a,616 

10,099 


























Note L, p. 201. 

Talk Clumng the Commerce of Hie American Stat^t before the Bevoliitlon, with Spain^ and after it with Orcat Britain. 
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384 HISTORTI^PF BtifEOPB. 

NoiBN,'p.,K)?,, . 

TabQi I.— Showiiw tho deolinfl^f the pApw .M^tetion .or threat Britain since 
1810^ when the Spaniiah reTohution broke out— 


Year. 

Bank of England Notes 
In ciremation. 

Cpuntiy Banks. 

r5 — ^ 

Commercial Paper un* 
der Discount ak Bank. 



Year. 

1800 

£16,854,800 


£6,421,900 

1800 

1801 

10,206,280 


7,905,100 

1801 

1802 

15,186,880 


7,523,300 

1802 

1803 

15,849,980 

...» 

10,747,600 

1803 

1804 

17,077,850 


9,982,400 ' 

1804 

1805 

17,871,170 



1I,265,5U0 

1805 

1806 

. 17,730,120 


12,380,100 

1806 

.1807 

16,950,680 


13,484,600 

1807 

A 1808 

14,182,860 

... 

1-2,950,100 

1808 

1809 

18,542,860 



15,475.700 

1809 

1810 

21,019,600 


'^20,070.600 

1810 

1811 . 

23,369,220 

— 

14,355,400 

1811 

1812 

23,408,279 

— 

14,-291,600 

1812 

1813 

2*2, 21.9, .930 

— 

12,330,200 

1813 

1814 

24,801,080 

£22,700,000 

13,285,800 

1814 

1815 

27,261,650 

19,011,000 

14,917,000 

1815 

1810 

27,013,620 

15,0.96,000 

11,416,400 

1816 

1817 

• 27,397,900 

15,894,000 

3,960,600 

1817 

1818 

27,771,070 

20,507,000 

4,325,200 

1818 

1819* 

25,227,100 

15,701,328 

6,515,000 

*1819 

1820 

23,569,150 

10,576,245 

3,883,600 

1820 

1821 

22,471,450 

8,255,180 

2,676,700 

1821 

1822 

18,172,170 

8,416,430 

3,366,700 

1822 

1823 

18,176,470 

9,920,074 

3,123,809 

1823 

1824 

19,929,800 

12,831,332 

2,369,800 

1824 

1825 

26,069,130 

14,930,168 

4,941,500 

1825 

1826 

24,955,040 

8,656,101 

4,908,300 

1826 

1827 

21,508,500 

9,985,300 

1,240,400 

1827 

1828 

22,174,780 

10,121,476 

1,167,400 

1828 

1829 

20,204,300 

8,130,327 

2,250,700 

1829 

1830 

20,468,060 

7,841,396 

9I9,.900 

1830 

1831 

1.9, 650, 830 

7,221,895 

1,585,600 

1 1831 

1832 

18,465,310 

8,914,216 



1833 

1834 

17,631,910 

18,.971,810 

10,152,104 

10,659,828 

No returns after this. • 

1835 

18,215,220 

11,134,414 

•r. 

i 


* Payment in gola or silver reverted to at the Bank, by Act 49 Geo. III. c. 471. 

Whoever will reflect on this table, and recollect that, at the tiAA this vast diminuticmf 
was going on, both in the gold and silver raised for the use of the whole globe by America, 
and in the paper circula^n of the British Islands, the interest of the national debt and 
of all private debts was a fixed money pavment, and that the population of the empire 
had alvanced nearly forty per cent, and the exports, imports, and commercial tonnage- 
more than doubled, will have no difficulty in seeing the real cause, both of the continued 
financial embarrassments, and the general distress of the industrious clasA^ and consequent 
wide spread of diseontenti in this country since the peace. — Mabsbali^ 65 ; Pouter's ParL 
TabUt, ii. 7,.iv. 7, v. 7. 


Tabus ll.-t -Showing the total produce o^the Mexican mines^ from'lSOd to 182K ' 


1809 . £0,1^01,240 

1810 4 . ' 4.961,2If 

181> . 2,610,460 

U18 . 1,102.314 

1818 . 1,538,490 


(814 . £1.982,639 

1815 . 1.760,065 

1816 . 2,306,305 

1817 . 2,212,448 . 


1818 . £2,849,096 

■it 1819 3,006,077 

1820 . 2,601,588 

1821 1,479,069 


— HvMBO&nr, NouveUi EipagM, iii. 807. 
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m HISTORIC OF EUROPE. 

CHAPTER LXVIII. 

Note P, p. 229. 


General State of the J^ench Army. — May 15, 1812. 



Preaant nndar Arm. 

Pataehed. 

Hoqrltal. 

Total. 


Hon. 

HorMS. 

Men. 

lloraoa. 

Mon. 

Hon. 



Armde da Midi, . 

66,031 

ESE9 

2,787 

660 

4,652 

63,470 

7,311 

4, .340 

— - du Centre, . 

17,.396 

KImI 

158 

37 

766 

19,203 

3, .332 

420 

— de Portugal, • 

62,018 

nsii 

9.750 

1,.538 

8,382 

70,700 

4,481 

3,448 

' •— d'Aragon, 

27.218 

4,708 

4,468 

605 

8,701 

35,377 

2,976 

1,980 

— de Catalogue, . 

33,077 

1,577 

1,844 

267 

6,009 

41,530 

1,376 

279 

— du Nord, 

33,771 

0,031 

2.560 

271 

7,767 

49.098 

4,443 

QJjgl 

Total, 

225,710 

35,029 

21 ,.5.57 

3,378 

31,227 

279.278 

23,919 

11,630 

Old re6ei*v6 at Bayonne, 

3,894 

221 

1,642 


964 

6,500 

207 


New reserve at Bayonne, 

2,598 

116 

3,176 

— 

6 

6,769 

103 

— 

General total. 

232,502 


26,375 

3,378 

32,196 


24,229 

11,630 


CHAPTER LXXI. 

Note Q, p. 368. 

Force of the French Army which entered Jluma in 1812. 

INFANTRY. 



Nansouty, . 
Montbrun, , , 

Grouchy, 

Law,jr>Mjnbourg, 
Durutte, . . . 
LoUion, . 


1st Corps 
2(1 do. 

2d do. 

3d do. 

4th do. 

6tli do. 
mil do. 

7th do. 

8th do. 

9th do. 

10th do. 
Austrian do. 
Imperial Guard. 


Pat« of entorluf; 
llubeian tcrrilurj. 


Juno 24, 1812 
Idem 
Idem 
Idem 

Juno 30, 1812 
June 24, 1812 
July 1, 1812 
June 24, 1812 
Idem 

Sept. 3, 1812 
June 24, 1812 
Idem 
Idem 


Infantry. I Cavalry. I nomefc 



Datoofantarlng 
Bujwian territory. 


1st Obrps 
2d do. 

8d do. 

4th do. 
Division Durottcr 
Divisfbn Loison 
/Troops sent) 

< during the > 
campaign ) 
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RECAPITULATION OF TRB jgTHOLB ARMY. 

Men. 

‘ Infantry,# . . • . 491,953) 

Cavalry, . . . . . 96,579 f 

Add —Portions of the artillery, engineers, and 

militaiy equipments, . • • . 21,526 


Total who entered the Russian territory, . 610,0l8 

Add — Number of men and horses absent^ but who 

rejoined the army during the campaign, . 87,100 


Horses. 

164,446 

18,265 

182,711 

4,400 


Total effective force who entered the Rus- 
sian territory, . . . . 647,158 187,111 

Total guns, ..... 1,372 

•Imperial Muater^RollSt given in Cuambrat, vol. i. App. No. 2. 


Noth R, p. 369. 


bree of the Russian Army opposed to Napolam at the eommenrx^ment ofhosiiLities, 


Barclay db Tolly, Commander of the First Army of the West. 


Generals. 



Infantry, 

Cnviilry. 

Artilloiy. 

CoHsackM, 

Wittgenstein, 

, 

• • 

. 20,664 

2416 

2940 

1500 

Bagawouth, 

. 

• • 

. 17,712 

1208 

1715 

— 

Touezkoff, 


• • i 

. 19,188 

946 

1715 

500 

Schouvaloff, 


• • 

. 16,236 

1208 

1470 


G'jand-duke Constantine, . 

. 19,682 

3084 

1715 


Doctoroff, . 


• • 

. 17,712 

1208 

1715 


Ouvaroff, . 


# • 

• — 

3720 

245 


Korff, . 


• • 

• — 

3624 

980 

— 

Pahlen, 


• • 

. — 

3020 

245 

— 

Flatoff, 


• • 

. — 

— 

245 

7000 

Total, 

• • 

. 111,194 

20,434 

12,985 

9000 

Prince Bacratizion, Commander of the Second Army 

of the West. 

Baeffskoi, . 

• 


. 17,712 

1208 

1715 


Boifcsdin, . 

• 


. 16,236 

3020 

1225 

— 

Siewers, 

• 


• — 

3624 

980 

— 

Neweroffskoi, 

• 

• * . 

. 8,856 

— 

— 

— 

Ilowaiskoi, 

m 

* • 

. — 

— 

245 

4500 

Total, 

• • 

o 

00 

ef 

7852 

4165 

4at)0 




Tobmasofp, Commander of the Third Army of tho West. 


Eamenskoi, 
Markoff 
Sacken, 
Lambert, . 


• • 

. 13,284 

1208 

980 


• F 

. >. 17,712 

1208 

981/'’ 


• • 

. 4,003 

2000 

’ 490 

— 

*»# . 

• * 

613ti 

736 

J 

.. • . 

. • . 34,996 

9852 

3185 

4500 


Total, 
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BBGAFITULA^ON OF THB 


First army of the We8t» 
pd do. 

do. 

Grand 


Infantry. 
. 111,194 
. 42,804 

. 84,996 

. 188,994 


WHOLB^ ABMT. 


GavfUty. 

Artillery. 

20,4340 

12,085 

7,862 

4,165 

9,852 

3,185 

^8,138 

20,335 


SUMMARY. 


lufantiy. 

Cavalry, 

Artillery, 

Cossacks, 


. 188.914 
. 88,188 
. 20,385 

. , 18,000 


'rotiii, 


205,467 
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